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THE  JAILS  AND  ALMSHOUSES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


This  issue  of  the  Institution  Quarterly  has  been  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  a study  of  the  jails,  almshouses  and  relief 
agencies  of  Illinois. 

You  will  find  in  it  a report  upon  every  jail  and  almshouse  in 
the  State,  except  those  of  Peoria  and  St.  Clair  Counties,  which 
were  inspected  early  in  the  year,  and  report  published  in  other 
issues  of  this  publication. 

There  is  included  in  this  volume  an  account  of  the  relief 
measures  and  methods  of  every  county  in  the  State. 

The  almost  gigantic  task  of  visiting  every  county,  making  an 
inspection  on  these  subjects,  collecting  the  information  necessary, 
and  writing  the  reports  which  constitute  the  contents  of  this 
number  has  been  accomplished  by  the  inspector  of  institutions  for 
the  State  Charities  Commission,  Miss  Annie  Hinrichsen,  within  ten 
months,  and  within  twelve  months  after  she  began  her  work  this 
account  of  it  appears  in  print  for  public  reading. 

It  has  been  the  theory  of  the  Charities  Commission  that  the 
only  report  worth  anything  is  the  fresh  report.  It  has  been  the 
effort,  therefore,  to  present  to  the  public  the  reports  of  its  work  in 
quarterly  periods.  This  task,  however,  could  not  be  reported  upon 
until  it  had  been  completed. 

As  the  inspection  has  progressed,  the  newspapers  of  the  capital 
of  each  county  have  been  furnished  with  a copy  of  Miss  Hinrich- 
sen’s  report  on  that  county.  Almost  without  exception  these 
reports  have  appeared  in  print,  often  with  editorial  comment. 

Some  of  them  are  very  uncomplimentary  to  the  local  com- 
munity. But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  protests  that  untruth 
had  been  told  or  the  facts  misrepresented  have  come  from  only 
two  counties. 

The  Charities  Commission  asks  that  these  institutions  comply 
with  the  demands  of  common  decency  and  justice.  It  does  not 
demand  or  suggest  luxuries,  but  it  does  believe  that  the  people  of 
a State  of  progress,  position  and  humanity,  such  as  Illinois,  want 
their  public  institutions,  whether  they  be  State,  county  or  city, 
creditable  to  them. 

It  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  commission  to  offer  to  the 
counties  a reasonable  standard  of  almshouse,  jail,  and  public  and 
private  relief  that  shall  insure  to  their  inmates  or  beneficiaries  what 
civilization  and  humanity  have  decided  to  be  their  due. 

This  commission  has  no  object  whatever  but  to  tell  the  truth 
about  those  institutions,  placed  by  the  law  under  its  inspection. 
It  is  not  prejudiced  by  any  influence  against,  or  in  favor  of,  any 
county  or  county  official.  It  believes  that  the  light  of  day  is  the 
best  weapon  against  unclean,  unjust,  inhumane,  wasteful  or  cor- 
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nipt  administration,  and  it  has  sought  to  use  publicity  in  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  inmate  of  the  institution. 

Some  counties  have  gladly  welcomed  its  suggestions.  The 
criticisms  made  of  their  jails,  almshouses  and  public  relief  agencies 
have  been  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  offered. 
Other  counties  have  received  its  reports  in  a spirit  of  resentment 
or  hostility,  and  have  tried  to  discredit  them  by  various  means. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  summarize  the  chief  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  found  in  detail  on  the  following  pages. 

The  commission  is  in  favor  of  the  district  or  the  State  penal 
farm  for  petty  offenders ; of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  proba- 
tion for  men  and  women  who  can  not  give  bail ; a monthly  grand 
jury  in  the  populous  counties;  the  prohibition  of  the  per  diem 
system  of  feeding  prisoners,  and  the  power,  reposed  in  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  close  any  almshouse  or  jail  which  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  decency,  sanitation  and  humanity  in  its  adminis- 
tration. 

The  commission  favors  a law  which  will  permit  two  or  more 
counties  to  join  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a district  alms- 
house. It  will  urge  upon  the  next  General  Assembly  an  enactment 
which  will  break  up  the  practice,  indulged  in  by  twenty-three  of 
our  counties,  of  letting  the  superintendency  of  the  county  farm  to 
the  highest  bidder  on  the  land,  and  the  lowest  on  the  keep  of  the 
inmates. 

For  improvement  in  the  official  outdoor  relief  situation,  it 
strongly  recommends  the  Indiana  law  and  system  which  requires 
the  filing  with  a central  state  authority  of  duplicates  of  all  orders 
for  relief,  issued  by  overseers  of  the  poor  or  supervisors.  Such  a 
law  has  resulted  in  good  in  Indiana  and  will  work  similar  reforms 
in  this  State. 
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WHAT  AN  INSPECTOR  FOUND  IN  ILLINOIS  COUNTIES. 

The  work  of  the  inspector  for  the  State  Charities  Commission  began 
April  7,  and  inspections  were  completed  December  28.  In  these  months 
every  county  in  Illinois  was  visited  and  reports  of  local  conditions  have 
since  been  prepared. 

The  inspector’s  work  included  the  inspection  of  jails  and  almshouses, 
the  investigation  of  the  methods  of  expenditure  of  outdoor  relief,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mothers’  Pension  Law,  the  Adult  Probation  Law,  the  work  of  the 
Juvenile  Courts  and  the  work  of  the  private  relief  agencies. 

The  inspector  has  attempted  to  describe  in  a general  way  the  methods 
by  which  the  counties  have  expended  approximately  $5,000,000  of  public 
funds. 

Of  this  amount,  $1,500,000  was  expended  through  overseers’  orders  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes.  This  sum  does  not  include  mothers’ 
pensions,  pensions  to  the  blind  or  relief  to  old  soldiers.  It  does  not  include 
the  entire  cost  of  administration  of  the  relief. 

For  the  almshouses  $1,150,000  was  expended.  For  the  mothers’  pension 
$349,200  was  used.  The  blind  received  $96,900.  Old  soldiers  received 
through  special  appropriations  $24,650  and  were  also  aided  through  the 
general  relief  funds.  For  the  care  of  county  dependents  in  institutions,  in- 
cluding hospitals,  orphanages  and  homes,  the  appropriations  were  $750,000. 
The  appropriations  for  detention  homes  were  $112,000.  The  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Cook  County  Hospital  was  $746,044  and  the  hospital  nursing  fund 
was  $190,000.  These  expenditures  in  Cook  County  amounted  to  $2,500,000. 

The  inspector  has  encountered  two  conditions  which  have  made  the 
work  extremely  difficult  and  which  have  made  absolute  accuracy  of  reports 
impossible.  The  conditions  are: 

First,  lack  of  uniformity  of  methods  of  county  accounting;  second,  lack 
of  records  of  both  public  and  private  charity  officials. 

LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY. 

Apparently  no  two  counties  in  the  State  have  the  same  method  of 
bookkeeping.  Practically,  the  one  item  which  is  the  same  the  State  over, 
with  the  exception  of  Cook  County,  is  the  date  of  making  the  annual  appro- 
priations. All  counties,  except  Cook,  made  their  appropriations  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  county  board.  From  this  point  one  hundred  and 
one  counties  in  Illinois  follow  one  hundred  and  one  different  lines  in  their 
methods  of  accounting  for  the  expenditure  of  their  relief  funds. 

Seventeen  counties  are  under  the  commission  form  of  government.  All 
others,  with  the  exception  of  Cook  County,  are  under  township  organization. 
Cook  County  is  managed  under  a system  which  combines  both  county  and 
township  organizations. 

In  the  seventeen  counties  under  commission  organization,  the  three 
county  commissioners,  with  the  overseers  whom  they  appoint,  act  as  the 
relief  agents.  In  the  counties  under  township  organization  the  supervisors 
act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  townships,  with  an  appointed 
overseer  for  the  larger  towns.  Cook  and  Grundy  Counties  have  each  a 
county  agent,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  relief  work  of  the  entire  county. 

The  payment  of  the  appointed  and  ex  officio  overseers  varies  in  method 
and  amount.  In  many  of  the  counties  the  inspector  was  unable  to  learn 
either  the  method  or  the  amount.  The  supervisors  are  paid  small  salaries, 
per  diem  fees  or  nothing  for  their  services  as  overseers.  In  some  counties 
the  payment  is  made  by  the  townships;  in  others,  by  the  county.  Where 
paid  by  the  counties  the  amounts  paid  are  listed  as  per  diem  or  committee 
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services.  The  amounts  expended  in  payment  of  overseers,  therefore,  can 
not  be  computed. 

Eight  counties  relieve  their  poor  by  townships.  In  these  counties  prac- 
tically no  estimate  of  expenditure  for  relief  can  be  secured  from  the  county 
records,  as  the  townships  do  not  file  with  the  county  clerk  the  reports  of 
their  disbursements. 

In  general,  the  counties  have  made  appropriations  for  the  following 
relief  purposes:  Outdoor,  almshouse,  blind,  dependent  children,  mothers’ 
pensions,  charitable  institutions,  salaries  of  probation  officers,  salaries  of 
overseers  and  almshouse  superintendents,  relief  of  indigent  soldiers,  burial 
and  medical  attention. 

It  is  in  determining  what  aid  shall  be  given  from  each  of  these  funds 
and  the  methods  by  which  the  expenditures  shall  be  accounted  for,  that  the 
State-wide  confusion  exists. 

Some  counties  make  the  almshouse  and  outdoor  relief  funds  as  one 
appropriation,  and  account  for  the  expenditures  as  from  one  fund.  Conse- 
quently, even  an  approximate  estimate  can  not  be  made  unless  a classified 
register  is  kept,  and  even  in  that  case  orders  are  often  made  as  for  one 
purpose. 

Blind  pensions  are  occasionally  paid  from  the  outdoor  relief  fund.  In  a 
few  instances  the  mothers’  pensions  are  paid  from  this  fund.  Medical  care 
is  sometimes  listed  separately,  sometimes  included  in  the  outdoor  relief 
fund,  and  sometimes  in  the  almshouse  column.  Dependent  children  are 
given  a separate  appropriation  in  some  counties ; in  others,  they  are  provided 
for  in  the  outdoor  relief,  sometimes  in  the  charitable  institution  appropria- 
tion and  by  the  mothers’  pensions.  Frequently  the  bills  for  their  care  in 
institutions  are  allowed  by  the  committee  on  general  claims  and  paid  from 
a general  fund. 

Salaries  of  county  physicians,  probation  officers,  overseers  and  alms- 
house superintendents  are  sometimes  listed  under  their  respective  heads; 
sometimes  under  salaries  of  county  officers;  sometimes  are  paid  from  the 
appropriations  for  outdoor  relief,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  superintendents, 
from  the  almshouse  fund. 

Burial  expenses  are  sometimes  listed  separately,  sometimes  in  the 
outdoor  relief  expense  and  sometimes  as  general  expense.  Hospital  bills 
are  included  under  outdoor  relief,  charitable  institutions  or  medical  attention. 

Repairs  for  almshouses  are  sometimes  listed  separately;  sometimes  as 
repairs  on  county  buildings.  Coal,  heat,  light  and  water  are  charged  to  the 
institutions  which  use  them,  and  sometimes  under  the  general  head  of 
supplies  for  county  buildings. 

The  clerks  in  a majority  of  the  counties  keep  detailed  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  county  board.  In  a few  counties  the  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  county  boards  show  the  following  statements:  “Report  of 
the  committee  on  county  farm,  pauper  relief,  probation  officer,  etc.,  read, 
accepted  and  ordered  placed  on  file.”  These  reports,  if  seen  by  the 
inspector,  must  be  dragged  out  of  the  files,  and  in  a few  instances  they 
could  not  be  found. 

The  annual  statement  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  county  clerk.  As  the  quadrennial  election  for  clerks 
was  held  last  winter  and  many  of  the  counties  changed  officers,  the  question 
of  the  annual  statements  had  not  been  decided  in  all  counties. 

Even  in  those  counties  which  have  always  made  annual  statements,  the 
same  differences  of  method  of  accounting  make  comparisons  of  expenditures 
impossible. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  county  clerks,  a uniform  system  of  account- 
ing might  in  time  be  secured.  The  county  clerks  and  other  officials  are 
interested  in  the  comparison  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes,  and  this 
interest,  if  sufficiently  strong,  will  eventually  bring  about  a uniform  system 
of  bookkeeping. 


THE  LACK  OF  RECORDS. 

Section  twenty-nine  of  the  Illinois  Pauper  Law  says:  “The  overseers 
of  the  poor  in  each  town  in  counties  under  township  organization,  whether 
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the  poor  are  supported  by  townships  or  otherwise,  and  of  each  precinct  in 
counties  not  under  township  organization,  shall  keep  an  accurate  account, 
showing  the  name  of  every  person  relieved  or  supported  in  their  town  or 
precinct;  the  place  of  his  birth;  the  manner  in  which  he  is  relieved  or 
supported,  whether  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  county  or  the 
town;  the  amount  of  aid  furnished;  whether  the  dependency  was  on  account 
of  idiocy,  lunacy,  intemperance  or  other  cause,  stating  the  cause.  And  on 
or  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  county  board  in  September  of  each  year 
file  a copy  of  such  account  with  the  county  clerk  of  their  county.” 

Section  thirty-two  of  the  same  act  says:  “If  any  overseer  of  the  poor, 
county  agent  or  keeper  of  the  poorhouse  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  make  such 
a report  at  the  time  required  by  this  Act,  he  shall,  for  each  offense,  forfeit 
the  sum  of  $25,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  county  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction.” 

The  provisions  of  this  law  are  ignored  wholly  or  in  part  in  all  but  two 
counties  of  the  State.  The  overseers’  records  vary  from  the  simple  state- 
ment, “John  Smith,  supervisor  for  Blank  Township,  expended  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  his  township,”  to  a-  detailed  history  of 
each  case  with  all  the  data  required  by  law. 

The  methods  of  recording  claims  for  poor  relief  in  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  county  board  vary  from  the  mere  statement  of  the 
amounts  expended  to  a list  of  merchants  from  whom  goods  were  ordered, 
names  of  persons  aided,  names  of  supervisors  ordering  relief,  and  amount 
and  character  of  goods  furnished.  In  several  counties  the  supervisor’s 
O.  K.  on  a bill  is  accepted  without  an  itemized  list  of  articles  furnished. 
The  hit-tor-miss  system  of  giving  verbal  orders  to  merchants  prevails,  with 
a few  exceptions,  throughout  the  State. 

The  lack  of  overseers’  records  prevents  the  State  Charities  Commission 
from  securing  reliable  information  concerning  the  conditions  in  the  different 
counties.  Cause  of  pauperism,  which  is  essential  information  in  a charity 
organization’s  survey,  is  seldom  reported.  Social  histories  are  almost 
unknown. 

In  the  records  of  the  Juvenile  Court  officers  and  the  adult  probation 
officers  there  is  no  uniformity  and,  unfortunately,  in  many  counties  the  only 
records  are  the  orders  in  the  judges’  dockets. 

The  inspector  has  secured  several  complete  reqords  of  juvenile  and 
adult  probation  officers.  The  very  excellent  work  accomplished  by  many 
of  these  officers  can  not  be  published  on  account  of  the  failure  to  keep 
records. 

Cook,  Vermilion,  Wabash  and  McLean  Counties  show  good  records  of 
children  cared  for  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mothers’  Pension  Law.  These 
records  show  the  school  work  of  the  children  as  well  as  the  earnings  of  the 
mothers.  In  nearly  all  counties  the  mothers’  pension  records  consist  of  the 
orders  of  the  docket  with  the  names  and  ages  of  children  and  amounts 
allowed. 

The  Mothers’  Pension  Law  has  received  so  much  attention  throughout 
the  State,  and  the  county  ofiicials  have  manifested  so  much  interest  in  its 
operation,  that  a great  deal  of  information  can  be  secured  concerning  the 
results  of  the  law.  But  the  information  is  given  verbally  and  not  by  records 
of  the  histories  of  the  cases. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  work  of  private  relief  agencies  the  inspector 
has  secured  detailed  reports  of  the  w'ork  of  the  larger  organizations  and 
incomplete  reports  of  the  work  of  the  smaller  societies. 


THE.  JAILS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  first  survey  of  jails  in  Illinois  was  made  in  1870  by  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  As  a result  of  this  survey  the  General  Assembly  in  1874  passed 
the  jail  law  which  is  now  on  the  statutes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  jail  law  of  1827,  debtors  could  not  be  held 
in  the  same  room  with  criminals;  persons  not  under  conviction  for  felonious 
crimes  were  allowed  to  buy  spirituous  liquors;  prisoners  serving  sentences 
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of  six  months  or  more  for  felonious  crimes  were  to  be  fed  on  inferior  food 
and  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  buying  spirituous  liquors;  the  Circuit 
Court  was  authorized  to  inspect  the  jail  and  see  that  the  prisoners  were 
humanely  treated. 

Twenty  years  later  a new  jail  law  was  passed  which  required  the  sheriff 
to  provide  his  prisoners  with  clean  bedding  for  the  comfortable  lodging  of 
all  prisoners  and  to  keep  his  jail  clean  and  in  such  order  that  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  should  not  be  endangered. 

The  survey  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  1870  showed  that  the 
jails  of  Illinois  were  little  better  than  vile  dungeons  for  the  incarceration  of 
wild  beasts.  The  provisions  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and  humane 
treatment  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  had  been  almost  completely  ignored. 

The  jail  law  of  1874  required  more  sanitary  facilities.  It  provided  for 
cleanliness,  certain  toilet  equipment,  and,  most  important  of  all,  for  the 
separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners. 

Sec.  16.  The  keeper  of  the  jail  shall  furnish  each  prisoner  daily  with  as 
much  clean  water  as  may  be  necessary  for  food  and  drink  and  personal 
cleanliness,  and  serve  him  three  times  a day  with  wholesome  food,  well 
cooked  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Sec.  18  forbids  spirituous  liquors  except  by  physicians’  orders. 

Sec.  20.  The  jailer  shall  keep  the  jail  in  as  cleanly  and  healthful  a con- 
dition as  may  be,  and  shall  cause  the  whole  interior  thereof  to  be  thoroughly 
whitewashed  with  lime  at  least  once  every  three  months  and  the  walls  and 
floors  of  each  room,  while  any  person  is  conflned  therein,  to  be  so  white- 
washed once  in  each  month,  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day 
of  November. 

Sec.  21.  Every  room  occupied  by  a prisoner  shall,  except  when  the  same 
is  furnished  with  closets  cleansed  by  running  water,  be  furnished  with  a suit- 
able bucket  with  a cover  made  to  shut  tight,  for  the  necessary  accommodation 
of  such  prisoner,  and  such  bucket  when  used  shall  be  emptied  daily  and 
constantly  kept  in  good  order. 

Sec.  22.  The  keeper  of  the  jail  shall  see  that  strict  attention  is  paid  to 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  jail. 

Sec.  23  provides  that  any  sheriff  or  jailer  who  shall  fail  to  provide  for  or 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  sections  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $100. 

Sec.  11.  Debtors  and  witnesses  shall  not  be  confined  in  the  same  room 
with  persons  committed  for  crimes;  male  and  female  prisoners  shall  not  be 
kept  in  the  same  room ; minors  shall  be  kept  separate  from  notorious  offenders 
and  those  convicted  of  a felony  or  other  infamous  crime;  and  persons  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  an  offense  not  infamous,  from  those  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  infamous  crimes. 

Although  we  find  jail  legislation,  we  do  not  find  jail  law  enforcement.  In 
method  of  operation  our  jails  conform  fairly  well  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1827. 

The  investigations  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  record  slow  improve- 
ment in  conditions.  The  evolution  of  the  Illinois  jail  has  been  slow,  and 
frequently  retrogressive. 

The  provisions  for  sanitary  improvements  and  for  separation  of  different 
classes  of  prisoners  have  been  ignored,  not  only  in  the  operation  of  the  jails 
but  in  the  construction  of  the  new  ones. 

“A  jail  from  which  no  man  can  escape”  has  been  the  ideal  and  in  con- 
forming to  this  standard  the  jails  of  Illinois  have  been  built  as  dungeons  for 
wild  animals. 

This  ideal  has  had  its  development  from  our  inhumane  attitude  that  the 
person  behind  the  bars  loses  all  right  to  decent  treatment,  that  he  becomes 
immediately  a wild  animal  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  He  has  not  been 
convicted  of  a crime;  he  is  held  only  because  he  has  not  the  means  to  furnish 
bail.  But  these  facts  are  not  considered.  He  is  a ferocious  beast  and  he 
must  be  caged  as  one.  Consequently,  the  jail  which  holds  him  securely  is 
the  ideal  jail.  Cleanliness,  health,  physical  and  moral  contagion  count  for 
little.  Strength  of  walls  is  everything.  And  profit  from  the  food  of  the 
animals  is  an  inevitable  result. 

It  is  this  attitude  that  has  made  our  jails  and  our  jail  system  a disgrace 
to  the  humanity  and  civilization  of  the  State.  It  has  made  our  jails  not  a 
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factor  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  but  a powerful  factor  in  the  promotion  of 
crime  and  degeneracy. 

The  jails  of  Illinois,  if  operated  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  not 
as  dungeons  for  wild  beasts,  would  not  be  the  plague  centers  that  they  are 
to-day.  They  would  be  clean  and  well  ventilated;  men  would  not  be  exposed 
constantly  to  physical  and  moral  contagion,  and  they  would  not  leave  the 
jails  with  a contempt  and  hatred  for  the  law  that  would  lead  them  to  even 
greater  crimes. 

Not  one-fifth  of  the  county  jails  of  Illinois  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
the  State  law.  Many  of  them  are  operated  with  more  violations  of  the  law 
than  have  been  committed  by  all  the  prisoners  at  present  confined  in  them. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  architecture  in  our  Illinois  jails:  The  basement 
jail,  the  stone-block  jail,  and  the  iron-cage  jail. 

The  basement  jails  are  several  feet  under  ground.  Air  and  light  can  not 
enter;  rats,  vermin  and  sewage  seepage  do.  The  walls  and  floors  are  wet, 
frequently  with  sewage  seepage. 

The  stone-block  jail  is  a block  of  stone  or  brick  built  in  the  center  of  a 
large  room.  In  its  sides  are  small,  dark  caves,  so  small  and  dark  that  they 
appear  as  black  shadows  against  the  block’s  surface.  These  caves  are  the 
cells  in  which  the  men  live. 

The  iron-cage  jail  is  a barred  room  built  in  a larger  room.  The  iron  cage 
contains  cells  of  bars  or  solid  iron.  These  are  the  so-called  more  modern  jails 
and  some  of  them  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  When  the  cage  is  built  in 
line  with  the  windows  of  the  room  and  the  windows  are  opposite  the  barred 
open  spaces,  there  may  be  light  and  air. 

There  is  a fourth  type  of  jail  which  is  almost  unknown  in  Illinois.  This 
is  the  jail  in  which  each  cell  has  an  outside  window  and  each  prisoner  has 
his  own  cell.  The  west  cell  house  and  the  women’s  department  of  the  Chicago 
Bridewell  are  of  this  type.  The  plans  for  a few  of  the  new  jails  are  of  this 
kind,  but  none  of  the  county  jails  now  in  use  have  adopted  them. 

The  furnishings  of  the  jails  depend  upon  the  generosity  of  the  county 
board  and  the  insistence  of  the  sheriff.  The  beds  are  usually  steel  wall  cots 
and  canvas  hammocks  with  blankets  for  coverings.  A few  of  the  jails  have 
good  mattresses,  sheets  and  pillowcases. 

The  toilet  facilities  may  be  shower  baths  and  modern  plumbing;  they 
may  be  a few  tin  cans  and  a metal  laundry  tub,  in  which  twenty  men  wash 
their  bodies  and  their  clothes. 

The  jails  of  Illinois  may  be  divided  into  three  geographical  sections; 
The  jails  of  southern  Illinois,  the  jails  of  central  and  northern  Illinois,  and 
the  jails  of  Chicago. 

In  the  southern  counties  we  find  fewer  toilet  facilities.  Here  we  find  the 
metal  laundry  tub  with  all  its  horrors.  This  tub  is  the  only  bathing  conven- 
ience provided.  In  it  men  wash  their  bodies  and  their  clothes.  Sick  men 
and  healthy  men  bathe  in  it.  Sometimes  twenty  men  must  use  this  one  tub. 
The  water  must  be  carried  to  it;  for  there  are  no  water  and  sewage  pipes  in 
the  jail.  The  bath  water  must  be  heated  on  the  jail  stove.  The  common  towel 
may  be  in  use,  or  three  or  four  or  more  men  may  share  one  towel.  The 
towels  are  washed — if  washed  at  all — by  the  men.  • They  do  not  receive  the 
germicidal  benefits  of  sunshine  and  steam. 

The  buckets  are  sometimes  substantial  ones  with  tightly  fitting  covers. 
Sometimes  they  are  battered  tin  pails  which  have  seen  service  elsewhere. 
Sometimes  they  are  tin  vegetable  cans. 

The  methods  of  sewage  disposal  can  sometimes  be  recognized  half  a block 
away. 

In  southern  Illinois  we  find,  however,  a few  conspicuously  good  jails  with 
light,  air  and  modern  toilet  facilities. 

In  central  and  northern  Illinois  we  find  slightly  improved  toilet  and  sani- 
tary facilities,  and  when  least  expected,  a jail  which  is  unfit  for  a human 
being  to  enter.  We  find  a few  unusually  well-planned  and  well-operated  jails. 

In  Chicago  we  find  the  worst  jails  in  the  State.  There  are  forty-five 
precinct  station  jails,  the  jail  in  the  detective  bureau,  the  Cook  County  jail 
and  the  Bridewell  jails. 

Of  the  forty-six  city  jails  of  Chicago,  only  about  a dozen  are  fit  for  any 
use  whatever.  Nineteen  are  underground.  Through  eleven  run  open  sewers. 
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These  sewers  provide  the  toilet  facilities.  These  sewers  are  small  troughs  in 
the  back  of  the  cells,  flushed  by  running  water.  The  contents  of  each  cell 
pass  through  the  other  cells.  Whatever  enters  this  sewer  in  one  cell  passes 
through  the  cells  beyond  it.  In  one  of  these  jails  the  men,  women,  insane  and 
the  prisoners’  food  are  held  in  one  row  and  the  sewer  runs  the  length  of  the 
row.  When  the  sewers  overflow  the  floors  are  flooded  with  the  contents  of 
the  sewers.  Rats  and  vermin  are  numerous.  The  walls  are  painted  black. 
The  men  sleep  on  planks.  If  there  are  more  than  two  men  in  a cell,  they  must 
lie  on  the  floor  beside  the  open  sewer.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  put  eight 
or  ten  in  one  small  cell. 

There  were  127,000  arrests  made  in  the  city  of  Chicago  last  year,  and  a 
large  per  cent  of  this  number  passed  through  the  city  jails. 

Chief  Justice  Olson,  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Court,  told  me  recently  that 
a former  president  of  the  International  Prison  Congress  said,  after  an  investi- 
gation of  a typical  Chicago  police  jail,  that  in  all  the  prison  history  of  the 
world  he  had  found  no'  prisons  so  vile  with  the  exception  of  the  jails  of 
Turkey  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Cook  County  jail  is  one  of  the  most  insanitary  in  the  State.  It 
violates  Chicago’s  municipal  ordinance  that  there  shall  not  be  a bakery  under- 
ground. Separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners,  especially  of  different 
classes  of  boy's,  is  impossible.  The  cells  are  mere  caves. 

At  the  Bridewell  there  are  two  modern  cell  houses  and  two  dark  dungeons. 

Except  immediately  after  a court  term,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  county  jails  of  the  State  outside  of  Cook  County  and  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  Cook  County  jail  are  waiting  trial. 

All  the  prisoners  in  the  Chicago  police  jails  are  waiting  hearings.  These 
persons  are  declared  by  the  law  to  be  presumably  innocent,  and  they  are 
herded  together  in  vile  cells,  exposed  to  every  kind  of  moral  and  physical 
contagion.  They  are  held  in  idleness.  The  first  offenders  are  in  cells  with 
hardened  criminals.  Boys  are  with  old  men.  The  girl  witness  may  be  in  the 
same  cell  with  the  drunken  woman  of  the  streets.  The  runaway  boy  may  be 
imprisoned  with  the  sexual  pervert.  The  physically  clean  are  compelled  to 
use  the  same  tubs,  often  the  same  towels  and  drinking  cups,  that  are  used  by 
those  suffering  from  the  most  loathsome  communicable  diseases.  They  may 
also  use  the  same  beds  and  bedding.  Light  and  air  are  denied  admission, 
but  vermin,  rats  and  seepage  enter  without  difficulty. 

FEEDING  THE  PRISONERS. 

The  county  boards  allow  the  sheriffs  per  diem  fees  for  the  food  of  their 
prisoners  in  the  county  jails  in  all  counties  in  Illinois  except  Cook,  St.  Clair 
and  Rock  Island.  The  Sangamon  County  board  allows  a per  diem  fee  of 
thirty  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner,  but  Sheriff  J.  A.  Wheeler  has 
announced  his  intention  of  accepting  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  prisoners’ 
food.  These  fees  vary  from  thirty  cents  a day  in  Sangamon  and  Macon 
Counties  to  $1.25  a day  in  Brown  County.  Fifty  cents  is  the  average. 

The  great  evils  of  this  system  are  the  underfeeding  of  the  prisoners,  the 
number  of  unnecessary  arrests  and  the  development  of  the  bitter  antisocial 
spirit  in  the  prisoner.  The  sheriff  naturally  expects  to  make  a profit  on  the 
food  of  the  prisoners.  From  the  earliest  days  of  jails  and  sheriffs  the  sheriffs 
have  expected  to  make  a profit  on  their  prisoners’  diet.  The  extent  of  the 
profit  may  depend  upon  the  sheriff’s  kindness  of  heart  more  than  upon  his 
sense  of  honesty. 

The  larger  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  greater  will  be  the  profits,  and 
consequently  the  jails  must  be  well  filled.  This  circumstance  has  for  so 
long  been  recognized  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  sheriff  who  keeps  his  jail 
well  filled  is  not  regarded  as  a vigilant  officer  of  the  law  as  much  as  he  is 
regarded  as  a thrifty  business  man. 

The  greatest  evil  of  this  vicious  fee  system  is  the  effect  on  the  prisoner. 
The  prisoner  knows  what  the  sheriff  receives  for  his  food.  He  knows  that 
the  sheriff  receives  fifty  cents  a day  and  gives  him  ten  cents  worth  of  food. 
He  knows  that  the  sheriff  is  using  his  degradation  as  a means  of  filling  his 
own  pockets.  He  knows  that  the  sheriff,  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  is  using  his 
prisoners’  degradation  and  his  own  office  as  a means  of  law  violation  for 
personal  gain  and  is  protected  in  his  law  violations  by  the  very  law  that  he 
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is  sworn  to  enforce.  This  knowledge  develops  in  the  prisoner  a hatred  and  a 
contempt  for  a law  administered  with  the  grossest  injustice,  and  this  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  law  find  expression  in  greater  crime. 

If  any  one  doubts  this  statement,  or  would  modify  it,  let  him  go  into  the 
jails  of  Illinois  and  talk  to  the  prisoners— to  the  repeaters,  to  the  men  who 
are  serving,  or  have  served,  penitentiary  sentences  after  one  or  more  terms  in 
the  county  jails. 

This  antisocial  attitude  is  a definite  thing.  Its  terrible  strength  is  shown 
in  the  histories  of  the  men  who  repeatedly  violate  the  laws,  who  come  again 
and  again  into  the  courts.  We  do  not  claim  that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  con- 
tributing causes  of  crime,  but  we  do  claim  that  it  is  one  cause,  and  one  for 
which  we  can  place  definite  responsibility. 

The  enforced  idleness  of  the  prisoner  lowers  health  and  vitality,  lessens 
the  ability  to  resist  both  mental  and  moral  contagion  and  develops  moral, 
mental  and  physical  perversion. 

Chicago,  Peoria,  Quincy  and  Belleville  have  workhouses.  The  prisoners 
of  the  Alexander  County  jail  work  on  the  streets.  Until  recently,  Freeport 
maintained  a quarry.  The  Quincy  House  of  Correction  can  not  be  commended 
as  a modern  institution.  The  men  work  in  irons  and  sleep  in  irons.  Several 
counties  and  cities,  with  more  or  less  irregularity,  send  their  men  to  the 
streets  to  work.  White  County  sends  prisoners  occasionally  to  the  almshouse, 
where  a prison  is  maintained.  A few  sheriffs,  even  in  the  face  of  local  public 
opinion,  put  their  prisoners  to  work  in  the  house  and  grounds  for  a short 
time  each  day.  This  is  done,  not  for  the  value  of  the  work,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  prisoners. 

The  statement  was  made  in  a preceding  paragraph  that  the  jails  of  Illi- 
nois are  a powerful  factor  in  the  promotion  of  crime  and  degeneracy.  I have 
attempted  to  develop  this  statement  in  detail.  In  summing  up  the  developing 
paragraphs,  I present  the  following  reasons  for  my  statement:  (1)  Because 
of  their  physical  construction.  (2)  Their  method  of  operation.  (3)  The 
fee  system  of  feeding.  (4)  The  enforced  idleness. 

1.  Their  physical  construction  is  such  that  they  are  insanitary,  ill  venti- 
lated, dark,  and  too  small  or  too  poorly  planned  to  permit  of  the  classification 
of  prisoners,  or  of  the  separation  of  the  healthy  from  the  sick.  The  health 
of  the  men  must  suffer.  Communicable  diseases  are  certain  to  be  passed 
around  among  the  men.  The  lack  of  fresh  air,  exercise  and  stimulating 
interests  makes  the  men  particularly  susceptible  to  disease,  both  physical  and 
mental.  The  herding  together  of  all  classes,  regardless  of  age  or  degree  of 
crime,  spreads  a moral  contagion  through  the  jail;  and,  as  with  the  physical 
contagion,  there  are  no  counteracting  infiuences. 

2.  The  method  of  operation  may  make  even  a modern  jail  vilely  insani- 
tary. Clogged  air  shafts,  disabled  plumbing,  filthy  bedding,  the  common  towel 
and  drinking  cup,  the  tub  in  which  all  must  bathe,  the  lack  of  steam  and 
sunshine  for  towels  and  bedding,  the  closed  and  grimy  windows,  the  presence 
of  rats  and  vermin,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  to  enforce  the  classifica- 
tion law — these  conditions  can  make,  and  in  certain  instances  have  made, 
even  the  better  jails  as  dangerous  as  the  worst.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
very  poorly  constructed  jails  are  made  habitable  by  the  determination  of  the 
sheriff  to  eliminate  as  many  evils  as  possible. 

(3)  The  enforced  idleness  predisposes  the  prisoner  for  every  kind  of 
moral,  mental  and  physical  contagion. 

(4)  The  fee  system  of  feeding,  long  recognized  as  a legitimate  source  of 
profit  for  the  sheriff,  proves  to  be  a cause  for  rousing  in  the  prisoner  a con- 
tempt for  the  law  and  sends  him  forth  from  the  jail  a greater  enemy  to  society 
than  he  was  when  he  entered  it,  and  more  fully  prepared  for  a career  of  crime. 

Physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  the  men  go  forth  worse  than  they 
were  when  they  entered,  and  they  go  forth  hating  the  travesties  called  laws 
which  have  been  repeatedly  violated  by  the  officials  in  their  efforts  to  punish 
them. 

COST  OF  JAILS. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  estimate  the  dollar  cost  of  the  jail.  The 
records  of  county  expenditures  show  that  large  sums  were  expended  last 
year  on  “jail  improvement.”  At  least,  the  records  state  “jail  improvement.” 
At  first,  whenever  I found  an  item  in  the  supervisors’  book  for  jail  improve- 
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ment,  I asked  the  nature  of  the  improvement.  Was  it  new  plumbing,  or  fresh 
paint,  or  new  bedding,  or  a few  new  windows  cut  in?  It  was  not.  It  was 
almost  invariably  a new  porch  for  the  sheriff,  a new  garage  for  the  sheriff, 
a new  bathroom  for  the  sheriff,  or  a new  hardwood  floor  for  the  sheriff.  With 
the  exception  of  the  appropriations  for  new  jails,  not  $5,000  was  expended 
in  the  last  year  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  improvements  on  the  jail 
proper.  A good  many  thousands  were  expended  on  the  sheriff’s  residence,  but 
not  on  the  dark  little  annex  in  the  rear. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  counties  should  not  expend  unlimited  sums 
on  improvements  for  the  sheriff’s  residences,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  but  the 
records  of  items  would  be  less  misleading  if  they  were  credited  to  the  sheriff’s 
residence,  and  not  to  the  jail. 

Cost  of  fuel,  light  and  water  can  not  be  estimated,  as  the  same  furnace 
usually  heats  the  sheriff’s  residence  and  sometimes  the  courthouse.  One  light 
meter  and  one  water  meter  may  register  the  light  and  water  for  all  the  county 
buildings. 

The  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  go  sometimes  to  the  sheriff’s  pocket 
and  sometimes  to  the  office.  The  county  board  decides  this  question,  and  few 
counties  have  a hard  and  fast  rule. 

NEW  JAILS. 

Peoria,  Rock  Island,  Moultrie  and  Warren  Counties  are  building  new 
jails.  Winnebago  County  has  voted  in  favor  of  a new  one,  and  plans  have 
been  prepared.  Pike  County  will  remodel  the  old  jail.  Sangamon  will  vote 
on  a new  jail  this  year. 

Moultrie  and  Warren  Counties  have  ignored  the  section  of  the  State  law 
requiring  counties  and  towns  to  submit  their  plans,  before  building  or 
remodeling  the  jails,  to  the  Board  of  Administration.  Other  counties  have 
sought  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  board  and  of  the  State  Charities 
Commission. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  reorganization  of  our  jails  and  jail  system  should  be  complete.  A 
few  superficial  changes  will  have  no  effect. 

A county  jail  should  be  only  a place  of  temporary  detention.  Prisoners 
should  not  be  sent  to  a county  jail  to  serve  sentences  for  violations  of  the 
State  laws.  The  correction  of  violators  of  State  law  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  State,  and  not  of  the  county  officials.  District  farms,  under  State 
control,  should  be  established  for  the  prisoners  who  must  serve  short  terms, 
but  are  not  eligible  to  the  penitentiary. 

The  county  jail  should  be  only  a place  of  temporary  detention,  and  until 
such  time  as  our  ponderous  legal  machinery  obeys  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  grants  every  man  the  right  to  a speedy  public  trial, 
there  should  be  a provision  made  by  which  men  who  must  wait  long  periods 
before  trial  shall  also  be  sent  to  these  farms. 

The  county  jail,  as  a place  of  temporary  detention,  should  be  built  and 
operated  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  jail  law,  and  the  State 
should  be  given  the  power  to  close  all  jails  which  do  not  obey  the  law.  The 
povv^er  to  control  the  jails  has  been,  for  nearly  a hundred  years,  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  officials  of  Illinois,  and,  while  loudly  deploring  the  jail  evils  of 
their  communities,  ‘these  officials  have  failed  to  take  the  legal  steps  which 
would  have  revolutionized  the  jail  situation  in  this  State.  A hundred  years 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  counties  to  conduct  their  jails  according  to  law 
is  fairly  reasonable  cause  for  belief  that  State  interference,  to  the  extent  of 
the  right  to  close  the  jails  which  do  not  conform  to  the  law,  is  justifiable. 

There  should  be  additions  to  the  present  jail  law.  Each  prisoner  should 
be  given  a medical  examination  when  he  enters  the  jail,  and  prisoners  with 
communicable  diseases  should  be  isolated  from  the  healthy  prisoners.  The 
counties  should  be  required  to  provide  prison  garments  and  to  have  them 
washed  outside  the  jail  rooms.  The  common  towel,  common  drinking  cup 
and  common  tub  should  be  forbidden.  There  should  be  a detached  hospital 
room.  There  should  be  a definite  standard  of  air  space  and  of  proportion  of 
window  space  to  wall  space,  taking  into  account  the  decrease  in  the  square 
of  light  in  distance  from  the  window. 
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The  fee  system  of  feeding  prisoners  should  be  absolutely  obliterated  in 
every  county  in  the  State. 

Two  or  more  adjacent  counties  should  be  permitted  to  join  and  erect  a 
common  jail,  but  the  petty  jail  offender,  who  is  serving  sentence  after  proper 
conviction  in  court,  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  State  in  State  owned, 
maintained  and  operated  workhouses,  or  preferably  penal  farms  of  the  type 
at  Occoquan,  Virginia,  and  Guelph,  Ontario. 

There  can  be  no  improvement  in  jail  conditions  in  Illinois  until  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  wretched  conditions  is  changed.  This  cause  is  the 
public  attitude  toward  the  alleged  criminal.  The  public  regards  him  as  a 
dangerous  person,  whether  he  is  innocent  or  guilty,  and  in  this  spirit  builds 
dungeons  to  hold  him  and  in  this  same  spirit  operates  the  dungeons. 

An  aroused  public  sentiment  will  recognize  that  the  prisoner  is  not  a 
wild  beast,  but  a human  being  with  possibilities  for  useful  citizenship, 
and  an  aroused  public  conscience  will  demand  that  he  shall  be  given  fair 
treatment. 

The  blame  for  conditions  should  not  be  laid  entirely  upon  county  officials. 
It  should  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  all  citizens  of  the  communities  where 
these  conditions  exist.  County  officials  may  reflect  public  sentiment.  It  is 
hardly  just  to  expect  them  to  be  greater  than  public  sentiment  or  to  give 
the  people  more  than  they  ask  for.  Public  officials  are  more  inclined  to 
follow  public  sentiment  than  to  lead  it,  and  when  the  citizens  ask  for  better 
conditions  for  the  dependents  and  delinquents  of  the  State  they  will  probably 
find  county  officials  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in  raising  the  standard  of 
humanitarianism  and  practical  economy  in  Illinois. 


THE  ALMSHOUSES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

There  are  101  almshouses  in  Illinois.  The  farm  lands  total  17,305  acres. 
The  expenditure  for  maintenance  is  approximately  $1,150,000  a year.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  in  the  summer  of  1915,  there  are  5,214  men  inmates, 
1,553  women,  144  boys  and  108  girls. 

The  farms  vary  in  size  from  the  Mbnroe  County  farm  of  three  acres  to 
the  Alexander  County  farm  of  520  acres.  The  value  of  the  land  grades 
from  zero  to  $300  an  acre. 

The  cost  to  the  county  scales  from  $300  a year  per  capita  in  Cass 
County  to  a net  profit  of  $1,200  a year  in  Schuyler  County. 

The  population  varies  from  one  man  in  Gallatin  County  to  3,500  inmates 
in  Oak  Forest  Infirmary,  the  Cook  County  almshouse. 

Time  of  service  of  superintendents  varies  from  three  months  to  thirty- 
six  years. 

The  almshouses  of  Illinois  are  operated  under  two  systems;  The  salary 
system  and  the  contract  system. 

Under  the  salary  system  the  county  board  pays  the  superintendent  a 
salary  and  meets  all  expenses  of  maintenance,  repairs  and  improvements. 
Profits  from  the  farm  belong  to  the  county.  Under  the  contract  system  the 
county  hoard  rents  the  farm  to  the  man  who  makes  the  highest  bid  for  the 
land  and  the  lowest  bid  for  the  board  of  the  inmates.  Under  this  system  the 
superintendent  pays  rent  to  the  county  for  the  land  and  the  county  pays 
him  a fixed,  and  very  small,  sum  for  the  board  of  the  inmates.  As  a rule, 
the  superintendent  must  keep  up  repairs  and  improvements. 

There  are  twenty-three  almshouses  in  Illinois  operated  under  the 
contract  system.  The  evils  of  this  system  are  too  many  for  enumeration. 
The  chief  ones  are: 

First,  lack  of  care  of  inmates;  second,  ignorance  of  conditions  on  the 
part  of  the  county  board;  third,  deterioration  of  farm. 

THE  LACK  OF  CARE. 

When  the  superintendent  contracts  to  board  the  inmates  at  so  much  per 
pauper  per  week,  he  expects  to  make  a profit.  To  make  this  profit  he  must, 
unless  the  allowance  is  generous,  underfeed  and  underclothe  his  boarders. 
From  the  amount  allowed  him  he  may  have  to  clothe,  bury  and  provide  medi- 
cal care  for  his  charges  as  well  as  to  feed  them.  Even  if  he  intends  to  give 
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good  care  to  his  charges  and  make  his  profits  from  the  farm,  he  may  be 
compelled  through  crop  failures  to  abandon  his  humanitarian  policy. 

COUNTY  BOARD  IGNORANT. 

When  a county  board  rents  the  land  and  the  inmates  to  a superintendent, 
it  usually  feels  that  the  responsibility  is  ended  and  no  further  thought  need 
be  given  the  almshouse.  The  power  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  the  farm  and 
the  inmates  is  given  to  one  man.  He  accounts  for  finances  and  for  nothing 
else. 

DETERIORATION  OP  FARM. 

“The  poor  farm  is  the  poorest  farm  in  the  county,”  is  the  statement 
made  by  county  officials  who  have  leased  the  county  land  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Successful  farmers  to  whom  land  deterioration  is  little  less  than 
desecration  will,  as  members  of  the  county  board,  lease  county  land  on  terms 
which  they  would  indignantly  refuse  as  private  landowners.  The  land  is 
leased  for  short  terms.  Political  favor  determines  the  length  of  office  of  the 
superintendent.  A change  in  the  personnel  of  the  county  board  may  cause 
the  removal  of  a superintendent  at  any  time.  Consequently,  the  superin- 
tendent must  make  his  profits  while  he  can.  There  is  no  incentive  to  the 
superintendent  to  put  anything  into  the  land  and  every  incentive  to  him  to 
scratch  out  of  it  all  possible  while  he  has  the  opportunity.  As  the  years  go 
by,  therefore,  nothing  is  put  into  the  land  and  everything  is  taken  out.  The 
producing  value  of  the  land  diminishes.  The  repairs  are  not  kept  up.  The 
farm  in  time  becomes  the  “poorest  farm  in  the  county.” 

The  arid,  barren  county  lands  in  the  midst  of  prosperous  farms  tell  the 
story  of  the  extravagance,  as  well  as  the  inhumanity,  of  the  county  boards 
who  would  operate  their  almshouses  on  the  principle  of  the  least  expense 
to  the  county  and  the  highest  profit  to  the  superintendent. 

NO  ALMSHOUSE  STANDARD. 

There  are  evidently  no  definite  almshouse  standards  in  Illinois.  .The 
methods  of  almshouse  management  are  many.  Almshouses  are  operated 
as  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  shelters  for  degraded  derelicts,  as  safe 
prisons  for  the  feeble-minded  and  as  insane  asylums. 

The  institutions  operated  as  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  are  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  the  home  atmosphere  and  home  spirit  are  of  cardinal 
importance.  In  these  institutions  inmate  labor  is  of  more  value  than  in  the 
other  types.  The  homes  are  operated  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  for  mutual 
benefit;  and  under  careful  management,  inmate  labor  can  be  developed  to 
the  extent  of  moderate  helpfulness  to  the  managers  and  great  good  to  the 
inmates. 

The  niggardliness  of  county  boards  is  responsible  for  several  of  the 
institutions  which  disgrace  the  humanity  of  the  State.  Given  an  ancient 
building  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  inmates, 
many  of  whom  are  helpless  and  feeble-minded,  a large  farm  and  an  emphatic 
order  to  press  the  greatest  possible  profits  from  it,  a refusal  to  employ  any 
help — given  these  things,  what  opportunity  has  a superintendent  to  provide 
anything  more  than  shelter  and  food?  Cleanliness  and  care  in  illness  are 
impossible.  The  institution  is  little  better — possibly  not  at  all  better — than 
the  old-fashioned  “poorhouse”  which  fifty  years  ago  was  the  horror  of  the 
State. 

Even  under  these  distressing  conditions  there  are  a few  well-managed 
almshouses,  and  the  marvel  is  that,  under  such  circumstances,  any  one  is 
habitable. 

The  number  of  beautiful  buildings  operated  as  county  homes  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  built  all  over  Illinois  new 
almshouses  which  are  a credit  to  the  county  and  the  State.  The  buildings 
represent  the  most  modern  ideas  in  almshouse  construction.  They  are 
operated  with  less  labor,  less  expense  and  with  far  better  results  for  both 
managers  and  inmates  than  the  decayed  old  hovels  known  as  “poorhouses.” 

In  some  of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  State  there  still  remain  the 
ancient  horrors,  the  old  buildings  whose  wood  interiors  are  the  breeding 
places  of  every  sort  of  vermin,  which  hold  the  odors  of  half  a century  of 
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filth,  disease  and  death.  The  hideous  bars,  which  once  restrained  the  insane, 
now  shut  the  light  from  the  wretched  cells  of  old  men  and  old  women.  The 
maniac’s  shrieks  are  no  longer  heard,  but  the  bare  old  halls  and  the 
shadowed  cells  hold  memories  of  the  darkest  days  of  Illinois’  public  charity 
service. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  old  almshouses  have  been  made  modern, 
comfortable  and  sanitary. 

THE  ALMSHOUSE  A BUSINESS  PROJECT. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  almshouse  evils  in  Illinois  is  the  belief  that 
an  almshouse  should  be  an  agricultural  proposition  and  not  a home  for  the 
aged  and  infirm.  The  farm,  and  not  the  home,  is  the  all  important  consid- 
eration. The  superintendent  is  chosen  for  his  ability  to  make  the  land 
pay  expenses  and  not  for  his  ability  to  take  care  of  the  almshouse  popula- 
tion. His  records  must  show  expenditures  and  income.  Population  records 
consist  of  an  estimation  of  per  capita  cost. 

A comparison  of  the  investment  in  farming  utensils  with  the  investment 
in  household  equipment  is  significant.  The  inventory  shows  that  the  farm 
implements  represent  a greater  expenditure  than  the  household  equipment. 
Farm  machinery  totals  higher  in  the  usual  inventory  than  beds,  laundry 
equipment,  kitchen  conveniences,  bedding,  furniture  and  dishes.  The  greater 
expenditures  show  where  the  greater  interest  is  centered. 

Boone  County  established  its  first  almshouse  a year  ago.  Its  first  con- 
stitution demands  that  the  superintendent  shall  be  a man  suited  to  take  the 
best  possible  care  of  the  inmates  and  that  he  shall  have  a reasonable  amount 
of  executive  ability.  The  care  of  the  inmates  is  the  first  consideration.  The 
resolutions  passed  by  the  county  board  record  the  attitude  of  Boone  County 
toward  its  dependents.  Other  almshouses  are  operated  on  this  system,-  but 
Boone  County  is  the  only  one  that  has  publicly  declared  for  a policy  of 
humane  treatment  first,  and  economy  second. 

An  agricultural  project  and  a home  for  dependents  are  two  totally  dis- 
similar institutions,  but  the  majority  of  county  boards  demand  that  they 
shall  be  operated  as  one  by  the  almshouse  superintendent.  The  large  farms 
represent  a heavy  investment.  The  cash  income  from  the  investment  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  would  in  many  counties  support  the  poor  in 
comfort.  A large  farm  is  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  a home  for  dependents. 

The  State  Charities  Commission  has  repeatedly  advised  the  sale  of  the 
large  farms  and  urged  county  boards  to  apportion  the  farms  in  truck  gardens, 
dairy  pastures  and  poultry  yards.  Inmate  labor,  which  can  not  be  used  to  any 
extent  in  heavy  farm  work,  can  be  utilized  in  truck  gardens,  poultry  yards 
and  dairies.  The  food  requirements  of  a home  for  aged  dependents  are 
vegetables,  butter,  milk  and  eggs. 

THE  ALMSHOUSE  NOT  A CATCH-ALL. 

The  almshouse  should  not  be  the  catch-all  for  every  person  who  is  a 
county  problem.  The  insane  should  not  be  held  here  and,  in  fact,  are  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Children  should  never  be  permitted  inside  the  grounds.  The 
troublesome  relatives  of  persons  who  have  influence  with  the  county  board 
and  do  not  care  to  bear  the  expense  of  their  aged  mothers,  fathers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  held  here.  The  old  soldiers,  their  widows  and 
children  should  not  be  here.  With  the  exception  of  the  troublesome  relative, 
the  State  makes  provision  for  the  other  classes.  The  State  law  prohibits 
the  holding  of  the  insane.  Defective  children  go  to  the  Lincoln  State  School 
or  the  School  for  the  Blind  or  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  normal  ones  to 
the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  home.  There  are  State  homes  for  the  old  soldiers  and 
their  families.  The  State’s  attorney,  at  the  request  of  a supervisor  or  over- 
seer, may  secure  the  removal  of  the  troublesome  relative  and  compel  his 
family  to  take  care  of  him. 

The  almshouse  population  should  be  only  those  men  and  women  who 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves,  and  whose  relatives  within  the  degree  of 
consanguinity  liable  by  law,  are  unable  to  provide  for  them.  There  is  prob- 
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ably  not  an  almshouse  in  the  State  which  has  not  inmates  who  could,  and 
should,  he  removed. 

THE  INSANE. 

In  the  year  1915,  determined  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  Board  of 
Administration  and  the  State  Charities  Commission  to  have  the  insane  and 
the  children  removed;  the  insane  to  the  State  hospitals;  the  children  to 
suitable  homes. 

More  than  one  hundred  insane  persons  and  children  have  been  removed 
from  the  almshouses  in  the  last  year,  but  the  clearing  out  must  be  done 
again  and  again.  As  the  State  sweeps  one  stream  of  these  persons  out  of 
an  institution,  another  stream  creeps  in. 

That  the  county  boards  do  not  fully  realize  the  provisions  of  the  law 
forbidding  the  holding  of  the  insane  in  almshouses,  is  shown  by  the  bars 
that  continue  to  desecrate  the  almshouses,  that  are  built  in  even  the  newest 
and  best  of  the  county  homes.  The  cell  rooms  and  lockups  are  found  in  the 
new  buildings.  Lee  County  has  built  a home  without  bars.  Several  of  the 
new  homes  have  rows  of  barred  cells,  iron  cages  and  the  other  parapher- 
nalia of  the  jails  and  old-time  insane  asylums.  “We  need  them,”  is  the 
answer  repeatedly  given  to  requests  for  information  concerning  the  reasons 
for  installing  these  black  shadows.  The  State  law  says  no  insane  person 
shall  be  in  an  almshouse.  The  almshouse  superintendent  has  not  the  police 
power  to  imprison  an  inmate.  Why  then  the  “need”  for  the  bars?  The  bars 
should  he  taken  out  of  every  almshouse  in  the  State  and  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  darken  any  new  building. 

County  boards  have  been  lax  in  complying  with  the  law  requiring  every 
county  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Administration  its  plans  for  building  or 
remodeling  an  almshouse.  This  section  of  the  State  charities  law  has  been 
repeatedly  ignored  and  as  a result  several  otherwise  very  beautiful  institu- 
tions are  marred  by  the  relics  of  the  days  of  horrors. 

HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENT  NECESSARY. 

Provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  is  made  in  one-fifth  of  the  almshouses. 
Trained  nursing  service  is  provided  in  one-half  of  this  number.  In  all  others 
the  sick  persons  must  be  taken  to  a hospital  or  cared  for  by  the  already  over- 
worked managers  or  by  the  other  inmates.  The  first  method  is  expensive, 
the  second  is  a cruel  increase  in  labor  and  the  third  is  an  inhuman  way  of 
taking  care  of  the  sick. 

In  almshouses  whose  population  is  twenty  or  more,  there  will  be  a high 
per  cent  of  sick  and  helpless  persons.  The  character  of  the  population  of  an 
almshouse  is  such  that  there  will  always  be  helpless  ones  who  require  care. 
Also,  there  will  always  he  those  that  require  isolation.  Nursing  service 
should  be  considered  an  essential  feature  of  an  almshouse. 

There  are  always  county  dependents  at  county  expense  in  the  hospitals 
who  should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  almshouse.  The  amounts  expended  by 
the  larger  counties  for  this  class  of  persons  in  the  city  hospitals  would  equip 
and  maintain  first-class  hospitals  in  the  almshouses.  A comparison  of  hos- 
pital bills  paid  by  counties  who  maintain  no  nursing  service  at  the  almshouse 
with  the  hospital  bills  of  those  that  do,  will  prove  the  economy  of  the  alms- 
house hospital. 


TERMS  OP  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A superintendent  should  be  appointed  for  at  least  five  years  and  removed 
only  for  incompetency.  One  of  the  evils  of  the  almshouse  system  of  Illinois 
is  the  short  term  for  superintendents.  There  is,  of  course,  a political  reason 
for  the  short  term.  A superintendent  can  hardly  map  out  his  policy  and 
work  out  his  problems  if  he  knows  that  any  month  he  may  be  asked  to 
resign.  The  knowledge  that  his  position  is  only  temporary  is  small  incentive 
for  good  constructive  work.  It  may  be  an  incentive  to  extract  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit  from  the  land. 

Lake,  Knox,  Shelby,  Ogle,  Lee  and  Schuyler  Counties  have  excellent 
records  for  length  of  service  of  superintendents  and  no  criticism  can  be  made 
of  the  work  of  the  managers  of  any  of  these  institutions. 
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THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  PACT. 

The  fact  that  has  most  forcibly  impressed  the  inspector,  after  an  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions  of  all  the  almshouses  in  Illinois,  the  one  that  stands 
out  as  the  most  significant  in  the  summary  of  almshouse  conditions,  is; 
there  is  absolutely  no  relation  between  expenditure  and  method  of  manage- 
ment. The  costliest  almshouses  are  not  the  best.  The  cheapest  are  not  the 
worst.  The  cleanest,  most  comfortable  and  most  humanely  operated  may  be 
the  least  expensive  or  the  costliest.  The  costliest  may  be  the  most  filthy 
or  the  best. 

The  Schuyler  County  almshouse  is  the  most  economically  operated  in 
the  State.  It  pays  all  expenses  and  returns  money  every  year  to  the  county 
treasury.  No  almshouse  in  Illinois  is  operated  on  better  principles  of 
humanity  and  kindly  care  of  the  inmates.  The  home  spirit  is  developed  to 
the  highest  degree.  The  care  given  the  inmates  is  more  that  which  is  given 
to  the  patients  of  a well-kept  hospital  than  to  almshouse  inmates. 

Compare  with  it  the  McLean  County  almshouse.  The  farm  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  farms  in  the  State.  The  producing  value  of  the  land 
is  high.  There  are  a few  more  acres  in  the  farm  than  in  the  Schuyler  County 
home.  There  is  a larger  population  in  the  McLean  institution,  but  the  popu- 
lation is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  in  expense.  The  McLean 
farm  costs  the  county  about  $16,000  a year  exclusive  of  hospital  bills — an 
item  which  the  Schuyler  County  almshouse  pays  from  its  income.  The 
ninety  inmates  live  in  an  old  building  which  is  patched  here  and  there  to 
keep  it  fairly  habitable.  The  inmates  receive  shelter,  heat,  untidily  pre- 
pared food.  They  must  wait  on  themselves  and  on  each  other.  The  county 
employs  help  for  the  superintendent’s  family,  but  none  is  provided  for  the 
inmates.  The  conditions  in  this  institution,  operated  by  the  second  wealth- 
iest county  in  Illinois,  are  far  from  being  a credit  to  the  poorest  county. 

Adjoining  Schuyler  County  is  Cass,  with  the  highest  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  of  inmates.  Cass  County  has  a smaller  acreage,  but  its  acreage 
is  little  less  than  Schuyler  County’s  was  before  the  farm  receipts  bought 
more  land.  And  the  Cass  County  almshouse,  with  an  unnecessarily  high 
per  capita  cost,  can  not  be  classed  as  one  of  the  first-class  almshouses  of 
the  State. 

The  Morgan  County  almshouse,  classed  by  inspectors  for  years  as  one 
of  the  most  wretchedly  operated  in  the  State,  is  now  in  better  physical 
condition  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  repairs,  lower  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

For  further  instances  of  the  absolute  lack  of  any  relation  between 
expenditure  and  method  of  management,  the  inspector  refers  readers  to  the 
reports  of  almshouse  inspections  published  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  appropriations  for  outdoor  relief  in  Illinois  for  the  year,  1914-1915, 
were  $1,300,000.  In  this  amount  are  not  included  mothers’  pensions,  blind 
relief,  care  of  dependent  children,  or  private  relief. 

Every  county  in  Illinois  expended  its  entire  appropriation  and  many 
counties  were  compelled  to  exceed  theirs.  The  money  was  distributed  by 
1,500  supervisors  and  overseers.  It  was  expended  for  groceries,  clothing, 
fuel,  rent,  medical  care  and  transportation.  The  expenditure  totaled 
$1,500,000. 

In  Jess  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  counties,  the  overseers  file  data  of 
relief  expenditures,  and  in  these  counties  all  supervisors  do  not  file  com- 
plete data.  Cook  and  Grundy  Counties,  where  public  relief  funds  are 
expended  under  the  direction  of  one  county  agent  for  each  county,  are  the 
only  counties  where  complete  data  of  the  entire  expenditure  are  filed. 
Consequently,  we  find  two  counties  in  the  State  which  present  complete 
reports  and  eight  which  present  complete  reports  of  sections  of  the  counties. 

Cause  of  pauperism  is  the  item  ignored  by  nearly  every  overseer  in 
the  State. 

A general  idea  of  the  amount  and  character  of  relief  can  be  secured. 
It  is  possible  to  learn  that  the  poor  are  fed,  clothed,  kept  warm  and  given 
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medical  attention.  Beyond  these  general  facts  the  records  give  little 
detailed  information. 

The  methods  of  handling  the  poor  fall  into  three  groups: 

First,  the  poor  are  regarded  as  a necessary,  ever  present,  incurable 
evil,  a group  of  people  who  must  be  fed  and  kept  warm  by  the  easiest 
means. 

Second,  the  relief  funds  are  used  as  financial  and  political  assets  of 
county  officials. 

Third,  family  rehabilitation  is  a vital  consideration  in  the  method  of 
expenditure.  There  is  a systematic  effort  to  raise  the  charity  recipients 
above  the  poverty  line.  Preventive  work  is  done  by  providing  for  children, 
by  securing  medical  attention  for  the  wage  earner  and  the  mother. 

THE  COUNTY  CHRONICS. 

In  the  communities  in  which  the  poor  are  regarded  as  a necessary, 
incurable  evil,  we  find  little  effort  at  family  rehabilitation.  We  find,  in  these 
communities,  the  families  who  have  for  three  generations  “been  on  the 
county.”  We  find  here  the  custom  of  giving  pensions  to  families  year  after 
year,  and  as  the  older  members  die  the  pensions  pass  on  to  the  descendants. 
In  one  county  the  inspector  was  shown  a list  of  six  families  which  for  more 
than  twenty  years  had  been  regular  pensioners  on  the  county.  A grand- 
father had  just  died.  His  adult  grandchildren  were  to  draw  his  pension. 
The  only  reason  for  allowing  the  pensions  was  that  the  families  had  always 
been  “on  the  county.” 

An  examination  of  the  files  for  a few  years  past  shows  that  this  per- 
nicious custom  has  been  abandoned  in  many  counties  and  has  been  less 
practiced  in  others.  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  county  boards 
contain  vigorous  protests  by  supervisors  against  this  method  of  -pauper- 
izing families,  expending  county  funds  without  effective  results  and  making 
charity  the  community  burden.  That  these  protests  have  had  good  results, 
is  proved  by  the  decreasing  number  of  “county  chronics.”  The  counties 
which  regard  dependency  as  an  incurable  disease,  investigate  no  farther 
than  to  learn  that  food  and  clothing  are  needed  and  when  these  are  supplied 
they  feel  that  their  duty  is  done.  Under  this  system,  pauperism  becomes  a 
chronic  disease  of  a community,  the  expenditures,  relieve  immediate  distress 
and  do  not  approach  the  causes. 

THE  OFFICIALS’  ASSETS. 

The  inspector  was  shown  bills  for  large  amounts  of  goods  purchased  for 
which  itemized  bills  had  never  been  presented,  no  written  orders  had  been 
given  and  no  record  of  expenditure,  except  the  words  “goods  for  paupers,” 
had  been  filed.  Bills  for  goods  purchased  of  “John  Smith,  Merchant,”  bore 
the  O.  K.  of  “John  Smith,  Supervisor.”  County  records  contain  certain 
names  oft  repeated.  John  Smith  draws  pay  as  supervisor.  Bills,'  presented 
by  John  Smith,  as  merchant,  show  that  goods  were  sold  to  “paupers”  from 
John  Smith’s  store  on  the  order  of  John  Smith,  as  supervisor.  John  Smith 
may  also  be  a member  of  the  county  farm  committee  and  he  will  O.  K. 
purchases  of  goods  from  John  Smith’s  store.  Or  perhaps,  John  Smith  owns 
a choice  collection  of  small  huts.  We  find  that  the  county  board  allows 
rent  to  poor  persons  and  John  Smith’s  name  appears  as  the  one  to  whom 
rent  is  paid  by  the  county  for  “paupers.”  Or,  John  Smith,  as  contractor, 
receives  large  sums  of  money  for  repairs  authorized  by  John  Smith,  as 
supervisor. 


THE  SLUSH  FUND. 

The  use  of  the  outdoor  relief  fund  as  the  slush  fund  for  county 'Officials, 
has  been  a recognized  custom  for  so  many  years  in  some  communities  that 
little  attempt  at  concealment  of  the  facts  is  made.  Relief  orders  go  through 
the  stores  of  the  persons  who  will  vote  right  on  election  day.  Orders  for 
relief  may  be  secured  by  able-bodied  men  who  understand  the  principles  of 
reciprocity  on  election  day.  An  order  for  groceries  may  be  traded,  in  some 
communities,  for  other  commodities  more  desired  by  the  good  voter. 

One  private  charity  organization  investigated  the  circumstances  of 
families  receiving  county  aid  from  one  supervisor,  and  learned  that  the 
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income  of  one  family  in  salaries  was  $80  a month  and  that  they  owned  the 
house  they  lived  in.  There  were  several  votes  in  that  family.  This  same 
supervisor  had  recommended  the  refusal  of  the  mothers’  pension  to  an 
applicant  who  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  poor  relief  fund 
proves  to  be  in  some  communities  a valuable  political  asset  of  the  supervisor. 

OVERSEERS  GET  RESULTS. 

The  class  of  supervisors  and  overseers  who  administer  relief  funds  on  a 
constructive  plan  is  fortunately  increasing  in  numbers.  Supervisors,  over- 
seers and  the  general  public  are  beginning  to  regard  county  charity  admin- 
istration as  a responsibility  which  must  be  discharged  in  a manner  to 
produce  the  best  results  for  the  recipients  and  the  community.  The  hit  or 
miss  system  of  giving  without  investigation,  of  satisfying  present  needs 
without  consideration  of  causes  or  results  and  the  slush  fund  method,  are 
gradually  being  abandoned. 

Family  rehabilitation  is  secured  by  careful  investigation  of  causes  of 
dependency,  by  putting  into  effect  the  available  legal  machinery,  by  sys- 
tematic and  adequate  relief  at  necessary  periods,  sometimes  by  proper 
medical  care  and  by  cooperation  with  other  relief  agencies. 

The  welfare  of  the  child  is  recognized  in  many  counties  as  the  best 
preventive  of  future  dependency  and  delinquency  and  this  recognition  takes 
practical  form  in  the  employment  of  public  health  nurses  and  competent 
probation  officers. 

The  consideration  of  the  individual  case,  the  attitude  that  each  person 
is  potentially  an  economic  unit  to  be  taken  from  the  poverty  line  and 
restored  to  a place  of  usefulness,  is  showing  results  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  brought  back  to  self-support. 

Cooperation  between  public  and  private  charity  officials  is  becoming 
more  general  and  is  a means  of  decreasing  graft  on  the  part  of  both  officials 
and  recipients,  prevents  duplication  of  relief  and  reduces  expenditures  of 
money,  labor  and  time. 

A STANDARD  OF  COUNTY  CHARITY. 

There  should  be  a definite  standard  of  county  charity  and  it  should  be 
adopted  in  every  county  in  the  State.  When  it  is,  the  first  two  methods  of 
charity  administration  will  disappear  and  the  third  will  become  State-wide. 

A definite  standard  can  be  established  and  maintained  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1)  The  law  requiring  supervisors  and  overseers  to  record  names,  ages, 
birthplaces,  amount  and  character  ot  aid  and  causes  of  dependency,  shall  be 
observed  in  every  township  in  every  county  in  the  State.  The  keeping  of 
these  records  in  conformity  with  the  law  produces  automatically  investiga- 
tion and  care  in  administration. 

(2)  A candidate’s  qualifications  for  overseer  of  the  poor  shall  bo  con- 
sidered. There  are  few  townships  in  which  the  candidate’s  ability  to  aid 
the  poor  is  ever  investigated  or  even  mentioned.  The  care  of  the  poor  is  a 
responsibility  and  the  would-be  supervisor  should  be  regarded  as  a future 
relief  agent  and  his  ability  to  fill  this  position  should  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  voters. 

(3)  There  shall  be  systematic  cooperation  between  public  and  private 
relief  officials  and  between  these  officials  and  probation  officers.  This 
cooperation  should  extend  to  the  State  charity  officials  and  the  private 
State-wide  relief  agencies.  The  benefits  of  cooperation  will  be  quickly 
realized  by  county  and  State  officials,  by  private  relief  agencies,  both  local 
and  general,  and  by  the  county  dependents. 


PRIVATE  CHARITY  IN  ILLINOIS. 

An  estimate  of  the  expenditures  of  the  private  charity  organizations  of 
the  State  can  not  be  made  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  There  is  hardly  a 
hamlet  in  Illinois  which  has  not  its  charity  agency.  Statements  of  expendi- 
tures have  been  secured  from  the  larger  associations  and  it  has  been  possible 
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to  present  outlines  of  their  work.  But  in  every  city,  town  and  village  are 
the  smaller  organizations,  working  steadily,  sometimes  quietly,  relieving 
distress  and  drawing  families  out  of  the  poverty  line.  The  methods  of 
work  cover  many  lines,  charity  relief,  public  health,  religious  instruction, 
industrial  training,  infant  welfare — every  line  by  which  men,  women  and 
children  can  be  raised  to  better  standards  of  living. 

There  are  the  social  service  departments  of  the  churches,  the  hospitals, 
the  public  schools.  There  are  the  home  missionary  societies,  the  philan- 
thropic departments  of  the  clubs,  the  sewing  societies.  That  they  do  splendid 
work  for  humanity,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  That  they  are  fre- 
quently imposed  upon  by  unworthy  applicants,  there  is  strong  probability. 
That  there  is  much  duplication  of  relief,  is  practically  certain. 

A conservative  estimate  of  relief  expenditures  by  private  organizations 
outside  of  Cook  County  might  place  the  sum  total  at  one  half  million  dollars. 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  State  Charities  Commission  to  advise 
communities  concerning  ways  and  means  of  investigations  and  expendi- 
tures. The  commission  frequently  knows  so  little  of  the  conditions  under 
which  aid  is  given  by  private  funds  that  advice  would  be  of  little  real 
benefit  and  criticism  would  be  presumptuous.  Where  conditions  are  thor- 
oughly known  to  the  commission  and  aid  is  asked  there  will  be  an  imme- 
diate response.' 

But  there  is  one  recommendation  which  the  inspector  can  make  and 
this  recommendation  would  prove  valuable  in  every  community  in  Illinois 
regardless  of  differences  in  local  conditions.  This  recommendation  is  the 
establishment  in  every  county  in  the  State  of  a Central  Registration  bureau. 

In  the  section  of  this  volume  devoted  to  Chicago  institutions,  will  be 
found  an  article  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Crittenden,  head  of  the  Chicago  Social 
Service  Registration  Bureau.  In  this  article.  Miss  Crittenden  describes 
the  evolution  of  the  great  bureau  which  is  annually  saving  large  sums  of 
money  to  all  social  agencies  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  to  county  and  city 
public  charity  officials.  The  general  plan  of  this  bureau  can  be  carried  out 
on  a small  scale  in  every  county  in  the  State.  In  the  communities  in 
which  there  are  no  funds  for  clerk  hire,  the  work  can  be  done  by  volun- 
teers. The  amount  of  time  required  will  be  small.  The  saving  in  time, 
money  and  labor  will  be  great. 

A modification  of  this  bureau  would  be  a central  case  register  where  all 
social  agencies  could  keep  their  case  records.  The  records  would  be  the 
common  property  of  all  agencies.  This  plan  is  entirely  feasible  in  a city 
with  four  or  five  active  social  agencies. 

Lack  of  cooperation  between  social  agencies,  and  between  private  and 
public  charity  organizations  and  among  county,  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions, has  resulted  in  duplication  of  relief  and  in  general  confusion.  The 
lack  of  cooperation  between  private  charity  workers  and  county  and  State 
child-placing  agencies  has  resulted  in  real  harm  to  families,  and  in  a few 
instances  children  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Families  have  become  sepa- 
rated, and  records  compiled  from  numerous  agencies  show  members  of  a 
family,  in  many  instances,  scattered  among  half  a dozen  private,  county 
and  State  institutions.  A comparison  of  case  histories  of  four  organizations 
in  a city  of  15,000  shows  that  at  one  time,  three  families  were  being  sup- 
ported by  four  agencies,  acting  independently  of  each  other  and  no  agency 
aware  that  the  others  were  giving  relief.  Similar  instances  are  on  record 
throughout  the  State.  A central  registration  bureau,  or  a bureau  for  case 
histories,  would  bring  about  a definite  system  of  cooperation  between  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  and  would  prevent  duplication,  unnecessary 
expenditures  and  frauds. 


STATE  PRIVATE  AGENCIES. 

Four  private  charity  organizations  play  an  important  part  in  relief  work 
in  Illinois.  They  are  the  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society,  the 
Illinois  Humane  Society,  the  State  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis and  the  Public  Health  Nurses’  Association. 
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The  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assist- 
ants to  the  Juvenile  Coui  ts  and  its  activities  extend  to  all  parts  of  Illinois. 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  has  local  organizations  in  nearly  half  the 
counties  of  the  State  and  these  societies  are  active  in  the  care  of  children. 

The  State  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  practical  relief  organizations  in  Illinois.  The  work  of 
the  association  includes  not  only  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  public  health 
and  the  physical  care  of  the  tubercular  sick,  but  the  care  of  children. 

The  Public  Health  Nurses’  Association  has  as  one  of  its  objects  a better 
standard  of  public  health. 

The  influences  of  these  four  organizations  extend  to  all  communities 
of  the  State  and  by  their  close  cooperation  with  public  and  private  agencies 
reach  all  classes  of  persons. 

A brief  summary  of  the  work  of  each  of  these  organizations  follows: 

CHILDREN’S  HOME  AND  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society  is  the  largest  home-flnding 
association  in  Illinois.  The  general  office  is  at  209  South  State  Street,  Repub- 
lic Building,  Chicago. 

The  reports  for  the  ten  months  from  January  1 to  November  1,  1915, 
show  that  fifty  counties  in  Illinois  committed  children  to  the  care  of  this 
society. 

The  number  of  dependent  children  handled  by  the  society  during  that 
time  was  2,276.  The  number  committed  by  the  County  Courts  was  211. 
Three  hundred  and  sixteen  homeless  children  were  placed  in  foster 
families.  One  hundred  and  sixty-one  mothers  with  babies  were  placed 
at  domestic  service.  The  number  of  foster  families  that  have  children 
received  from  this  society  is  1,031.  The  expenditure  for  the  care  and 
training  of  each  child  for  one  year  is  $51.70. 

The  society  maintains  two  receiving  homes,  one  at  Evanston  and  one 
at  Duquoin, 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  President,  R.  J.  Bennett;  vice  presi- 
dent, John  A.  Carpenter;  secretary  and  general  superintendent,  Wilfred  S. 
Reynolds;  treasurer,  Henry  A.  Rumsey. 

The  following  special  departments  are  maintained:  Receiving  institu- 
tions for  special  care  and  treatment;  a home  placing  and  supervision  depart- 
ment; an  aid  department;  an  institution  for  the  training  of  girls;  a home 
for  disabled  children;  a big  brother  and  sister  department. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES. 

Miss  Ella  S.  Crandall,  executive  secretary  of  the  Public  Health  Nurses’ 
Association,  has  supplied  the  following  data  of  public  health  work  in 
Illinois : 

Aurora,  population  29,807 — The  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  of  Aurora,  room 
14,  City  Hall.  Established  January,  1913.  One  nurse  who  has  been  appointed 
sanitary  inspector;  in  consideration  for  which  the  city  pays  part  of  her  salary. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Putnam,  secretary. 

Aurora — Aurora  public  schools,  office  East  Hig-h  School.  Established 
February  2,  1911.  One  nurse,  who  is  called  “School  Nurse  and  Inspector  of 
Hygiene.”  She  makes  all  the  physical  examinations.  There  is  no  medical 
inspector. 

Bloomington,  population  25,768 — Anti-Tuberculosis  Association  of  McLean 
County,  211  East  Jefferson  Street.  Established  January,  1914.  One  nurse. 
She  is  paid  by  the  visit,  and  is  employed  jointly  by  the  Tuberculosis  Association 
and  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Henry  Behr,  secretary 
(care  of  Associated  Charities). 

Bloomington — Brokaw  Hospital.  Established  January,  1904.  One  graduate 
nurse  and  one  pupil  nurse  care  for  tuberculosis  patients  and  all  general  cases. 
(No  financial  support  from  city.) 

Champaign,  population  12,421 — The  Champaign  County  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Health  League,  Imperial  building.  Established  January,  1912.  This  association 
has  a woman  medical  missionary  acting  as  a nurse  for  tuberculosis  patients. 

Champaign — Board  of  Education,  office  High  School.  Established  1911. 
One  nurse.  Paid  from  school  funds.  There*  is  no  medical  inspector ; the  nurse 
works  out  her  own  problems. 

Chicago,  population  2,185,283 — Department  of  Health,  Child  Hygiene  Divi- 
sion. Established  1908.  One  hundred  and  ten  nurses  work  financed  by  city 
school.  Miss  Helen  W.  Kelly,  superintendent  of  nurses.  Dr.  Herman  Spaulding, 
medical  inspector. 
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Chicago — Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  105  West  Monroe  Street. 
Established  1907.  Forty  nurses,  financed  by  the  city.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Wing,  general 
superintendent. 

Chicago — The  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  104  South  Michigan  Avenue. 
Established  1889.  Seventy-four  nurses.  These  nurses  care  for  tubercular  bed 
patients  and  all  general  cases.  (No  financial  support  from  the  city.)  Mrs. 
Robert  McGann,  secretary. 

Chicago  Heights,  population  14,526 — ^Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Chicago 
Heights,  262  East  16th  Street.  Established  October,  1911.  Two  nurses.  The 
city  pays  this  association  $25  per  month  as  the  head  nurse.  Miss  Lavier,  is 
police  matron.  Tuberculosis  cases  and  all  general  cases  are  cared  for.  They 
maintain  an  open  air  baby  tent  from  May  1 to  September  15,  with  a special 
nurse  in  charge.  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  the  associa- 
tion 50  cents  for  visits  made  to  their  industrial  policy  holders.  The  remainder 
of  their  revenue  comes  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  membership  dues. 
Miss  Grace  M.  Grable,  1647  Euclid  Avenue,  secretary. 

Decatur,  population  31,140 — Board  of  Education,  office  High  School.  Estab- 
lished 1911.  The  Board  of  Education  pays  the  entire  salary  of  a woman  who  is 
not  a graduate  nurse.  She  gives  half  of  her  time  to  instruction  in  physical 
education  to  girls,  and  the  remainder  of  her  time  as  a visiting  nurse.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Engleman,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Elgin,  population  25,976 — This  city  has  one  school  nurse,  writes  the  super- 
intendent of  Sherman  Hospital.  No  further  information  has  been  received. 

Evanston,  population  19,259 — Board  of  Education,  office  Haven  School. 
Established  February,  1911.  One  nurse  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
nurse  is  also  truant  officer.  Dr.  Mary  Brooks  Baird,  medical  inspector. 

Evanston— Visiting  Nurse  Association,  326  Demster  Street.  Established 
January,  1898.  One  nurse  cares  for  tuberculosis  patients,  with  other  general 
cases.  Miss  Harriety  Ely,  nurse.  Mrs.  P.  C.  Liitkin,  chairman,  1330  Church 
Street. 

Freeport,  population  17,567 — Board  of  Education,  office  Public  Library. 
Established  October,  1913.  One  nurse  paid  by  Board  of  Education. 

Freeport — Pupil  nurses  from  Globe  Hospital  care  for  tuberculosis  and  all 
general  cases.  Established  June,  1912.  Paid  by  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Freeport — Young  Women  Workers  King’s  Daughters  Mission.  Established 
1903.  One  nurse;  tuberculosis  and  general  cases  cared  for. 

Galesburg,  population  22,089 — Board  of  Education,  Established  1909.  One 
nurse,  combines  school  nursing  with  a truant  officer’s  duties.  City  gives  finan- 
cial support.  There  is  no  regular  medical  inspector.  All  the  physicians  in 
Galesburg  give  assistance. 

Galesburg — ^Visiting  Nurse  Association,  City  Hall.  Established  August, 
1908.  One  nurse  cares  for  tuberculosis  and  all  general  cases  and  visits  all 
department  of  health  cases.  The  work  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 
Mrs.  Fred  Brandt,  679  Willard  Street,  secretary. 

Hinsdale,  population  2,461 — There  is  one  school  nurse  in  Hinsdale.  Further 
information  is  expected. 

Jacksonville,  population  15,326 — Public  Health  Nursing  Association.  Estab- 
lished April,  1914.  One  nurse  supported  by  Board  of  Education,  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association  and  Woman’s  Club.  Work  largely  confined  to  school  children 
and  tuberculosis  cases.  Mrs.  A.  Adams,  secretary,  871  W.  College  Avenue. 

Joliet,  population  34,670 — Central  Council  on  Public  Health,  518  Barber 
building.  Established  October  1,  1914.  One  nurse,  cares  for  tuberculosis  and 
all  general  cases.  School  children  needing  attention  are  referred  to  the  visiting 
purse.  The  work  is  supported  by  the  central  council.  Mr.  W.  P.  Heilman,  sec- 
retary. 

Kewanee,  population  9,307 — Civic  Nurse,  Board  of  Kewanee  Woman’s  Club, 
office  North  Side  Dispensary.  Established  July,  1912.  One  nurse.  Tuberculosis 
and  general  cases  cared  for.  No  medical  inspection  in  school  rooms.  School 
children  cared  for  at  the  dispensary.  No  municipal  support.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Hollin, 
secretary  of  the  board,  620  South  Chestnut  Street. 

Lake  Forest,  population  3,349 — -Lake  Forest  Woman’s  Club,  Nurses  Commit- 
tee. Established  October  15,  1914.  One  nurse.  Tuberculosis,  school  and  general 
nursing  cases.  City  gives  some  financial  support. 

La  Salle,  population  11,537 — Hygienic  Institute,  Department  of  Health  for 
La  Salle,  Peru  and  Oglesby.  Office,  Township  Jligh  School.  Established  1912. 
One  school  nurse.  The  school  is  organized  for  urban  and  rural  children.  The 
Hygienic  Institute  made  an  arrangement  with  the  city  corporations  of  LaSalle, 
Peru  and  Oglesby,  as  well  as  the  cotinty  districts  to  direct  the  health  affairs  of 
the  entire  township.  It  inspects  all  school  children  and  placed  a school  nurse 
in  the  high  school  building.  It  is  expected  that  other  nurses  will  be  placed  in 
the  ward  schools.  Dr.  G.  F.  Ruediger,  health  officer. 

Moline,  population  24,199 — Board  of  Education,  Library  building.  Estab- 
lished September,  1914.  One  nurse  paid  from  school  funds. 

Moline — The  King’s  Daughters,  Visiting  Nurse  Department,  153%  3d 
Avenue.  Established  1903.  A staff  of  three  nurses  care  for  tuberculosis  and  all 
general  cases.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Foster,  secretary,  44th  Street  and  5th  Avenue. 

Mt.  Carmel,  population  6,934 — Woman’s  Club,  office  Central  School  build- 
ing. Established  October,  1914.  One  nurse  cares  for  tuberculosis  and  general 
cases  and  visits  schools.  No  municipal  support. 

Ottawa,  population  9,535 — Ottawa  Public  Health  Nursing  Organization,  city 
offices  Central  Life  building.  Established  January,  1915.  One  nurse  cares  for 
tuberculosis  and  all  general  cases.  City  supplies  a desk  and  telephone  for  use 
of  nurse.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Carr,  1434  Ottawa  Avenue,  secretary. 
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Peoria,  population  66,950 — Board  of  School  Inspectors  of  the  City  of  Peoria, 
203  City  Hall.  Established  January,  1914.  One  school  nurse;  city  and  State 
gives  financial  support.  The  nurse  is  called  “supervisor  of  health.”  There  is 
no  medical  inspector. 

Peoria — The  Peoria  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  404  City 
Hall.  Established  September,  1911.  One  nurse;  two-thirds  of  the  nurse’s  salary 
is  paid  by  the  city,  one-third  by  the  Tuberculosis  Association.  Dr.  J.  C.  Wallace, 
507  Observatory  building,  secretary. 

Quincy,  population  36,587 — Anti-Tuberculosis  League  of  Adams  County. 
Established  October,  1914.  One  tuberculosis  nurse.  No  financial  support  from 
the  city  or  county.  Miss  L.  M.  Beckenbaugh,  secretary,  725  N.  12th  Street. 

Quincy — Board  of  Education,  has  one  nurse;  no  other  information  at  hand. 

Rockford,  population  45,401 — Board  of  Education.  Established  1910.  Three 
nurses  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  D.  W.  Day,  medical  inspector.  Trust 
building. 

Rockford — ^Visiting  Nurse  Association,  City  Hall.  Established  February, 
1912.  Three  nurses  care  for  tuberculosis  and  all  general  cases.  No  financial 
support  from  the  city.  Miss  Evelyn  Gregory,  319  South  2d  Street,  secretary. 

Rock  Island,  population  24,335 — The  Rock  Island  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
634  18th  Street.  Established  1907.  Two  nurses  care  for  tuberculosis  and  all 
general  cases.  No  financial  support  from  the  city.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Sharp,  1609  21st 
Street,  SGcrctfl^ry. 

Springfield,  population  51,678 — Board  of  Education.  Established  1911.  One 
nurse;  work  financed  by  Board  of  Education.  They  have  a dental  dispensary 
open  two  afternoons  a week,  equipped  and  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  served  by  members  of  the  Dental  Society. 

Springfield — Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association,  628  East  Capitol  Avenue. 
Established  January,  1911.  Two  nurses;  work  financed  by  the  association.  Mr. 
Louis  G.  Coleman,  Illinois  Bank  building,  secretary. 

Winnetka,  population  3,168 — Relief  and  Aid  Society.  Established  February, 
1912.  One  nurse.  Tuberculosis,  general  cases  and  school  work.  Financial  sup- 
port given  by  the  town.  Mr.  W.  P.  Sidley,  secretary. 

THE  ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

There  are  thirty-seven  agencies  and  thirty-three  of  the  Illinois  Humane 
Societies  working  in  fifty-six  cities  (thirty-eight  counties)  of  the  State. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  year  1915-1916  are:  John  L.  Shortall, 
president;  Solomon  Sturges,  vice  president;  Charles  E.  Murison,  treasurer; 
George  A.  H.  Scott,  secretary. 

The  offices  of  the  society  are  at  1145  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  appended  table  gives  the  reports  of  the  work  of  forty-four  societies 
and  agencies  working  in  thirty-one  counties  in  the  year  1914. 


Name  of  society  or  agency. 

County. 

Child  work. 

Animal  work. 

Complaints. 

Benefited. 

Placed  in 
homes. 

Prose- 

cutions. 

Complaints. 

Relieved. 

Humanely 

destroyed. 

Prose- 

cutions. 

Alton  Branch  Society 

Madison.  . . . 

18 

20 

12 

5 

17 

45 

40 

2 

Boone  County  Branch  Society.  . . . 

Boone 

100 

39 

21 

100 

50 

12 

6 

Bloomington  Humane  Soc.  (Inc.).  . 

McLean 

61 

54 

12 

'"e 

70 

26 

11 

8 

Canton  Humane  Society  (Inc.)... 

Fulton 

6 

8 

6 

2 

20 

23 

13 

8 

Carroll  County  Humane  Society.  . 

Carroll 

6 

8 

2 

CJiampaign  County  Humane  So- 

ciety (Inc.)  

Champaign. 

96 

42 

21 

11 

Chicago  Heights  Branch  Society.  . 

Cook 

'34 

'282 

"ie 

"21 

37 

6 

8 

5 

Carpentersville,  Fred  Pertit,  Sp. 

Agent  

Kane 

1 

1 

1 

Dixon.  Wm.  G.  Kent,  Sp.  Agt.  . . . 

Lee 

3 

10 

3 

12 

j. 

6 

1 

5 

' '2 

Downers  Grove,  Jacob  Klein,  Sp. 

Agent  

Dupage 

1 

0 

Edwardsville  Humane  Society.  . . . 

Madison. . . . 

47 

166 

40 

1 

39 

A 

2 

Elgin  Humane  Society 

Kane 

40 

7 

Evanston  Humane  Society 

Cook 

V * 

V 

* 

* 

OO 

if 

' V " 

Effingham,  George  Austin,  Sp.  Agt. 

Effingham.  . 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

* 

if 

* 

Ford  County  Humane  Society 

(Inc.)  

Ford 

3 

Geneseo  Auxiliary  Committee.... 

Henry 

2 

2 

Grayville,  E.  F.  Johnson,  Sp.  Agt. 

White 

* 

* 

* 

if 

n. 

* 

Harvard  Branch  Society 

McHenry.  . . 

* 

* 

% 

if- 

if 

Joliet  Humane  Society 

Will 

300 

15 

3 

Kankakee,  Wilber  Reed,  Sp.  Agt.  . 

Kankakee.  . . 

2 

187 

37 

13 

1 

Lake  County  Humane  Society. . . . 

Lake 

14 

10 

5 

41 

41 

4 

1 

26 


Name  of  society  or  agency. 


Child  work. 


Animal  work. 


County. 

Complaints. 

Benefited. 

Placed  in 

homes. 

Prose- 

cutions. 

Complaints. 

Relieved. 

Humanely 

destroyed. 

McDonough, 

12 

12 

10 

10 

2 

Wabash 

4 

20 

5 

60 

102 

40 

Jefferson.  . . . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Cook 

7 

57 

50 

La  Salle.  . . . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Christian.  . . 

* 

* 

* 

3 

2 

2 

Peoria 

g 

20 

7 

150 

60 

30 

Bureau 

5 

12 

22 

1 

Adams 

100 

50 

10 

10 

200 

450 

30 

Ogle 

5 

13 

1 

10 

2 

1 

Rock  Island. 

5 

6 

159 

129 

16 

Shelby 

10 

10 

1 

13 

9 

4 

Sangamon . . 

10 

48 

is 

10 

90 

90 

439 

Kane 

28 

6 

5 

2 

35 

46 

11 

St.  Clair.  . . . 
Iroquois.  . . . 

37 

72 

33 

14 

24 

2 

31 

8 

15 

7 

Dupage 

* 

* 

Winnebago . 

5 

3 

256 

353 

258 

Cook 

3 

33 

30 

512 

854 

144 

76 

2,005 

1,761 

1,093 

McDonough  County  Humane  Soc.  . . 
Mt.  Carmel,  D.  L.  McClintock,  Sp. 

Agt 

Mt.  A^ernon,  George  E.  Green,  Sp. 

Agt 

Oak  Park,  Fred  M.  Krueger,  Sp. 

Agt 

Ottawa  Branch  Society,  E.  C. 

Swift,  Pres,  and  Sp.  Agt 

Pana,  W.  P.  Fisher,  Sp.  Agt. 

Peoria  Humane  Society  (Inc.)  .... 
Princeton,  W.  I.  Kendall,  Sp.  Agt. 
Quincy  Humane  Society  (Inc.)... 
Rochelle,  Mrs.  James  C.  Fesler.  . . 
Rock  Island  County  Humane  So- 
ciety (Inc.) 

Shelbyville,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Hamlin,  Sp, 

Agt.  

Springfield  Humane  Society  (Inc.) 
St.  Charles,  M.  E,  Sinton,  Sp.  Agt. 
St.  Clair  County  Humane  Society 

(Inc.)  

Thawville,  Peter  Wallis,  Sp.  Agt. 
Wheaton,  William  P.  Vallette,  Sp. 

Agt 

Winnebago  County  Humane  So- 
ciety (Inc.)  

Winnetka,  Waino  M.  Peterson,  Sp. 
Agt 


Total 
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* No  detailed  report. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUES. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. — The  Adams  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Quincy.  Dr. 

T.  B.  Knox,  President:  Miss  Ruth  Smith,  Secretary. 

BROWN  COUNTY. — The  Brown  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. Dr.  E.  C.  Allworth,  President;  Dr.  R.  C.  Porter,  Secretary. 
CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. — The  Champaign  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Health 
League,  Champaign.  Dr.  C.  B.  Johnson,  President;  Mr.  W.  W.  Earnest, 
Secretary. 

CALHOUN  COUNTY. — The  Calhoun  County  Anti- Tuberculosis  League,  Hardin. 
Rev.  Father  Edward  D.  Hickey,  President;  Miss  Lizzie  Greathouse,  Secre- 
tary. 

CASS  COUNTY. — The  Cass  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Virginia.  Mr. 
Henry  Jacobs,  President. 

COOK  COUNTY. — The  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  Chicago.  Dr.  Theodore 
B.  Sachs,  President;  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Secretary;  James  Minnick, 
Superintendent,  8 South  Dearborn  Street. 

The  Jew’ish  Consumptives  Relief  Society,  Chicago.  Mrs.  I.  J.  Robins, 
President;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Barnett,  Secretary,  3708  Douglas  Boulevard. 

The  Evanston  Tuberculosis  Institute,  Evanston.  Dr.  Walter  C.  Jones, 
President;  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Ford,  Secretary. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  and  Visiting  Nurse  Society,  Chicago  Heights. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Fleming,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Grace  Grable,  Secretary. 

DeKALB  county. — The  DeKalb  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  DeKalb. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Everett,  President;  Dr.  Mareva  Dickerman  Brown,  Secretary. 
GREENE  COUNTY. — The  Greene  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  White  Hall. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Foreman,  President;  Mr.  Charles  Bradshaw,  Secretary,  Carrollton. 
KANE  COUNTY. — -The  Anti- Tuberculosis  Society  of  Aurora,  Aurora.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Ellis,  President:  Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Putnam,  Secretary. 

The  Elgin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  Elgin.  Dr.  A.  L.  Mann,  President; 
Mr.  R.  Waite  Joslyn,  Secretary. 

The  Kane  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Aurora.  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Ellis,  President;  Mrs.  D.  D,  Culver,  Secretary. 
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KNOX  COUNTY. — The  Knox  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  Galesburg. 
LAKE  COUNTY. — The  Lake  County  Tuberculosis  Institute,  Waukegan. 

LA  SALLE  COUNTY. — The  La  Salle  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  La  Salle.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Bedford,  President;  Rev.  E.  J.  Ridings,  Secretary. 

The  La  Salle  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  La  Salle.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Bedford,  President,  LaSalle;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Roberts,  Secretary,  Ottawa. 
LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. — The  Livingston  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, 
Pontiac,  Dr.  P.  A.  Pyper,  President;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Spaulding,  Secretary. 
MADISON  COUNTY. — The  Madison  County  Tuberculosis  Association,  Granite 
City.  Dr.  J.  M.  Pfeiffenberger,  President,  Alton;  Dr.  E.  W.  Fiegenbaum, 
Secretary,  Edwards  ville;  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Tulley,  Executive  Secretary, 
Granite  City. 

McLEAN  COUNTY. — The  McLean  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,  Bloom- 
ington. Col.  D.  C.  Smith,  President,  Normal;  Mr.  Henry  Behr,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Bloomington. 

MENARD  COUNTY. — The  Menard  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Peters- 
burg. Mr.  R.  E.  Bone,  President;  Mr.  John  L.  Laning,  Secretary. 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY.— The  Litchfield  Tuberculosis  Committee,  Litchfield. 
Mrs.  P.  G.  Keese,  Mrs.  Hugh  Snell  and  Mrs.  George  Fisher,  Members  of 
Committee. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. — The  Morgan  Countv  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Jackson- 
ville. Mr.  L.  O.  Vaught,  President;  Miss  Louise  Capps,  Secretary. 

PEORIA  COUNTY. — The  Peoria  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
Peoria.  Dr.  Sumneij  Miller,  President;  Dr.  Jeanette  Wallace,  Secretary. 
PIKE  COUNTY.— Pike  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Pittsfield.  Mr.  J.  A. 

Allen,  President;  Mrs.  Anna  Dustin,  Secretary. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY. — The  Richland  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Olney. 

Mrs.  R.  N.  McCauley,  President;  Mrs.  Roxana  Johnston,  Secretary. 

ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY. — The  Rock  Island  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, Rock  Island.  Dr.  E.  M.  Sala,  President;  Mrs.  Josephine  Barnhart, 
Secretary. 

ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. — East  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, East  St.  Louis.  Mr.  J.  B.  Maguire,  President;  Dr.  C.  W.  Lillie. 
Secretary. 

SANGAMON  COPTNTY. — The  Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association,  Springfield. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor,  President;  Mr.  Louis  G.  Coleman,  Secretary. 

SCOTT  COUNTY. — The  Scott  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Winchester. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Frost,  President;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Dace,  Secretary. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY. — The  Pekin  Union  Mission  Department  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  Pekin.  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Mathews,  President;  Mr. 
W.  J.  Leach,  Secretary. 

WABASH  COUNTY. — Mt.  Carmel  Woman’s  Club,  Mt.  Carmel.  Mrs.  Edgar 
Foster,  President;  Mrs.  Grover  Johnston,  Secretary. 

WILL  COUNTY. — The  Joliet  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  Joliet.  Dr.  F.  D.  Rich, 
President;  Miss  Edna  Keith.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Will  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  Joliet. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. — The  Winnebago  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, Rockford.  Dr.  W.  H.  Pitch,  President;  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison,  Secretary. 
WOODFORD  COUNTY. — The  Woodford  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League, 
Eureka.  Mr.  Roy  L.  Moore,  President;  Miss  Hallie  Bailey,  Secretary. 


ADULT  PROBATION  IN  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  year  1915,  there  were  forty-two  adult  probation  oflicers  in  Illi- 
nois, outside  of  Cook  County.  In  nine  of  the  counties,  Adams,  Bureau, 
Douglas,  Dupage,  Edgar,  Fulton,  Iroquois,  Jo  Daviess,  Macon,  the  officer 
for  the  Circuit  Court  is  also  the  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  In  all  hut 
two  of  the  counties  the  officials  reported  that  the  “successful”  cases  were 
from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  all  that  were  placed  on  probation.  The 
term  “successful”  was  used  to  describe  a probationer  who  served  his  term 
without  further  law  violations,  lived  an  industrious  life  and  generally  con- 
ducted himself'  as  a useful  citizen. 

But  the  lack  of  case  histories  prevents  our  learning  the  conditions 
of  probation,  the  environments,  the  financial  restitution,  the  wage  earning 
abilities  of  the  probationers  and  probable  progress  after  the  period  of 
probation. 

The  verbal  reports  of  officials  show  that  there  are  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  persons  in  the  State  outside  of  Cook  County  who  are  living 
useful  lives  and  who  would,  except  for  their  release  on  probation,  be  serv- 
ing prison  sentences. 
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The  reports  also  show  that  the  men  and  women  released  on  probation, 
are  those  who  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  probation  law,  that  their 
past  histories  and  environment  are  well  known  to  judges  and  probation 
officers  and  that  they  are  kept  under  constant  supervision. 

In  the  two  counties  in  the  State  in  which  the  law  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful, its  provisions  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Vagrants,  habitual  drunk- 
ards, men  of  whose  previous  lives  nothing  was  known,  have  been  released 
under  the  care  of  incompetent  oflacers.  The  natural  result  has  been  that 
the  release  on  probation,  of  this  class  of  offenders,  has  meant  a return  of 
criminals  to  a community. 

The  unfavorable  conditions  with  which  the  adult  probation  department 
of  Oook  County  must  contend,  do  not  apply  to  the  counties  outside  of  Cook. 
There  will  not  be  more  than  three  courts  in  any  one  county  which  will 
admit  offenders  to  probation ; consequently,  the  probation  officer  and  the  judge 
are  able  to  make  thorough  investigations  before  releasing  prisoners.  The 
number  of  probationers  in  any  county  outside  of  Cook  will  not  be  too  large 
for  the  officers  to  handle  systematically.  The  officers  of  the  smaller  counties 
are  able  to  keep  constantly  in  communication  with  their  charges,  and  in 
nearly  all  instances  they  are  familiar  with  the  environment  and  history  of 
their  prisoners. 

There  is  not  a woman  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court  outside  of 
Cook  County.  For  this  condition  there  are  no  words  of  condemnation 
sufficiently  strong.  Women  and  girls  should  not  be  placed  in  charge  of 
men  officials.  The  care  and  direction  of  erring  women  and  girls  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  trained  women  officers,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  offenses 
for  which  women  are  made  court  charges  requires  the  services  of  women 
guardians. 

The  per  cent  of  women  under  probation  is  small  but  even  for  this 
small  per  cent  there  should  be  women  officers. 

Adult  probation  in  Cook  County  will  be  found  discussed  on  another 
page  of  this  issue,  by  Judge  John  W.  Houston,  Chief  Adult  Probation 
officer  of  Cook  County. 


THE  JUVENILE  COURTS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

There  are  county  court  probation  officers  in  fifty-eight  counties  in 
Illinois.  In  all  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Gallatin,  the  Juvenile  Court 
exists  in  a more  or  less  developed  state.  In  Gallatin  County,  the  inspector 
was  told  that  small  children  were  sometimes  held  in  jail.  In  fact,  two 
little  boys  had  just  been  released  after  a long  period  of  waiting  for  Circuit 
Court.  Indefinite  rumors  that  the  children  were  held  in  other  county  jails 
could  not  be  sufficiently  substantiated  to  justify  reports. 

The  chaos  that  exists  in  county  records  unfortunately  extends  to  the 
Juvenile  Courts  and  in  many  counties  the  information  was  so  indefinite  as  to 
be  of  little  real  value. 

The  fact  stands  out  clearly,  however,  that  the  welfare  of  the  child  is 
considered  of  major  importance  in  nearly  every  community  in  the  State 
and  even  though  the  chaotic  condition  of  records,  or  rather  the  lack  of 
records,  makes  a formal  survey  almost  impossible,  the  statement  can  be 
made  that  the  child  is  receiving  more  consideration  than  ever  before  and 
counties  are  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  prevention  of  dependency  and 
delinquency  begins  with  the  child. 

Detention  homes  have  been  established  in  Cook,  Adams,  Sangamon, 
Peoria,  Woodford  and  Knox  Counties.  The  last  three  have  been  recently 
established. 

McDonough  and  Edgar  Counties  own  and  operate  orphanages.  Cook, 
Adams,  Peoria,  Alexander,  Kane,  La  Salle,  Lake,  Sangamon,  Christian, 
Rock  Island,  St.  Clair,  and  Vermilion  Counties  have  two  or  more  Juvenile 
Court  officers. 

Only  in  Cook  and  Vermilion  are  there  chief  probation  officers.  The 
conditions  surrounding  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County  are  so  entirely 
different  from  those  found  in  other  counties  that  the  Cook  County  court 
will  not  be  cited  in  this  argument.  But  the  Vermilion  County  court  may  be 
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repeated  in  every  county.  This  court  under  the  direction  of  Judge  Law- 
rence Allen  is  a credit  to  the  State  in  method  of  organization,!  operation 
and  in  the  results  secured.  There  is  a chief  probation  officer,  Miss  Sadie 
Virden,  with  three  paid  and  several  volunteer  assistants.  With  a chief 
officer  in  charge  of  the  other  officers,  it  is  possible  to  secure  a uniform 
method  of  handling  dependents  and  delinquents. 

The  records  show  a history  of  every  child  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  court  officials,  whether  it  is  taken  into  court  or  cared  for  outside  of 
court.  The  history  shows  the  environment  of  the  child  and  every  step 
that  has  been  taken  for  its  benefit.  The  child’s  history  does  not  end  with 
its  commitment  to  an  institution  or  a family  or  with  its  disposal  into 
other  hands.  Once  a ward  of  this  court,  whether  by  formal  proceedings 
or  through  informal  care,  the  child’s  future  becomes  the  charge  of  the  court. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  work  of  this  court  is  better  than  many  others 
in  the  State;  but  attention  is  called  to  its  excellent  system  of  organization 
and  operation  and  the  careful  records  which  show  exactly,  day  by  day, 
what  Vermilion  County  is  doing  for  its  children. 

In  the  counties  which  have  two  or  more  probation  officers  who  divide 
the  territory  among  themselves,  there  is  frequently  a complaint  that  there 
is  much  conflict  of  method.  This  conflict  is  almost  inevitable.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  inspector  was  called  to  a sufficiently  large  number  of  instances 
of  conflict  to  cause  the  wonder  that  the  probation  officers  were  able  to  do 
their  work  as  well  as  they  did  and  without  personal  animosity.  In  Alex- 
ander County  the  division  is  not  territorial  but  racial  and  local  conditions 
make  this  division  necessary.  There  is  one  probation  officer  for  the  white 
children  and  one  for  the  negroes.  There  will  be  no  conflict  under  this 
arrangement,  but  Alexander  County  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  which 
requires  probation  officers  for  the  two  races. 

The  probation  officers  are  poorly  paid.  Their  salaries  in  the  counties 
outside  of  Cook  County  vary  from  $1,200  a year  to  nothing.  In  several  of 
the  counties,  the  probation  officers  do  not  receive  their  expenses.  Only  four 
counties  pay  $1,200.  These  are  Adams,  Macon,  Will  and  Woodford.  The 
ofiicers  of  the  Adams  and  Macon  County  courts  are  also  the  officers  of  the 
Circuit  Court  and  the  one  in  Adams  County  receives  cases  from  the  city 
court. 

A comparison  of  the  probation  officers’  salaries  with  those  of  other 
county  employees,  shows  that  the  courthouse  janitors  are  better  paid  than 
the  probation  officers.  The  courthouse  janitors  should  be  well  paid,  but  the 
probation  officers  should  be  better  paid.  A good  probation  officer  saves 
the  county  a large  sum  of  money  every  year.  This  saving,  however,  is 
not  estimated  in  the  saving  in  salaries  but  can  be  shown  through  the  sav- 
ing in  criminal  and  relief  expenditures.  As  both  criminal  and  relief  expendi- 
tures are  liberal  and  not  accounted  for  by  items,  the  financial  value  of  the 
probation  officer’s  services  can  not  be  estimated. 

In  three  counties  outside  of  Cook,  there  have  been  established  psycho- 
pathic laboratories  for  the  examination  of  defective  children.  In  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana,  the  services  of  the  psychopathic  department  of  the  State 
University  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Associated  Charities.  In  Jacksonville, 
Morgan  County,  and  Springfield,  Sangamon  County,  Dr.  Frank  Parsons 
Norbury,  former  alienist  for  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  makes  the 
examinations  of  children  brought  to  him  through  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the 
public  schools.  This  work  is  done  without  expense  to  the  counties. 

These  three  laboratories  are  still  in  their  infancy  but  they  have  already 
proved  their  value.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  secure  detailed  reports  from 
these  three  departments. 

Greene  County  has  established  a Children’s  Visiting  Department.  This 
department  was  created  under  Section  18  of  the  Dependent  Children’s  Act 
which  provides  that  the  county  judge  may  appoint  a board  of  visitors  to 
visit  the  institutions  in  which  the  children  of  the  county  are  kept,  the 
county  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  board. 

This  committee  visits  the  institution  and  the  homes  to  which  Greene 
County  children  have  been  committed.  The  object  is  twofold — to  learn 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  children  in  their  new  homes  and  to  teach 
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the  children  that  they  are  cared  for  by  the  representatives  of  their  own 
county.  Mrs.  Clyde  Linder,  of  Carrollton,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a letter  written  to  the  State  Chari- 
ties Commission  by  Mrs.  Linder  soon  after  the  first  visit  to  the  children. 
It  sums  up  the  benefits  of  the  department. 

“We  visited  the  State  institutions  at  Geneva,  St.  Charles  and  Lincoln. 
After  seeing  the  delight  of  those  children  over  having  some  one  visit  them, 
I am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  every  county  should  have  such  a com- 
mittee. We  gathered  information  that  I believe  we  can  use  to  stimulate 
interest  along  certain  lines — for  instance,  the  need  of  every  county  for  a 
probation  officer  who  can  give  his  or  her  entire  time  to  the  work.” 

The  inspector  has  three  recommendations  concerning  the  Juvenile 
Courts  and  consideration  of  these  recommendations  is  strongly  urged. 

(1)  Adequate  salaries  shall  be  paid  to  probation  officers  in  order  that 
trained  and  conscientious  workers  can  give  all  their  time  to  this  work. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a uniform  system  of  records  throughout  the  State. 
These  records  shall  include  complete  case  histories  of  all  children  whose 
needs  are  reported  to  the  officers. 

(3)  Counties  having  two  or  more  probation  officers  shall  have  one 
chief  officer  with  assistants. 


THE  MOTHERS’  PENSIONS. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  Mothers’  pension  in  Illinois  has  not  been 
determined.  In  certain  counties  the  law  has  proved  a success.  In  others 
it  has  been  a complete  failure.  Its  value  to  the  State  as  a whole  is  still 
in  doubt. 

In  the  year  1915,  76  counties  allowed  mothers’  pensions.  There  were 
1,582  families  benefited  and  4,850  children  provided  for.  The  expenditure 
was  approximately  $349,200. 

This  law  is  receiving  more  consideration  from  county  officials  and 
arousing  more  general  discussion  than  any  other  relief  law  on  the  statutes. 
There  is  not  a county  in  Illinois  which  has  not  contributed  definite  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  merits  or  lack  of  merits  of  the  pension.  Accepting  the 
statements  of  county  officials  in  regard  to  local  conditions,  we  find  that 
the  law  is  either  a complete  success  or  a complete  failure.  There  is 
apparently  little  medium  ground. 

In  the  counties  in  which  the  law  is  considered  a success  we  find  the 
following  conditions: 

Careful  investigation  of  all  applications  are  made  by  trained,  or  at 
least  competent,  officers. 

A deserving  class  of  women  receive  aid. 

There  is  a decrease  in  juvenile  dependency  and  delinquency. 

Women  in  need,  not  only  of  financial  assistance  but  of  aid  in  conduct- 
ing their  affairs,  are  given  the  benefit  of  advice  which  has  in  numerous 
instances  placed  them  beyond  the  need  of  county  aid. 

In  the  counties  in  which  the  law  is  considered  a failure,  we  find  the 
following  conditions: 

Investigations  of  applications  are  made  in  a hit-or-miss  fashion  by 
untrained  and  incompetent  persons. 

The  amounts  allowed  are  inadequate  to  the  family’s  needs. 

A new  and  undesirable  class  of  dependents  is  added  to  the  county 

roll. 

There  is  a persistent  misrepresentation  of  facts  by  applicants  and 
women  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  given  county 
aid. 

The  first  conditions  stated  are  the  real  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  law.  The  other  conditions  are  results  of  the  first.  Where  careful 
investigations  are  made  by  competent  officers,  the  law  is  a success.  Where 
the  investigators  are  incompetent,  the  law  is  a failure.  The  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  the  investigator. 

This  law  is  clearly  defined  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  plainly  stated,  a woman  may  receive  county  aid  in  rear- 
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ing  her  children.  The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  are  that  she  shall 
be  a good  mother,  competent  to  bring  up  her  children  and  unable  to  provide 
for  them  except  by  placing  them  in  an  institution.  The  material  require- 
ments complied  with,  the  question  of  competent  motherhood  must  be 
decided. 

The  law  further  provides, 

“After  granting  of  relief  to  any  mother  for  the  support  of  her  children 
it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  such  officers  to  visit  and  supervise,  under 
the  direction  of  the  court,  the  families  to  which  such  relief  has  been 
granted  and  to  advise  with  the  court  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  court  may  direct  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  family  and 
the  welfare  of  the  children.” 

Under  this  provision  the  mother  may  receive  aid  which  is  of  equal 
if  not  greater  value  . than  financial  assistance,  and  by  it  the  county  may  be 
protected  from  unworthy  dependents.  The  court  may  at  its  discretion  at 
any  time  vacate  the  order  for  relief. 

It  would  seem  that  there  are  no  loopholes  for  the  unworthy  applicant 
to  slip  through  and  that  to  the  worthy  woman  the  best  aid  may  be  given. 

Inquiry  concerning  the  training  and  fitness  of  probation  officers  threw 
the  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  failure  or  success.  In  every  county  in 
which  the  law  had  proved  a success,  there  were  one  or  more  competent, 
conscientious  investigators  who  recommended  only  the  applicants  who  came 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  v.^ho,  by  thorough  follow-up  work, 
aided  both  applicant  and  County  Court. 

In  these  counties  we  find  careful  records  of  each  family  aided.  The 
children’s  school  work  is  taken  as  evidence  for  or  against  the  mother. 
The  family  is  visited  at  regular  intervals  by  the  probation  officer.  The 
county  not  only  provides  money  but  a friend,  guardian  and  adviser. 

Probation  ofiicers  in  these  counties,  report  that  there  is  no  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  families  aided. 

The  statement  is  occasionally  made  that  these  women  are  not  of  the 
class  usually  aided  by  public  funds  but  of  that  class  which  is  frequently 
aided  by  private  charity.  They  are  the  women  who  will  appeal  to  county 
charity  only  in  the  last  extremity  and  whose  needs  are  learned  by  private* 
charity  organizations  through  investigations. 

In  counties  in  which  the  law  is  proving  a failure,  we  find  that  the 
investigations  are  in  charge  of  incompetent  persons  appointed  for  political 
reasons.  The  investigations  are  made  carelessly.  Frequently  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  are  ignored.  An  application  is  granted  and  the  investi- 
gator makes  no  further  visits.  His  work  is  done.  The  children  may  be 
truants  and  delinquents.  They  may  be  brought  into  the  Juvenile  Court. 
When  they  are  the  judge  who  granted  the  mother  the  pension,  pronounces 
the  law  a failure.  The  blam'e  should  be  placed  on  the  probation  officer 
but,  usually,  it  is  laid  upon  the  law. 

One  county  judge  was  advised  by  an  officer  to  grant  a pension  to  a 
mother  whose  husband  was  incapacitated.  A short  time  before,  the  judge 
had  settled  the  estate  of  the  father  of  the  incapacitated  husband  and  the 
estate  was  a comfortable  and  unencumbered  one.  The  judge  was  blaming 
the  law  and  the  applicant. 

One  judge  condemned  the  law  most  harshly. 

“What  sort  of  oflScer  have  you?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  I guess  he’s  all  right,”  answered  the  judge.  “He’s  a good  honest 
fellow.  I appointed  him  the  courthouse  janitor.  He  has  plenty  of  time 
to  do  the  work  and  the  extra  pay  is  a help  to  him.” 

Of  course,  the  courthouse  janitor  would  be  an  admirable  person  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  a mother  to  bring  up  her  children  and  to  give  the 
mother  the  assistance  that  she  usually  needs.  And  the  judge  was  blaming 
the  law  for  permitting  careless  and  incompetent  mothers  to  draw  county 
funds. 

In  these  counties  the  complaint  is  usually  heard  that  women  with 
healthy  male  brothers,  sons  and  fathers  draw  pensions.  The  blame  is  laid 
upon  the  law  and  not  upon  the  investigators  or  upon  the  always  present 
question  of  politics. 
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Four  counties  of  Illinois  allow  pensions  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  passed  in  1911,  authorizing  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  allow  funds  to  parents  of  dependent  children.  The  amend- 
ment is  so  loosely  constructed  that  practically  any  person  having  charge 
of  a dependent  child  may  receive  county  funds. 

This  amendment  was  repealed  by  the  Mothers’  Pension  Law  of  1912. 

Of  the  seventy-six  counties  which  allowed  pensions  in  1915,  fifty-eight 
have  regularly  appointed  court  probation  officers.  In  seventeen  counties, 
the  investigations  are  made  by  the  supervisors  or  by  persons  appointed  by 
the  court  for  the  individual  cases.  Under  this  system  of  several  investiga- 
tors for  each  county,  there  can  be  little  uniformity  of  method  of  investi- 
gation and  only  an  indefinite  standard  of  both  investigation  and  dis- 
tribution. 

One  test  of  the  law  to  the  State  at  large  would  be  the  variations  in 
the  population  of  the  orphanages.  But  the  financial  conditions  of  the  last 
year  have  made  all  estimates  unreliable.  Comparisons  can  be  made  only 
with  normal  years.  The  increase  in  orphanage  population  has  shown  no 
variations  in  the  last  few  years  but  on  account  of  the  financial  depression 
this  fact  has  no  bearings  on  the  workings  of  the  mothers’  pensions. 

The  mothers’  pension  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  will  be  several  years 
before  its  effects  upon  the  State  can  be  definitely  determined.  With  our 
present  chaotic  condition  of  county  accounts,  its  value  can  be  discussed 
only  in  generalities. 

The  inspector’s  conclusions  in  regard  to  it  in  its  present  stage  are: 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  this  law  depends  upon  the  investigating 
officers  and  that  this  law  v/ill  prove  to  be  a real  benefit  to  the  State  at 
large  when  all  counties  shall  employ  competent  and  conscientious  proba- 
tion officers  who  v/ill  see  that  the  clearly  defined  provisions  of  the  law 
are  fulfilled. 


PENSIONING  THE  BLIND. 

During  the  year  1915,  the  blind  in  fifty-one  counties  received  pensions. 
The  number  of  pensioners  was  646.  The  appropriations  were  $92,910.  The 
expenditures  were  $96,900.  Seventeen  of  the  counties  paid  the  pensions 
from  the  outdoor  relief  funds.  Until  1915  the  pensioning  of  the  blind  was 
optional  with  the  county  boards.  By  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1915,  the  law 
was  made  mandatory  to  take  effect  January  1,  1916.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  fixed  at  $150  a year. 

The  following  table  states  the  number  of  blind  pensioners  in  each 
county  under  the  optional  law: 


Number 

Number  ' 

Number 

County. 

of  pensioners. 

County. 

of  pensioners. 

County. 

of  pensioners. 

Bond  

8 

Hardin  . . . 

1 

Ogle  

17 

Bureau  . . , 

16 

Henry  ... 

32 

Perry  . . . . 

2 

Carroll  . . . 

6 

Iroquois  . . 

20 

Piatt  

6 

Christian 

17 

Jo  Daviess 

20 

"R 1 ch  1 an  d 

2 

Clinton  . . 

4 

Kane  .... 

53 

Rock  Island  7 

Cra.wfnrd 

fi 

Knox  .... 

4 

Scott  

8 

Cumberland  6 

La  Salle  . . 

50 

Stark  . . . . , 

2 

Dekalb  . . 

10 

Lee  

15 

St.  Clair  . , 

15 

Douglas  . 

10 

Livingston 

8 

Stephenson 

Effingham 

2 

Logan  . . . . 

'.  . 14 

Wabash  . . 

4 

Fayette 

1 

Madison  . . 

42 

Warren  . . 

fi 

Ford  .... 

2 

Mason  . . . . 

8 

Wayne  . . . 

Franklin  . 

17 

McHenry  . 

10 

White  . . . . 

19 

Fulton 

29 

Menard 

1 

W^hiteside 

19 

Gallatin 

6 

Monroe 

4 

Will  

30 

Grundy  . . 

6 

Morgan  . . 

1 

Winnebago 

23 

Hancock  . 

4 

Moultrie  . 

2 

Woodford 

12 

ABOLISH  RENTING  OUT  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  first  recommendations  made  by  the  first  Board  of  Charities 
of  Illinois  was  the  abandoning  of  the  vicious  system  of  giving  the  care  of 
the  poor  to  the  person  who  made  the  highest  bid  for  the  rent  of  the  farm 
and  bid  the  lowest  for  the  board  for  the  inmates. 
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The  worst  almshouses  in  Illinois  in  1870  were  those  operated  under 
this  system.  The  worst  in  Illinois  today  are  those  which  have  clung  to  this 
inhuman  and  extravagant  system.  There  is  not  one  almshouse  in  Illinois 
operated  under  this  system  that  can  be  classed  with  the  almshouses 
which  are  considered  even  relatively  good.  Several  of  them  are  indescrib- 
ably vile  and  more  than  one  are  little  better  than  dens  of  immorality. 

The  arguments  against  this  system  have  been  presented  in  detail  in 
previous  paragraphs.  The  results  of  the  system  are  definitely  shown  in  the 
twenty-three  institutions  which  are  operated  on  the  principle  of  the  highest 
rent  for  the  land  and  the  lowest  cost  for  the  inmates. 

Section  28  of  the  pauper  law  empowers  the  county  board  to  make  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  almshouse,  to  appoint  the 
superintendent  and  prescribe  his  compensation  and  duties.  This  section 
should  be  amended  to  forbid  the  “renting  out”  system. 

The  almshouse  situation  in  Illinois  is  rapidly  improving.  Each  year 
new,  modern  institutions  are  built.  The  “poor  house”  has  become  the  home 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  Comfortable  quarters  and  trained  service  are  pro- 
vided with  a moderate  expenditure.  Illinois  may  one  day  have  the  best  alms- 
house conditions  in  the  country.  But  for  the  present  there  are  twenty-three 
institutions  which  stand  as  black  spots  on  the  almshouse  map  and  until 
these  institutions  are  operated  under  the  salary  system  they  will  continue 
to  be  a cloud  on  the  record  of  the  State. 


THE  INDIANA  PLAN  OF  REGULATING  RELIEF. 

In  1895  the  Indiana  legislature  passed  a law  that  in  twenty  years  has 
decreased  the  per  capita  cost  of  public  outdoor  relief  in  Indiana  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  fourteen  and  one-half  cents.  The  cost  of  outdoor  relief  in 
Indiana  for  the  year  1895  was  $630,000.  The  cost  for  the  year  1915  was 
$393,000. 

This  law  provides  that  each  township  trustee  shall  send  to  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  duplicates  of  all  orders  for  all  aid  given. 

A general  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  was  presented  by 
Amos  W.  Butler,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities,  in  the 
Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  December,  1914.  Said  he: 

“The  law  provides  for  immediate  help  in  emergency  cases;  for  full  inves- 
tigation before  anything  more  than  emergency  aid  can  be  given;  for  a per- 
manent record  of  facts;  for  cooperation  with  relatives  of  the  applicant,  citi- 
zens of  the  community  and  organizations  for  charitable  purposes;  and  finally 
for  oversight  of  the  poor  so  long  as  they  remain  a charge.  It  seeks  to  con- 
fine public  help  to  those  who  have  a claim  upon  the  community  through  legal 
settlement.  It  does  not,  however,  wholly  exclude  the  stranger  within  the 
gates  whose  legal  settlement  can  not  be  ascertained.  It  places  no  limit 
whatever  upon  the  amount  that  may  be  spent  to  enable  children  to  go  to 
school  or  for  medical  aid  or  burial.  It  provides  that  the  trustee  can  give 
any  other  aid  up  to  $15.00  at  his  own  discretion  and  in  any  amount  and  for 
any  length  of  time  necessary;  provided  that  whenever  he  has  given  relief  to 
the  amount  of  $15  he  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the  county  commissioners 
before  giving  more.” 

The  results  of  this  law  are  set  forth  in  the  report  made  by  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  to  the  Governor  of  Indiana  in  1914. 

“It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  past  abuses  of  the  outdoor  relief  sys- 
tem in  this  state.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a time  when  public 
I aid  in  Indiana  amounted  to  more  than  a half  million  dollars  annually  and  this 
i when  the  population  of  the  state  was  considerably  less  than  at  present.  This 
was  not  only  a waste  of  public  funds;  it  was  a certain  method  of  educating 
the  poor  into  expecting  a portion  of  their  maintenance  from  the  county  treas- 
ury. There  was  little  investigation  of  the  real  need  of  the  persons  who 
applied  for  help  and  many  trustees  gave  to  practically  every  one  who  asked. 
When,  under  the  operation  of  the  reform  laws,  township  poor  relief  was  cut 
in  two,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  many  of  these  persons  would  go  to  the 
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county  poor  asylums.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  In  neither  the  poor 
asylums  nor  the  orphans’  homes,  has  there  been  any  increase  in  population. 
On  the  contrary,  in  1894,  when  outdoor  relief  amounted  to  $586,232.27,  there 
were  5,020  persons  in  the  poor  asylums  and  orphans’  homes  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  In  1913  when  outdoor  relief,  as  shown  above,  amounted  to 
$302,377.55,  the  inmates  of  poor  asylums  and  orphans’  homes  numbered 
4,694.  A decrease  of  48  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  twenty 
years  was  accompanied  by  a decrease  of  6 per  cent  in  poor  asylum  and 
orphan’s  home  population. 

“It  is  instructive  to  note  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons 
aided  by  the  trustees,  following  the  more  intelligent  administration  of  the 
relief  funds.  The  first  year  that  complete  data  was  obtained  was  1897.  That 
year  82,235  persons  shared  the  relief  given.  The  next  year  the  number 
aided  dropped  to  75,119,  the  next  to  64,468.  One  year,  1903,  it  was  less  than 
half  the  figures  for  1897.  In  1913,  it  was  50,403.  The  reduction,  year  by 
year,  from  the  number  aided  in  1897,  has  averaged  32,627. 

“From  every  standpoint  there  has  been  a notable  improvement  in  con- 
ditions of  pauperism  in  Indiana.  Notwithstanding  the  great  lessening  in  the 
amount  of  money  spent,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  poor  were  never 
better  cared  for  than  now.  The  present  laws  require  a careful,  businesslike 
administration  of  the  poor  funds,  thorough  investigation  of  conditions  and 
needs,  cooperation  with  existing  relief  societies  and  other  modern  ideas  of 
relief  giving.  There  Is  provision  for  both  local  and  central  supervision 
through  the  county  commissioners  and  the  Board  of  State  Charities.” 

New  Jersey,  North  Dakota  and  Massachusetts  have  followed  Indiana  in 
enacting  laws  for  the  improvement  of  methods  of  administration  of  outdoor 
relief. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  applicants 
receiving  county  aid  in  Indiana,  the  decrease  in  the  county  institution  popu- 
lation and  the  decrease  in  amounts  expended  have  taken  place  during  a 
steady  increase  in  state  population.  The  per  capita  cost  of  relief  in  Indiana 
before  the  law  was  passed  was  25  cents,  the  present  per  capita  cost  of  public 
relief  in  Illinois. 

Illinois  expended  $1,500,000  in  public  outdoor  relief  in  the  year  1915,. 
The  present  per  capita  cost  of  outdoor  relief  in  Indiana  is  fourteen  and  one- 
half  cents.  If  the  per  capita  expenditure  of  relief  in  Illinois  was  the  same, 
as  it  is  in  Indiana,  the  expenditure  would  have  been  $870,000. 

There  is  not  a county  in  Illinois  which  is  not  expending  an  unnecessarily 
large  amount  of  money  for  the  care  of  the  poor  outside  of  institutions. 
Outdoor  relief  is  an  acknowledged  burden  in  every  county.  The  expenditures 
are  increasing.  The  results  for  betterment  do  not  show  an  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  expenditures.  Under  the  present  system — or  lack 
of  system — ^of  expending  the  public  outdoor  relief  funds,  the  expense  will 
grow  steadily  greater  and  the  results  will  not  justify  the  cost.  The  pauper 
law  requiring  overseers  to  report  certain  data  to  the  county  board  is  ignored, 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  counties  of  Illinois.  The  law  can  not 
be  enforced  because  the  county  officials  will  not  start  the  necessary  legal 
machinery. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Indiana  law,  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
can  compel  the  overseers  to  make  their  investigations  and  to  send  in  their 
duplicate  orders.  Every  township  in  Indiana  is  observing  the  law.  The 
clerical  work  is  not  a burden.  The  Illinois  overseers  explain  their  refusal 
to  observe  the  pauper  law  by  complaining  that  it  takes  too  much  time  and 
work  to  prepare  the  data.  The  Indiana  overseers  have  n'ot  found  that  their 
law  requires  unnecessary  time  and  work.  In  fact,  the  copies  of  orders 
sent  to  the  State  Board  are  carbons. 

If  the  overseers  in  Illinois  were  required  by  their  county  officials  to 
make  their  reports  in  conformity  with  the  Illinois  pauper  law,  the  expense 
of  relief  would  be  rapidly  lessened  and  the  results  would  be  better  for  the 
recipients  of  aid.  But  there  is  no  county  in  Illinois  which  prosecutes  an 
overseer  for  failing  to  obey  the  law. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  law  which  has  clarified  outdoor  relief 
in  Indiana,  will  bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaos  of  the  Illinois  relief. 
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The  conditions  in  Illinois  today  are  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  Indiana 
twenty  years  ago.  Our  outdoor  relief  is  a burden  to  the  counties,  and  in 
many  communities,  it  is  proving  to  be  a means  of  increasing  pauperism 
and  promoting  many  forms  of  dishonesty.  These  conditions  existed  in 
Indiana  twenty  years  ago.  They  do  not  exist  there  today.  The  poor  of 
Indiana  are  better  cared  for  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  state  and 
at  a little  more  than  half  the  cost. 

The  problem  of  poor  relief  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  that  the  counties 
of  Illinois  have  to  solve.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  method  by  which 
Indiana  straightened  out  its  poor  relief  difficulties,  could  be  successfully 
applied  to  the  chaos  of  Illinois.  A solution  of  the  problem  must  be  found 
soon  and  the  one  which  has  proved  successful  in  Indiana,  would  probably 
prove  successful  in  Illinois. 


ALMSHOUSES  UNDER  THE  CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

Twenty-three  almshouses  are  operated  under  the  contract  system. 

The  following  list  contains  names  of  almshouses  and  terms  of  the 
contracts : 


CALHOUN  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  160  acres  of  land,  $640.  Board  of  inmates,  $2.00  a week.  County 
furnishes  clothes,  medicine  and  burial. 

CLARK  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  50  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $2.00  a week.  Super- 
intendent furnishes  clothes,  food,  medical  care,  burial  and  repairs  on 
property. 


CLAY  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  80  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $2.00  a week.  Super- 
intendent furnishes  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  burial  and  farm  implements. 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  160  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $1.25  a week.  County 
provides  medical  care  and  $3.00  for  each  burial. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

Grain  rent  is  paid  for  land.  Board  of  inmates,  $2.00  a week.  Superin- 
tendent provides  food  and  clothes.  County  pays  for  fuel,  light  and  medical 
attention. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  20  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $3.50  a week.  County 
pays  for  clothes  and  medical  care. 

GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

Grain  rent  for  land.  Board  of  inmates,  $2.50  a week,  paid  by  the 
townships.  ' 

GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  80  acres  of  land,  $480.  Board  of  inmates,  $2.75  a week.  County 
pays  for  clothing,  coal,  burial  and  medical  care. 

HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  160  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $70.00  a year. 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  200  acres  of  land,  $240.  Board  of  inmates  $10.00  a month. 

JASPER  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  160  acres  of  land,  $300  a year.  Board  of  inmates,  $1.50  a week. 
Superintendent  provides  food,  clothing,  medical  care  and  burial. 
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JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  160  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $1.50  a week.  Super- 
intendent pays  for  improvements. 

JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  120  acres  of  land,  $175  a year.  Board  of  inmates,  $1.50  a week. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  80  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $2.00  a week. 

MASSAC  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  110  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  10  cents  a meal. 
Superintendent  provides  food  and  clothing. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  3 acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates  25  cents  a day.  County 
pays  for  fuel,  light,  clothing,  medical  care  and  burial  and  allows  $10.00  a 
month  for  help. 

POPE  COUNTY. 

No  land.  Farmer  receives  $10.00  a month  for  each  inmate  and  fur- 
nishes clothes,  medical  care  and  burial. 

PULASKI  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  10  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $1.50  a week. 

RICHLAND  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  167  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  $1.50  a week. 

SALINE  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  135  acres  of  land,  $250  a year.  Board  of  inmates,  47  cents  a 
day.  Superintendent  provides  clothing  and  burial. 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  80  acres  of  land,  $400.  Board  of  inmates,  35  cents  a day. 
County  provides  coal,  light  and  repairs  on  building. 

WABASH  COUNTY. 

Superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $475  a year  and  16  cents  a meal 
for  the  board  of  each  inmate.  From  this  amount  he  pays  grocery  bills. 
Other  expenses  are  paid  by  the  county. 

WILLIAMSON  COUNTY. 

Rent  of  80  acres  of  land,  free.  Board  of  inmates,  45  cents  a day. 


PROBATION  OFFICERS. 


Counties. 

Juvenile  Court. 

Salary. 

Circuit  Court. 

Salary. 

Adams 

Alexander 

Thomas  Nolan 

Mrs.  Arfetter  Miller,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Rendleman,  H.  B. 
Davidson 

$1,200 

Per  diem 

Thomas  Nolan. 

■Rond 

Supervisors. 

Boone 

’Rnrpfl.li 

J.  F.  Hannah 

$800 

300 

Dr.  A.  H.  Malen 

Dr.  A.  H.  Malen. 

f^fl  rrnll  .... 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Schmidt.  . . . 

Heber  Hostetter. 

Cass 

Champaign .... 
n'hristia.n 

Overseers. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Replodle 

600 

Mrs.  Mary  Thompson, 
Miss  Katherine  Dock- 
ery   

120 

120 

Clflrh 

Clay 

r^lintnn 

Sheriff. 

John  E.  Rogan 

Per  diem 

William  Ragan. 

Pnlpcs 

$ 600 

rinnlr 

Joel  D.  Hunter 

3,000 

John  W.  Houston.  . 

$1,500 
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PROBATION  OFFICERS— Concluded. 


Counties. 

Juvenile  Court. 

Salary. 

Circuit  Court. 

Salary. 

Crawford 

Per  diem 

W.  M.  Long. 

Dekalb 

Supervisors. 

Sheriff 

Dewitt 

Sheriff. 

W.  T.  Johnson. 

J.  S.  Pierponnet. 
Frank  Young. 

Doug-las 

$120 

ioo 

Per  diem 

Dupage 

Edgar 

J.  S.  Pierponnet 

Edwards 

A.  T.  Morgan 

Effingham 

$240 

360 

600 

600 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

O.  C.  Smith 

D.  L.  Ambrose. 

E P Diiffe.y 

Gallatin 

Per  diem. 

Greene 

120 

Grundy 

Frank  Veronda. 

Hamilton 

A.  W^.  Severs 

Per  diem. 

Hancock 

E.  A.  Wilcox. 

Supervisors. 

Henry 

E.  A.  Swain. 

Fred  Kendall. 

E T..  Price. 

Iroquois 

200 

Per  diem 
Per  diem 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

William  Martin 

Dr.  H.  L.  Vee 

100 

Jersey 

Mrs.  G.  I.,.  Updike 

$120 

100 

Jo  Daviess 

S.  H.  Kittoe 

S.  H.  Kittoe. 

Supervisors. 

Mrs.  Lillian  E.  Holzbach, 

C.  B.  Hazlehurst. 

Kankakee 

T P.  Boffum. 

Kendall 

Mrs.  Ella  D.  Hill. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mackin. 

Miss  Ida  Himmelrich, 
Miss  Mary  Polmanteer, 
Launia  Aussem,  Mar- 
garet Gaynor,  Lillian 
Alb  and 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Per  diem 

W.  F.  Weiss 

800 

Pnv  Gedney 

300 

Per  diem. 
300 

Lawrence 

T.  E Ttavid 

Lee 

W E "Winn 

Livingston.  . . . 

Mary  Dowrie 

$ 360 

Herman  Kirchoff. 

TP. 

Logan 

Emily  Cappes 

D.  T.  Sullivan 

150 

Macon 

'1,266 

D.  T.  Sullivan. 

Madison 

Mrs.  Sophia  Demuth. 
Supervisors. 

John  F.  Howard. 
Supervisors. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Stocker,  Mrs. 
West. 

George  Eckert 

Ma.rion 

Marshall 

Mason 

McDonough.  . . . 

McHenry 

600 

W E VYire 

800 

McLean 

Mrs.  Nannie  M.  Dunkin 

W.  A.  Irvin. 

W^  E.  Lorimer 

Mercer 

O.  J.  Lorimer 

Per  diem 

Per  diem. 

Montgomery.  . . 
Morgan 

Mrs.  Emma  Weller. 

Ogle 

300 

Peoria 

Marie  E.  Moore,  John  G. 
Barnes,  Geo.  Springer.. 

August  Hurff. 

W.  A.  Golden. 

Richland 

Rock  Island .... 

W.  C.  Shake. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Shroeder, 
Rose  Salisbury 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Carrie  C.  Beach,  Bertha 
M.  Connor. 

Scott 

J.  E.  Coultas. 

J.  A.  Crane 

Stephenson.  . . , 
Tazewell 

Jessie  Entriken 

$300 

300 

Union 

Edward  Penniger. 

Sadie  Virden,  3 assistants 
H.  J.  Henning 

Vermilion 

900 

600 

Wabash 

Warren 

A.  D.  Irey. 

Wayne 

White 

Mrs.  Mattie  Borah  Rinard 
.Tohn  Jj.  Siefried 

100 

480 

400 

Whiteside 

Frederick  Gever 

Will 

Da.vid  .T.  Emery 

1,200 

600 

1,200 

John  Cammerman. 

H.  S.  Hicks 

600 

900 

Per  diem. 

Williamson.  . . . 
Winnebago.  . . . 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Burnett. 

Sarah  T.  Joslin 

Woodford 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Fredericks 

W.  H.  Smith 
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CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  AGENCIES  OF  COOK 
COUNTY,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


OAK  FOREST  INFIRMARV. 

Inspected  September  22,  1915.  Superintendent,  H.  L.  Bailey.- 

Oak  Forest  Infirmary  is  situated  at  Oak  Forest,  twenty  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. There  are  345  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  Eighty  acres  are  used  for 
buildings  and  the  immediate  grounds  around  the  buildings.  The  grounds  are 
rolling,  covered  with  good  turf  and  shaded  by  beautiful  oak  trees.  A handsome 
new  entrance  of  brick,  iron  and  concrete  and  a guard’s  station  have  just  been 
built.  The  tree-covered  slopes,  the  stately,  beautiful  entrance,  the  wide  walks 
and  drives  suggest  to  the  new  arrival  a home  of  comfort  and  beauty. 

But  at  each  side  of  the  entrance,  just  outside  the  county’s  land,  two 
great,  cruel  signs  greet  the  arrivals:  “COMPLETE  FUNERAL  $40,”  is  the  i 
sign  on  one  side.  On  the  other,  a competitor  underbids,  “COMPLETE 
FUNERAL  $35.”  “CLOTH  COVERED  CASKET  (ANT  COLOR)  $15.” 

These  signs,  through  no  fault  of  the  county  officials,  welcome  the  new 
arrivals  at  the  infirmary,  gruesome  reminders  that  the  almshouse  is  recognized 
as  the  last  stage  of  life’s  journey  and  that  certain  business  men  are  in  haste 
to  profit  by  the  conditions. 

^ A wide  walk  winds  under  oak  trees  to  the  group  of  buildings.  Around 
the  four  sides  of  a flower-filled  court  are  the  administration  building,  gen- 
eral hospital,  tuberculosis  nurses’  home,  superintendent’s  cottage,  infirmary 
nurses’  home,  and  assistant  superintendent’s  home.  The  buildings  are  of 
reinforced  concrete  with  brick  facings.  The  floors  are  tiled.  The  buildings 
are  built  on  the  cottage  plan  and  are  connected  with  wide  corridors. 

The  infirmary  has  two  distinct  divisions:  the  infirmary  pi’oper,  the  home 
for  the  aged  and  poor;  the  tuberculosis  hospital  where  sufferers  from  tuber- 
culosis receive  treatment.  The  two  divisions  have  separate  staffs  of  em- 
ployees. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  3,473  inmates  of  the  institution.  The 
population  of  the  infirmary  was  2,862,  and  of  the  hospital  611.  In  the  in- 
firmary there  were  2,151  men,  609  women,  57  boys  and  45  girls.  In  the  hospi- 
tal there  were  450  men,  120  women,  29  boys  and  32  girls. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1914,  according  to 
the  estimates  presented  in  “A  Study  of  Cook  County,”  prepared  by  the  county 
board  was  $400,000.  The  employees  for  the  year  included  the  superintendent, 
assistant  superintendent,  16  physicians,  52  nurses,  60  attendants  and  assistants, 
a chief  and  4 assistant  engineers,  3 housekeepers,  a head  cook,  a director  and 
2 assistant  directors  of  nurses. 

. The  general  hospital,  although  only  a part  of  the  infirmary,  is  a modern, 
thoroughly  equipped  hospital  with  twelve  large  wards.  Eight  are  used  for 
men,  two  for  women  and  two  for  cancer  cases. 

East  of  the  administration  building  is  the  receiving  department,  with  the 
wards  for  men  and  women  extending  in  long  arms  east  and  west.  East  of 
the  wards  are  the  Protestant  chapel  and  the  Catholic  chapel.  East  of  the 
chapels  and  connected  by  long  corridors  with  the  - wards,  the  administration 
building  and  the  general  hospital,  is  the  main  dining  room.  East  of  the 
dining  room  are  the  kitchens  and  storerooms,  and  in  wings  extending  north 
and  south  from  the  dining  rooms  and  kitchens  are  more  wards  and  the 
workshops. 

Every  comfort  and  convenience  that  money  and  modern  thought  have 
devised  for  the  welfare  of  institution  inmates  have  been  installed  in  the 
wards,  bedrooms,  corridors,  sitting  rooms  and  other  rooms  of  the  buildings. 
The  beds  are  narrow  white  iron  ones  with  comfortable  mattresses  and  good 
bedding.  The  walls  and  floors  are  kept  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair.  In 
the  sitting  rooms  are  flowers,  potted  plants,  comfortable  chairs,  sofas,  and 
singing  birds  in  cages. 

The  spirit  that  this  shall  be  a comfortable  home  where  unfortunate  men 
and  women  shall  receive  kindly  care  and  treatment  dominates  every  part  of  the 
institution.  The  relations  between  the  superintendent  and  the  inmates  were 
constantly  in  evidence  in  the  cheery  courtesy  shown  by  the  superintendent  to 
every  inmate  he  passed  in  his  rounds  of  the  institution  and  in  the  spon- 
taneous, cordial  greetings  of  the  inmates  to  the  superintendent.  These  kindly 
relations  appear  to  exist  between  all  employees  and  inmates  and  are  as 
important  a feature  of  the  institution  as  is  its  splendid  plvvsical  plant. 

Northeast  of  the  main  group  of  buildings  are  the  poultry  yards,  the 
cannery,  the  hog  houses,  the  stables,  the  septic  tank  and  a large  artificial 
lake. 
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South  of  the  main  group  is  the  tuberculosis  hospital,  of  which  a detailed 
account  appears  in  other  paragraphs. 

Four  beautiful  new  greenhouses  have  just  been  corhpleted.  They  are 
south  of  the  main  dining  room  and  kitchens.  Two  of  them  will  be  used  for 
early  vegetables  and  two  for  flowers. 

The  last  census  of  ages  follows; 


AGE  OF  INMATES. 


From 

birth 

to 

10  years 

74 

From 

60 

to 

70 

years 

897 

From 

10  to 

20 

years 

51 

From 

70 

to 

80 

years 

507 

From 

20  to 

30 

years 

204 

From 

80 

to 

90 

years 

86 

From 

30  to 

40 

years 

330 

From 

90 

to 

100 

years 

10 

From 

40  to 

50 

years 

513 

From 

50  to 

60 

years 

804 

3,476 

Approximately  1,000  inmates  are  able  to  work.  They  are  employed  in  all  lines. 
Many  do  manual  labor  and  a few  are  able  to  assist  in  skilled  work. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Bailey,  for  the  six  months  from  December  to 
May,  of  the  Inmate  Industrial  Shops  gives  a deflnite  statement  of  the  extent  and 
the  value  of  inmates’  work : 

Shoes  repaired  and  made — value  of  work,  $856.00  (this  includes  427  pairs  of 
cloth  shoes  made  by  inmates);  cutting,  polishing  and  setting  marble  for  tables, 
shelving,  etc.,  $208.39;  work  on  artificial  legs  and  limbs,  $294.25;  harness  manu- 
factured, $220.20;  harness  repaired,  $300.30;  brooms  made,  1,335,  value,  $372.06; 
mattresses  and  pillows  made  and  made  over,  value,  $1,090.80;  goods  made  in  tailor 
shops,  value,  $1,075.85;  goods  repaired  in  tailor  shops,  value,  $1,685.62;  rustic 
willow  work,  value,  $636.00;  willow  baskets,  value,  $76.20;  beds  and  cots  repaired, 
value,  $221.70;  axes  and  saws  sharpened,  value,  $86.60;  sewing  machines  repaired, 
value,  $37.50 ; mats,  plats  and  drawings,  value,  $150.00 ; sign  painting,  value, 
$73.70;  mop  wringers,  clocks,  etc.,  repaired,  $20.70. 

Each  ward  is  under  the  direction  of  a ward  boss,  an  inmate  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  ward.  He  sees  to  the  bathing  of  inmates 
and  the  changing  of  clothes. 

The  dark  spots  in  the  institution  are  the  wards  for  irresponsibles.  In  these 
two  wards  are  crowded  imbeciles,  idiots  and  the  insane.  Op,  the  upper  floors 
are  imbecile  babies  in  all  stages  of  mental  and  physical  helplessness.  The 
superintendent  stated  that  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  insane  persons  and 
as  many  imbecile  children. 

Examinations  of  the  irresponsibles  are  to  be  made  immediately,  the  president 
of  the  county  board  stated,  and  the  insane  and  the  children  will  be  removed. 


THE  TUBERCULOSIS  HOSPITAL. 

A department  of  a county  almshouse  which  does  constructive  work,  which 
restores  many  persons  to  health  and  usefulness,  is  a new  phase  of  the  almshouse 
system.  Recognizing  tuberculosis  as  an  important  cause  and  result  of  poverty. 
Cook  County  has  established  for  the  inmates  of  its  almshouse  an  institution 
which  will  give  to  curable  cases  every  possible  opportunity  for  recovery  and 
reestablishment,  and  to  incurables  care,  comfort  and  isolation. 

The  following  report  of  the  tuberculosis  hospital  was  prepared  by  H.  L. 
Bailey,  general  superintendent  of  Oak  Forest : 

Population — The  population  has  varied  during  the  past  six  months  from  544 
to  671.  The  largest  number  during  the  six  months  one  year  ago  was  about  200 
less  than  this.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  patients  have  entered  in  the  past 
six  months,  making  a total  number  since  the  institution  opened  at  Oak  Forest 
of  3,518.  During  the  months  mentioned  the  following  patients  were  discharged 
with  causes  for  same: 


Nonclinical  84 

Disease  arrested  48 

Disease  quiescent  25 

Left  and  discharged 392 


Discharged  for  incorrigibility 

Deaths  

Deported  


Classification  of  patients  now  in  institution: 


Far  advanced  218 

Moderately  advanced  218 

Incipient  47 

Complication  bone  tuberculosis....  12 


Glandular  tuberculosis 

Quiescent  

Peritoneal 

Reserved  for  diagnosis 


21 

221 

2 


33 

3 

3 

20 


Buildings — The  buildings  consist  of  an  administration  building,  service  hall, 

I two  hospital  buildings,  eight  cottages,  and  sixty-one  inhabitable  tents,  an  open 
air  school  and  nurses’  home.  The  administration  building,  the  hospital  building, 
i and  the  service  hall  are  connected  by  corridors.  As  all  the  buildings  are  on 
infirmary  grounds,  the  power  house,  storeroom,  laundry,  and  bakery,  serve  both 
institutions. 

; Capacity — Last  January  we  occupied  the  new  hospital  building,  making  a 

I capacity  of  675  beds,  as  follows: 

[ (a)  The  old  hospital,  including  the  recently  equipped  sun  porches,  has  a 

capacity  of  242  beds. 

(b)  Sixty-one  tents  for  61  beds.  Of  the  80  formerly  reported  19  are  now 
uninhabitable. 
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(c)  Eight  cottages  of  20  beds  each  make  160  beds. 

(d)  The  new  hospital  with  a capacity  of  212  beds. 

Staff  meetings  are  held  once  a week,  at  which  scientific  papers  prepared  by 
a staff  member  are  read  and  discussed;  also  matters  for  the  betterment  of  the 
service  of  the  institution  are  discussed.  The  staff  members  are  thus  given  hos- 
pital or  administrative  work. 

Autopsies  are  held  frequently.  The  staff,  and  sometimes  the  nurses,  attend 
these. 

Old  Hospital — From  December  1,  1914,  to  May  31,  1915,  inclusive,  there  has 
been  received  836  patients,  as  follows: 


1914  December  

1915  January  

1915  February  

1915  March  

1915  April  

110 

146 

They  are 

Female  

Male  

Boys  

Girls  

classified  as  follows: 

146 

637 

28 

25 

191!i  May 

1 49 

Total 

836 

Total  



The  chief  object  of  the  receiving  wards  in  the  management  of  tuberculosis 
is  to  educate  the  patient  as  to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of  tuberculosis. 
There  have  been  reserved  96  beds  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  old  Hospital  Building 
for  men  and  boys  just  entering  the  institution.  Even  before  they  reach  the 
wards  they  are  given  educational  talks  by  the  senior  physician.  This  is  followed 
on  the  wards  by  individual  instruction  by  the  physicians  and  nurses.  Often 
physicians  talk  to  each  ward  separately. 

This  system  has  proven  to  be  of  great  value,  for  here  the  patient  gets  the 
A B C of  cure-taking;  here  discipline  is  instituted  and  maintained.  During  the 
last  six  months  our  discipline  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Two  weeks  is  the 
minimum  stay  in  the  receiving  wards,  where  all  male  patients  not  in  the 
terminal  stage  of  the  disease  are  received  and  examined  and  classified. 

During  this  stay  the  laryngologist  and  dentist  examine  such  cases  as  are 
referred  to  them  by  the  physicians. 

New  Hospital — The  new  hospital  for  tuberculosis  patients  was  opened 
officially  January  22,  1915.  This  report  covers  a period  from  that  date  to  June 
1,  1915.  During  this  time  the  organization  of  the  hospital  has  taken  place,  and 
save  for  a few  minor  changes  to  be  suggested  later,  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  To 
facilitate  and  outline  our  plan  of  organization,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  is  a fireproof,  two-story  structure,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
great  E minus  the  center  line,  the  horizontal  lines  running  north  and  south. 
The  vertical  line  lies  to  the  north,  running  east  and  west.  The  former  are 
referred  to  as  the  east  and  west  wings,  the  latter  as  the  long  corridor.  The 
east  end  of  the  long  corridor  and  the  east  wing  is  adjacent  to  and  connected  by 
a corridor  with  the  main  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

The  head  nurses’  and  senior  physician’s  offices,  as  well  as  the  nose  and 
throat,  dressing  room  and  laboratory,  are  located  on  the  second  floor.  Otherwise, 
the  stories  are  a facsimile  of  each  other.  The  east  wing  on  each  floor  is  composed 
of  five  4-bed  wards  and  one  3-bed  ward,  with  diet  kitchen,  toilet,  bath  and 
utility  rooms  in  connection.  The  west  wing  is  composed  on  each  floor  of  four- 
teen single  rooms,  one  3-bed  ward  and  one  2 -bed  room. 

Throughout  the  vertical  of  the  E runs  a long  corridor.  To  the  north,  with 
a north  exposure,  lies  a series  of  2-bed  rooms;  also,  two  single  rooms  with 
toilet  and  bath  and  utility  room  centrally  located.  To  the  south,  with  a southern 
exposure,  lies  the  open-air  wards  or  porches.  There  are  four  divisions  of  these, 
separated  into  two  parts  of  four  beds  each,  containing  a total  of  thirty-two  beds. 
The  grand  total  of  beds  in  the  hospital  is  212;  109  on  the  first  floor,  and  103  on 
the  second  floor.  The  hospital  lends  itself  readily  into  a separation  of  the  sexes. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  assigning  them  to  different  floors,  and  the  male 
patients  to  the  first  and  the  female  to  the  second.  The  general  plan  of  assign- 
ing patients  is  the  same  on  both  floors.  In  the  west  wing,  composed  as  it  is 
of  single  rooms,  are  located  the  very  weak,  sick  and  terminal  cases.  In  the 
2-bed  rooms,  with  the  north  exposure,  the  less  sick,  and  in  the  east  wing  the 
least  sick  and  ambulatory  cases. 

On  the  second  floor  is  located  the  female  receiving  wards,  and  the  babies’ 
ward.  On  the  porches  we  have  our  most  promising  cases.  In  assigning  cases, 
not  only  is  the  physical  condition  considered,  but  also  the  social  Instincts  of 
the  patient.  Special  care  is  used  to  get  congenial  roommates,  of  the  same 
nationality,  where  they  do  not  speak  English,  etc.  All  rooms  are  provided  with 
the  Levison  Silent  Calling  System,  one  extension  cord  for  each  bed.  The  signal 
registers  above  the  door  of  the  room  or  ward  on  the  signal  board,  giving  the 
number  of  the  room  or  ward  by  two  blue  lights,  one  in  each  corridor.  There  are 
two  signal  boards  on  each  floor,  located  adjacent  to  the  junction  of  the  wings 
with  the  long  corridor.  Each  system  receives  calls  from  the  respective  wing 
and  porches  and  rooms  from  the  long  corridor  adjacent.  The  system  enables 
the  nurse  standing  anywhere  in  the  long  corridor  to  answer  a call  without 
making  any  false  move  in  responding  to  call.  A nurse  station  is  located  at 
each  of  the  signal  boards.  The  nurses  are  assigned  to  these  stations  and  care 
for  the  patients  whose  calls  are  received  at  that  station. 
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The  porch  patients  are  under  the  care  of  a graduate  nurse  on  each  floor, 
respectively.  The  summary  of  our  cases  on  May  31,  1915,  is  as  follows: 


Far  advanced,  male 75 

Far  advanced,  female 56 

131 


Moderately  advanced,  male 13 

Moderately  advanced,  female.  . . 7 

20 


Incipients,  male 2 

Incipients,  female  4 

6 

T.  B.  bone  cases,  male 6 

T.  B.  bone  cases,  female 2 


8 


Glandular  cases,  male 

Glandular  cases,  female 4 

4 

Holding  for  diagnosis,  male....  1 
Holding  for  diagnosis,  female.  . . 2 

3 

Preventorium  2 

Cases  in  hospital — Total 174 


All  our  patients  are  visited  by  a physician  at  least  twice  a day — more  fre- 
quently if  necessary.  The  medical  staff  consists  of  a senior  and  two  junior 
physicians  who  are  assigned  one  to  each  floor.  They  have  direct  charge  of  all 
cases  under  their  care,  and  are  allowed  more  or  less  latitude  in  the  treatment  of 
their  cases,  cornmensurate  to  their  ability  and  experience. 

SPECIAL  TREATMENTS. 

Tuberculin — We  have  used  tuberculin  only  as  a diagnostic  measure.  Our  cases 
have  not  been  suitable  for  that  form  of  therapy. 

Artificial  Pneumo-Thorax — Twenty-six  cases  were  treated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  nitrogen  gas.  They  are  tabulated  as  follows : 

Indications  for  treatment: 


Active  process  28 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage  2 

Pleurisy  with  effusion  1 


The  usual  site  of  the  injection  was  the  sixth  interspace  posterior  axillary  line. 
Injections  given  here,  128.  In  the  seventh  interposterior  axillary  line  4,  and  once 
in  the  fifth  interspace  anterior  axillary  line.  Total  number  of  injections,  133  ; 
side  injected,  left,  18  ; side  injected,  right,  8,  showing  that  the  active  process  was 
in  the  left  side  in  over  two-thirds  of  our  cases. 

Cottages  and  Tents — The  outdoor  department  or  sanatorium  proper  consists 
of  eight  cottages,  each  of  20-bed  capacity  and  61  inhabitable  individual  tents. 
Four  cottages  are  reserved  for  male  adults,  of  which  one  is  used  as  a receiving 
cottage.  Two  cottages  are  reserved  for  women  and  two  for  children. 

The  tents  are  used  by  the  patients  convalescing,  who  are  undergoing  a proba- 
tion period  before  discharge.  The  work  of  caring  for  the  cottages  and  tents  is 
done  exclusively  by  the  patients,  the  nursing  staff  devoting  their  time  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  work,  the  education  of  the  patients,  and  in  the  usual  routine 
management.  Patients  in  this  department  are  selected  cases,  who  are  able  to 
take  the  required  exercise,  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  essential  to 
recovery  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  medical  and  nursing  staff. 

The  plan  of  treatment  is  that  adopted  by  the  leading  modern  sanatoria,  espe- 
cial attention  being  paid  to  graduated  exercise  in  the  form  of  useful  labor,  aiming 
to  a full  restoration  to  working  capacity  with  less  likelihood  of  relapse. 

Tuberculin  Therapy — During  the  period  covered  in  this  report  185  patients 
have  been  undergoing  tuberculin  treatment.  The  tuberculin  used  are.  Old  Tuber- 
culin and  Bacillary  Emulsion.  As  to  any  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  either, 
it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions. 

Results  of  Tuberculin  Treatment — Results  have  been  favorable  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  and  it  is  felt  that  in  tuberculin  we  have  an  important  aid  in  treat- 
ment. One  hundred  cases  were  taken ; these  patients  were  not  selected  but  were 
placed  in  groups  alternately  as  they  were  in  the  cottages.  Of  these  treated  with 
tuberculin,  41  per  cent  lost  bacilli  from  sputum.  Of  those  not  treated  with 
tuberculin,  20  per  cent  lost  bacilli  from  sputum,  again  showing  a lessening  of  the 
necrotic  effect  of  toxin  of  tuberculous  on  body  cells  changing  the  effect  to  a 
cicatricial  effect  which  walls  off  the  infection. 

The  conversion  of  an  open  infectious  case  to  a closed,  therefore  much  less 
infection,  would  in  itself  justify  the  use  of  tuberculin.  Mild  pyrexia  has  been 
favorably  influenced.  Appetite  and  digestion  improved,  and  we  have  noted  less 
tuberculous  complications  among  the  tuberculin  treated. 

Excellent  results  are  also  noted  in  the  children.  They  do  splendidly  under 
the  treatment,  which  may  be  looked  Upon  as  partly  prophylactic. 

Artficial  Pneumo-Thorax. — Twenty-five  patients  have  been  undergoing  this 


treatment  during  this  period. 

Total  number  of  injections 192 

The  indications  for  the  induction  of  artificial  pneumo-thorax  in  these  patients 
were  as  follows : 

Bilateral  lesion,  active  process  with  considerable  toxenia. 

Left  side  11 

Right  side  1 

Left  side  acute  pleuritis 1 

Pulmonary  abscess  1 

Hemoptysis,  3 

Pleural  effusion  2 
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Results. 


1 Adhesions  too  numerous  3 

2 Treatment  interrupted  2 

3 Improved  20 

4 Acute  process  in  other  lung- / 2 

5 Pleural  effusion  4 


Results  In  Improved  Cases. 

1 Marked  general  improvement  in  a short  time. 

2 Lessened  frequency  of  hemorrhage. 

3 Increased  in  -weight. 

4 Decline  of  fever.  , 

5 Diminished  amount  of  expectoration  preceded  by  increase. 

6 Diminution  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum. 

Classification  (N.  A.)  of  cases  in  tents  and  cottages,  May  31,  191.5: 


Total  number  of  patients 207 

Moderately  advanced  127 

Far  advanced  22 

Incipient  23 

Complicating  bone  tuberculosis  4 

Glandular  tuberculosis  23 

Reserved  for  , diagnosis  6 
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Laboratory — Routine  methods  are  as  follo-ws : 

1.  Urine — Color,  reaction,  specific  gravity  noted.  Test  for  albumin  (heat  and 
acetis  acid  10  per  cent)  or  nitric  acid  ring  test.  Sugar  by  Haines  solution.  Quan- 
titative test  for  albumen,  Esbach’s  method;  for  sugar  Purchy’s  ammonia  coffee 
solution  (-which  gives  more  distinct  end-reaction  than  Fehling’s  solution). 
Urines  containing  albumen  are  centrifugalized,  and  after  being  examined  on 
slide  are  dried,  stained  as  in  Ziehl-Neelsen  method  (substituting  acid  alcohol  for 
25  per  cent  30^).  A surprising  number  of  cases  have  sho-wn  T.  B’s. 

In  obscure  cases  clinically,  a 24-hour  specimen  is  obtained.  This  is  subjected 
to  above  tests,  al-ways  centrifugalized  and  stained  as  described  regardless  of 
presence  of  albumin.  Also  tests  for  indican  and  bil  pigments  are  made. 

2.  Sputum — (a)  Specimen  on  admission. 

1.  If  positive,  no  further  examination  for  60  days. 

2.  If  negative  (see  “b”). 

(b)  If  first  specimen  is  negative  subsequent  specimens  are  anti- 
forminized  until  three  such  treatments  are  negative.  In  case  such  treatment 
proves  a positive  T.  B.  sputum,  it  is  recorded  and  no  further  examinations  made 
for  60  days.  When  the  third  antiformin  test  is  negative,  a test  for  albumin  is 
made.  This  test  does  not  carry  any  -weight  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis  of  T.  B. 
process. 

(c)  Sixty  days  lapse  between  sputum  examinations,  thus  parallel- 
ing the  chest  examinations.  Only  cases  negative  on  last  examination  are  anti- 
forminized.  A previous  positive  showing  negative  should  be  antiforminized  next 
day. 

3.  Blood — Examinations  were  clinical,  conditions  indicate  points  covered : 
Fresh  blood — color,  consistency,  coagulability,  count  on  red  and  white  cells. 

Stained  blood — differential  lemocyte  count,  survey  of  red  cells.  Arneth  formula 
and  indisc. 

4.  Pleural  Effusions  and  Fluids: 

(a)  Direct  smears.  T.  B.  stain  and  blood  stain. 

(b)  Sediment  smears.  T.  B.  stain  and  blood  stain. 

Differential  cells  counts  and  bacterial  determination. 

(e)  Iroscopy  on  clots  with  T.  B.  stain  tor  bacterial  determination. 

Note. — All  T.  B.  stains  in  this  work  are  carbol-fuchsin,  acid  alcohol,  methylene 
blue. 

5.  Pus  from  simuses  and  abscesses  are  treated  as  in  paragraph  No.  4. 

6.  Feces — General  examination  on  fresh  specimen,  macroscopic  and  microscopic 
search  for  ova  or  parasites.  Stained  smears  for  bacterial  determination,  cul- 
tural differentiation  where  deemed  necessary. 

7.  Tissues  removed  are  referred  to  the  pathological  laboratory  for  treatment, 
sections  (stained  and  mounted)  to  be  returned  with  the  pathologist’s  report. 

8.  Alveolar  Infections  (dental) — Material  examined  fresh  on  warm  stage  as 
soon  as  removed.  Search  for  motile  organisms.  Stained  specimen  also  made. 

N.  B.  Brot’s  stain  used  to  corroborate  findings  of  carbol  fuchsin  stains 

described  above. 

Nursing  Staff — On  January  22,  1915,  the  new  hospital  was  opened,  and  210 
cases  transferred  from  the  infirmary  and  old  T.  B.  hospital.  The  nursing 
care  was  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  and  the  transfer  made  within  a short 
period  of  time,  due  to  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  employees. 

To  stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nurses,  they  were  given  lectures 
during  the  winter  months  by  the  medical  staff  and  practical  demonstrations 
by  the  director  of  nurses. 
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The  graduate  nurses  survey  in  the  capacity  of  head-nurses,  and  each 
supervises  bedfast  and  ambulatory  cases,  direct  the  work  of  the  attending 
nurses  in  their  division,  make  rounds  with  the  senior  physicians,  and  look 
after  special  diets. 

The  operating  room  is  in  charge  of  a graduate  nurse;  she  does  all  the 
sterilizing  for  the  institution;  assists  at  all  operations,  daily  dressings,  nose 
and  throat  and  dental  work. 

The  dispensing  of  medicine  is  done  by  the  senior  attending  nurse,  super- 
vised by  the  head  nurse,  and  careful  records  kept. 

The  work  of  the  graphic  charts  is  done  by  patients  under  the  direction 
of  the  nurse;  a group  were  selected  whose  occupation  had  been  clerical,  and 
it  has  developed  that  our  fever  charts  are  beautifully  and  accurately  kept. 

The  nurses  are  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  educating  the  patients  as 
to  the  care  of  cough  and  expectoration,  and  the  essentials  of  cure-taking 
as  modern  treatment  requires  it.  We  now  have  a group  of  earnest  workers 
who  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  medical  staff  in  every  detail. 

The  director  of  nurses  has  given  most  of  her  time  to  reorganization  as 
the  various  departments  were  opened,  and  the  work  of  her  assistants  to  the 
nursing  care  of  the  bed  cases. 

Recently  an  epidemic  of  measles  was  splendidly  cared  for.  The  extreme 
loyalty  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  is  worthy  of  mention,  as 
they  remained  in  quarantine  four  and  six  weeks. 

The  attending  nursing  staff  has  been  divided  into  a senior  and  junior 
class.  All  nurses  coming  upon  the  staff  are  required  to  remain  in  the  junior 
class  three  months,  regardless  of  what  their  prior  experience  has  been.  Fol- 
lowing this  method  it  is  hoped  to  train  the  newcomers  in  tuberculosis  work 
and  give  the  field  real  tuberculosis  nurses. 

Fresh  Air  School — Special  holidays  are  observed  with  appropriate  exercises. 

The  Oak  Forest  School  is  a typical  “open  air  school.”  It  was  without 
heat  the  entire  winter;  indeed,  we  practically  lived  out  of  doors.  At  first,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  control  the  children.  They  complained  constantly  of  the 
cold,  but  in  a short  time  they  accustomed  themselves  to  the  general  con- 
ditions and  were  able  to  sit  nearly  two  hours  without  suffering  any  great 
discomfort.  In  an  adjoining  room  was  a stove;  the  children  were  permitted  to 
go  in  there,  remove  their  wraps  and  remain  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Exercises  were  indulged  in,  story-plays,  games,  etc.  In  this  way  it  was  man- 
aged to  keep  fairly  comfortable,  even  on  the  bleak  and  severe  days.  The 
winter  costumes  of  the  children  consisted  of  Eskimo  suits,  Klondike  boots  and 
heavy  gloves;  and  in  addition  each  child  was  wrapped  in  a blanket,  and  a hot 
water  can  was  placed  at  his  feet. 

Home  work  is  not  permitted.  In  all  classes  drawing  and  handwork  were 
taught,  and  singing  and  games  indulged  in.  A Victrola  with  good  records  was  at 
hand,  and  afforded  much  enjoyment  for  the  children.  The  usual  common-school 
branches  are  taught ; a little  history  of  the  kind  that  interests  the  children,  such 
as  the  incidents  attending  the  discovery  of  America,  events  in  the  life  of  George 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  etc. 

Some  gardening  is  carried  on  by  the  pupils  under  the  teacher’s  direction,  and 
is  of  great  educational  interest  to  the  children.  When  comparing  the  opportunity 
for  this  work  with  that  of  the  average  city  open  air  school,  its  development  is 
most  promising. 

General — Specific  resting  hours,  limited  visiting  with  friends  and  forced  gradu- 
ated exercise  in  the  form  of  useful  labor  prescribed  by  the  physician,  is  observed. 
Rules  and  regulations  concerning  personal  hygiene  have  been  rigidly  enforced.  A 
strict  system  of  collecting  and  destroying  sputum,  of  disinfecting  the  laundry, 
bedding  and  mattresses  is  maintained.  Complete  and  comprehensive  histories  of 
every  patient,  the  making  of  careful  chest  examinations  and  the  conducting  of  a 
special  differential  diagnosis  ward  for  the  detection  of  cases  other  than  clinical 
tuberculosis,  continues  as  outlined  for  the  staff. 

Scientific  examinations  are  carried  on  with  reference  to  the  testing  of  urine, 
sputum,  etc.  The  medical  equipment  for  the  ordinary  study  and  treatment  of 
cases  has  been  increased.  A laboratory  has  been  equipped. 

The  special  room  for  nose  and  throat  is  well  equipped,  and  a visiting  laryngolo- 
gist spends  one-half  day  per  week  at  the  institution,  our  own  staff  attending  to 
much  of  the  general  treatment.  We  therefore  can  and  do  reclaim  our  place  as  a 
medical  institution. 

We  believe  also  that  because  of  the  present  conditions  patients  do  come  and 
remain  with  a satisfaction  and  feeling  that  Cook  County  is  doing  as  much  and 
even  more  than  could  be  expected  from  the  county. 


HOSPITAL  DIET. 


Sunday. 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Supper. 


Oat  meal. 


Roast  beef  and  gravy. 
Potatoes  (baked  in  fat) 
Pickled  beets. 

Jelly  or  bananas. 

Milk  or  tea. 

Bread  and  butter. 


Soup. 

Potato  salad. 

Cake. 

Milk  or  tea. 

Bread  and  butter. 


Scrambled  eggs. 


Milk  or  coffee. 
Bread  and  butter.  • 
Toast  (hospital). 
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Breakfast. 

Fruit  (apples  or  grapes) 
Boiled  eggs. 

Fried  potatoes. 

Milk  or  coffee. 

Bread  and  butter. 


Breakfast. 
Corn  meal. 

Bacon. 

Milk  or  coffee. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Rolls  (hospital). 


Breakfast. 
Corn  bread. 
Scrambled  bacon  and 
eggs. 

Syrup. 

Cocoa  or  coffee. 

Bread  and  butter. 


Breakfast. 
Oat  meal. 

Ham  or  bacon. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Milk  or  coffee. 
Toast  (hospital). 


Breakfast. 
Bananas  and  milk. 
Scrambled  eggs. 
Potatoes. 

Milk  or  coffee. 
Bread  and  butter. 


Breakfast. 
Toast  (for  all). 
Rice  and  milk. 
Bacon. 

Milk  or  coffee. 
Bread  and  butter. 


Monday. 

Dinner. 

Mutton  stew. 

Baked  potatoes  (with 
skins  on). 

(Vegetables  in  season.) 
Corn  starch. 

Milk  or  tea. 

Bread  and  butter, 

Tuesday. 

Dinner. 

Pork  and  beans. 

Baked  potatoes. 

Cold  slaw. 

Custard. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Milk  or  tea. 

Wednesday. 

Dinner. 

Corn  beef  and  cabbage. 
Boiled  potatoes  (with- 
out skins). 

Lettuce. 

Tapioca  pudding. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Milk  or  tea. 

Thursday. 

Dinner. 

Pork  chops. 

Potatoes  (with  skins  on). 
Creamed  onions. 

Bread  pudding. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Milk  or  tea. 

Friday. 

Dinner. 

Pea  soup. 

Fish  and  potatoes. 

Cold  slaw. 

Rice  pudding. 

Milk  or  tea. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Saturday. 

Dinner. 

Vegetable  soup  and 
zwieback. 

(Vegetables  in  season.) 
Apple  custard. 

Milk  or  tea. 

Bread  and  butter. 


Supper. 

Creamed  toast. 
Kidney  beans. 
Milk  or  tea. 

Bread  and  butter. 


Supper. 

Soup. 

Sweet  corn. 
Sausage. 

Apple  sauce. 

Bread  and  butter. 
Milk  or  tea. 


Supper. 

Creamed  codfish. 

Baked  apples  and  syrup. 
Rolls. 

Bread  and  butter. 

Milk  or  tea. 


Supper. 

Creamed  tomato  soup. 
Hash. 

Relish  or  apricots. 
Bread  and  butter. 

Milk  or  tea. 


Supper. 

Grapes. 

Dutch  cheese. 
Baked  beans. 
Bread  and  butter. 
Milk  or  tea. 


Supper. 

Mush  and  milk. 

Sliced  corn  beef. 

Prunes  (cooked  whole). 
Bread  and  butter. 

Milk  or  tea. 


OTHER  COUNTIES  MAY  BENEFIT. 

The  inspector  would  strongly  recommend  to  county  home  superintendents, 
county  supervisors  and  all  persons  interested  in  almshouse  work  a visit  to  Oak 
Forest  Infirmary.  While,  of  course,  many  features  of  this  institution  are 
possible  only  in  a very  large  and  wealthy  county,  yet  many  of  the  splendid 
ideas  carefully  worked  out  here  can  be  applied  to  smaller  institutions. 

Architectural  plans,  bookkeeping  methods,  efficiency  of  labor,  economy  of 
material,  landscape  gardening,  interior  decorations  and  furnishings,  inmates’ 
records — these  can  be  carried  out  on  smaller  scales  in  the  smallest  counties  of 
the  State.  And  the  splendid,  modern,  constructive  spirit  of  the  institution  can 
be  carried  out  in  the  tiniest  almshouse  cottage  in  Illinois. 


COOK  COUNTY  JAIU. 

Inspected  September  28,  1915.  Sheriff,  John  E.  Traeger ; Jailer,  W.  T.  Davies, 
The  Cook  County  jail  is  a time-worn  structure,  ancient  in  external  appearance 
and  in  interior  construction.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  1872.  An  addition 
was  built  in  1895.  The  old  part  is  of  stone,  the  new  part  of  steel.  In  construction, 
the  newer  part  has  no  more  modern  features  than  the  old.  During  the  last  year 
the  average  jail  population  has  been  700.  From  30  to  60  prisoners  are  admitted 
each  day. 

Upon  entrance,  a prisoner  is  taken  to  the  receiving  room,  where  he  is  bathed, 
shaved,  given  a physical  examination  and  his  social,  physical  and  criminal  records 
are  taken.  He  is  given  a suit  of  prison  clothes  and  his  own  are  sent  to  the  fumi- 
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gator.  He  remains  over  night  in  the  receiving  department  and  is  then  assigned 
to  a cell  in  another  part  of  the  jail.  The  receiving  department  contains  forty-eight 
stone  cells  in  four  tiers  of  twelve  cells  each. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  building  are  the  jailers’  offices,  the  main  offices  and 
the  lower  tiers  of  cells.  In  the  basement  is  the  bakery.  The  city  ordinance  forbids 
underground  bakeries  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  the  construction  of  the  county 
jail  does  not  admit  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  law.  The  bakery  was  very  clean  and 
dry.  The  only  odors  were  those  of  fresh-baked,  wholesome  bread. 

The  women’s  department  is  on  the  third  floor,  at  the  front  of  the  building. 
There  are  three  tiers  of  cells  with  twelve  cells  in  each  tier.  The  third  tier  is  used 
for  colored  women.  The  cells  surround  a central  room  in  which  is  a long  table, 
chairs  and  a piano.  Each  cell  contains  a toilet,  a stand  with  running  water  and 
two  wall  cots.  The  cots  have  corn-husk  mattresses,  white  sheets  and  pillowcases 
and  blankets. 

The  bathroom  is  on  the  third  tier.  It  is  a large  room  with  two  tubs  and 
two  hoppers. 

The  cells  face  blank  walls.  Electric  lights  burn  all  day.  The  cells  were  very 
clean,  but  the  air  was  stale  and  heavy. 

The  women’s  hospital  is  across  the  hall  from  the  women’s  jail  room.  The 
woodwork  is  white.  The  room  was  in  perfect  order  and  had  been  made  as  com- 
fortable as  a hospital  room  could  be.  But  there  is  no  toilet  for  the  room  and  the 
only  available  bathroom  is  the  one  on  the  third  tier  of  the  women’s  cells. 

Men  prisoners  are  held  in  two  cell  houses.  The  old  department,  built  in  1872, 
is  of  stone.  There  are  four  tiers  of  cells,  thirty-four  cells  on  each  tier.  The  cells 
are  arranged  in  two  rows  on  each  tier,  seventeen  cells  to  a row,  the  rows  back 
to  back.  There  is  one  exercise  corridor  for  all  prisoners  in  this  department.  The 
windows  of  the  jail  room  are  high  in  the  walls.  The  lower  cells  are  very  dark. 
All  cells  are  wretchedly  ventilated.  The  only  means  by  which  air  can  enter  are 
the  small  barred  doors.  If  any  air  enters  the  jail  room  it  can  not  enter  the  cells. 
Each  cell  has  a stand,  a toilet  and  two  hammocks. 

The  cells  on  the  first  floor  are  reserved  for  observation  cases.  One  row  on 
the  upper  tier  is  used  for  unruly  prisoners.  The  only  method  of  punishment  is 
the  locking  of  prisoners  in  their  cells  on  visiting  days  and  not  permitting  them 
to  see  their  friends. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  cellhouse  is  the  emergency  hospital.  It  is  one  of 
the  darkest,  worst  ventilated  rooms  in  the  jail.  The  inspection  cage  near  the 
hospital  is  the  receiving  room  for  all  food  sent  to  prisoners.  Food  is  inspected 
before  it  is  given  to  prisoners.  Pie,  cake  flllings,  liquids  and  any  food  in  which 
drugs  can  be  concealed,  are  refused. 

The  cellhouse  built  in  1895  is  no  more  modern  than  the  older  block.  There 
are  seven  tiers  of  cells,  twenty-eight  cells  in  each  tier.  The  tiers  surround  a 
central  room. 

The  cells  are  15  by  11  by  9 feet.  They  are  of  solid  iron  with  barred  fronts. 
Each  has  a sanitary  toilet  and  stand.  The  boys’  cells  have  three-deck  beds  with 
mattresses.  The  men’s  have  steel  wall  cots.  The  first  four  tiers  are  on  one  floor, 
the  fifth,  sixth  and 'seventh  are  on  one  floor.  Consequently  but  two  exercise  rooms 
are  provided  for  a large  number  of  men.  The  boys  on  the  seventh  tier  use  the 
schoolroom  for  an  exercise  room. 

The  window  space  is  too  small  for  the  number  of  cells,  and  the  construction 
of  the  cell  blocks  successfully  prevents  cross-currents  of  air.  The  cells  are  dark 
and  ill-ventilated.  Two  tiers  are  reserved  for  negroes. 

Shower  baths  are  on  the  first  and  fifth  floors. 

Prisoners  are  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  corridors  from  9:30  till  11:30  in 
the  morning  and  from  1:30  till  3:30  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  eighth  floor  of  the  building  are  the  men’s  hospital,  a linen  room,  the 
debtor’s  department,  laundry,  kitchen  and  boys’  school.  The  men’s  hospital  is  a 
large  room  with  a wood  floor.  The  room  is  light  and  well  ventilated.  It  has  com- 
fortable beds  and  chairs.  Adjoining  it  is  a bathroom  of  the  most  costly  imported 
Italian  marble. 

The  costly  Italian  marble  is  a feature  of  this  jail.  The  jail  represents  the 
jail  architecture  of  the  period  when  jails  were  built  for  dangerous  and  valueless 
wild  animals.  And  as  a crowning  paradox,  bathrooms  lined  with  the  most  costly 
imported  marble  were  added.  The  debtor’s  department  is  similar  to  the  hospital. 
It  also  has  an  Italian  marble  bathroom. 

Two  years  ago  the  laundry  was  equipped  with  modern  machinery.  Here 
all  jail  laundry  work  is  done.  Prisoners  were  at  work  in  the  laundry  at  the 
time  of  inspection. 

The  kitchen  and  storeroom  supplies  were  of  good  quality.  The  meat  was 
of  a far  higher  grade  than  is  usually  found  in  county  institutions.  The  bread, 
coffee  and  vegetables  were  of  good  quality.  The  dinner  on  the  day  of  inspection 
consisted  of  meat,  bread,  cabbage,  potatoes.  The  food  was  well  cooked.  Cook- 
ing utensils  were  very  clean.  If  the  food  served  on  the  day"  of  inspection  is  a 
fair  sample,  the  prisoners  of  the  jail  can  not  justly  complain  of  any  lack  of 
good  food. 

“The  greatest  school  of  crime  in  the  world,”  said  Jailer  Will  T.  Davies, 
as  he  threw  open  the  door  of  the  boys’  schoolroom.  One  hundred  boys  of  ages 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  were  reading,  playing  and  exercising  in  a large 
room. 

“They  are  one  hundred  boys  of  every  degree  of  knowledge  of  crime,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Davies.  “There  are  good  boys,  bad  boys,  innocent  boys,  boys  who 
are  old  mem  in  their  knowledge  of  vice  and  crime.  There  are  boys  who  have 
potentialities  for  goodness  and  right  living  and  boys  so  utterly  degenerate  that 
there  is  no  possible  chance  for  them  to  be  anything  but  criminals.  The  good 
boys  can  not  help  the  bad  boys.  The  bad  boys  will  ruin  the  good  boys.  . 
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“There  should  be  at  least  five  groups  of  these  boys.  There  are  at  least  five 
distinct  classes  and  they  should  be  separated.  Under  present  conditions  no 
separation  is  possible.” 

The  boys’  room  is  a large  one  with  tables,  benches,  chairs  and  a piano. 
At  one  end  is  draped  the  American  fiag.  A teacher  is  employed  by  the  county. 

The  average  jail  population  for  the  last  year  has  been  700  a day. 

The  salary  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $98,538.  The  employees 
include  the  jailer,  three  assistant  jailers,  two  physicians,  matrons,  teacher, 
fifty-three  guards,  clerks,  storekeepers,  cooks,  engineers  and  kitchen  helpers. 
The  appropriation  for  the  diet  of  the  prisoners  is  $28,000,  and  for  food  supplies, 
$6,000. 

The  jail  from  roof  to  basement  fioor  is  insanitary,  wretchedly  ill-ventilated 
and  entirely  inadequate  for  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  jail  is  splendidly  managed.  Mr.  Davies  has  been  here  twenty-two 

years.  His  first  work  here  was  that  of  a guard.  For  ten  years  he  has  been 

chief  jailer.  In  management  the  jail  is  a credit  to  the  Stare.  The  very  best 

possible  use  has  been  made  of  the  miserable  equipment.  The  dark,  damp  cells 

are  kept  clean,  the  rooms  into  which  sunlight  and  air  can  not  enter  are  disin- 
fected, scrubbed  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  different  classes  of 
prisoners  are  separated,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Cleanliness  of  rooms 
and  prisoners,  kindly  treatment  of  prisoners,  separation  of  different  classes 
have  minimized  the  evils  of  the  jail  construction.  But  even  this  excellent 
jailer  can  not  make  this  dungeon  a fit  place  for  the  confinement  of  human 
beings. 

There  are  no  repairs  that  can  benefit  this  jail.  An  entirely  new  jail  is  the 
only  remedy  for  the  present  evils,  a jail  thoroughly  modern  in  construction  and 
one  which  will  not  be  like  the  present  one,  a factor  in  the  promotion  of  crime 
and  degeneracy  in  Cook  County.  The  jailer’s  report: 

STATISTICS  COOK  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Year  Ending  November  30,  1914. 

AGES. 


Males 

Males 

Females  Females 

(White). 

(Colored). 

(White).  (Colored). 

Total. 

Under  21  years.  . . 

1,480 

109 

99 

15 

1,703 

21  to  30  years... 

3,734 

499 

202 

82 

4,517 

31  to  40  years... 

1,630 

327 

101 

42 

2,100 

41  to  50  years... 

759 

86 

60 

8 

913 

Over  50  years... 

356 

42 

24 

2 

424 

LENGTH  OF  TIME 

IN  UNITED 

STATES. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Total. 

Native  

4,271 

1,255 

457 

6,433 

Over  five  years  in 

u.  s 

1,834 

117 

105 

2,056 

One  to  five  years 

in  U.  S . . 

691 

166 

54 

911 

Under  one  year  in 

U.  S 

106 

41 

10. 

157 

EDUCATION. 

Public  school,  first  to  fourth 

grade. . . . 

1,067 

162 

97 

1,326 

Public  school,  fifth  to  eighth 

grade . . . . . 

4,003 

988 

346 

5,337 

High  school  

590 

68 

62 

720 

College  

109 

7 

4 

120 

Illiterate  

703 

87 

61 

851 

Catholic  school  . . 

726 

255 

65 

1,046 

Foreign  schools  . , 

171 

9 

4 

184 

NUMBER  OF  TIMES  ARRESTED. 

First  arrest  . . . . , 

5,476 

1,098 

367 

6,941 

Second  arrest  . . . 

. 1,075 

237 

66 

1,378 

Third  arrest  . . . . 

' 400 

81 

32 

513 

Fourth  arrest  . . . 

244 

26 

20 

290 

Fifth  arrest  .... 

106 

16 

12 

134 

Innumerable  .... 

340 

25 

36 

401 

HABITS. 

Use  tobacco  

6,703 

1,466 

102 

8,271 

Use  liquor  ...... 

5,960 

550 

331 

6,841 

Use  opium  

35 

2 

10 

47 

Use  morphine  . .-. 

47 

2 

17 

66 

Use  cocaine  

8 

4 

4 

16 

Use  other  drugs  . 

16 

1 

3 

20 

DISEASES. 

Skin 

9 

1 

10 

Syphilis  

145 

10 

10 

165 

Gonorrhoea  

158 

31 

16 

205 

Tuberculosis  .... 

381 

62 

65 

508 

Heart  affected  . . 

1,144 

87 

166 

1,397 

Lungs  affected  . . 

2,166 

263 

296 

2,725 

General  condition 

affected  . . 

2,401 

250 

307 

2,958 

Mentally  deficient 

3 

2 

5 
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NATIONALITY FOREIGN  BORN. 

Wo-  Wo- 


Men. 

Boys.  men.  Total. 

Men. 

Boys. 

men. 

Total. 

Australia  

4 

4 ' 

Norway  

62 

2 

2 

66 

Austria  

82 

1 

8 

91 

Poland  

11 

2 

13 

Armenia  

11 

1 

12 

Poland;  Aus- 

Austrian Jew.  . 

23 

2 

i 

26 

trian  

290 

38 

16 

344 

Arabia 

4 

4 

Poland:  Ger- 

Africa   

1 

1 

man  

76 

11 

3 

90 

Belgium  

11 

1 

12 

Poland;  Rus- 

Bohemia   

72 

13 

4 

89 

sian  

251 

30 

26 

307 

Bulgaria  

9 

2 

5 

16 

Russia  

59 

7 

2 

68 

Canada  

64 

9 

9 

82 

Russian  Jew. . . 

172 

29 

5 

206 

China  

54 

1 

55 

Roumania  .... 

14 

6 

20 

Cuba  

2 

2 

Scotland  

35 

3 

"3 

41 

Denmark  

16 

i 

17 

Spain  

1 

1 

2 

England  

79 

7 

7 

93 

Sweden  

87 

‘ ‘i 

8 

97 

Finland 

4 

1 

5 

Switzerland  . . . 

8 

1 

9 

France  

18 

2 

20 

Servia  

5 

1 

6 

Germany  

344 

28 

29 

401 

Syria  

7 

1 

8 

Greece  

123 

24 

147 

Turkey  . . 

13 

13 

Holland  

21 

21 

W'ales  

2 

* ‘i 

3 

Hungary 

126 

9 

9 

144 

West  Indies. . . . 

3 

3 

Ireland  

153 

3 

24 

180 

Native  

4,727  1,264 

357 

6,348 

Italy  

318 

70 

7 

395 

Mexico  

13 

2 

3 

18 

India  

1 

1 

Persia  

7 

7 

Japan  

1 

1 

Porto  Rico 

1 

1 

Lithuania  

146 

12 

9 

167 

CHARGES. 

Abandonment.  . 

16 

4 

20 

Incest  

13 

13 

Abduction  

11 

2 

13 

Kidnapping  . . . 

2 

2 

Abortion  

4 

2 

6 

Larceny  

1,091 

294 

143 

1,528 

Adultery  

32 

1 

19 

52 

Miscellaneous  . 

51 

5 

4 

60 

Arson  

28 

3 

2 

33 

Malicious  mis- 

Assault   

306 

38 

19 

363 

chief  

49 

4 

3 

56 

Assault  and  bat- 

Murder  

170 

24 

23 

217 

tery  

66 

7 

73 

Mayhem  

6 

2 

2 

10 

Assault  to  mur- 

Manslaughter . 

26 

9 

1 

36 

der  

202 

30 

10 

242 

Obtaining 

Assault  to  rob.. 

35 

11 

46 

money,  etc.  . . 

115 

16 

18 

149 

Assault  to  rape. 

27 

5 

32 

Pandering  

31 

2 

1 

34 

Accomplice  t o 

Perjury 

13 

2 

1 

16 

murder  

25 

3 

5 

33 

Practicing 

Accomplice  t o 

medicine  — no 

rape  

16 

2 

1 

19 

license 

5 

1 

6 

Bastardy  

134 

38 

172 

Rape  

141 

33 

174 

Bigamy  

22 

1 

“9 

32 

Receiving 

Burglary  

713 

389 

8 

1,110 

stolen  prop- 

Confidence 

erty  

123 

13 

16 

152 

game  

452 

49 

10 

511 

Robbery  

565 

179 

21 

765 

Conspiracy  .... 

27 

5 

T 

41 

Safe  keeping. . . 

35 

35 

Contempt  

109 

2 

4 

115 

Seduction  

7 

‘ *2 

9 

Crime  against 

Sodomy 

9 

1 

10 

child  

100 

13 

1 

114 

Threats  

7 

"i 

8 

Crime-  against 

Writ — ne  exeat. 

26 

26 

nature  

5 

1 

1 

7 

Vagrancy  

26 

"2 

28 

Delivery  of  child 

150 

16 

10 

176 

Violation  of 

Disposing  o f 

parole  

3 

1 

4 

mortgaged 

Violation  of 

property  .... 

4 

2 

6 

United  States 

Debt 

25 

' ‘2 

1 

28 

Statutes  .... 

110 

6 

10 

126 

Embezzlement  . 

107 

7 

114 

Violation  of 

Forgery  

34 

4 

■ ‘i 

39 

Municipal 

Fornication  . . . 

44 

3 

23 

70 

Code 

2,020 

333 

275 

2,628 

Fugitive  

1 

1 

RELIGION. 

Atheist  

28 

3 

2 

33 

Greek  Catholic. 

70 

11 

81 

Baptist  

592 

70 

85 

747 

Jewish  

402 

96 

'16 

514 

Christian  

18 

1 

19 

Lutheran  

844 

188 

67 

1,099 

Christian 

Methodist 

. 752 

107 

74 

933 

Science  

28 

3 

2 

33 

Presbyterian  . . 

240 

30 

14 

284 

Confucian  

50 

1 

51 

Roman  Catholic 

4,084 

914 

331 

5,329 

Congregational . . 

44 

'ii 

1 

57 

Mohammedan. . . 

18 

4 

22 

Episcopal  

155 

22 

26 

203 

Miscellaneous.  .. 

90 

32 

'io 

132 

Greek  Orthodox 

99 

20 

1 

120 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Agents,  adver- 

Agents, news.  . 

50 

30 

2 

82 

tising  

20 

20 

Artist  

4 

1 

5 

Agents,  insur- 

Architect   

3 

3 

ance  

18 

18 

Barber  

88 

"4 

92 
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OCCUPATIONS — concluded. 

Wo-  Wo- 

Men.  Boys.  men.  Total.  Men.  Boys.  men.  Total. 


Bartender  

107 

2 

109 

Baker  

46 

13 

59 

Bell  boy 

12 

9 

21 

Bill  poster  .... 

2 

2 

Blacksmith  . . . 

19 

‘ '5 

24 

Boilermaker  . . 

22 

1 

23 

Bookbinder  .... 

15 

3 

* ‘7 

25 

Bookkeeper  . . . 

55 

6 

6 

67 

Bootblack  

13 

7 

20 

Bricklayer  .... 

48 

10 

68 

Brakeman  

17 

3 

20 

Broker  

16 

16 

Butcher  

77 

"12 

89 

Butler  

22 

3 

25 

Boxmaker  

16 

3 

19 

Cashier  

8 

1 

“4 

13 

Cabinetmaker.  . 

5 

5 

10 

Carpenter  

136 

13 

149 

Chauffeur  .... 

126 

47 

173 

Chemist  

2 

2 

Cigarmaker  . . . 

28 

28 

Clerk  

293 

140 

' ’7 

440 

Cook,  chef  .... 

147 

24 

7 

178 

Coachman  . .... 

2 

1 

3 

Cooper  

9 

9 

Coremaker  .... 

4 

’ ’6 

10 

Collector 

17 

1 

18 

Contractor  .... 

19 

19 

Dentist  

2 

2 

Domestic  

262 

262 

Druggist 

12 

■ '4 

16 

Dyer,  cleaner  . . 

7 

7 

Elevator  opera- 
tor   

42 

14 

36 

Electrician  .... 

105 

26 

131 

Engineer  

46 

3 

49 

Engraver  

11 

2 

13 

Errand  boy.  . . . 

4 

52 

56 

Expressman  . .. 

25 

5 

30 

Factory  hand.  . 

6 

8 

’22 

36 

Farmer  

39 

13 

52 

Fireman  

99 

13 

112 

Florist  

7 

2 

9 

Foreman 

19 

4 

23 

Furrier  

3 

3 

Hairdresser  .... 

“2 

2 

Harnessmaker. . 

‘ ‘ 10 

■ 'i 

11 

Housewife  .... 

iis 

118 

Horseshoer  . . . 

■ ■ *14 

’ i 

15 

Inspector  

17 

4 

21 

Ironworker  .... 

60 

12 

72 

Janitor  

121 

5 

126 

Jeweler 

18 

18 

Junk  dealer  . . . 

16 

‘ ’2 

18 

Laundry  work . 

47 

4 

‘49 

100 

Lawyer  

9 

9 

Lineman 

10 

■ 'i 

11 

Laborer  

1,470 

262 

1,732 

Merchant  .... 

75 

1 

76 

Machinist 

232 

69 

301 

Machine  hand.  . 

66 

85 

151 

Mason  

14 

14 

Metal  worker.  . 

42 

10 

52 

Milliner  

■ '2 

2 

Miner  

9 

1 

10 

Midwife  

' ’5 

5 

Moulder  

32 

7 

39 

Motorman  .... 

11 

11 

Musician  

47 

‘ '2 

‘ *6 

64 

Mail  carrier  . . 

1 

1 

Nurse  

5 

”3 

8 

Oiler  

5 

■ '5 

10 

Optician  

6 

6 

Painter  and 
decorator  . . . 

217 

20 

237 

Pattern  maker. 

8 

8 

Peddler 

108 

’32 

141 

Photographer . . 

15 

3 

18 

Physician 

20 

’ ’ i 

21 

Plumber  

49 

■ ’4 

53 

Porter  

228 

24 

252 

Printer  

95 

42 

137 

Poolroom 

keeper  

13 

13 

Railway  con- 
ductor   

21 

3 

24 

Real  estate  . . . 

55 

55 

Restaurant  pro- 
prietor   

27 

2 

29 

Roofer  

17 

’ ‘2 

19 

Rooming  - house 
keeper  

6 

4 

10 

Seaman  

26 

’ '3 

29 

Salesman  

270 

20 

■ ’3 

293 

Saloonkeeper  . . 

42 

42 

^Seamstress 

'38 

38 

Shoemaker  .... 

' ■ ’45 

’ ‘ 5 

50 

Sign  hanger.... 

4 

1 

6 

Steam  and  gas 
fitter  

62 

6 

68 

Stenographer.  . 

1 

1 

’ '4 

6 

Stone  cutter.  . . 

21 

3 

24 

Student  

10 

7 

17 

Stockman  

10 

6. 

16 

Switchman  .... 

124 

6 

130 

Telegraph  oper- 
ator   

15 

1 

16 

Tanner  

2 

' 'i 

3 

Tailor  

165 

33 

“5 

203 

Telephone  oper- 
ator   

2 

3 

5 

Teacher  

2 

2 

Theatrical  .... 

57 

* '9 

‘is 

84 

Tinsmith  

26 

8 

34 

Teamster 

689 

189 

878 

Upholsterer  . . . 

21 

4 

25 

Wagonmaker  . . 

3 

3 

Watchman  .... 

22 

22 

Wood  finisher.  . 

12 

12 

Woodworker  . . 

20 

* '3 

23 

Waiter  

219 

28 

’36 

277 

Miscellaneous.  . 

416 

96 

15 

627 

No  occupation.. 

35 

5 

4 

44 

CASES  DISPOSED  OF. 


Disposed  of  in  Municipal  Court.  . .4,173 
Bail  given  in  Municipal  Court.  . . .1,445 


Sentenced  to  penitentiary 437 

Sentenced  to  reformatory 131 

Sentenced  to  house  of  correction..  454 

Jail  sentence  expired 297 

Committed  to  Chester  State  Hos- 
pital   6 

Committed  to  Kankakee  State 

Hospital  1 

Released  on  probation 323 

No  bill  grand  jury 479 

Ball  given  Criminal  Court 795 

Stricken  off  Criminal  Court 122 

Released  on  own  recognizance. ...  9 


Cases  nolle  pros 41 


Found  not  guilty 273 

Released  on  order  of  Criminal 

Court 37 

Released  on  order  of  County 

Court 6 

Released  on  order  of  Circuit 

Court : 113 

Released  on  order  of  United 

States  Court 266 

Released  on  habeas  corpus 14 

Released  on  supersedeas  bonds...  13 

Died  4 

Miscellaneous  19 
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AFPBOFBI ATION  S. 

The  appropriations  for  public  relief  in  Cook  County  for  the  year  1915-1916, 
were:  Oak  Forest  institutions,  $566,680;  county  hospital,  $726,044.60;  bureau  of 
public  welfare,  $8,130;  county  agent,  $526,670;  detention  home,  $83,155;  Juvenile 
Court  probation  officers,  $135,225  ; adult  probation  office,  $17,000  ; hospital  nursing 
fund,  $190,000  ; State  institutions’  fund,  $10,000  ; industrial  school,  $310,000  ; May- 
wood  Soldiers’  Widows’  Home,  $500  ; children’s  outing  camp,  $2,500  ; outdoor 
relief  fund,  $26,975;  John  Worthy  School  fund,  $16,000;  emergency  hospital  fund, 
$5,000. 


BFFORT  OP  COUNTY  AG-ENT. 

The  following  report  of  Cook  County  relief  for  the  year  December  1,  1914,  to 
December  1,  1915,  was  prepared  by  William  H.  Ehermann,  Cook  County  agent: 

The  total  number  of  families  given  relief  by  this  department,  including  families 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Spanish-American  Veterans,  is  17,803  families.  This  is  an  increase 
of  5,400  families  over  the  year  1913-1914.  During  February  the  largest  number 
of  families  received  relief,  there  being  10,744  families  aided.  In  August,  the  smallest 
number  of  families  applied  and  received  aid,  there  being  2,120  families  aided.  The 
total  amount  of  money  spent  for  supplies  to  give  this  relief  for  the  year  was 
$315,587.19. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1915,  the  distress  among  the  poor  was  greater 
than  any  previous  year  on  account  of  the  unusual  industrial  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed. In  the  southern  section  of  the  city,  known  as  South  Chicago  and  Kensing- 
ton, the  distress  was  exceptionally  great.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  a sub- 
station of  the  county  agent  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city  known  as  Ken- 
sington. At  the  time  this  substation  was  established,  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
only  be  a temporary  requirement,  but  the  district  being  large  and  the  transporta- 
tion poor,  and  in  order  to  give  adequate  relief  to  the  dependents  in  that  section 
of  the  city,  it  was  found  necessary  to  keep  this  substation  open  the  entire  year. 

During  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March  of  1915,  pota- 
toes were  added  to  the  rations  with  very  good  results.  I would  recommend  that 
during  the  same  months  of  1916,  potatoes,  if  the  market  price  is  reasonable,  be 
given,  or  an  amount  of  bacon  should  be  added  to  the  rations  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  Emergency  Hospital  Fund,  covering  the  territory  of  South  Chicago  and 
Kensington,  of  which  we  have  approximately  used  $2,500  for  the  treatment  of  127 
patients,  has  been  a great  help  to  the  poor  in  that  section  of  the  city,  and  I would 
recommend  that  the  county  board  make  an  appropriation  for  the  same  hospital 
uses  for  the  year  of  1916. 

At  the  County  Hospital,  the  County  Agent’s  Investigating  Department  has  been 
enlarged,  a new  card  index  system  has  been  established,  which  is  working  out  to 
good  advantage,  and  which  will  enable  this  department  to  give  a more  complete 
report  on  the  work  performed  there  in  the  next  year.  During  the  present  year, 
we  have  examined  44,914  applicants  for  admission. 

This  department  at  the  hospital  is  now  organized  so  that  investigators  are  on 
duty  Sundays  and  evenings,  as  well  as  on  week  days.  There  seems  to  be  an  influx 
of  nonresidents  from  all  sections  of  the  country  who  apply  to  the  hospital  for 
medical  aid  and  treatment.  In  no  cases  are  these  people  admitted  to  the  hospital 
unless  it  proves  to  be  an  emergency  case. 

In  the  Parents’  Pension  Fund  Department,  there  has  been  a large  Increase 
because  of  the  amendment  to  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  granting  pen- 
sions to  aliens,  widows  who  have  taken  out  their  first  papers  and  where  the  children 
are  bqrn  in  this  country.  This  increase  will  probably  continue  for  another  year 
at  the  same  ratio.  During  the  month  of  October,  1915,  we  had  a pension  pay  roll 
of  513  families,  consisting  of  1,646  children,  drawing  $13,407.03.  The  same  month 
of  October,  1914,  there  were  339  families,  consisting  of  1,124  children,  with  a 
pay  roll  of  $8,249.85.  The  increase  (not  counting  the  number  of  families  that  have 
been  stayed)  for  the  month  of  November  is  as  follows: 

Families.  Children. 

In  November,  1915  $14,236  51  542  1,727 

In  November,  1914  8,355  95  342  1,128 


Increase  $5,880  56  200  599 

At  present,  these  families  receive  their  pension  on  the  5th  of  every  month. 
The  pension  varies  in  amount  from  $5.00  to  $60.00  per  month,  the  average  pension 
being  about  $25.00  per  family.  I would  respectfully  recommend  for  your  con- 
sideration that  these  pensions  be  paid  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  each  month.  My 
reason  for  making  this  recommendation  is,  that  I believe  the  mothers  receiving  the 
money  will  use  the  money  to  better  advantage  if  it  is  paid  to  them  in  this  manner, 
as  most  of  these  women  did  not,  during  the  life  of  their  husbands,  receive  more 
than  $10  or  $12  a week.  They  sometimes  get  careless  in  spending  their  money 
when  they  receive  a large  amount  of  $25.00  or  more  in  one  sum,  once  a month,  and 
are  without  funds  days  before  the  next  pay  day. 

At  present,  we  have  seventeen  county  physicians  giving  medical  aid  to  the 
poor,  for  which  they  receive  one  dollar  a call,  including  medicine.  During  the  past 
year  they  have  practically  made  20,000  calls.  At  present,  the  number  of  calls  are 
very  small  because  of  the  healthy  conditions  of  the  city ; but  during  the  winter 
months,  the  calls  are  very  heavy,  and  in  order  that  the  poor  may  have  the  proper 
service,  I have  decided  to  increase  the  districts  from  seventeen  to  twenty  so  that 
the  service  will  be  more  efficient  during  the  heavy  months. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  city  of  Chicago  treats  alcoholics  at  the  Bridewell 
Hospital.  In  order  that  the  patient  may  be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  for  the  rela- 
tives to  take  out  a warrant  and  have  patient  committed  there  by  the  police.  I 
have  requested  the  Commissioner  of  Health  to  admit  cases  recommended  by  the 
county  physicians  without  the  formality  of  taking  out  a warrant,  and  he  has 
replied  that  the  only  way  is  by  the  due  process  of  law.  As  the  city  of  Chicago 
receives  a revenue  from  the  saloon  licenses,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  city  should 
make  some  provision  to  take  care  of  this  kind  of  cases.  I would  respectfully 
request  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  county  board  and  be  taken  up  with  the 
city,  I would  suggest,  however,  that  some  arrangement  be  made  at  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  to  treat  cases  of  this  kind.  Alcoholics  certainly  need  institutional 
care  or  hospital^  treatment  as  much  as  any  insane  person  and  the  sooner  these  men 
are  treated  and  cured  the  sooner  the  county  will  be  relieved  of  having  their  families 
as  a county  charge. 


SUMMARY  OF  RELIEF  WORK. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  work  performed  by  the*  Department  of  Poor 
Relief  during  the  year  beginning  December  1,  1914,  and  ending  November  30,  1915: 


Families  given  relief,  including  families  of  G.  A.  R.  Veterans  under 

Veteran  Relief  Law 17,803 

Number  persons  comprising  these  families 80,181 

Persons  placed  in  infirmary  and  consumptive  hospital 5,321 

Cases  given  medical  aid  in  homes.  20,236 

Patients  sent  to  Cook  County  Hospital.  1,945 

Defectives-feeble-minded,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  sent  to  State  institutions  129 

Cases  of  resident  transportation  disposed  of 282 

Nonresidents  disposed  of 1,014 

Aliens  disposed  of 582 

Burials  disposed  of... 153 

Miscellaneous  aid  cases  disposed  of 151 

Families  received  pensions  under  the  “Funds  to  Parents’  Act’’.. 596 


During  the  past  year  and  a half  the  department  has  issued  a special  ration 
designed  to  meet  more  nearly  the  needs  of  the  family  in  which  there  is  tubercu- 
losis. Monthly  statements  from  the  examining  physician,  usually  of  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium,  giving  diagnosis  and  certifying  that  the  patient  is  in 
regular  attendance  at  the  clinic,  is  required  in  order  to  secure  these  special  rations. 
Milk  is  issued  in  addition  in  certain  cases  upon  the  request  of  the  physician. 

A large  portion  of  the  125,000  quarts  of  milk  issued  during  the  year  was  for 
infants  under  two  years  of  age.  The  department  requires  that  the  request  for 
milk  come  through  the  Infant  Welfare  Society  or  the  Infant  Welfare  Nurse  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  The  amount  of  milk  granted  depends  upon  the  formula  of 
the  physician. 

EXPENDITURES. 


Food  stuffs  . $197,848  98 

Medical  supplies,  trusses,  glasses,  etc 201  88 

Shoes  26,604  38 

Soap  5,726  95 

Laundry  and  janitor’s  supplies 82  63 

General  operating  expenses 635  45 

Paper,  paper  bags,  etc 1,306  75 

Coal  for  free  delivery 83,180  17 


Total  supply  fund $315,587  19 

Total  furniture  and  repair  fund.  508  90 

Coal  $846  60 

Electricity  . 168  94 

Gas  222  93 


Total  light  and  heat  fund.  1,238  47 

OfRce  supplies  $ 355  00 

Stationery  321  46 

Office  forms  1,233  21 


Total  office  supplies  fund 


Burials  $1,590  00 

Delivering  soldier  rations ••••  1,263  25 

Rentals  7,315  00 

Transportation,  Oak  Forest 1,062  50 

Miscellaneous  expenses  1,267  60 


1,909  67 


Total  services  and  benefits 12,498  35 

Expended  for  salaries  $101,343  85 

Expended  for  salaries  of  physicians  20,123  00 

Expended  for  salaries  G.  A.  R.  department  3,900  00 


Total  salary  fund  125,366  88 

Paid  on  court  order  on  account  parents’  pension  fund 130,789  92 


Total  expended 


$587,899  38 
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COOK  COUNTY’S  JUVENIIiE  COURT. 

(Note. — The  following-  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County,  is  taken  from  Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinckney’s  1914  report  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners. ) 

During  the  year  1913-1914,  4,174  children  came  to  the  court  as  truants, 
dependents  or  delinquents,  for  the  first  time,  as  follows: 


Truants  403 

Dependents  1,665 

Dependents  (under  Mothers’  Pension  Act) 444 

Delinquents  1,662 


Compared  with  the  preceding  year  this  is  a decrease  in  1914  of  180  cases. 
The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  children  who  came  to  the  Juvenile  Court  during- 
the  past  year  for  the  first  time  is  accounted  for  by  the  efficient  work  done  by 
the  probation  department  of  the  court,  which  resulted  in  the  adjustment  of  many 
of  these  cases  without  the  necessity  of  court  hearings,  it  being  the  aim  to  avoid 
bringing  children  into  court  wherever  it  is  possible  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
serve the  welfare  of  the  children. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  probation  department  may  be  properly  and 
efficiently  handled,  the  officers  of  this  department  are  divided  into  five  groups, 
namely: 

1.  The  complaint  division,  with  six  officers; 

2.  The  probation  division,  with  thirty-two  officers; 

3.  The  funds  to  parents’  division,  with  fourteen  officers; 

4.  The  girls’  placing  division,  with  four  officers,  and 

5.  The  delinquent  boys’  division,  with  ten  officers.  , 

In  addition  there  are  a chief,  assistant  chief,  five  heads  of  divisions  and  five 
other  probation  officers  assigned  to  special  work. 

COMPLAINT  DIVISION. 

The  complaint  division  of  the  probation  department  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
investigates  between  250  and  300  complaints  each  month. 

All  records  of  this  division  are  typewritten  from  the  officers’  reports.  A 
face  card  containing  general  information,  with  all  the  correspondence  in  the 
case  and  the  reports  of  the  officers,  is  kept  on  file. 

Upon  investigation,  about  ten  per  cent  of  these  complaints  prove  to  be 
unfounded  and  nearly  the  same  number  are  referred  at  once  to  other  organiza- 
tions as  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  a large  majority  of  the 
complaints  are  settled  outside  of  court  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  division  is  to  make  thorough  investigation 
of  all  cases  of  alleged  dependency  and  delinquency  before  petitions  are  filed  in 
court,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  court  cases  which  do  not  belong  there  and  also  to 
furnish  the  court  with  a complete  and  reliable  history  of  the  facts,  if  the  case 
must  be  brought  before  him  for  consideration. 

The  sources  of  complaints  are  classified  generally  as  follows:  About  twenty- 
five  per  cent  are  from  other  agencies,  the  same  number  come  from  parents  and 
the  remainder  are  from  relatives  and  neighbors. 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN’S  DIVISION. 

The  duty  of  the  thirty-two  officers  in  this  department  is  to  handle  all 
dependent  boys  and  girls  (except  those  dependents  cared  for  under  the  Funds 
to  Parents’  Division)  and  the  delinquent  girls  on  probation,  to  live  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  investigation  by  the  probation  officers,  in  the  first  instance,  determines 
whether  the  boy  or  girl,  dependent  or  delinquent,  should  be  brought  before  the 
court  or  whether  the  complaint  against  the  child  should  be  dismissed  as  too 
trivial  for  the  court’s  consideration.  Again,  when  a petition  is  filed,  the  proba- 
tion officer  becomes  an  essential  factor  in  assembling  the  facts  of  the  case  for 
the  court’s  consideration. 

The  history  of  the  child  and  of  the  parents,  and  description  of  the  home 
environment,  and  of  the  child’s  physical  and  mental  status,  are  furnished  to  the 
court  from  which  he  determines  what  disposition  shall  be  made. 

The  work  of  the  probation  officer  is  just  begun  with  the  entry  of  the  order 
of  probation  or  commitment.  Their  vigilance  must  be  doubled;  for  this  is  the 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

At  the  time  this  report  is  written,  1,772  dependent  children  and  299  delin- 
quent girls  were  living  at  home,  subject  to  the  visitation  and  supervision  of  a 
probation  officer.  Oftentimes  a complete  family  readjustment  is  necessary. 
Attempt  is  made  to  raise  the  home  ideals,  insist  that  the  children  are  given 
proper  religious,  moral  and  educational  training  as  well  as  a healthful  amount 
of  recreation.  Every  chance  is  given  the  child  to  remain  in  his  home.  He  is 
not  removed  unless  his  own  future  is  endangered. 

FUNDS  TO  PARENTS’  DIVISION. 

The  Juvenile  Court  is  charged  with  the  administration  in  Cook  County  of 
the  “Funds  to  Parents’  Act.” 

The  probation  department  of  the  Juvenile  Court  was  necessarily  enlarged 
to  handle  this  work.  Fourteen  probation  officers  were  added  to  the  force,  includ- 
ing the  head  of  the  division  and  one  field  supervisor. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  districts  with  an  officer  for  each.  Each 
officer  makes  the  investigations  and  supervises  all  cases  within  the  district  to 
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which  she  is  assigned.  At  the  present  time  each  officer  has  twenty-eight  families 
and  an  average  of  ninety-five  children.  The  health,  morals,  housing  conditions 
and  the  food  of  the  family  are  as  carefully  watched  over  as  it  is  possible,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  families  and  children  handled  per  officer. 

When  an  application  is  made  by  a mother,  under  the  law,  an  investigation 
is  first  made  by  the  officer  in  whose  district  the  applicant  lives.  The  case,  with 
the  officer’s  report,  is  then  referred  to  a committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the 
judge,  consisting  of  the  chief  probation  officer,  the  head  of  the  funds  to  parents’ 
division  and  the  county  agent,  and  each  point  of  the  investigation  and  report  of 
the  district  officer  is  gone  over.  The  relief  is  either  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee or  refused  with  a right  of  appeal  in  the  applicant  to  the  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  Every  social  or  civic  organization  which  has  any  knowledge  of 
the  family  is  asked  for  a report,  and  cognizance  is  taken  of  its  work  with  the 
family.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  district  officer  to  investigate  and  report  as  to 
the  financial  ability  of  all  relatives  of  the  applicant,  liable,  under  the  law  for 
her  support. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  are  now  335  families  with  1,097  children 
which  are  receiving  assistance  under  the  Funds  to  Parents’  Act.  The  average 
amount  of  money,  paid  by  the  county  for  each  of  these  children  for  the  month 
of  September,  1914,  was  $7.43  and  the  average  amount  of  allowance  per  family 
for  the  month  of  September  was  $24.33.  The  average  amount  paid  each  month, 
per  child,  constantly  fluctuates,  depending  largely  upon  the  condition  and  status 
of  the  family  previous  to  the  granting  of  relief  and  during  the  period  of 
probation. 


GIRL  PLACING  DIVISION. 

With  the  advent  of  a woman  assistant  to  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  it 
was  necessary  to  organize  another  division  in  the  probation  department  of  the 
court  known  as  the  girl  placing  division.  All  the  delinquent  girls  brought  to 
the  court  go  directly  before  the  woman  assistant  to  the  court.  Miss  Mary  Bar- 
telme.  Associated  with  Miss  Bartelme  and  constantly  cooperating  with  her  is 
the  head  of  the  girl  placing  division,  to  whom,  with  her  four  assistant  probation 
officers,  come  the  delinquent  girls,  after  their  cases  are  heard,  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court  the  welfare  of  the  child  will  be  advanced  by  this  special 
supervision. 

The  delinquent  girls  who  are  placed  on  probation  to  the  probation  officers 
of  this  division,  are  those  who  have  no  homes  to  return  to,  or  who  can  not  safely 
be  returned  to  their  own  homes  and  who  should  not  be  sent  to  delinquent  institu- 
tions. These  girls  are  placed  in  approved  private  homes  where  employment  with 
compensation  is  given  them,  and  where  they  are  supervised  by  the  officers  of 
this  division. 

From  the  time  this  division  was  established,  on  March  3,  1913,  to  November 
1,  1914,  1,170  girls,  charged  with  delinquency,  came  before  the  court.  The  girl 
placing  division  handled  371  of  these  girls.  Of  this  number  there  were: 


Released  with  improvement 98 

Released  without  improvement 2 

Returned  to  court  and  committed  to  institutions 62 

Transferred  to  district  officers 40 

Leaving  still  under  supervision 169 


Of  these  169  girls  now  under  supervision,  seventy-eight  have  bank  accounts 
in  their  own  names,  ranging  in  amounts  from  $1.00  to  $116,  all  of  which  money 
has  been  earned  by  the  individual  efforts  of  the  girls.  The  percentage  of  delin- 
quent girls  who  have  made  good  under  this  system  of  probation  is  very  large, 
and  is  the  best  proof  needed  to  show  it  is  doing  good  work. 

DELINQUENT  BOYS’  DIVISION. 

The  fifth  division  of  the  probation  department  of  the  court  is  known  as  the 
delinquent  boys’  division,  which  was  established  on  March  1,  1914.  In  addition 
to  the  head,  there  are  ten  officers  assigned  to  it. 

All  delinquent  boys  who  have  been  before  the  court  and  have  been  placed 
on  probation,  and  semidelinquent  boys  whose  parents  or  others  have  petitioned 
the  court  to  assist  in  controlling  them,  are  handled  by  the  probation  officers  of 
this  division. 

The  boys  are  kept  under  supervision  until  they  show  sufficient  improvement 
to  warrant  their  permanent  release,  or  until  their  failure  to  improve  on  probation 
makes  it  advisable  to  bring  them  again  before  the  court.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  only  one  out  of  twenty  fails  to  make  good  on  probation. 

The  boy’s  home  life,  school  and  other  activities  are  investigated  and  a super- 
visory care  is  exercised  over  his  amusements,  entertainments  and  work.  Much 
effort  is  put  forth  by  the  probation  officers  in  securing  employment  to  better 
positions.  Upwards  of  500  positions  have  been  secured  by  the  officers  of  this 
division  for  delinquent  boys  on  probation,  during  the  past  six  months. 

DELINQUENT  BOY  PLACING  DIVISION. 

Under  section  nine  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Law,  enacted  July  1,  1899,  this  court 
is  authorized  to  appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  or,  in  the  event  the 
parents  are  unfit,  without  their  consent,  a proper  person  or  probation  officer, 
guardian  over  the  person  of  such  child  and  order  the  guardian  to  place  the  child 
in  a suitable  family  home,  etc. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  law,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  parents. 
Judge  Pinckney  has  been  placing  delinquent  boys  in  suitable  family  homes  on 
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farms  in  Cook  and  adjoining  counties  of  Illinois.  The  cost  of  transporting  these 
boys  to  such  homes  and  the  expense  of  their  visitation  and  supervision  have  been 
defrayed  by  a group  of  charitably  inclined  citizens  who  are  interested  in  this 
work. 

During  the  past  year,  beginning  with  September  1,  1913,  and  ending  with 
August  31,  1914,  134  delinquent  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  eighteen 
years,  have  been  placed  in  suitable  private  homes,  without  any  expense  to 
Cook  County.  During  the  four  years  previous  to  this  time,  approximately  100 
delinquent  boys  have  been  so  placed  each  year.  Between  88  and  90  per  cent  of 
them  have  made  good. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  county  provide  the  services  of  a probation 
officer  to  assist  in  carrying  on  this  work.  Up  to  the  present  year  the  work  of 
placing,  supervising  and  visiting  these  boys  has  been  performed  gratuitously 
by  a citizen  of  Chicago  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  such  boys. 

INTERPRETERS  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  parents  of  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  come  annually  to  the  Juvenile  Court  can  not  either  speak  any 
English,  or  else  are  so  little  acquainted  with  our  language  and  court  procedure 
that  it  is  necessary  to  communicate  with  them  through  an  interpreter.  It  is 
essential  that  these  foreign-speaking  parents  should  understand  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  the  law,  and  especially  what  the  court  is  endeavoring  to  do  for 
them  and  their  children,  in  order  for  the  court  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Two  interpreters  are  provided,  one  speaking  Hungarian  and  German,  the 
other  Polish  and  Bohemian,  and  is  familiar  with  the  various  Slav  dialects. 

THE  DISPENSARY  AND  NURSE. 

Many  children  who  come  before  the  court  are  in  such  bad  physical  condition 
that  they  require  immediate  attention  of  a nurse.  Many  of  them  not  only  need 
such  assistance  as  can  be  given  in  the  dispensary  by  the  nurse,  but  they  also 
require  such  medical  and  surgical  relief  as  can  only  be  provided  by  hospital 
care.  These  children  are  not  only  looked  after  while  in  attendance  at  the  court, 
but  are  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  by  the  nurse,  to  the  various 
hospitals  and  clinics,  where  the  needed  relief  is  secured. 

TRUANT  CASES. 

During  the  school  year,  beginning  with  September,  1913,  and  ending  June, 
1914,  826  truant  cases  were  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court,  of  which  number 
430  truant  boys  were  committed  by  the  court  to  the  parental  school  at  Bowman- 
ville.  One  half-day  of  each  week  during  the  school  year  is  devoted  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  the  administration  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  Under 
the  efficient  management  of  Mr.  William  L.  Bodine,  superintendent  of  the 
compulsory  education  department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  truant  boys 
of  our  city  schools  are  carefully  and  intelligently  looked  after  and  supervised. 
During  the  school  year  the  court  disposed  of  these  truant  cases  as  follows: 


Committed  to  the  Chicago  parental  school 424 

Transferred  to  dependent  docket 14 

Dismissed  2 

Released  on  probation  or  continued  generally 386 


THE  JOHN  WORTHY  SCHOOL. 

The  John  Worthy  school  has  been  abandoned  and  the  county  is  making 
arrangements  to  establish  a farm  colony  where  delinquent  boys,  who  are  not 
eligible  to  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  may  be  sent. 


THE  ATTACK  OK  JUVEKIIiE  COURT. 

The  Cook  County  grand  jury,  in  1915,  on  its  own  initiative,  caused  an  exam- 
ination to  be  made  of  certain  complaints  with  reference  to  the  conduct  and 
organization  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  complaints  were  as  follows: 

“First — That  the  cases  of  delinquent  and  dependent  girls  are  heard  before  Miss 
Mary  Bartelme,  who  decides  them  as  a judge,  and  is  alleged  to  be  sitting  without 
warrant  of  law  and  holding  what  may  be  regarded  as  ‘Mock  Court.’ 

“Second — That  children  are  deprived  of  their  constitutional  rights,  taken  from 
their  parents  without  their  consent,  and  the  parents  have  no  means  or  opportunity 
of  getting  their  children  back  again.” 

After  an  investigation  into  the  methods  by  which  this  court  is  conducted,  the 
grand  jury  returned  the  following  findings  and  recommendations : 

That  Miss  Bartelme  admittedly  hears  testimony  and  makes  decisions,  some- 
times in  consultation  with  Judge  Pinckney,  and  sometimes  without.  All  orders, 
however,  are  signed  by  the  judge,  who,  by  so  doing,  assumes  responsibility  for 
them.  Whether  or  not  this  work  is  done  without  warrant  of  law,  or  whether  the 
court  is  exceeding  its  authority,  are  questions  of  law  the  grand  jury  does  not  feel 
competent  to  pass  on.  “It  desires,  however,  to  commend  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  idea  that  cases  of  delinquent  girls  should  be  held,  as  at  present,  as  privately 
as  possible  before  a competent  court.^’ 

The  grand  jury  finds  that,  aside  from  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  court 
as  at  present  constituted,  no  constitutional  rights  are  forfeited  by  child  or  parent, 
but  that  the  best  interests  of  the  child  is  the  principal  concern  of  the  court. 

The  grand  jury  recommends  that  the  laws  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the 
Juvenile  Court  shall  retain  jurisdiction  over,  and  control  of,  all  children  placed  in 
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institutions  and  societies  by  its  order,  and  that  such  institutions  and  societies,  or 
their  responsible  officers  or  managers,  be  held  criminally  liable,  for  any  violation  of 
their  trust,  and  feels  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Court 
Act  so  as  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  woman  assistant 
to  the  presiding  judge. 

Concluding’,  the  report  says : 

‘‘The  grand  jury  desires  to  state  its  belief  that  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
County  is  a peculiarly  effective  organization  for  reform  work  among  children,  and 
that  its  work  and  methods  are  based  upon  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  chief 
concern  of  the  State  should  be  to  develop  material  for  good  citizenship.  The 
Juvenile  Court  Act  should  be  amended  and  strengthened  as  suggested,  and  doubtless 
in  some  other  particulars  in  line  with  what  has  already  been  done,  and  that  all 
laws  relating  to  juveniles  be  codified  and  systematized,  so  that  various  conflicts 
of  authority  may  be  eliminated  and  the  legal  rights  of  children  preserved.” 


COOK  COUNTY  JUVENILE  DETENTION  HOME. 

Cook  County  Juvenile  Detention  Home,  located  at  771  Gilpin  Place,  was 
inspected  September  14,  1915. 

Boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  two  and  eighteen  years,  are  brought 
here,  either  for  dependency  or  for  first  offenses  against  the  law  and  are  held 
pending  disposition  by  the  .Juvenile  Court. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls.  These  parts  are  then  divided  into  receiving  sections,  a provisional 
classification  being  made  upon  entrance  to  the  home.  On  the  second  and  third 
floors  are  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms  and  dormitories. 

The  capacity  of  the  home  is  135  and  the  average  number  present  is  110. 
At  the  time  of  inspection  152  were  present — the  largest  number  that  has  ever 
been  registered.  Of  these,  52  are  dependent,  an  unusually  large  per  cent. 

Dependents  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  delinquents.  Each  class  and 
each  sex  has  separate  dormitories,  schoolrooms  and  dining-rooms,  and  when  the 
children  are  taken  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  which  is  held  in  the  county  building, 
they  are  taken  by  classes. 

A culture  is  taken  from  each  child’s  throat  when  he  enters  and  he  must  pass 
through  a period  of  isolation  before  he  is  sent  to  his  proper  ward. 

The  house  staff  consists  of  the  following  employees:  Superintendent,  one 
physician,  one  dentist,  one  dispensary  nurse,  one  dental  nurse,  one  graduate 
nurse,  one  head  nurse,  typist,  three  clerks,  head  janitor  and  four  assistants, 
three  janitresses,  one  laborer,  and  forty-four  attendants.  A psychological  clinic, 
with  offices  in  the  home,  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  Healy 
and  his  assistants. 

The  dentist  comes  every  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Teeth  receive 
much  attention.  Each  morning  the  dental  nurse  makes  a list  of  the  new 
arrivals,  after  which  they  are  taken  to  the  dentist,  who  gives  them  such  atten- 
tion as  is  needed.  Each  child  has  his  own  toothbrush  and  is  encouraged  to  use 
it  often.  Twice  a day  a nurse  goes  to  all  the  wards  with  tooth  powder  and 
supervises  the  brushing  of  teeth. 

A graduate  nurse  is  in  continuous  attendance  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
According  to  the  nurses,  the  latest  and  most  scientific  treatment  of  girls  infected 
with  venereal  disease  has  been  applied  with  successful  results.  These  girls  have 
their  own  dormitory,  toilet  and  shower  and  are  completely  segregated  from  the 
other  children. 

Corporal  punishment  is  not,  practiced.  When  a child  is  incorrigible  he  is 
isolated,  according  to  the  home  authorities. 

When  a child  enters  the  home,  his  own  clothing  is  taken  from  him  and 
sterilized,  washed  if  necessary,  and  put  in  good  order  for  use  when  he  goes 
out.  During  their  stay  in  the  home,  which  averages  from  a week  to  ten  days, 
they  wear  very  becoming  uniforms.  The  girls  wear  middy  suits  of  blue  and 
white,  and  brown  and  white  striped  wash  material;  the  boys,  khaki  trousers  and 
soft  light  shirts. 

When  taken  to  court,  they  wear  their  own  clothing,  which  has  been  made 
fresh  and  clean;  shoes  are  polished  and  every  effort  made  to  have  them  present 
a neat  and  well-cared  for  appearance.  They  are  taken  to  court  in  a plain  bus, 
with  no  name  or  mark  to  distinguish  it.  They  are  accompanied  by  an  attendant. 
A girl  never  leaves  the  house  unless  accompanied  by  a woman  nurse  or  attendant- 

juvenile  Court  is  held  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  county  building  and  is 
presided  over  by  Judge  Merritt  W.  Pinckney  and  Miss  Mary  Bartelme,  the  latter 
hearing  the  girl’s  cases. 

The  food  served  in  the  home  is  well-cooked  and  of  the  best  quality,  as  I can 
personally  testify  from  experience.  Dinner  was  being  served  at  the  time  of 
inspection.  It  consisted  of  veal  loaf  with  brown  gravy,  potatoes,  apple  sauce 
and  pie.  Real  butter  is  served.  The  portions  of  food  were  generous  and  it  was 
an  amazing  sight  to  watch  the  huge  piles  of  bread  and  butter  and  potatoes 
disappear,  especially  in  the  boys’  dining-rooms.  Many  of  these  children  had 
never  before  tasted  good,  wholesome  food  and  had  never  before  known  the 
satisfied  sensation  of  being  ‘‘full  up.” 

The  refrigerator  smelled  sweet.  It  was  clean  and  in  splendid  order.  The 
light  and  ventilation  of  the  entire  house  and  school  are  good.  The  wards  were 
clean  and  neat.  There  were  no  odors  of  any  kind. 

The  home  is  very  much  in  need  of  its  own  laundry.  At  present  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  a city  laundry,  which  makes  a very  expensive  item. 

There  is  a small  yard  where  the  children  play. 

The  school  work  has  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years,  I was 
informed.  Until  last  spring,  the  schoolrooms  were  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
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Detention  Home.  The  new  schoolhouse  has  been  in  use  since  February.  It  is 
of  red  brick,  two  stories  hig-h.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  school  purposes;  the 
second  for  dormitories.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chicag'O  Board  of 
Education.  The  classes  and  studies  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  public  schools, 
but  owing  to  the  continuously  changing  population — the  average  length  of  time 
a child  stays  in  the  school  being  one  week — and  to  the  fact  that  in  these  classes 
all  grades  of  mentality  are  found — subnormal,  retarded  and  feeble-minded — 
individual  instruction  is  necessary  and  progress  is  rather  slow.  As  one  teacher 
expressed  it,  “Every  day  is  like  the  first  day  of  school.” 

There  are  five  teachers,  one  for  the  kindergarten,  one  for  delinquent  boys, 
one  for  delinquent  girls,  one  for  dependent  boys  and  one  for  dependent  girls. 
These  women  seem  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  apparently  being  possessed  of 
sympathy,  tact  and  understanding.  The  children  respond  very  quickly  to  kind- 
ness, fair  treatment  and  good  environment.  On  entering  the  schoolroom  of 
delinquents,  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  believe,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
instances,  that  they  are  different  from  normal  boys  and  girls.  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  respond  just  as  easily  to  evil  influences  and  therefore  require 
supervision  and  care. 


COOK  COUNTY  ADUI.T  PROBATION. 

The  following  report  of  adult  probation  in  Cook  County  was  prepared  by 
John  W.  Houston,  chief  adult  probation  officer  for  Cook  County : 

In  former  annual  reports,  I suggested  amendments  to  the  Adult  Probation 
Law,  and  in  furtherance  of  those  suggestions,  a bill  was  prepared  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  incorporating  some  of  those  sug- 
gestions and  others  offered  by  the  committee;  which  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  by  Representative  John  J.  Gardner  and  Senator  John  A.  Swanson, 
and  became  a law  July  1,  1915. 

The  law  as  amended  is  far  from  being  perfect,  but  it  is  very  much  improved. 
The  most  important  changes  are  as  follows: 

The  law,  as  amended,  provides  that  any  first  offender  may  be  admitted  to 
probation  for  a violation  of  a municipal  ordinance  or  of  any  criminal  offense 
except  murder,  manslaughter,  rape,  kidnaping,  willful  and  corrupt  perjury  or 
subornation  of  perjury,  arson,  larceny  and  embezzlement  where  the  amount 
taken  or  converted  exceeds  $200  in  value;  incest,  burglary  of  an  inhabited 
dwelling  house,  conspiracy  in  any  form  or  any  of  the  acts  made  an  offense 
under  the  election  laws  of  this  State. 

This  is  a distinct  enlargement  of  the  list  of  offenses  for  which  probation 
may  be  granted. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  judges  a better  opportunity  of  getting 
additional  facts  in  regard  to  persons  requesting  probation  and  as  a safeguard, 
the  Legislature  also  provided  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  probation 
until  an  investigation  was  made  by  a probation  officer  “to  ascertain  the  residence 
of  defendant,  his  occupation  and  whether  or  not  he  has  been  previously  con- 
victed of  a crime  or  misdemeanor  or  previously  been  placed  on  probation  by 
any  court.”  .The  report  of  this  investigation  must  be  in  writing  and  filed  with 
the  clerk  in  the  case. 

An  exception  is  made,  however,  in  favor  of  cases  of  abandonment,  con- 
tributing to  dependency,  and  contributing  to  delinquency.  In  those  cases,  the 
court  may  admit  to  probation  irrespective  of  any  former  conviction  and  without 
any  investigation. 

The  old  law  only  required  the  probationer  to  report  once  a month.  In  many 
cases  it  was  found  necessary  that  he  be  made  to  report  oftener.  Under  the  new 
law  the  court  has  the  power  to  make  the  defendant  report  as  often  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  old  law  required  the  defendant  to  make  restitution ; but  in  cases  of  per- 
sonal injury,  the  court  had  no  power  to  order  a defendant  to  pay  for  the  damages 
Inflicted,  or  doctor  or  hospital  bills  incurred  by  reason  of  the  injury.  That  is 
changed  to  the  extent  that  the  court  may  now  order  the  defendant  to  make 
“reparation’’  within  the  period  of  probation. 

When  a defendant  was  convicted  of  an  offense  and  a fine  entered  against  him, 
and  he  was  unable  to  pay,  he  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  to  work  it  out 
at  fifty  cents  or  a dollar  a day,while  his  family,  in  many  instances,  was  compelled 
to  seek  charity  for  their  support.  Under  paragraph  three  of  section  six  of  the  new 
law,  the  court  has  the  power  to  admit  the  offender  to  probation  and  allow  him 
to  pay  such  fine  in  installments  during  the  continuance  of  the  probation  period. 

The  limit  of  probation  was  six  months  in  city  cases  and  twelve  months  in 
State  cases.  It  was  often  found  desirable  to  extend  that  probation  period  for  the 
purpose  of  further  supervision  or  payment  of  restitution ; the  court,  however, 
was  powerless  ; for  the  law  limited  the  probation  period  to  one  year.  The  law  as 
now  amended  allows  the  court  to  extend  the  time  six  months  in  city  cases  and  a 
year  in  State  cases. 

The  law  is  also  amended  so  that  the  courts  may  appoint  as  many  probation 
officers  as  are  necessary,  instead  of  limiting  the  number  to  twenty. 

Paragraph  six  of  section  twelve  provides  that  when  a probationer  removes 
to  another  part  of  the  State,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  probation  officer  in  the  county 
to  which  he  removes,  to  watch  over  him  the  same  as  if  the  case  originated  in  that 
county,  and  report  monthly  to  the  officer  in  the  county  where  he  was  convicted. 

Under  the  old  law,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  who  had  the  appointment 
of  the  clerical  assistants  in  the  probation  office.  That  is  now  removed  by  giving 
■ the  power  of  such  appointment  to  the  Circuit  and  Superior  Court  Judges, 
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The  appointments  of  probation  officers  heretofore  made  from  the  county  were 
made  by  the  Circuit  Court  Judges  alone — under  the  new  law  the  Superior  Court 
of  Cook  County  is  required  to  join  with  the  Circuit  Court  in  such  appointments. 

These  are  practically  all  the  material  changes  in  the  law. 

COMMENT  ON  STATISTICS. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  admitted  to  probation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
the  30th  day  of  September,  1915,  a total  number  of  3,629  cases.  The  previous 
year  there  were  4,696.  The  explanation  of  23  per  cent  decrease  is  not  difficult 
. to  find. 

Judges  have  their  own  ideas — some  use  the  law  in  a great  many  cases  and 
others  use  it  but  little. 

In  one  court  last  year  there  were  499  cases  admitted  to  probation.  The  year 
previous,  with  a different  judge,  there  were  1,257.  Another  judge  put  on  pro- 
bation only  69  cases  last  year,  and  the  year  previous  his  record  was  873.  The 
explanation  of  that  is  that  he  was  sitting  in  a civil  branch  of  the  court,  nearly  all 
the  time,  trying  very  few  criminal  cases. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  23  per  cent  less  probation  cases,  certain 
offenses  show  an  increase.  Last  year  there  were  1,220  cases  of  larceny  admitted 
to  probation  against  1,145  the  year  previous. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cases  probationed  for  the  whole  year,  burglary, 
receiving  stolen  property,  obtaining  money  by  false  pretenses  and  violation  of 
city  ordinances,  all  show  a large  percentage  of  increase.  Those  offenses  showing 
a decrease  are  contributing  to  dependency,  contributing  to  delinquency,  abandon- 
ment, soliciting,'  inmates  of  disorderly  house,  keeping  a disorderly  house,  vagrancy, 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  robbery  and  embezzlement.  The  first  three  offenses 
show  a very  large  decrease  and  the  last  two  a small  decrease. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  the  judges  have  been  putting  a much 
larger  number  of  people  on  probation  for  offenses  involving  moral  turpitude  than 
for  offenses  related  to  the  social  evil.  The  natural  inference  would  be  that 
the  judges  believe  there  is  more  chance  of  reforming  persons  convicted  of  larceny, 
burglary,  receiving  stolen  property,  and  violations  of  city  ordinances,  than  there 
is  to  mend  the  conduct  of  defendants  in  cases  involving  domestic  infelicity  or  sex 
offenses. 

It  may  be  that  the  judges  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  because  of  the 
low  percentage  of  good  results  in  domestic  cases  (only  about  57  per  cent  improved), 
it  was  small  advantage  to  admit  those  defendants  to  probation. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  probation  In  domestic  cases 
where  the  defendant  is  allowed  to  go  on  his  own  recognizance.  The  probation 
officer  is  given  supervision  over  him  and  knows  whether  he  is  working  or  loafing, 
where  he  is  employed,  and  about  what  wages  he  gets.  He  aids  in  collecting  money 
ordered  by  the  court  to  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  His  supervision 
also  tends  to  keep  the  defendant  from  excessive  drinking  and  helps  to  protect 
the  family  from  abuse  and  physical  violence  in  case  of  a vicious  or  drunken 
husband — he  aids  the  head  of  the  family  in  obtaining  work  when  he  has  lost 
courage  from  being  constantly  turned  down  in  his  hunt  for  a job.  It  also  gives 
the  wife  a friend  to  whom  she  may,  in  necessity,  apply  for  help ; and  the  husband 
a friend  in  those  cases  where  the  wife  is  unreasonable. 

The  probation  officer  always  has  the  advantage  over  private  organizations  or 
private  individuals  in  that  he  has  behind  him  the  authority  of  the  law.  No  person 
can  so  successfully  cope  with  that  class  of  cases  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  properly 
authorized. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  after  several  years  of  experience,  that  the  domestic  cases 
are  the  hardest  ones  to  handle.  On  making  that  statement  to  a woman  who  has 
had  large  experience  in  a private  organization  in  this  city,  she  said : “I  do  not 
wonder  you  have  difficulty  because  they  are  never  turned  over  to  you  until  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  effect  a settlement.” 

I am  giving  this  year  a table  which  shows  the  result  of  all  discharged  cases 
according  to  offenses.  It  shows  the  proportion  improved,  unimproved,  those  In  the 
penitentiary  and  those  in  the  House  of  Correction,  so  that  a person  can  see  what 
per  cent  of  good  or  bad  results  are  obtained  by  the  probation  office  In  the 
several  offenses  enumerated. 

I have  also  added  a table  which  shows  the  number  of  persons  discharged 
last  year  under  the  name  of  the  judge  who  placed  them  on  probation  and  the 
results  showing  those  discharged  improved,  unimproved  or  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction. 

In  the  matter  of  restitution  made  by  those  convicted  of  larceny  and  embezzle- 
ment and  admitted  to  probation,  the  amount  collected  exceeds  last  year  by  more 
than  twenty-two  hundred  dollars. 

The  fact  that  the  offender  pays  back  money  illegally  obtained  is  one  of  the 
sure  signs  of  reformation,  and  the  increase  in  amount  collected  for  the  year  in 
face  of  fewer  probation  cases  is  a good  showing. 

Number  of  persons  admitted  to  probation  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1915: 


Total  on  probation  October  1,  1914 3,399 

Placed  on  probation  during  the  year 3,629 

Total  7,028 

Discharged  during  the  year 4,551 

Total  on  probation  September  30,  1915 2,477 
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The  following-  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  admitted  to  probation  during 
each  month,  by  the  Criminal  and  Municipal  Courts,  and  the  totals : 


Crim-  Munic- 


Month. 

Tear. 

inal 

Court. 

ipal 

Court. 

Total. 

October 

1914. . 

36 

317 

353 

November 

1914.  . 

58 

301 

359 

December 

1914.  . 

42 

282 

324 

January 

1915.  . 

49 

247 

296 

February 

1915.  . 

34 

244 

278 

March 

1915.  . 

26 

340 

366 

April 

1915.  . 

50 

216 

266 

Month. 

Tear. 

Crim- 

inal 

Court. 

Munic- 

ipal 

Court. 

Total. 

May 

1915.  . 

52 

237 

289 

June 

1915.  . 

49 

272 

321 

July 

1915.  . 

43 

240 

283 

August 

1915.  . 

14 

217 

231 

September  1915 . . 

30 

233 

263 

Total 

483 

3,146 

3,629 

The  following-  table  shows  all  discharges  of  probationers  by  all  courts,  and 
the  results  of  their  probation — whether  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  in  charge 
they  were  improved  or  not: 


Im-  Unim- 

Mo.  Tr.  proved,  proved.  Died.  Total. 


Oct.  1914. 

. . 294 

108 

3 

405 

Nov.  1914. 

. . 239 

103 

4 

346 

Dec.  1914. 

. . 256 

129 

1 

386 

Jan.  1915. 

. . 321 

116  . 

437 

Feb.  1915. 

. . 179 

64 

"i 

244 

Mar.  1915. 

. . 348 

181 

2 

531 

April  1915. 

. . 275 

121  . 

396 

Married 
Single  . . 
Widowed 


Im-  Unim- 

Mo.  Tr.  proved,  proved.  Died.  Total. 


May  1915. 

. . 224 

102 

5 

331 

June  1915. 

. . 265 

127 

2 

394 

July  1915. 

. . 235 

88 

323 

Aug.  1915. 

. . 251 

116 

' ■ 'i 

368 

Sept.  1915. 

. . 295 

95 

390 

Total  . . 

. . 3,182 

1,350 

19 

4,551 

1,801 

1,742 
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Civil  Conditions : 


The  following  table  gives  a record  of  all  cases  discharged  from  probation 
during  the  past  year,  which  cases  were  admitted  to  probation  from  the  Boys’ 
Court,  being  cases  of  boys  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age. 


Larceny  

Disorderly  conduct  

Contributing  to  delinquency 

False  pretenses  

Assault  

Inmates  disorderly  house . . 
Receiving  stolen  property.  . 

Malicious  mischief  

Violation  Chicago  code .... 
Other  offenses  


In  In  House 
Pontiac  of  Correc- 
Im-  Unim-  or  peni-  tion  for 
proved,  proved,  tentiary.  violation.  Total. 

154  51  5 210 

133  31  1 4 169 

9 1 10 

5 3 1 9 

5 1 6 

1 1 

9 1 10 

5 2 . 7 

36  7 1 44 

9 9 


Total 


366  96 


1 12  475 


Age  of  Probationers : 


From  17  to  20  years 1,017 

From  21  to  25  years 834 

From  26  to  30  years 587 

From  31  to  35  years 383 

Over  35  years 808 


In  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  probationers  over  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  it  should  be  stated  that  they  are  mostly  from  the  Court  of  Domestic 
* Relations. 

Total  Men  and  Women  Admitted  to  Probation  During  the  Tear: 

Men  3,096 

Women  533 


AVhite  

Color : 

3,442 

Colored  

187 

Table  of  (Nationalities  of 

Persons  Admitted 

to  Probation  During  the 

Past  Tear: 

Americans  

2,271 

Finlanders  .... 

5 

Polish  

309 

A.rmenians  .... 

4 

Germans  

199 

Russians  . . . . 

134 

A.ustralians  . . . 

3 

Greeks  

18 

Swedes  

42 

Austrians  

100 

Hungarians  . . . . 

....  29 

Swiss  

6 

Belgians  

8 

Not  stated 

12 

Scotch  

8 

Bohemians  . . . , 

36 

Irish  

129 

Syrians 

2 

Bulgarian 

1 

Italians  

98 

Slavs  

9 

Canadians  

33 

Lithuanians  . . . 

43 

Servian 

1 

Danes  

14 

Mexicans  

4 

Spaniard  . . . . 

1 

English  

38 

Norwegians  . . . . 

37 

Turk  

1 

French  

20 

Persians  

4 

Hollanders  . . 

10 

58 


The  birthplace  governs  the  nationality  so  far  as  these  tables  are  concerned 
and  the  nationality  of  the  parents  is  not  shown. 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Persons  Admitted  to  Probation  for  the  Different 
Offenses  During  the  Tear: 


Disorderly  conduct  847 

Abandonment  69 

Contributing  to  dependency 413 

Fornication  40 

Adultery  35 

Carrying  concealed  weapons 8 

False  pretenses  94 

Vagrancy  20 

Pandering 4 

Maintaining  employment  bureau 

illegally  1 

Malicious  mischief  28 

Receiving  stolen  property 66 

Assault  112 


Contributing  to  delinquency 17 

Burglary  141 

Confidence  game  33 

, Violating  motor  law 4 

Robbery  10 

Embezzlement  2 3 

Attempted  burglary 2 

Forgery 1 

Larceny  1,220 

Violation  of  city  ordinances 395 

Soliciting  15 

Patrons,  disorderly  house 26 

Keeper,  disorderly  house 1 

Inmates,  disorderly  house.......  4 


Contribution  Collected  by  the  Probation  Office: 


October  1914 $ 122  00 

NTovember  1914 85  00 

December  1914 98  00 

January  1915 393  50 

February  1915.- 130  75 

March  1915 398  35 


April  1915 $ 173  00 

May  1915 195  00 

June  1915 198  50 

July  1915 155  00 

August  1915 156  80 

September  1915 97  00 


Total  $2,202  90 

A considerable  number  of  men  who  have  finished  their  probation  and  whose 
cases  are  disposed  of,  so  far  as  the  courts  are  concerned,  are  still  paying  their 
families  weekly  or  monthly  support  through  the  probation  office. 

This  is  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  disagreement  of  the  parties,  and 
their  refusal  to  live  together  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  one  another. 


Restitution  Made  Through  the  Efforts  of  the  Probation  Office: 


October 

1914. . . 

.$  2,928  22 

April 

1915 

.$  2,167 

29 

November 

1914. . . 

. 1,796  76 

May 

1915 

. 3,275 

42 

December 

1914. . . 

. 1,667  47 

June 

1915 

. 1,769 

76 

January 

1915. . . 

. 2,845  94 

July 

1915 

. 3,832 

90 

February 

1915.  . . 

907  19 

August 

1915 

803 

63 

March 

1915. . . 

. 3,658  91 

September  1915 

. 1,461 

73 

Total 

,.$27,115 

22 

Known  Earnings 

of  Probationers: 

s 

October 

1914. . . 

$110,636  65 

April 

1915 

78,113 

84 

November 

1914.  . . 

93,072  18 

May 

1915 

76,276 

82 

December 

1914. . . 

77,464  08 

June 

1915 

77,439 

25 

January 

1915. . . 

74,787  07 

July 

1915. 

78,522 

70 

February 

1915. . . 

78,512  02 

August 

1915 

76,373 

40 

March 

1915. . . 

78,012  60 

September  1915 

77,078 

80 

Total 

$976,289 

41 

Table  of  Probationers’  Occupations: 

Laborers  .. 

. . 830 

Professional 

men  . . 

7 Waiters  

69 

Dressmakers  

. . 16 

Students  . . 

2 Machinists  . . . 

76 

Clerks  . . . 

. . 290 

Teamsters  . 

353  Chauffeurs  . . . 

59 

Housework 

. . 328 

Laundresses 

1 Miscellaneous 

662  * 

Railroading 

..  100 

Merchants  . 

23  No  occupation 

25 

Peddlers  . . 

. . 60 

Carpenters 

2 3 Musicians  . . . . 

3 

Tailors  . . . 

. . 43 

Painters  . . . 

41  Mechanics  . . . 

35 

Skilled  labor 

. ..  473 

Bartenders  . 

8 Watchmen  . . . 

2 

Cooks  . . . . 

3 

Salesmen  . . 

97 

OFFICIAL 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  COOK 

COUNTY. 

Name  of  department. 

Date  of 
organi- 
zation. 

Employees — 
head  of 
department. 

Authorization. 

(a)  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment, County  Hospital 

(b)  Social  Service  County 
Court,  insanity  branch 

1911 

1911 

5— Marion  Prentiss 

4— Bessie  Ruwitch 

Established  by  Board  of 
Illinois  Training  School 
Established  by  Judge 
Owens  to  assist  in  care 
and  diagnosis  of  insane 
patients 
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OFFICIAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE  IN  COOK  COUNTY— Concluded. 


Name  of  department. 

Date  of 
organi- 
zation. 

Employees — 
head  of 
department. 

Authorization. 

(c)  Social  Service  County 
Court 

1911 

5 — Josephine  Law- 
rence 

Established  by  Judge 
Owens  to  assist  in  en- 
forcement of  Pauper 
Act 

(d)  Investigation  of  Bas- 
tardy case.  Court  Do- 
mestic Relations 

1914 

1 — Frances  Doug- 
las 

Appointed  by  State's  at- 
torney to  assist  unmar- 
ried mother  in  prosecu- 
tion of  father  of  child 

(e)  Bureau  of  Public  Wel- 
fare 

(1)  Social  Service  at  Oak 
Forest  Institutions. 

( 2 ) Special  Service  in  Chil- 
dren’s Institutions 

(3)  Social  Service  County 
Jail 

April 

1914 

1 — Amelia  Sears 

2 

2 

2 

Established  by  appropria- 
tion of  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Cook 
County  to  conduct  social 
service  work  in  three 
departments  as  d e- 
scribed. 

(Clerical  force  not  included.) 

The  field  of  each  one  of  these  departments  is  clearly  defined. 

(A)  County  Hospital  Social  Service  is  concerned  with  the  proper  care  of: 

Certain  groups  of  outgoing  patients  i.  e.,  all  children,  all  unmarried  mothers, 

all  women’s  nervous  disease  cases,  all  attempted  suicide  cases.  The  purpose 
of  the  work  is  to  prevent  needless  suffering,  to  insure  the  return  of  the 
patients  to  health  and  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  their  difficulties.  To  this  end  the 
Social  Service  Department  utilizes  all  agencies  as  well  as  many  volunteers. 

(B)  Social  Service  Department,  Insanity  Branch  of  County  Court,  is  designed 
to  aid  the  County  Judge  by  securing  information  concerning  patients  held  in 
Psychopathic  Hospital  and  submitting  same  to  court  at  time  of  hearing.  The 
establishment  of  this  department  has  revolutionized  the  handling  of  insanity  cases 
in  Cook  County  Court  and  is  most  beneficient  and  absolutely  needed.  Its  field  of 
work  is  too  clearly  defined  to  need  further  explanation. 

(C)  Social  Service  Department  of  the  Support  Branch  of  the  County  Court 
is  designed  to  aid  the  judge  in  enforcement  of  the  Pauper  Act.  The  duties  consist 
in  investigation  of  circumstances  of  relatives  or  individuals  to  determine  if  such 
relatives  are  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  justify  the  court  in  ordering  them  to 
support  the  indigent  individuals.  Its  work  farther  consists  in  adjudicating  many 
cases  out  of  court.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  collected  annually  for  the  support 
of  needy  individuals  from  relatives  through  the  operation  of  this  department 
without  recourse  to  legal  procedure.  The  work  is  a most  gratifying  application 
of  the  efficiency  methods  to  relieve  an  overburdened  court. 

(D)  Investigator  in  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations.  This  work  was  inaug- 
urated because  of  the  need  of  a large  number  of  unmarried  mothers  for  assistance 
in  prosecuting  the  father  of  the  child.  The  investigator  goes  to  the  home  ascer- 
tains all  the  circumstances,  secures  necessary  evidence  and  acts  as  friend  and 
adviser  to  the  girl  in  trouble.  This  work  is  a normal  function  of  the  State’s 
attorney’s  office  conducted  in  a way  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  prosecuting 
witness. 

(E)  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. — (1)  The  Social  Service  in  Cook  County  jail, 
IS  concerned  with  the  boys  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  years  of  age,  confined  in 
the  county  jail  held  to  the  grand  jury.  An  exhaustive  investigation  is  made 
of  the  environment,  history,  mental  condition,  family  circumstances,  character 
and  training  of  these  boys.  These  findings  are  submitted  to  the  judges  of  the 
Criminal  Court  to  aid  them  in  deciding  what  disposition  will  be  most  potent 
for  the  ultimate  reformation  of  the  young  defendant. 

The  records  are  open  to  the  State’s  attorney’s  office,  the  Adult  Probation 
office  and  information  is  furnished  to  the  superintendent  of  Pontiac  relative 
to  the  boys  committed  to  that  institution. 

(2)  The  Social  Service  at  Oak  Forest  institutions  is  primarily  designed  to  give 
personal  service  to  the  charity  wards.  This  service  consists  in  procuring  necessary 
surgical  appliances,  eyeglasses,  etc.,  locating  friends,  consulting  relatives,  con- 
ducting correspondence  and  carrying  out  any  plan  which  will  mitigate  suffering 
and  modify  mental  anxiety.  In  the  course  of  these  duties  it  has  been  discovered 
that  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  patients  has  made  possible  the  return 
to  normal  life  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  patients  dealt  with. 

(3)  The  Social  Service  in  the  children’s  institutions  has  consisted  in  discover- 
ing the  whereabouts  of  the  families  and  relatives  of  children  committed  at  some 
previous  time,  through  the  Juvenile  Court  to  industrial  schools  or  manual 
training  schools  and  determining  their  ability  to  care  for  such  children.  It  is 
recognized  as  a matter  of  good  public  policy  for  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Cook  County  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  children  so  committed  and  to  determine 
that  no  children  are  remaining  unnecessarily  on  county  support.  This  reinvesti- 
gation primarily  serves  the  interests  of  the  children  and  secondarily  effects  a 
considerable  saving  for  Cook  County. 
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The  confusion  in  the  public  mind  relatives  to  this  social  service  in  Cook 
County  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  five  departments  have  not  been  coordinated, 
that  they  are  regarded  as  independent  entities  instead  of  branches  of  the  same 
service. 

Clearly,  the  spheres  of  activity  do  not  overlap  and  neither  do  the  groups  of 
dependents  receiving  these  services  overlap,  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  dupli- 
cation in  nomenclature. 

A program  to  solve  this  present  confusion  might  be  based  on  the  following 
lines : 

First:  The  union  of  these  five  department  in  one  Social  Service  ^Department 
of  Cook  County. 

Second:  The  placing  of  the  department  so  formed  under  civil  service. 

Third:  The  creation  of  a new  position — Director  of  Social  Service. 

Fourth:  The  inaugurating  of  a uniform  system  of  records  and  record  making 
and  report  making. 


THE  BUREAU  OP  FUBI.IC  WEEP  ARE  OP  COOK  COUNTY. 

[By  Amelia  Sears,  Director.] 

The  growing  complexity  of  social  work  and  the  magnitude  of  the  charity 
work  conducted  by  Cook  County  made  necessary  the  creation  of  a Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Cook  County  in  April,  1914. 

The  creation  of  this  Bureau  was  in  harmony  with  the  movement  on  the  part 
of  many  communities  to  give  personal  service  to  public  wards  as  expressed  in 
the  establishment  of  public  welfare  departments  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  appropriation  of  $8,325  for  a nine-month  period,  as  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Cook  County,  provided  for  a director,  six  welfare  workers, 
three  clerical  assistants  and  a telephone  operator.  Two  welfare  workers  were 
assigned  to  each  of  the  groups  of  dependents  found  to  be  most  in  need  of  the 
special  service. 

The  groups  in  need  of  this  special  service  were : 

1.  The  children  declared  dependent  by  the  Juvenile  Court  and  cared  for  in 
institutions  at  county  expense. 

2.  The  patients  in  the  infirmary  and  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Oak  Forest. 

3.  Boys  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  years  held  in  the  county  jail. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  prevent  unnecessary  mental  suffering,  because 
of  anxiety,  separation  of  families  and  undue  apprehension  over  the  future  on  the 
part  of  these  wards  and  to  give  individual  attention  to  each  ward  and  to  aid  in 
every  way  possible  in  returning  these  individuals  to  normal  life. 

A system  of  record  keeping  was  inaugurated  designed  to  record  simultaneously 
the  condition  of  all  members  of  the  family  and  to  indicate  to  what  extent  each 
member  of  the  family  was  at  the  moment  receiving,  or  had  previously  received, 
county  aid  or  assistance  from  any  other  source. 

During  the  seven  months.  May  1,  to  December  1,  the  circumstances  of  204 
patients  in  Oak  Forest  and  of  320  children  in  institutions  and  288  boys  in  the  county 
jail  between  17  and  21  years  of  age  were  given  serious  consideration.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  distribution  of  individuals  given  service. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  SERVICE. 


Gnu n tv  jail  

No.  cases 
handled. 

288 

Inci- 

dental 

service. 

Total. 

288 

Ghild  welfare  

320 

320 

Oak  Forest  

204 

104 

308 

Speci  a.l  

9 

9 

Total  

821 

104 

925 

The  daily  reports  of  the  six  welfare  workers  during  the  five  months,  July  1,  to 
December  1,  record  the  following  activities:  Visits,  1270;  interviews,  1463;  letters 
written,  1000  ; records  consulted,  1203  ; attended  court  hearings,  114  ; testified  in 
court,  40  : secured  physical  examinations,  23  ; secured  mental  examination,  24  ; 
utilized  volunteers,  51  ; utilized  private  agencies,  100  times  ; utilized  public  agencies, 
159  times;  consultation  with  public  officials,  262  times. 

The  welfare  workers  at  Oak  Forest  responded  to  appeal  for  some  form  of 
social  service  for  204  patients.  The  acquaintance  with  these  204  patients  revealed 
opportunities  for  significant  helpfulness.  One  in  every  four  of  these  204  patients 
was  removed  from  dependency  upon  Cook  County.  The  disposition  of  these 
patients  was  as  follows : Placed  with  parents,  8 ; placed  with  relatives,  8 ; 
placed  with  individuals,  3 ; placed  with  private  societies,  2 ; placed  with  State  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  5 ; placed  in  institutions  other  than  county,  7 ; returned  to 
legal  place  of  residence,  2 ; placed  in  employment,  5 ; secured  support  from  rela- 
tives, 8 : funds  belonging  to  patients  secured  for  his  use,  2. 

The  significant  economic  factor  of  money-saving  to  the  county  ‘was  entirely 
unanticipated.  Reckoning  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  patients  at  the  accepted 
$12  per  month — in  case  of  tubercular  patients  it  is  much  higher — these  50  individ- 
uals removed  from  county  support  records  an  annual  saving  of  $7,200.  This  is  a 
result  and  not  a purpose  of  the  welfare  work. 

The  purpose  was  fulfilled  in  bringing  to  the  service  of  these  unfortunates  all 
the  organized  machinery  of  both  private  and  public  charities  of  the  city  and 
State. 
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In  May,  1914,  Cook  County  incorporated,  as  a branch  of  the  Charity  Service, 
social  work  with  prisoners  in  the  county  jail — young  men  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  21.  The  need  of  this  work  was  originally  recognized  by  The  Juvenile 
Protective  Association.  During  the  last  3 years  that  organization,  in  conjunction 
with  a committee  of  a Chicago  woman’s  club,  had  supplied  workers  for  this 
service. 

The  boy  at  the  jail  is  interviewed  by  a Welfare  Worker,  and  the  statements 
he  makes  are  either  verified  or  disproved  by  subsequent  investigation.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  so  that  when  the 
case  comes  to  trial  he  does  not  merely  see  a frightened  defendant  before  him 
with  the  crime  looming  large,  but  he  has  information  in  regard  to  the  boy's 
habits,  health,  occupation,  family  and  general  environment  that  will  aid  him 
in  deciding  what  treatment  will  be  most  potent  for  the  boy’s  ultimate  welfare. 


COOK  COUNTY  HOSFITAI.. 

(Visited  September  8,  1915.) 

(The  report  for  1914  is  not  yet  printed,  but  information  was  obtained  from 
the  printer’s  copy  loaned  through  the  kindness  of  the  president  of  the  county 
board. ) 

The  new  Cook  County  Hospital,  at  Wood  and  Harrison  Streets,  has  been 
occupied  a little  over  a year. 

It  is  an  eight-story  building  of  light-colored  brick. 

The  corridors,  which  run  the  length  of  the  building,  being  552  feet  long, 
have  terrazzo  fioors.  The  fioors  of  the  wards  are  finished  with  Atlas  fioor  com- 
position. 

Each  ward  has  its  own  dining-room,  connecting  with  a small  kitchen  which 
has  a dumb  waiter,  by  which  food  is  sent  from  the  main  kitchen. 

Women’s  wards  are  in  the  east  wing  and  men’s  in  the  west  wing  of  the 

building. 

Fifteen  hundred  loaves  of  bread  are  baked  every  day. 

Dinner  was  being  served  on  one  of  the  wards  at  the  time  of  inspection.  It 

looked  very  appetizing  and  consisted  of  a meat  stew,  potatoes  boiled  with  skins 

and  bread  buttered.  Milk  is  also  provided. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  hospital  in  the  east  wing,  are  the  men’s  and  women’s 

dispensary  and  examining  rooms ; also  offices  of  the  county  agent  and  social 

service  department.  The  west  wing,  first  floor,  has  not  been  completed.  It  will 
be  used  for  storerooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  warden,  the  Illinois  training  school, 

the  library  and  the  wards  for  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  cases.  It  is  equipped 

with  laboratory  and  operating  and  treatment  rooms.  Patients  on  this  ward,  who 
are  able,  help  with  the  work. 

The  third  floor  consists  of  surgical  wards,  with  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room for  internes  and  staff.  Fourth  floor  has  the  surgical  wards.  The  fifth  floor 
has  the  obstetrical  ward.  The  sixth  floor  is  a medical  ward. 

On  the  seventh  floor  are  the  internes’  dormitories,  sterilizing  rooms,  medical 
wards  and  the  X-ray  department. 

The  entire  eighth  floor  is  used  for  surgery.  There  are  four  operating  rooms 
with  three  more  yet  to  be  equipped.  There  are  two  amphitheaters,  one  seating  160, 
The  average  is  fourteen  operations  a day. 

There  are  sixty-two  internes  and  300  nurses. 

Two  new  wings  are  to  be  started  in  a few  weeks.  They  will  be  used  for 
medical  cases.  These  new  buildings  are  to  cost  $1,000,000. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  hospital  consists  of : William  O.  Chapman,  warden ; 
Dr.  Karl  A.  Meyer,  assistant  warden;  Dr.  Roger  T.  Vaughan,  assistant  warden; 
Dr.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  chairman,  medical  staff ; Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler,  superin- 
tendent of  nurses  ; Dr.  Adam  Szwajkart,  county  physician ; Dr.  Wayne  W.  Bissell, 
resident  pathologist ; Dr.  B.  L,  Blaine,  radiographer ; Marion  C.  Prentiss,  superin- 
tendent, public  welfare  bureau. 

The  attending  staff  consists  of  the  following : 

Department  of  surgery,  sixteen  physicians ; department  of  medicine,  sixteen- 
physicians  ; department  of  gynecology,  four  physicians ; department  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  five  physicians  ; department  of  eye,  four  physicians  ; depart- 
ment of  orthopedics,  three  physicians  ; department  of  obstetrics,  three  physicians  ; 
department  of  ear,  nose  and  throat,  four  physicians ; department  of  pediatrics, 
four  physicians;  department  of  skin  and  venereal,  four  physicians;  department  of 
tuberculosis,  eight  physicians ; department  of  pathology,  four  physicians  ; depart 
ment  of  contagious  diseases,  three  physicians. 

There  are  sixty-two  internes. 

The  report  shows  that  from  November  30,  1913,  to  December  1,  1914, 
25,330  patients  were  cared  for.  The  daily  average  for  the  year  was  1,547.  During 
the  twelve-month  period  61,407  persons  applied  for  admission;  21,424  were 
rejected  for  one  cause  or  another;  16,268  received  attention  in  the  dressing  rooms. 
There  was  a decrease  of  something  over  5,000  in  total  number  of  applicants,  com- 
pared with  1913,  due  in  part  to  more  rigid  investigation  being  made  of  applicants 
who  wish  to  enter  hospital. 

A tabulated  index  of  the  diseases  treated  are  listed  in  the  report,  together  with 
the  civil  state  and  nationality  of  the  patients. 

The  total  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  hospital  for  1914  is  given  at  $825,136.90, 
a per  capita  cost  of  $1.42. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  pathological  laboratory,  a very  important  adjunct  to  a hospital,  has  been 
improved.  Heretofore,  there  has  been  little  apparatus,  the  quarters  were  dingy 
and  few  attending  men  used  the  department.  It  has  been  remodeled  and  equipped 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  resident  pathologist,  the  attending  pathologist  and 
pathologists  who  are  not  now  connected  with  the  hospital.  Supplies  required 
are  now  furnished,  in  order  that  men  who  desire  to  use  it  may  have  things 
at  hand  with  which  to  work. 

That  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  department  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
attending  men  have  asked  that  small  , rooms  adjoining  the  laboratory  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  wish  to  do  original  research  work.  The  plans  have  been 
approved,  and  as  the  expense  attached  is  small,  the  changes  are  being  made. 

An  animal  house  and  animals  have  been  provided  for  the  Wassermanns,  but 
demands  have  been  so  great  and  the  help  so  lim.ited  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  discontinue  this  much  needed  activity. 

WARD  LABORATORIES. 

Ward  laboratories  have  received  attention  too.  New  apparatus  has  been 
installed  in  each  of  these  to  make  more  complete  and  certain  the  examinations, 
which  often  must  be  made  quickly. 

X-RAY  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  this  department  has  been  brought  to  a higher 
degree  of  efficiency,  by  the  installation  of  modern  apparatus,  resulting  in  one  of 
the  best  equipped  X-ray  departments  in  the  country. 

Five  thousand  and  forty  patients  were  examined  by  the  X ray  in  1914  ; of 
these,  4,384  were  surgical,  (fractures,  etc.)  417  were  medical  cases  and  239  were 
treatments.  The  X-ray  laboratory  is  now  considered  a material  aid  to  both 
surgeon  and  medical  man  in  determining  the  line  of  treatment. 

EYE  AND  EAR  SERVICE. 

A new  ward  has  been  established  in  the  new  hospital  to  care  for  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  cases.  Apparatus  necessary  to  insure  proper  examination  and 
treatment  of  such  patients  has  been  installed  and  an  effort  made  to  make  the 
service  an  important  one.  As  a result  of  the  improvements  here,  interest  on  the 
part  of  attending  men  is  increased  in  the  patients  brought  them. 

LIBRARY. 

A small  working  library  adjoins  the  warden’s  office  on  the  second  fioor. 
Records  of  all  cases  are  sent  here.  History  sheets  are  filled  under  diagnosis. 

CONTAGIOUS  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  has  twenty  or  more  separate  apartments  closely  guarded  and 
sealed  to  care  for  patients  sent  here,  yet  with  this  precaution  they  are  not  always 
able  to  prevent  cross  infection  when  there  are  so  many  classes  of  cases  to  be 
watched. 

The  report  for  1914  shows  there  were  1,451  admissions,  1,247  patients  dis- 
charged, 122  transferred  and  109  deaths. 

MATERNITY  WARD. 

Eleven  hundred  and  twenty-one  women  were  admitted  to  this  department  and 
908  babies  were  born  during  1914.  Two  mothers  died. 

There  were  46  infant  deaths  ; of  this  numbef  20  babies  were  born  outside  of 
the  hospital  and  admitted  without  the  mother  for  incubator  care.  On  the  day  of 
inspection  there  were  thirty-three  babies — one  in  incubator. 

One-third  of  the  women  admitted  to  this  ward  are  unmarried. 

TUBERCULOSIS  DEPARTMENT. 

With  a normal  capacity  of  230  beds  on  the  two  fioors  and  sun  parlor  of  the 
tuberculosis  hospital,  there  were  287  patients  at  one  time  during  February,  1914, 
which  necessitated  setting  up  beds  in  the  corridors. 

While  the  management  of  this  department  does  not  approve  of  such  crowded 
conditions,  as  conforming  with  the  scientific  idea  of  treating  this  class,  it  has 
been  the  policy  to  accept  patients  as  long  as  there  is  room,  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  better  to  have  thirty  patients  in  a ward  designed  for  twenty  rather  than  have 
the  extra  ten  running  at  large  and  scattering  the  germ  of  the  disease  among 
thousands  of  others.  The  report  says  that  no  pretense  has  been  made  to  conduct 
the  hospital  on  the  lines  that  would  be  possible  if  there  were  no  limit  to  the 
capacity,  but  they  have  taken  these  unfortunate  persons  from  the  street,  crowded 
tenements  and  from  disease-laden  lodging  houses  and  have  given  them  suitable 
places  to  sleep,  ventilation,  warm  clothing,  proper  food,  competent  nursing  and  have 
kept  them  clean. 

Incurable  cases  are  sent  to  Oak  Forest. 

The  report  shows  that  of  the  1,881  admissions,  868  were  discharged;  48 
were  transferred  and  858  died. 


COOX  COUNTY  chii.dbz:n’s  hosfitai.. 

Children  up  to  twelve  years  are  sent  here.  On  the  first  fioor  are  the  offices 
and  wards  for  girls  from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  second  fioor  is  used 
for  boys  of  the  same  ages  and  the  third  for  both  sexes  from  two  years  down. 
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The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  124,  but  at  present  it  is  caring  for  an  average  of  130 
to  145  cases. 

There  are  two  screened  porches  with  beds,  which  are  used  as  wards  for  tuber- 
cular and  anemic  children.  A playroom  is  provided  for  convalescents. 

The  Sunbeam  League,  an  organization  of  young  women,  sends  a kindergarten 
teacher  two  days  a week  to  teach  the  children  who  are  able  to  go  down  to  the 
playroom.  Children  who  are  not  confined  to  bed  go  to  the  dining-room  for 
their  meals. 

Refrigerators,  milk  cans  and  bottles  were  clean  and  free  from  odors. 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  care  of  the  milk. 

This  department  of  Cook  County  Hospital  impresses  one  as  being  efficiently 
managed.  The  wards  and  beds  were  clean  and  in  good  order.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  the  children  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for. 

CHILDREN’S  SPECIAL  HOSPITAL. 

Children  infected  with  venereal  disease  are  sent  to  this  department.  Among 
the  admissions  here  during  1914  were  forty-two  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia. 
Of  these  forty-one  were  treated  successfully,  with  no  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

About  a year  ago  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  opened  a school  in  the 
building  with  a teacher  in  charge,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  patients 
must  remain  a month  at  a time,  and  also  as  some  of  them  are  charges  from 
other  institutions  and  would  be  a constant  source  of  danger  if  allowed  to  return. 

Patients  whose  home  conditions  are  questionable  are  referred  to  the  Public 
Welfare  Department  as  soon  as  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

CHARITY  WARDROBE. 

The  charity  wardrobe  was  established  in  1902  by  Mrs.  Robert  Koerner, 
who  gives  her  services  and  time  free  to  this  department.  Clothing  that  is  sent  to 
her,  she  in  turn  gives  to  the  outgoing  patients  of  the  hospital.  During  the  past 
year  she  supplied  over  12,000  garments. 

COUNTY  AGENT  REPRESENTED. 

An  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hospital  is  assigned  to  a deputy  from  the 
county  agent’s  office.  Patients  are  brought  here  for  investigation  before  they 
are  taken  to  the  examining  rooms,  if  it  is  suspected  they  are  not  charity  cases. 

Near  this  office,  on  the  same  floor,  is  another  branch  of  the  County  Agent’s 
department.  All  pauper  cases  going  to  Oak  Forest  Infirmary  are  sent  through  this 
department  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital. 


COOK  COUNTY  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAI.. 

After  visiting  the  new  Cook  County  Psychopathic  Hospital,  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  name  is  a misnomer,  and  that  the  old  one  of  “Detention  Hospital’’ 
might  better  be  resumed,  as  it  would  seem  that  that  is  the  only  function  it  serves. 

A psychopathic  hospital  should  provide  modern  and  scientific  treatment  for 
nervous  and  mental  diseases — a place  where  patients  may  be  sent,  or  may  go 
voluntarily,  for  early  diagnosis  and  treatment,  oftentimes  being  much  benefited, 
and  in  some  instances  saved  from  many  dreary  years  in  a State  hospital. 

At  the  Cook  County  Psychopathic  Hospital,  patients  are  simply  detained 
for  a week  or  ten  days,  or  for  such  length  of  time  as  is  required  for  a legal  hear- 
ing— hearings  being  held  Thursday  of  each  week — after  which  they  are  sent 
to  one  of  the  State  hospitals.  Obviously,  no  results  of  any  value  can  be  effected 
in  this  space  of  time. 

In  other  words,  the  hospital  merely  serves  as  a clearing  house  for  Dunning, 
Elgin  and  Kankakee  State  Hospitals. 

The  report  of  the  hospital  for  the  fiscal  year,  beginning  December  1,  1913, 
and  ending  November  30,  1914,  shows  that  out  of  2,807  admissions,  2,127  were 
sent  to  State  hospitals.  It  also  gives  the  daily  average  population  as  forty-two 
patients.  These  figures  should  be  a convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  need 
of  every  cooperation  and  aid  to  prevent  the  increase  of  insanity. 

The  building  is  four  stories,  of  dark  red  brick  with  white  stone  trimming. 
It  is  fireproof,  modern  and  sanitary.  Two  stories  of  the  building  are  used  by  the 
Cook  County  General  Hospital.  This,  however,  is  only  temporary  and  as  soon  as 
the  new  wings  of  the  general  hospital  are  completed,  patients  will  be  moved. 

The  building  is  equipped  with  a very  complete  hydrotherapy  department,  a ward 
for  male  and  a ward  for  female  patients,  yet  it  is  not  in  use.  It  stands  idle  and 
covered  with  dust.  At  the  time  of  the  last  inspection,  on  September  9,  1915,  I 
was  told  by  the  nurse,  who  conducted  me,  in  a very  indifferent  manner,  over 
certain  portions  of  the  building,  that  the  door  to  the  hydrotherapy  was  locked 
and  that  she  did  not  know  where  the  key  was. 

In  the  State  hospitals  of  Illinois,  the  hydrotherapy  is  in  continuous  use, 
especially  for  acute  and  disturbed  cases  and  has  proved  a great  success  in  the 
treatment  of  this  class  of  patients. 

I found  that  various  methods  of  restraint  are  used  at  the  hospital,  without 
any  idea  of  apology  or  excuse  being  offered.  In  answer  to  my  question,  “Do  you 
use  restraint?’’,  was  informed,  “Why,  of  course ; it  is  absolutely  necessary ; if 
we  didn’t,  we  would  have  a murder  a day.’’ 

I saw  a number  of  patients  strapped  in  bed  with  leather  straps,  and  one 
patient,  a young  girl,  was  not  only  strapped  in  bed,  but  wore  heavy  leather 
handcuffs  or  wristlets.  I asked  the  attendant  what  the  girl  had  done  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner  and  was  told  that  she  “tore  my  apron.’’  The  attitude 
seemed  to  be  that  the  patient  should  be  punished  for  this  grave  offense. 
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COUNTY  HOSFITAZ.— THE  FUBI.IC  WEI.FAHE  BUREAU. 

The  Public  Welfare  Bureau  of  the  county  hospital,  organized  in  1912,  has 
proved  itself  a very  necessary  agency.  Its  working  force,  which  in  the  beginning 
consisted  of  one  graduate  nurse,  employed  by  the  Illinois  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  has  increased  to  twelve  employees  including  social  workers  from  the 
Jewish  Charities,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  the  Illinois  Training  School. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  maternity  ward,  patients  are  not  kept 
longer  than  twelve  days.  Four  workers  are  detailed  to  this  ward,  where  they  look 
after  an  average  of  100  cases  a month,  40  per  cent  of  whom  are  unmarried. 
Until  recent  years  very  little  interest  was  taken  in  these  girls  after  their  dismissal 
from  the  hospital. 

The  bureau,  in  the  first  instance,  tries  to  persuade  the  mother  to  take  back 
her  daughter  and  baby.  For  those  who  are  unable  to  return  to  their  homes, 
or  who  are  homeless,  they  try  to  cooperate  with  the  girl  and  work  out  some  plan 
that  is  best  for  her.  If  she  will  go  to  some  convalescent  home  with  her  baby 
until  she  is  strong  enought  to  work,  she  is  sent  there.  If  she  insists  on  going  to 
work  at  once,  a place  is  found  for  her  where  she  may  keep  her  baby  or,  failing 
in  that,  a good  boarding  place  for  the  baby  near  where  the  mother  works. 

In  the  Children’s  Hospital  the  homes  of  all  babies  under  two  years  are 
visited  soon  after  they  are  admitted,  and  the  same  babies  are  followed  home 
to  see  that  the  work  started  is  carried  on.  Mothers  are  encouraged  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Infant  Welfare  Society,  which  they  accomplish  by  taking  the 
mother  to  the  station,  if  she  will  not  go  by  herself,  or  if  out  of  their  territory, 
by  repeated  calls  and  instruction. 

A social  worker  in  the  receiving  ward  of  the  hospital,  puts  rejected  patients 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  agency  to  do  what  this  department  can  not  do.  The 
bureau  takes  patients  still  needing  care  to  convalescent  homes.  It  gets  men 
and  women  lodgings  for  the  night  until  the  plans  can  be  carried  out ; it  finds 
work  for  men  and  women,  sees  that  they  have  carfare  and  hunts  up  mothers  who 
leave  their  babies  on  their  hands,  etc. 

The  bureau  feels  the  need  of  a convalescent  home  for  men.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  place,  outside  of  some  boarding  or  lodging  house,  where 
men  patients,  leaving  the  hospital,  may  go  until  they  have  recovered  sufficiently 
to  return  to  work. 


COOK  COUNTY  FRIVATE  REZ.IEF. 

THE  UNITED  CHARITIES. 

The  following  summary  of  the  work  of  the  United  Charities  for  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1915,  was  prepared  for  the  State  Charities  Commission  by 
B.  C.  Roloff,  secretary  to  Eugene  T.  Lies,  general  secretary  of  the  United 
Charities. 

The  United  Charities  of  Chicago  is  a voluntary  organization  operating  under 
a special  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1857, 

It  is  managed  by  a board  of  36  directors,  (business  and  professional  men 
and  women  of  Chicago)  who  work  without  pay.  Its  object  is  “to  provide  a 
permanent,  efficient,  and  practical  mode  of  administering  and  distributing 
private  charities  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  secure  full  and  reliable  information 
as  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  poor  in  that  city  and  to  put  into  practical 
and  efficient  operation  the  best  system  of  relieving  and  preventing  want 
therein.”  Therefore,  the  organization  is  interested  in  large  civic  problems  such 
as  tuberculosis  and  other  health  problems,  employment,  housing,  crime  and 
criminal  courts,  the  feeble-minded,  epileptic  and  insane  and  institutions  for 
these  classes,  prevention  of  duplication  and  needless  expense  in  philanthropic 
effort. 

To  carry  out  its  purpose  it  conducts  upwards  of  twenty-seven  distinct 
activities  named  below  and  for  this  purpose  it  solicits  funds  from  private  indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  It  receives  no  subsidy  from  city,  county.  State  or 
Nation.  It  employs  no  solicitors  to  solicit  funds  but  does  this  through  the  mails 
at  a cost  for  collection  of  between  3 and  4 per  cent. 

1.  Department  of  Family  Relief  and  Rehabilitation — Nine  offices  and  a 
general  office. 

2.  Information  Bureau. 

3.  Summer  Outing  Department. 

4.  Summer  Hospital  for  Convalescents. 

5.  Camp  Algonquin;  20  acres;  16  buildings. 

6.  Tuberculosis  Preventorium, 

7.  Day  Nursery. 

8.  Kindergarten, 

9.  Playground. 

10.  Model  Laundry. 

11.  Classes  for  Nursery  Maids. 

12.  Instruction  to  Expectant  Mothers. 

13.  Classes  for  Young  Mothers. 

14.  Cooking  Classes. 

15.  Sewing  Classes. 

16.  Visiting  Housekeepers. 

17.  Medical  Dispensary, 

18.  Dental  Dispensary. 

19.  Eyeglass  Department. 

20.  Transportation  Department. 
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22'  Organized  Charities  of  the  U.  S. 

bpecial  Ice  and  Coal  Distribution. 

the  Unifed'cL^trer  Registration  Bureau;  Organized  and  Partly  Supported  by 

24.  Social  Service  Library  and  Reading  Room 

25.  Department  of  Educational  and  Publicity  Work 

26.  Department  of  Field  Training  for  Students  in  Social  Work 

27.  Department  of  Volunteer  Service. 

Volumes  might  be  written  about  these  activities  but  in  this  short  snace 
only  bare  mention  of  each  one  can  be  made. 

L Department  of  Family  Relief  and  Rehabilitation: 

most  comprehensive  and  important  of  the  United  Charities’ 
efforts.  In  order  to  receive  applications  for  aid,  nine  offices  are  established  in 
the  nine  most  congested  districts  of  Chicago  so  that  access  to  relief  shall  be 
easy  to  those  who  are  in  distress.  The  aim  is  to  relieve  distress  quicMv  but 
always,  in  ^Idition,  make  an  effort  to  restore  dependent  families  to  self-support 
There  are  three  definite  stops  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a dependent  familv^witli 
variations,  of  course,  as  endless  as  are  the  varied  troubles  of  those  who  seek  aid. 
interview  at  a district  office  in  a poor  neighborhood: 

1 ^ sympcitlietic  but  skillfull  and  GxpGrienc6d  intGrviGWGr  mGGt^  uonr 
people  and  learns  the  high-lights  of  their  story  in  a private  interview  tact- 
fully drawing  out  such  facts  as  seem  most  necessary  to  know  in  advance  of  a 
more  thorough  inquiry  by  a field  worker  aavance  of  a 

B.  The  visit  by  a field  worker: 

(a.)  The  call  at  the  home  is  made  within  twenty-four  hours  whpnpvp-r 
humanly  possible  The  interview  there  is  in  private  with  thr  moffiei  Znd 
possible,  the  children  and  neighbors  being  excluded.  The  visitor 
unfortunate  friends  into  a friendly  discussion  of  their  trouble  She 

co'Sallltiafre™  story  of  the 

Having  secured  needed  facts  and  formulated  a more  or  less  definite 
IS  necessary  to  keep  the  family  in  comfort  while 
she  gathers  other  additional  facts  that  will  help  in  the  later  work  of  irviop-  to 
independence,  or  in  securing  for  it  that  kind  of  permanent 
care  in  ii^titutions  or  otherwise  as  needed  according  to  circumstances! 

(c.)  h urther  visits  are  made  (when  necessary)  to  pastors  relatives  emnlov 
landlords  (seldom  to  the  present  one)  former  neighbor!  ’ (only  fn 

S ^ntSeSe^d^^^Af  ^thP^^offio  whatever  lodges  or  benefit  societies  may 

interested.  At  the  office,  letters  are  written  to  charity  org-anizationc?  in 

to  relatives  in  otS  cRies  whS 
might  be  induced  to  help.  In  short,  every  available  resource  of  the  famiiv  i« 
gvered  so  that  all  possible  help  may  b?  secured  from  "sources  close  ™o^he 

C.  The  Development  of  a Plan. 

(a.)  The  field  worker,  in  consultation  with  others  in  the  offlpp  nr  witv.  flip 
members  of  a volutary  case  committee  of  citizens  of  the  diJtrffit  p^odS^jS  her 
facts  and  a plan  is  made  which  has  for  its  object  ultimately  to  resto?J  thl 
self-support.  The  plan  includes  securing  cooperation  of  other  socie- 
ties,  the  most  excellent  help  of  the  visiting  nurses,  of  a specialist  nerhans?  tn 
that  will  restore  some  member  of  the  family  to  health 

things  accomplished,  the  plan  outlined,  the  amount  of  hpln 

;Chan|esTh"at"^‘Sro^rr  o"„"The  ^^cT/rtSrof ^u"SS  |"£ir„‘ce‘° 

j I he  cooperation  that  workers  of  the  United  Charities  havp  witn  n+v.  ^r. 

, agencies  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  thP  wort  J 

cooperated  actively  with  over  1,000  Ufteran^LSSerSf 
thim  on  thi  ‘nstatices  of  cooberation,  about  15  000  ot 

and  over  18,000  in'^S^o^s 

Charit?e??i‘‘Sr?weYv^ro„?i  p’rrTod'lndinK®S°eSembe''r  So" "ms  th" 

'o"n'rrn"e"tSrfi"onh’S"p"o"pSi‘„"""f'vs'‘^^ 

i -5  I Q 
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The  winter  ot  1914  was  of  mify ’JneS  ISd 

prevailing  business  depression  re^ultin^  ^SeptembL  30.  was  it  noticeable 

women.  Even  at  the  ® argely  due  to  this  cause,  for  out 

that  the  distress  of  ^^.ruilies  asking  aid  w _a  20  days  of  September, 

of  a group  of  273  Unemployment  or  under-employment  25  per 

128  or  47  per  cent  came  ®^„„n^®^cause  of  desertion  of  the  breadwinner. 

gitin\"s"s!^howeVirrf^^^^  time  (October)  to  be  improving  and  employ- 
ment easier  to  find.  resources  of  the  United  Charities  were  put 

Help  to  the  tor  moShs  caring  for  the  families  of  unem- 

strongly  to  the  test  during  the  winter  mont  , . , ^ distribution  of 

J£?ed.  Through  the  newspapers  wer'fu?ged  to  keep  up  their  help, 

printed  matter  and  more  Much  was  accomplished  in  this  way. 

Others  to  find  work  or  the  failure  of  the  municipality  to  And 

It  finally  became  necessary,  through  tne  la  ^niploying  some  of  the  men 
a way,  for  the  United  Chanties  t^  find  a^way  that  the  Board 

who  cried  not  for  ®tiarity  but  for  w . ^ United  Charities  in  clean- 

of  Public  Works  should  supervise  preference  being  given  to  the  poorer 

^r'o1Sf«t-tr  «”^d"a?lTan«?.?^^ 

ca?”are;  20  277  OTher  men  an!  women  were  emplopd 

This  relieved  the  situatmn  gr®^U‘ts  taken  in  ^ “bundle  day”  committee, 
for  a time  sotting  ^^aid  by  the  United  Charities.  Many  were  sent 

S^e^&VT'od'^^o'hll^^^os^pft'fl^  and  other  institutions  and 

the  EaMlan^^  d°iL?ten^\s^S^Voil^fnsti- 

tility  and  efficiency  came  cros^  the  United  Charities,  through  its 

tutional  member  of  . the  American  services  of  thirty  experienced 

late  president,  Benjamin  S Cable  pr otter ea^  ^ of 

employees,  inany  of  them  city.  Nearly  1,000  days  work  was 

the  chaos  of  misery  , from  20  to  30  trained  people  speaking 

given  hy  this  organization Jiy  from  ^20^to^ou^  ^ 60  days  The 

languages,  who  worked  in  p $3  OOO  and  was  paid  for  out  of  United 

salaries  of  these  workers  was  President  Cable  donated  out 

aSies’  funds  TO  ^^^^e  this  sacr,^^^^  workers  were 

of  his  own  pocket  money  relief  work  as  well  as  the  distribution 

oftlle  regu“rre‘lSf  fuSs  has  bfen  completed  in  record  time  and  to  the  satis- 

faction  of  all  ocrures  for  disbursements  are  not  available  at 

Financial  OutZaa/— Complete  figures  , ^ during  the  12  months,  about 

this  writing,  but  nearly  $400,000  was  d sbursea  au^  Clothing,  rents,  medicine. 

|;c*“’r  t«^f“tml^r  the  balance  went  ,o 

SroWh"Ve''?el”t1e?StrenTrdifficult  to  measure,  but  it  Is  estimated  that  it 
ranges  around  5 or  10  cents  mi  ^e  ^o^ar.  ^ city-wide,  nonsectarian  general 

2.  Information  Bureau— Being  ttte  o y ^ ^ logical  center  for  an 

charity  in.  Chicago  the  UniW  national  civic 

accumulation  of  mfOTmation  garai  j-^ports  on  these  subjects, 

problems  and  is  called  ^ ^ United  Charities  conducts  what  are 

3.  Summer  Outing  Depmtment  ^^ting  activities  of  any  single 

probably  the  most  comprehensive  summe^^^  September  30,  1915, 

organization  in  were  given  to  13,642  women  and  children  mostly 

country,  camp  and  day  ^^Ji®  and  August.  Of  this  number,  1,555 

within  the  two  summer  months  of  July  ana  states.  Indiana  took  693; 

were  sent  to  over  1.000  In?  . Wisconsin  147  ' Ohio,  34  and  Minnesota, 

which  undertakes  ye^l>  to  , Other  welfare  agencies  cooperated  with  the 

&^«ier  gkf  oK"wer?^£?v"e^\o  3.844^mothers  and  children  on 

^^^^rTrilfXiSter  hospital  for 

substantial  buildings  and  buiTdings  a?e  owned  and  the  hospital 

12  miles  from  Elgin  The  land  Tribune  helps  in  the  . financial 

operated  by  the  United  Chanties.  1 e cn^  women,  who  are  recovering  from 
support  of  the  ^’^^®’^Taking.  Chic  g P invited  to  spend  from  two  weeks 

illness  or  are  naradise  ’ If  they  have  children  at  home  whom 

to  two  months  in  this  e^’^^Uily  paraais  . ^ along.  This,  as  well  as  all 

they  can  not  leave,  they  are  mvtte^  ^®?^®^®^tj;ese 

^J^the'^elsofclLSS  Au^Sst''2t  620  ’women  and  children  were  given  these 

'’"''f&P  nnnofs‘ues''camp''Iigon 

in  one  of  the  Prettiest  spots  wooded  land  upon  which  are  16  buildings. 

SitSdinI'  thosf  meSioned^'^uTder  Tribune  Hosp, tab  Here  du^^^ 

?rfcfs«rd  tetliyrtin^s”*^  P?eitt'“f  fun  and  frolic  and  three  square 
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meals  a day.  The  grounds  are  covered  with  tents  in  addition  to  the  buildings, 
and  a safe  concrete  swimming  pool  and  plenty  of  playground  apparatus  help 
enliven  the  hours. 

6.  Tuberculosis  Preventorium — In  the  beautiful  “Forest  of  Arden’’  on  the  banks 
of  Hickory  Creek  one  mile  from  Cherry  Hill  and  three  from  Joliet,  lies  “Har- 
lowarden,’’  a little  camp  almost  lost  in  that  virgin  wood.  Seventy-eight  boys 
and  girls  from  the  Stock  Yards  district,  little  “skinnies”  who  were  predisposed 
to  tuberculosis,  were  sent  during  the  past  summer  to  this  special  camp  of  build- 
ings and  tents,  to  come  under  a carefully  worked-out  program  of  life  which 
covered  two  full  summer  months  for  each  child,  with  the  object  of  building  up 
the  little  wasted  bodies  and  inuring  them  against  the  dread  disease  that  was 
lurking  in  their  blood,  ready  to  mow  them  down. 

How  well  the  plan  succeeded  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  were  ten 
boys  and  girls  that  gained  between  7 and  16  pounds  of  weight  each,  while  the 
total  gain  of  the  78  children  was  328  pounds.  The  camp  was  organized  and 
given  life  by  prominent  business  men  of  the  Stock  Yards  district,  including 
Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather  and  Mr.  F.  Edson  White. 

7.  Day  Nursery — Mary  Crane  Nursery  of  the  United  Charities  was  established 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Crane  by  members  of  the  Crane  family.  It  is  con- 
ducted by  the  United  Charities  in  a splendidly  equipped  beautiful  four-story 
building  in  the  Hull  House  group  on  Ewing  Street.  Only  a part  of  the  plant 
is  taken  up  for  the  nursery  work  the  balance  being  devoted  to  departments 
Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15.  The  day  nursery  proper  gave  19,510  days  care 
to  467  different  children  in  the  twelve-month  period  ending  September  30,  1915, 
a daily  average  of  from  75  children  to  121  per  day. 

8.  Kindergarten — This  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  day  nursery  and 
involves  the  use  of  the  most  highly  modernized  kindergarten  methods  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  individuality  of  the  children  of  poor  working  moth- 
ers who  are  given  this  care. 

9.  Playground — There  is  a splendid  little  playground  space  in  connection  with 
the  nursery,  provided  with  apparatus,  sand  boxes,  swings,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
the  nursery  children. 

10.  Model  Laundry — Many  of  the  poor  women  who  receive  the  attention  of  the 
United  Charities  lack  more  than  anything  sufficient  skill  or  training,  in  any 
one  line  of  useful  effort  so  that  thev  can  earn  a sufficient  wage  to  help  them 
support  their  usually  fatherless  families.  In  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery  building, 
therefore,  the  United  Charities  introduced  a well-equipped  modern  laundry  and 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  2.967  days  training  was  given,  an  average  number 
of  11  women  per  day  attending,  the  largest  in  any  one  day  being  33.  The 
women  are  paid  whiie  they  learn,  this  offering  the  necessary  inducement,  at 
the  same  time  providing  some  relief,  honestly  earned,  for  the  suffering  family. 

11.  Classes  for  Nursery  Maids — -Young  girls  of  poor  foreign-born  parents  are 
usually  urged  by  their  families  to  enter  factories  immediately  upon  reaching 
working  age.  The  United  Charities  in  connection  with  its  Mary  Crane  Nursery 
equipm.ent  offers  an  inducement  to  a few  of  these  girls  to  keep  them  out  of 
factories  by  giving  them  training  which  makes  them  skilled  nursery  maids 
after  a years’  training  and  permits  them  to  secure  good  positions  in  excellent 
households  at  wages  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $9.00  a week.  The  girls  are  paid 
$2.60  per  week  while  they  are  being  given  training;  as  only  those  are  selected 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  otherwise  permit  their  childrn  to  remain  out  of 
the  wage-earning  class  for  so  long  a period.  Altogether  23  girls,  or  a daily 
average  of  12  girls,  were  given  2,994  days  training  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

12.  Instruction  for  Expectant  Mothers — There  is  probably  no  more  pathetic 
class  of  human  beings  than  young  married  women  expecting  soon  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  maternity,  who  are,  howeve'r,  too  poor  to  afford  medical  attention  or 
make  such  other  provision  for  their  coming  offspring  as  would  give  the  child  a 
fair  chance  v/hen  it  arrives  in  this  world.  During  the  past  twelve  months, 
in  the  Mary  Crane  Building,  many  such  women  were  given  instruction  by 
physicians  and  nurses  and  the  nursery  superintendent,  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  mother  to  intelligently  prepare  for  that  most  important 
event,  the  birth  of  her  first  child. 

13.  Classes  for  Young  Mothers — Young  mothers  of  foreign  birth  or  foreign 
parentage,  who  have  had  inadequate  schooling,  are  frequently  sadly  unin- 
formed as  to  the  proper  kind  of  care  that  should  be  given  their  offspring. 
Special  attention  is  given  these  women  in  personal  hygiene  for  themselves 
and  their  children. 

14.  Cooking  Classes — In  the  Mary  Crane  Building  is  a new  sort  of  Domestic 

Science  kitchen.  Now,  because  it  counts  pennies  in  its  menus  and  is  arranged  to 
accommodate  classes  of  poor  matrons,  mostly  of  foreign  birth,  who  are  woefully 
ignorant  of  American  foods,  American  prices  and  American  cooking.  To  secure 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  food  value  at  the  lowest  possible  price  and 
still  produce  an  appetizing  dish  is  the  aim  of  the  Domestic  Science  instructor 
in  these  classes  and  she  has  been  very  successful  in  helping  these  poor  pupils 
manage  their  poverty-stricken  households  with  great  efficiency  and  little  ex- 
pense. ^ 

15.  Sewing  Classes — The  expectant  mothers,  young  mothers,  matrons  as  well 
as  the  nursery  maids  in  training  at  Mary  Crane  Nursery,  are  given  special 
instruction  in  sewing  in  this  building.  Old  clothing  is  made  over,  and  donated 
cloth  cut  and  sewed.  Expectant  mothers  are  taught  how  to  make  the  entire 
wardrobe  for  the  coming  little  stranger,  while  older  women  are  enabled  to  sew 
dresses  for  themselves  and  children,  a knowledge  which  very  few  of  the 
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foreign-born  women  seem  to  possess.  Much  second-hand  material  was  made 
use  of  and  many  women  taught  the  art  of  home  sewing  in  the  nursery  in  the 
twelve-month  period  just  ended. 

16.  Visiting  Housekeepers — Most  of  the  poor  families  known  to  the  United 
Charities  live  too  far  away  from  the  Mary  Crane  Building  to  make  any  use  of 
its  manifold  activities.  Many  of  these  really  need  the  same  instruction,  how- 
ever, before  they  can  be  expected  to  make  their  homes  proper  abiding  places 
for  their  families.  Therefore,  the  Visiting  Housekeeper.  She  teaches  the  womeii 
in  their  own  homes  all  the  simple  but  necessary  arts  of  homemaking — how  to 
buy,  cook,  sew  and  live.  During  1914-1915  the  Visiting  Housekeeper  Staff  was 
kept  very  short  because  of  financial  stringency,  but  one  has  been  at  work  for 
some  time  again  and  more  will  be  added  as  income  permits. 

17.  Medical  Dispensary — A medical  dispensary  is  a necessary  adjunct  of  the  , 
work  that  the  United  Charities  does  in  the  Mary  Crane  Building ; hence,  one 
has  been  conducted  there  for  some  years.  There  were  6,531  treatments  given 
in  1914—15  to  1,943  different  individuals,  a.  daily  average  of  26,  the  largest 
number  in  a single  day  being  46.  Most  of  these  are  babies.  Babies  are  taken 
into  the  dispensary  nude,  are  v/eighed,  trouble  diagnosed  and  instruction  given 
as  to  change  in  diets  or  other  care.  This  department  is  an  active  lifesaver. 

18.  Dental  Dispensaries — The  United  Charities  owns  at  734  West  47th  Street 
a new  two-story  building  which  is  filled  with  social  activities.  This  is  the 
“House  of  Social  Service,”  which  houses  the  Dental  Dispensary,  Stock  Yards 
district  office  and  provides  place  for  many  other  cooperating  agencies.  It  is 
said  upon  authority  that  95  per  cent  of  Chicago’s  school  children  are  suffering 
from  defective  teeth.  This  affects  their  general  efficiency,  digestion  and  gen- 
eral health.  Children  of  parents  fairly  well  off  can  afford  to  have  dental  work 
done.  Poor  children  must  suffer  and  do  without.  This  dental  dispensary, 
therefore,  was  established  to  provide  means  for  children  of  poor  parents  to 
obtain  free  dental  care.  Dentists  of  the  neighborhood  give  certain  hoi^rs  per 
week  to  the  work  free  of  all  charge.  The  dispensary  is  well  equipped.  Another 
will  soon  be  opened  at  Mary  Crane  Nursery. 

19.  Eyeglass  Department — As  with  teeth  so  with  eyes.  Children  of  the  poor 
are  more  afflicted,  usually  because  of  hereditary  tendencies,  than  children  of  the 
rich.  Yet  they  are  unable  to  purchase  expert  service  and  care.  The  loss  of 
eyesight  to  any  one  is  a tragedy.  When  visitors  of  the  United  Charities  dis- 
cover untoward  conditions  as  to  eyesight  in  poor  families  they  visit,  the 
affected  ones  are  sent  to  an  expert  who  prescribes.  The  eyeglass  department 
then  proceeds  to  secure  the  glasses,  free  or  at  reduced  rates,  usually  nothing 
being  charged  the  recipient.  There  were  303  pairs  of  eyeglasses  thus  distributed 
in  1914-15,  free  of  charge,  while  2 pairs  were  paid  for. 

20.  Transportation  Department — -The  genus  “hobo”  is  a problem  to  the  social 
worker,  but  the  “tramp”  family  transcends  in  difficulty  a score  of  ordinary 
“hoboes.”  To  adequately  handle  the  problems  of  the  transportation  of  indi- 
gents, it  was  necessary  for  charity  organization  societies,  together  with  county 
agents  and  other  public  relief  officers,  to  come  to  some  understanding  regard- 
ing the  complicated  matter  of  sending  indigent  families  from  point  to  point. 
Therefore,  this  department  arranges  to  secure  free  and  half-rate  transportation 
from  railroads,  but  only  for  families  whose  welfare  will  without  a doubt  be 
served  by  making  the  move.  No  family  is  sent  forward  until  relatives,  friends 
and  the  local  relief  officer  or  private  charity  at  the  destination  point  is  com- 
municated with  and  agrees  to  accept  the  family  in  its  community.  This  re- 
duces the  chances  of  fraud  and  waste  and  the  continuous  gypsylike  wander- 
ing of  the  typical  tramp  family.  Bast  year  the  United  Charities  provided  transv 
portation  for  457  persons,  giving  out  26  4 half-rate  tickets,  67  full  passes  and 
56  quarter-rate  tickets.  The  requests  came  from  255  sources. 

21.  Interstate  Forwarding  Center — Charity  organizations  in  a great  many 
cities  in  the  United  States  write  for  special  confidential  information  about 
families  they  are  interested  in,  or  asking  that  relatives  or  friends  living  in 
Chicago  be  seen  about  some  family’s  welfare.  This  department  also  forwards 
inquiries  designed  for  individuals  living  in  small  cities  in  this  State,  where 
there  are  no  local  relief  departments  utilizing  correspondents  known  to  this 
department;  996  inquiries  from,  other  cities  were  handled  last  j^-ear. 

22.  Special  Coal  and  Ice  Department — Each  summer  when  warm  weather  j 

begins,  this  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Consumers  Company,  arranges  a plan  of  free  ice  distribution  for  poor  families 
in  which  there  are  babies  or  invalids.  In  doing  this  it  utilizes  the  cooperation 
of  many  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Association  and  the 
Health  Department  nursing  service.  There  was  804,400  pounds  of  ice  dis-  ] 

tributed  in  47  working  days  to  approximately  3,620  poor  families  during  the  | 

past  summer,  undoubtedly  saving  many  lives.  i 

In  the  wintertime,  similar  distribution  of  free  coal  certificates,  provided  j 
bj'"  the  Consumers  and  other  fuel  companies  as  well  as  other  corporations,  is  ( 
conducted.  j 

23.  Social  Service  Registration  Bureau — This  was  organized  and  developed  ^ 
by  the  United  Charities,  which  also  houses  the  department  and  provides  the  s 
larger  part  of  its  working  budget.  The  remainder  of  the  budget  is  made  up  d 
by  some  of  the  agencies  that  use  the  department’s  facilities.  A full  report  of 
last  year’s  activities  is  given  on  another  page. 

24.  Social  Service  Library  and  Reading  Room — Although  it  is  not  generally 

known,  the  United  Charities  maintains  a library  and  reading  room  open  to 

students  of  social  problems  and  social  workers.  While  not  comprehensive,  E 

yet  it  contains  much  important  material  that  is  not  found  in  larger  libraries. 
There  are  775  volumes  and  approximately  3,500  pamphlets,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  charity  organization  societies  in  170  cities  for  some  years  back.  5' 

!e 
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A file  of  mag-azines  and  papers  pertaining  to  social  work  are  also  kept.  In 
addition,  there  are  records  of  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  including  the  re- 
ports of  that  organization’s  activities  during  the  great  Chicago  fire,  and  more 
or  less  complete  records  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities,  Citizens’  Relief 
Committee,  Chicago  Charity  Organization  Society  and  other  social  service  or- 
ganizations. 

25.  Department  of  Educational  and  Puhlicity  Work — By  means  of  public 
exhibits,  stereopticon  illustrated  lectures,  newspaper  articles,  folders,  dodgers, 
pamphlets  and  reports,  the  United  Charities  tries  to  keep  the  general  public 
posted  as  to  poverty  conditions,  results  and  remedies  discovered  by  reason  of 
the  organization’s  continuous  intensive  study  and  survey  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  A comprehensive  newspaper  clipping  bureau  is  maintained  providing  a 
complete  history  of  Chicago’s  social  welfare  efforts  as  given  in  the  public 
press.  A stereopticon  collection  of  over  600  slides  has  been  built  up  and  is 
loaned  out  to  responsible  local  individuals  when  not  in  use  by  the  organiza- 
tion. A collection  of  approximately  300  photographs  and  numerous  cuts  of 
poverty  conditions  in  Chicago  is  also  kept  and  used  when  possible  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  city  and  State  are  pro- 
vided with  live  material  pertaining  to  Chicago  and  her  poverty  problems. 

26.  Department  of  Field  Training  for  Students  in  Social  Work — Approximately 
60  students  of  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  of  Chicago  are  given 
special  training  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  Charities  employed  staff  and  are 
permitted  to  attend  special  classes  conducted  at  the  United  Charities’  head- 
quarters. Many  of  these  students  later  enter  the  employ  of  the  organization. 

27.  Department  of  Volunteer  Service — Over  1,500  citizens  of  Chicago  give  a 
part  of  their  time  to  more  or  less  active  work  in  behalf  of  poor  families 
known  to  the  United  Charities,  some  of  them  as  friendly  visitors,  others  as 
office  workers  and  still  others  as  members  of  district  councils  and  committees. 
While  there  are  172  paid  employees  in  the  organization,  these  1,500  volunteers 
work  without  pay. 


THE  VISITmG-  NUHSE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  for 
the  year  1914  is  taken  from  a report  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  Miss  Edna 
L.  Foley: 

“The  nurses  made  194,405  visits  to  31,981  patients  during  1914,  an  average  of 
6 calls  per  patient.  Our  number  of  calls  was  increased  by  9,000  over  those  of 
the  previous  year,  whereas  the  number  of  patients  decreased  by  500,  a sure 
sign  that  our  work  is  growing  more  intensive.  We  cared  for  13  people  out  of 
every  • thousand  of  our  population. 

Nearly  one-third  of  our  patients  pay  for  our  services  directly,  as  the  sum 
of  $3,462.86  in  fees  from  patients,  would  indicate,  or  indirectly  through  their 
employers,  or  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  as  shown  by  the  sum 
of  $28,187.50  received  from  these  sources  for  care  rendered  sick  employees  and 
the  industrial  policy  holders  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  our  work  is  done  for  our  free  patients  and  they 
are  frequently  the  hardest  group  to  handle  wisely.  So  much  is  needed  in  these 
homes  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  clearly  their  responsibility  as  well  as  our  own. 
Forty-eight  per  cent  of  all  our  patients  are  known  to  the  Social  Service  Registra- 
tion Bureau,  a fair  indication  of  their  need  of  our  free  services,  though  this 
number  is  small,  considering  that  the  United  Charities  cares  for  nearly  31  per- 
sons in  each  1,000  of  Chicago’s  population.  Our  free  service  would  show  that  we 
care  for  only  8 or  9 out  of  this  31. 

“Our  patients  represented  42  different  nationalities  and  almost  every  occupa- 
tion usually  followed  by  small  wage-earners.  Nearly  every  disease  in  the  famous 
Bellevue  classification  was  cared  for,  but  for  some  years  we  have  grouped  these 
in  a very  general  table,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  carefully  made  diagnosis 
in  most  of  our  cases  that  would  justify  the  time  spent  in  thus  classifying  them. 

“Five  thousand  six  hundred  ninety-nine  of  our  patients  were  children  under 
2 years  of  age,  of  whom  2,498  were  newborn  babies. 

“The  staff  has  averaged  71  this  past  year  and  to-day  there  are  68  on  duty. 
We  are  a mixed  and  congenial  group,  representing  Catholic,  Jew  and  Protestant, 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  Ten  nationalities  claim  us  ; from  43  different  train- 
ing schools  and  9 states  of  the  Union,  have  we  come  to  give  oiir  best  in  Chicago. 
All  told,  this  covered  20,271  working  days  in  1914,  in  addition  to  the  417  days 
lost  by  illness.  This  last  makes  an  average  loss  of  5.8  days  per  nurse,  comparing 
favorably  with  the  9.4  days  per  insured  woman  as  shown  in  the  German  statistics 
of  workingmen’s  insurance.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  nurses  worked  all  or 
some  part  of  the  year.  Forty-nine  appointments  were  made,  25  of  which  were 
to  vacation  substitutes.  Forty-four  nurses  resigned,  8 for  other  public  health  work, 
11  because  of  ill  health,  1 to  be  married,  the  rest  for  other  work.  Thirty  nurses 
were  granted  leave  of  absence  for  periods  varying  in  length.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  nurses  applied  for  appointments  on  the  staff  and  88  positions  in  17 
different  states  came  to  us  in  search  of  nurses.” 

REPORT  OF  THE  BABY  TENTS. 

“The  three  tents  were  located  at  Northwestern  University  Settlement,  Henry 
Booth  House  Settlement  and  the  House  of  Social  Service,  this  last  being  a new 
location,  and  were  open  79  days,  from  June  22  to  September  9.  In  all,  770  babies 
were  given  care,  274  as  bed  cases,  496  as  clinic  patients.  The  tent  babies 
averaged  9 days’  care  each,  the  clinic  babies  averaged  2 calls  each  at  clinic.  Forty- 
seven  babies  were  dismissed  to  hospitals,  36  died  within  3 days  of  discharge  from 
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the  tents.  At  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  follow-up  nurse  who  visited  the  home 
of  every  baby  found  318  well,  144  in  improved  condition  and  only  24  unimproved. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  could  not  be  traced,  their  mothers  having  moved  or 
given  wrong  addresses. 

“The  attending  physicians,  the  internes  and  the  nursing  staff  worked  very 
hard  and  their  results  were  an  excellent  record  of  care  to  babies  whose  parents 
were  unwilling,  at  first,  to  send ‘them  to  the  hospital  or  from  their  homes  for 
more  than  a few  hours  each  day. 

“For  ten  years,  these  small  field  hospitals,  located  in  the  most  congested 
districts  of  Chicago  and  supported  until  1909  by  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society 
and  since  then  by  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  have  been  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association.” 

The  officers  are : President,  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Aldis  ; first  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick  ; second  vice  president,  Mrs.  James  Keeley  ; secretary,  Mrs. 
Robert  McGann ; treasurer,  Mrs.  Bertram  Winston  ; superintendent.  Miss  Edna  L. 
Foley. 


TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash  balance  December  31,  1913 

Supported  nurses  $39,950  00 

Income  from  endowments  and  bequests 9,227  50 

Association  dues  945  00 

General  subscriptions  ' 19,296  90 

Special  subscriptions  : 

Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  etc 805  20 

Home  Dietetics  Fund 168  05 

Convalescent  Nurse  Fund 1,020  00 

Interest  on  deposits 220  76 

Received  from  patients  for  service  of  nurses 3,462  86 

Received  from  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for 

nursing  their  industrial  policy-holders 16,587  50 

Received  from  Ed.  V.  Price  & Company  for  nursing  their 

employees  74  50 

Supplies  sold  - 179  53 

Savings  account  1 14 


DISBTTRSEMENTS. 

Nurses’  salaries  $68,682  45 

Convalescent  nurse  salary  845  00 

Car  fares  6,538  99 

Uniforms  _ 1,951  44 

Emergency  nurses  ' 727  93 

Nurses’  supplies  199  53 

Nurses’  expense  140  50 

Supplies  for  patients '3,935  59 

Servants  185  95 

Loan  closet  expense 147  53 

Laundry  401  61 

Relief  29  34 

Express  185  79 

Office  and  substation  rent 2,202  00 

Office  sala^ries  2,932  42 

Office  expense  1,021  35 

Stationery  and  printing 1,299  20 

Postage  514  58 

Office  and  substation  telephone  expense 1,553  91 

Auditing  of  books 80  00 

Special  fund  expense — Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  etc 562  30 

Home  dietetics  expense 229  36 

Social  service  registration 1,170  00 


$6,405  21 


91,938  94 
$98,344  15 


$95,536  77 


Bank  balance  December  31,  1914 


$2,807  38 


INFANT  WFIiFAItZ:  SOCIETY. 

The  Infant  Welfare  Society  in  the  year  1914  maintained  twenty-one  sta- 
tions. There  is  a staff  of  thirty  full-time  employees  and  fifty-one  either  full 
time  or  part  time.  The  annual  budget  is  approximately  $45,000. 

The  society  cared  for  5,492  babies,  nearly  twice  the  number  cared  for  in 
1913.  During  the  year  60,954  calls  were  made  in  the  homes  by  the  nurses. 

One  nurse  devotes  her  entire  time  to  the  supervising  of  the  fifty  boarding 
homes  maintained  by  the  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  President,  Lucius  Teter;  vice  president, 
Frank  S.  Churchill;  secretary,  William  A.  Evans,  M.  D. ; treasurer,  Prentiss  L. 
Coonley. 

Miss  Minnie  H.  Ahrens,  R.  N.,  is  superintendent,  Henry  F.  Helmholz,  M.  D., 
is  medical  director,  and  Miss  Marie  T.  Phelan.  R.  N.,  is  district  supervisor. 
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SOCIAI.  SERVICE  REG-ISTRATION  BUREAU. 

[By  Helen  M.  Crittenden,  Registrar  of  Bureau.] 

Under  the  above  title,  a hundred  social  agencies  in  Chicago  and  the  imme- 
tv,  are  pooling  their  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  300,000  of  the  citizens 

thos^needS'™'”’  '***  satisfactorily  meet 

Do  you  work  in  Chicago  and  are  you  a member  of  this  bureau*?  Tf  sn 
deposit  with  the  bureau  identifying  material  on  all  the  new  fami- 
that  day.  In  return  you  are  told  bv  the 
bureau  of  any  other  member  or  members  giving  service  to  vour  familiec;  Vnn 
are  told  exactly  where  to  find  the  record  of  thei7  work  and  yo^  hive  t^^^ 

wh\^le\^e?y?u"Vee^^^  '^"'t.ful  knowledge^’ it'lonSliSs  "iHoi?" 

what  this  means  to  you  in  increased  efficiency?  You  are  brought 
touchy  with  existing  information  on  45  per  cent  of  vour  n^w 
unnecessary  loss  of  time  in  seeking  that  information  at 
ts  saved  an  undue  amount  of  catichizing  anTvou 
L?e  flnffi!fke'ly"to''?S  deep-seated  needs  which  your  emergency 

agencies  seeking  information  only  occasionally.  This  made  a tStal  of  i ? Q s 7? 
ini  inqSfriel  i66  266  tim?s  ™®®bers  on  new  and  recun- 

todlnTThJ  Sn‘’ai'dltronS™‘irred'’fre^®SurtfnTservf®  <’“<=“>‘5'  !n 

je^well.  With  this  knowledge  of  the  situatlSr?fe’"nl?i?  went%'?to7k '^’^th 

eiau":’'*'’'  So%tlilfc?nTulS^|  SI 

9«ce  to  the  page  on  which  thi  desi?ed  knowledge  is  ?o  be  f on id^ 

SL|fskil5II^^S?laS^  -PP-ciaTiifI  wVr“k’SlTe"iocS^S°ekSI 


JEWISH  CHARITIES  OP  CHICAGO 

tcSl“ 

sSSSSaiir^ 

Its  officers  are: 

Julius  Rosenwald,  president;  B.  E.  Bennsinger  vice  president-  NTatPoya 

created®  i^wll’^tl  mlSa|elhe*'ISVertiMSrSndTf  hiltal  been 

were  under  orthodox  auspices,  thl  ?eed  being  felt^Tor^?®re^c|'®^^^'^ij^*^K 
support  and  control  the  growing  institutions  ^ ^ responsible  body  to 
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The  work  of  the  Federated,  through  its  institutions,  consists  in  performing 
the  charitable  work  of  the  Chicago  orthodox  community  and  represents  the  ambi- 
tious effort  of  the  orthodox  element  to  provide  for  their  own  poor. 

It  embraces  the  following  organizations: 

Marks  Nathan  Orphan  Home;  Home  for  the  Aged;  Maimonides  Hospital; 
Jewish  Consumptive  Relief  Society;  Federated  Relief  Society:  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  Hebrew  Free  School;  Shaarei  Torah  School;  Northwest  Hebrew  School; 
Hebrew  High  School;  The  Shelter  House;  Northwest  Free  Burial  Society. 

Its  officers  are: 

Julius  Rosenwald,  honorary  president;  James  Davis,  president;  Samuel  Phil- 
lipson,  vice  president;  A.  D.  Lasker,  vice  president;  Benjamin  J.  Schiff,  treasurer; 
Max  Shulman,  secretary  ; Samuel  Leff,  executive  secretary. 

The  Associated  Jewish  Charities  owns  the  Central  Administration  Building 
at  1800  Selden  Street,  which  provides  offices  for  the  following: 

Jewish  Home  Finding  Society;  Jewish  Aid  Society;  Bureau  of  Personal  Serv- 
ice; B’Nai  B’rith  Free  Employment  Bureau;  Central  Bureau;  The  Federated 
Orthodox  Jewish  Charities;  Jewish  Consumptive  Relief  Society;  West  Side  Office 
of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  and  desk  room  for  Probation  Department  of 
the  Juvenile  Court;  Funds  to  Parents’  Department  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  and 
the  Illinois  Mental  Hygiene  Association. 


THE  JUVENIEE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  office  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago  is  located  at  816 
South  Halsted'  Street.  The  officers  are : 

Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  president ; Mrs.  Charles  M.  Walker,  treasurer ; Mrs. 
Frederick  Greeley,  secretary ; Mrs.  George  R.  Dean,  first  vice  president ; Father 
Peter  J.  O’Callaghan,  second  vice  president ; Dr.  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  third  vice 
president;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  fourth  vice  president;  Miss  Mary  Roset  Smith,  Mrs. 
Harry  Hart,  Miss  E.  V.  Rumsey,  Bernard  Flexner,  Miss  Jessie  F.  Binford,  acting 
superintendent ; Harry  E.  Smoot,  attorney. 

The  work  of  the  association  has  increased  35  per  cent  during  the  past  year. 
The  purposes  of  the  association  are  investigation  of  children’s  cases,  prevention  and 
aftercare  of  constructive  work.  The  total  number  of  cases  referred  to  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  year  1914  was  9,104.  On  6,62  3 of  these,  the  work  was  done  by 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  To  expedite  the  work,  the  city  is  divided 
into  six  districts,  each  under  the  direction  of  a paid  officer  and  two  special  officers. 

The  following  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  association  with  their 
findings  published : 

Care  of  Illegitimate  Children  in  Chicago,  Juvenile  Adult  Offender,  The  Girl 
Employed  in  Hotels  and  Restaurants,  A Study  of  Bastardy  Cases,  Some  Leg;isla- 
tive  Needs  in  Illinois,  The  Colored  People  of  Chicago,  The  Saturday  Half -Holiday, 
A Study  of  Mentally  Defective  Children  in  Chicago. 

A report  on  the  jail  problem  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott  is  now  being  printed  and 
will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 


ILLINOIS  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

The  officers  of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society  are  as  follows : 

John  L.  Shortall,  president;  Solomon  Sturges,  vice  president;  Charles  E.  Muri- 
son,  treasurer ; George  A.  H.  Scott,  secretary. 

The  office  is  at  1145  South  Wabash  Avenue. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1915,  contains 
the  following  list  of  cases  investigated : 

CHILDREN. 


Complaints  of  cruelty  to  children . , 1,329 

Children  involved  r. 3,329 

Children  rescued  and  conditions  remedied  1,350 

Children  temporarily  placed  in  institutions  129 

Children  disposed  of  through  Juvenile  Court  51 

Cases  of  cruelty  to  children  prosecuted  in  other  courts  133 

Fines  imposed,  $8,690.00,  and  costs,  $439.50 ,$9,129.50 

Persons  admonished, 518 

ANIMALS. 

Complaints  of  cruelty  to  animals  3,806 

Animals  relieved  33,578 

Horses  laid  up  from  work  as  unfit  for  service 1,131 

Disabled  animals  removed  by  ambulance  461 

Abandoned  and  incurable  animals  killed  813 

Teamsters  and  others  admonished  1,400 

14-0 

Fines  imposed,  $l,365.Vo, ' and'  costs,  ’ '$‘4’6’l'. 6 6 .' .’  ! .'  $1,766 . 00 


“Perhaps,  the  most  noticeable  feature  about  humane  work  existing  at  the 
present  time,’’  says  the  report,  “is  the  increased  activity  shown  by  citizens  gener- 
ally with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  both  children  and  animals.  Several  cases  have 
occurred  recently  in  which  citizens  have  performed  the  duties  of  a humane  officer 
in  relieving  children  and  animals  from  conditions  of  distress  and  have  done  this 
work  with  the  same  degree  of  intelligence  that  would  be  expected  from  a trained 
humane  officer.  This,  in  itself,  is  an  achievement  worthy  of  remarkable  considera- 
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tion,  as  it  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that  humane  societies  are  at  least  fulfilling 
their  mission  by  a process  of  humane  education  gently  instilled  into  the  public 
heart.” 

The  society  cooperates  with  all  other  agencies  of  a philanthropic  nature  and 
working  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  has  always  given  counsel  and  assistance  freely 
in  cases  which  do  not  fall  strictly  within  the  scope  of  its  work. 

The  cases  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  children  comprise  different  phases  of 
cruelty,  as  follows : 

Contributing  to  dependency,  46  ; failing  to  provide  for  wife,  17  ; failing  to  pro- 
vide for  children,  18  ; bastardy,  2 ; larceny,  1 ; disorderly  conduct,  6 ; beating  wife, 
6 : beating  boy,  2 ; kicking  and  beating  boy,  1 ; beating  girl,  1 ; drinking,  abusing 
and  failing  to  provide,  32  ; assaults,  2 ; adultery,  2 ; abandoning  wife  and  children, 

1 : rape,  6 ; delinquency,  1 ; improper  guardianship,  37  ; child  abandonment,  16  ; 
wife  abandonment,  3 ; crime  against  children,  2 ; insanity,  1 ; dependent  children, 
35  ; drunk  and  begging  with  child  4 years  old,  2 ; old  lady,  dependent  and 
neglected,  1. 

The  cases  prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  animals  comprise  different  phases  of 
cruelty,  as  follows : 

• Cruelly  beating  horses  and  mules,  31 ; cruelly  beating  and  stabbing  horse  and 
knocking  both  eyes  out,  1 ; cruelly  beating  horse  over  head  with  steel  wrench  15 
inches  long,  1 ; cruelly  abandoning  sick  and  disabled  horses,  3 ; cruelly  stabbing  a 
horse,  1 ; cruelly  overdriving  horses,  8 ; cruelly  chopping  a leg  off  horse,  1 ; cruelly 
overloading  horses,  3 ; cruelly  torturing  and  tormenting  horses,  4 ; failing  to  pro- 
vide feed  and  shelter  for  horses,  4 ; working  horses  and  mules  unfit  for  service,  54  ; 
causing  horses  and  mules  unfit  for  service  to  be  worked,  10  ; doping  horses  for  sale, 

2 ; horse  trading  cases,  2 ; not  having  light  on  wagon,  1 ; skinning  dead  horse,  1 ; not 
going  home  with  horse  when  ordered  to  do  so,  1 ; selling  liquor  to  minors  who  abused 
horse  when  drunk,  3 ; disorderly  conduct,  4 ; peddling  without  a license,  1 ; stealing 
horse,  2 ; stealing  harness,  2 ; frequenting  pool  rooms,  2 ; throwing  knife  at  dog  and 
cutting  it,  1 ; beating  dog,  1 ; beating  dog  with  club,  knocking  its  eye  out,  1 ; beating 
dog  with  gas  pipe,  1 ; cutting  and  joining  ears  of  dog,  1 ; wounding  dogs  by  shoot- 
ing, 3 : kicking  a dog,  1 ; poisoning  a dog,  1 ; killing  dog  by  sticking  fork  into  it,  1 ; 
throwing  dog  from  roof  (third  floor)  to  ground,  1;  pouring  turpentine  on  cat,  4; 
injuring  a cat,  1 ; torturing  and  tormenting  a cat,  1 ; cruelly  killing  a hen,  1 ; killing 
goat  by  cutting  its  throat,  1 ; poisoning  100  chickens,  a pig  and  some  ducks,  1 ; 
burning  rats,  1. 


CHICAGO  INSTITUTIONS. 


DEFABTMENT  OF  HFAIiTK— DIVISI027  OF  CHII.D  HYGIFNS. 

The  work  performed  by  the  division  is  fourfold  in  character  and  is  included 
under  the  following  divisions:  (a)  Medical  inspection  of  school  children, 

(b)  dental  service  and  dental  dispensaries,  (c)  nursing  service,  (d)  infant 
welfare. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  inspection  service  of  330  public 
and  220  parochial  schools  with  a school  population  of  more  than  400,000,  105 
school  districts  have  been  arranged,  each  of  which  contains  an  average  of  five 
schools  with  about  4,000  pupils  in  attendance.  For  purposes  of  administration 
the  school  districts  are  grouped  into  eight  districts  and  a supervising  health 
officer  is  assigned  to  each.  This  officer  exercises  supervision  over  the  work  of 
thirteen  health  officers. 

DENTAL  SERVICE  AND  DENTAL  DISPENSARIES. 

Dental  inspections  are  made  by  the  regular  health  officers,  and  indigent 
children  receive  free  treatment  at  the  dispensaries.  There  are  ten  dispensaries 
with  a supervising  dentist  in  charge  of  each. 

NURSING  SERVICE. 

The  nursing  service  is  under  the  direction  of  a superintendent  of  nurses. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  are  five  supervising  field  nurses  and 
there  are  twenty  or  more  nurses  under  the  direction  of  each  supervising  field 
nurse.  One  hundred  and  five  field  nurses  are  employed,  ninety-nine  of  whom 
are  assigned  to  school  health  officers’  districts  for  work  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  two  are  assigned  to  infant  welfare  stations  and  five  are  engaged  on 
special  assignments  and  relief  work. 

INFANT  WELFARE  SERVICE. 

The  infant  welfare  work  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  health  department 
to  conduct  has  been  small  on  account  of  the  inability  to  secure  appropriations 
for  this  purpose.  The  funds  available  allow  only  for  the  operation  of  four 
stations  in  summer  and  two  in  winter.  Conferences  are  held  three  afternoons 
a week.  The  personnel  of  a station  comprises  a physician  who  is  on  duty 
during  the  hours  of  conference,  a trained  nurse  and  a woman  attendant. 

WORK  OF 'school  HEALTH  OFFICERS. 


Total  number  of  visits  to  schools 81,299 

Number  of  pupils  inspected  (preliminary  301,547) 987,056 

Number  of  contagious  diseases  found  53,099 
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WORK  OF  SHOOK  HEALTH  OFFICERS— Concluded. 

Number  of  pupils  excluded  from  school  13,777 

Number  of  pupils  examined  (physical)  75,476 

Number  of  pupils  found  with  defects  45,176 

Number  of  pupils  advised  to  seek  treatment 35,425 

Number  of  pupils  examined  for  dental  defects 15,598 

Number  of  pupils  found  with  dental  defects 13,586 

Total  number  of  dental  treatments  given  55,625 

Total  number  of  fillings  21,905 

Number  of  crown  and  bridge  work 19 

Number  of  extractions  19,823 

WORK  OF  FIELD  NURSES. 

Total  number  of  school  visits  55,214 

Total  number  of  inspections  and  reinspections  of  school  children 696,739 

Total  number  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  found 6,132 

Number  of  suspects  referred  to  department 2,336 

Number  of  routine  inspections  made  ' 303,567 

Total  number  of  school  dressings  242,892 

Total  number  of  emergency  dressings  32,702 

Total  number  of  children  referred  for  treatment 76,867 

Total  number  of  home  treatments  1,809 

Total  number  of  pupils  taken  for  treatment  to  dispensaries,  etc 21,943 

Total  number  of  calls  for  instruction  on  physical  defects 78,028 

Total  number  of  calls  other  than  teeth  and  fitting  of  eyeglasses . . 1,278 

Total  number  of  pupils — eyeglasses  fitted  1,826 

Total  number  of  field  calls  95,175 

WORK  OF  INFANT  WELFARE. 

Number  of  new  cases  investigated  (children  under  2 years) 22,216 

Number  of  revisits  made  52,089 

Number  of  cases  of  sickness  found  (under  2 years)  as  follows: 

Acute  enteritis  245 

Chronic  enteritis  27 

Marasmus  6 

Rickets  84 

Bronchitis  and  pneumonia  71 

Skin  diseases  573 

Sore  eyes  20 

Not  classified  362 


Total  1,388 


BUBISAU  OF  HOSPITALS,  BATHS  AND  IiOBGrlHG-  HOUSES. 

The  functions  of  this  bureau  comprehend:  (a)  operation  of  three  municipal 
hospitals;  (b)  operation  of  18  public  baths,  operation  of  the  municipal  lodging 
house  with  its  two  branches. 

The  bureau  maintains  three  hospitals,  the  Contagious  Disease  Hospital  for 
the  care  of  diphtheria  cases,  the  Isolation  Hospital  for  the  care  of  smallpox, 
the  Iroquois  Memorial  Hospital  for  giving  of  first-aid  treatments  only.  A 
medical  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  each  hospital  with  a staff  of  physicians, 
nurses,  cooks,  maids  and  other  employees. 

The  Contagious  Disease  Hospital  has  five  maip  buildings  with  a capacity 
of  eighty  beds. 

The  Isolation  Hospital  is  on  the  same  grounds  with  the  Contagious  , Hos- 
pital. It  has  a capacity  of  thirty-five  beds.  The  nursing  service  is  in  charge 
of  the  Catholic  sisters. 

The  Iroquois  Memorial  Hospital  is  in  the  down-town  district.  It  was  built 
as  a memorial  from  a fund  subscribed  by  persons  who  had  lost  relatives  in  the 
Iroquois  Theatre  fire.  There  was  no  endowment  to  provide  for  its  operation 
and  it  was  turned  over  to  the  city  and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Health. 

The  following  table  presents  statistics  on  the  work  of  the  three  hospitals. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE  HOSPITAL. 

Total  number  of  cases  treated  1,318 

Total  number  of  cases  diphtheria  treated  1,261 

Total  number  cases  of  diphtheria  (laryngral  type) 219 

Total  number  of  deaths  diphtheria  (laryngral  type)  105 

Total  number  of  deaths  (all  causes)  143 

ISOLATION  HOSPITAL  (SMALLPOX). 

Total  number  of  cases  admitted 74 

Total  vaccinations — smallpox 1,322 

IROQUOIS  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL. 

Total  number  of  cases  admitted  1,426 

Total  number  of  out-patients  treated  5,332 

Total  number  of  treatments  given  16,668 

Total  number  of  treatments  given  anti-hydrophobia  (new  cases) 234 

Total  number  of  treatments  given  anti-hydrophobia  (old  cases) 4,663 

Total  number  of  Wassermann’s  made  428 
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AMBULANCE  SERVICE. 


Total  number  of  day  trips 1,351 

Total  number  of  miles,  day  trips  25,443 

Total  number  night  trips  738 

Total  number  miles,  night  trips  13,472.7 


PUBLIC  BATHS. 

The  bureau  maintains  sixteen  public  bathhouses  and  public  baths  in  two 
pumping  stations.  These  baths  are  located  in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city 
and  are  freely  patronized  by  men,  women  and  children.  The  service,  including 
individual  soap  and  towels,  is  free.  The  baths  are  open  every  week  day,  four 
days  in  each  week  being  set  apart  for  men  and  boys,  and  two  for  women  and 
girls.  A total  of  816,328  baths  were  given  during  the  year  1914,  as  follows: 
552,806  men,  139,120  boys,  49,278  women  and  75,124  girls. 

MUNICIPAL  LODGING  HOUSE. 

The  city  operates  a main  lodging  house  and  two  branches  which  together 
can  accommodate  a total  of  4,400. 

The  lodging  houses  open  the  middle  of  October  and  close  the  middle  of 
June.  The  maximum  number  housed  in  one  night  in  the  winter  of  1914-1915 
was  4,124.  The  average  was  3,800.  Lodgers  are  given  coffee  and  bread  in  the 
morning. 

The  lodging  houses  are  now  operated  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  A woodpile  has  been  established  and 
men,  unless  physically  unable  to  do  so,  are  required  to  do  a certain  amount  of 
work  in  return  for  food  and  lodging. 


DEPASTMUETT  OF  FUBZ.IC  WFliFABB. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  City  of  Chicago  was  organized 
in  1914.  The  first  director  was  Mrs.  Leonora  Z.  Meder.  Mrs.  Meder  resigned  in 
May,  1915,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Louise  Osborne  Rowe. 

In  a report  of  the  work  and  plans  for  the  department  made  by  Mrs.  Rowe 
in  September  the  following  outline  is  presented: 

“There  are  two  established  bureaus  in  the  department — the  bureau  of 
employment  of  which  James  W.  Calley  is  superintendent,  and  the  bureau  of  social 
surveys  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Page  Waller  Eaton. 

BUREAU  OP  EMPLOYMENT. 

“The  following  outline  of  campaign  for  jobs  is  in  a large  measure  due  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Rosenthal,  whose  interest  in  the  unemployed  situation  is  very 
acute  and  whose  superior  judgment  along  this  line  has  already  been  a source 
of  great  benefit  to  the  department : 

“Through  the  very  kind  assurance  of  Mrs.  Engleke  that  the  civic  leagues, 
of  which  there  is  one  in  every  ward  in  the  city,  would  willingly  cooperate  with 
the  department,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  out  the  following  plan:  A registration 
day  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Members  of  the  civic  leagues  and 
other  organizations  will  be  present  at  such  places  as  deemed  advisable  for 
registration  centers  over  the  city  and  these  volunteer  workers  will  be  equipped 
with  registration  cards  (supplied  by  the  department),  which  will  serve  to  give 
us  all  information  necessary  regarding  the  person  who  registers.  These  ladies 
will  personally  investigate  and  verify  as  far  as  possible  the  applicants  for 
positions.  The  cards  will  be  sent  to  the  employment  bureau  and  tabulated 
according  to  occupations.  This  office  will  have  published  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  city  of  Chicago  will  make  every  effort  to  find  employment  for  everyone 
worthy  of  employment,  and  will  appeal  to  every  person  in  Chicago  to  cooperate 
with  this  department  to  the  end  that  the  question  of  unemployment,  which  is  so 
serious,  be  minimized.  For  example,  we  will  appeal  by  letter  to  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers’  Association,  requesting  it  to  send  a letter  to  every  employer  in 
this  association,  as  well  as  the  Association  of  Commerce  and  other  business 
organizations.  These  letters  will  state  that  every  applicant  for  a job  has 
furnished  references  and  the  references  have  been  investigated,  either  personally 
or  by  letter,  by  our  volunteer  investigators,  and  that  ,w.e  believe  from  our 
investigation  the  applicant  can  fill  the  position  that  he  is  directed  to  fill.  We 
feel  that  much  care  must  be  taken  in  securing  references,  to  get  the  exact 
qualifications  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  applicant.  If  the  applicant  has  no 
vocation,  it  must  be  noted  that  he  has  “no  vocation.”  All  householders  will 
also  be  urged  by  the  press  to  send  their  applications  to  the  department  for 
temporary  help,  for  housecleaning,  cleaning  of  alleys,  odd  jobs,  etc. 

“The  commissioner  will  subscribe  for  newspapers  in  near-by  cities,  like 
Milwaukee,  Gary,  Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines  and  all  cities  within 
a radius  of  300  miles.  A clerk  in  this  department  will  take  all  these  news-% 
papers,  as  well  as  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  city,  and  look  over  all  “ads” 
for  male  and  ’ female  help  wanted  and  will  compare  “ads”  with  the  cards  in 
our  files  to  match  up  as  nearly  as  possible  the  advertisers  with  the  applicants. 
Then  a letter  will  be  dispatched  immediately,  or  telephone  communication 
secured,  because  it  must  be  done  almost  instantaneously,  with  the  advertiser, 
requesting  that  he  give  the  applicant,  who  has  passed  the  necessary  examina- 
tion, a trial,  and  especially  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  advertiser  in 
employing  the  person  will  help  the  Welfare  Department  of  this  city  as  well 
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“The  applications  will  be  classified  each  day.  We  will  ask  the  newspapers 
of  Chicago  to  give  publicity  to  the  trades  of  the  various  applicants  so  that 
anyone  reading  an  advertisement  and  needing  such  person  will  apply  to  the  city, 

“It  has  been  suggested  that  paid  investigators  be  given  police  powers  so 
that  if  the  department  is  imposed  upon  by  an  applicant  he  will  be  immediately 
prosecuted.  This  matter  will  be  taken  up  with  Chief  Healy  in  the  near  future. 

“When  an  applicant  is  given  the  name  of  a person  to  whom  he  is  to  apply 
for  a job,  he  will  take  a card  from  the  commissioner  to  this  person.  This  card 
is  to  be  returned  by  the  employer  after  the  applicant  has  been  employed  a 
couple  of  days,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  being  employed  by  him  and  so  far 
is  giving  satisfactory  service,  so  that  this  name  can  be  removed  from  the  files 
containing  the  list  of  unemployed  and  put  in  the  files  of  the  list  of  employed. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  that  a proper  report  can  be  made  in  the  monthly 
statement,  which  the  department  will  issue,  thus  showing  the  number  of  people 
that  it  has  been  instrumental  in  securing  employment  for. 

“It  will  be  our  desire,  wherever  possible,  to  furnish  an  employee  as  near  to 
the  employer’s  place  as  possible,  thus  saving  carfare.  If,  however,  carfare  is 
necessary,  Benjamin  Rosenthal  has  kindly  volunteered  to  subscribe  a fund  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  understanding  that  the  employee  will  be  expected  to 
pay  what  money  is  loaned  him  for  transportation  back  to  the  department  as 
soon  as  he  receives  remuneration  from  his  position.  If  it  is  a position  out  of 
the  city,  the  railroad  fare  will  also  be  supplied  and  the  employer  will  be 
requested  to  take  from  the  first  wages  the  amount  of  the  railroad  fare,  so  that 
the  money  can  be  returned  and  used  again  for  the  same  purpose. 

“Our  volunteer  workers  will  be  supplied  with  blanks  bearing  the  slogan, 
“Give  a job  a,  day,’’  or,  “A  day’s  work,’’  and  a systematic  canvass  with  these 
blanks  will  be  made  among  the  smaller  business  concerns  and  through  the 
better  resident  districts.  A plan  of  cooperation  is  deemed  advisable  between 
the  State  Free  Employment  Bureaus  and  the  Welfare  Employment  Bureau 
whereby  investigators  from  each  bureau  will  be  assigned  to  make  a canvass  of 
the  large  business  establishments.  This  would  involve  a division  of  territory, 
thus  avoiding  a double  canvass  by  representatives  of  both  bureaus  with  its 
consequent  duplication  of  effort  and  loss  of  time  and  energy. 

BUREAU  OF  SOCIAL  SURVEYS. 

“At  the  last  meeting  of  the  city  council  in  July,  before  adjournment  for  the 
summer.  Mayor  Thompson  appointed  a special  committee  of  five  aldermen  with 
Alderman  John  C.  Kennedy  as  chairman.  The  duties  of  this  committee  were  to 
investigate  the  desirability  of  supplementing  the  playground  activities  of 
certain  schools  by  a broader  use  of  the  school  building  for  the  community;  to 
carry  on  the  social  center  idea  already  begun  in  a limited  way  by  the  board  of 
education,  but  discontinued  last  year  for  the  lack  of  funds.  At  a conference 
between  this  committee,  Mrs.  Eaton  and  the  commission,  the  aldermanic  com- 
mittee agreed  to  turn  over  the  entire  work  in  the  securing  of  this  information 
to  the  Welfare  Department.  Mrs.  Eaton,  shortly  after  her  appointment  to  the 
office,  had  contemplated  making  such  a survey  and  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
ference had  secured  a part  of  the  desired  information.  The  survey  is  nearing 
completion  and  the  report  for  the  committee  will  be  ready  by  the  close  of  the 
third  week  in  September.  Every  ward  in  the  city  has  been  visited  and  it  will  be 
shown  the  great  need  for  this  broader  use  of  the  schools  to  meet  neighborhood 
conditions  as  well  as  how  this  problem  is  being  worked  out  in  other  cities.  It 
is  our  belief  when  once  the  people  understand  what  a real  community  center 
means  that  they  will  more  and  more  demand  this  common  meeting  place.  Mrs. 
Eaton  reports  that  this  will  be  only  a preliminary  report  to  be  followed  by  a 
much  more  intensive  one  later  on.’’ 

THE  MUNICIPAL  GARDENS. 

“Five  principal  garden  tracts  located  as  follows  are  under  the  department’s 
jurisdiction: 

“A  tract  of  75  acres  known  as  the  Cragin  Gardens  located  at  Grant  and 
Long  Avenues.  On  this  tract  provision  was  made  for  150  families  representing 
a total  of  over  600  individuals. 

“A  tract  of  land,  30  acres,  known  as  the  Kensington  Gardens,  located  at 
126th  Street  and  the  C.  & E.  I.  Railroad,  where  gardens  of  one-half  acre  each 
have  been  provided  for  60  families  representing-  a total  of  about  400  individuals. 

“A  tract  of  10  acres,  known  as  the  Pullman  Gardens,  located  at  109th  Street 
and  Indiana  Avenue,  which  was  divided  into  small  gardens  of  about  1,000 
square  feet  each.  This  tract  accommodated  155  families,  representing  a total 
of  about  725  individuals. 

“A  tract  of  6 acres,  known  as  the  South  Chicago  Community  Gardens, 
situated  at  89th  Street  and  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  tracks,  providing  for  48 
families,  representing  a total  of  300  individuals. 

“A  tract  of  10  acres  in  Austin,  divided  into  gardens  of  three-eighths  of  an 
acre  each,  making  provision  for  47  occupants.  This  tract  is  very  low  and 
poorly  drained,  and  because  of  the  extremely  wet  season,  part  of  it  had  to  be 
abandoned.  . 

“One  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  home  gardens  m the  Eighth 
and  Ninth  ’’^ards  have  been  visited  and  supervised  by  this  department  through 
Mr  W.  L.  Carr,  the  gardener  in  our  employ,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  Each  of  these  home  gardens  was  inspected  and  graded  by  him,  the 
mark  given  by  him  being  the  basis  for  awarding  a ribbon,  either  blue,  red  or 
whit<a^,  according  to  the  degree  of  excellence  of  the  garden. 
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"Because  of  the  almost  continuous  rains  during  the  months  of  May,  June 
and  July,  the  gardeners  on  our  different  projects  were  heset  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements.  During  much  of  the  time  several  of  these  tracts 
were  under  water,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  to  cultivate  the  ground  and 
destroy  the  weeds.  Notwithstanding  the  discouraging  conditions  that  have 
existed,  about  80  per  cent  of  our  plot  holders  have  grown  excellent  gardens  and 
seem  to  be  more  than  satisfied  with  their  season’s  work.  Many  poor  families 
have  been  enabled,  not  only  to  provide  for  themselves  a substantial  food  supply 
from  their  gardens,  but  in  many  instances  tidy  sums  ranging  from  $25.00  to 
$150.00  have  been  made  from  the  sale  of  their  garden  products. 

"The  following  tracts  of  land  have  eithpr  been  secured  or  are  under  con- 
sideration for  use  next  year: 

“(a)  Forty  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  board  of  education  at  Cragin  (Grand 
and  Long  Avenues),  being  the  north  half  of  the  tract  being  operated  during  the 
present  season. 

"(b)  Fifteen  acres  at  Kensington,  being  the  south  half  of  the  thirty -acre 
tract  now  under  cultivation  by  this  department.  This  entire  tract  is  under 
lease  by  this  department  for  next  year,  but  the  north  part  of  it  is  so  low  that 
it  should  be  abandoned  for  garden  purposes. 

"(c)  A tract  (acreage  undecided)  at  103d  Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue, 
which  has  been  offered  this  department  for  use  next  year. 

"(d)  Two  sites  of  about  fifteen  acres  each  at  South  Chicago;  one  at  90th 
Street  and  the  Lake  Shore  tracks,  the  other  at  83d  Street  east  of  Commercial 
Avenue. 

“(e)  A garden  site  of  about  twenty  acres  at  16th  Street  and  Kostner  Avenue 
is  also  under  consideration.  If  secured  it  will  serve  a congested  district  of 
Bohemian  population  lying  east  of  the  proposed  tract. 

“(f)  There  is  also  under  consideration  a tract  of  land  located  at  Foster 
Avenue  near  the  north  channel  of  the  Drainage  Canal.  This  has  not  yet  been 
secured,  but  its  use  seems  advisable  to  serve  the  Northwest  Side,  where  we 
have  not  as^yet  operated  a community  garden, 

YOUTH  ACHIEVEMENT. 

“The  Youth  Achievement  movement,  which  has  already  been  adopted  in 
numerous  cities,  either  by  large  organizations  or  municipal  departments,  has 
been  made  a department  in  the  Welfare  Bureau.  Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen  to  spend 
a part  of  their  time  out  of  school  and  during  vacations  doing  things  worth 
while.  During  the  short  time  that  I have  been  interested  in  this  movement,  it 
has  been  a source  of  frequent  surprise  to  me  to  hear  of  the  numerous  splendid 
and  unusual  things  that  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  have  accomplished  through 
their  own  initiative.  This  department  feels  that  these  boys  and  girls  should 
be  recognized  and  it  is  prepared  to  give  them  a Youth  Achievement  badge  and 
certificate.  These  badges  contain  five  places  for  stars,  which,  when  filled,  will 
represent  five  worthy  achievements  accomplished.  The  first  star  is  given  them 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  second  by  the  president  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  third  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  fourth  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
fifth  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  These  badges,  because  of  their 
just  recognition,  will  prove  a great  incentive  for  the  children  to  accomplish 
greater  achievements  and  will  doubtlessly  be  a stimulant  to  those  to  try  and 
accomplish  something  who  have  heretofore  spent  their  leisure  time  in  idleness. 

EXPENDITURES. 

“The  amount  allotted  to  the  department  by  the  city  council  for  the  present 
year  was  $49,360.  The  total  expenditure  from  January  1 to  May  20,  when  the 
new  administration  took  charge  of  the  department,  was  $23,500.65.  Total  ex- 
penditure from  May  20  to  August  24  was  $6,534.04,  leaving  a balance  of 
$19,325.31.” 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  DIRECTORY. 

Under  the  direction  of  Edward  L.  Burchard  the  department  has  published 
a directory  of  all  social  service  agencies  of  Chicago.  This  directory  is  a most 
valuable  contribution  to  social  service  work  in  Chicago  and  the  State  at  large. 

It  contains  a table  of  all  public  offices,  city,  county  and  State,  for  the  use 
of  social  workers  with  telephone  numbers  and  local  offices,  as  well  as  a descrip- 
tion of  several  hundred  social  agencies  in  Chicago  under  the  subjects  of  Child 
Welfare,  Civic  Betterment,  Correction,  Education,  Employment,  Homes,  Courts, 
Hospitals,  Moral  Reforms,  Recreation,  Relief,  Neighborhood  Work,  Thrift  and 
Loan  Societies. 


THE  MUNICIPAI,  TUBERCUI.OSIS  SANITAHIUM. 

The  following  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  is  taken  as  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  history  and  provisions  of 
the  institutions  prepared  by  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Sachs,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  hospital: 

“The  sanitarium  occupies  an  area  a half  mile  square  in  the  extreme  north- 
v/est  section  of  the  city,  at  the  corner  of  North  Crawford  and  Byrn  Mawr  Ave- 
nues, about  nine  miles  from  the  downtown  district.  Formerly  a number  of  small 
farms  composed  this  tract  of  land.  J^he  soil  is  black  clay  loam,  well  suited  for 
farming  purposes.  After  the  purchase  of  this  site,  the  ground  was  thoroughly 
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drained  by  placing-,  through  the  entire  area,  traversing  lines  of  farm  tile,  at 
distances  varying  from  50  to  100  feet  apart. 

“harge  groves  of  trees  are  found  on  the  east  and  northwest  sections  of  the 
tract,  as  well  as  at  the  southwest  corner,  at  the  entrance  to  the  sanitarium. 

“A  nursery  acquired  with  the  land,  consisting  of  about  5,000  trees  and  shrubs 
of  various  kinds,  was  subsequently  used  for  transplanting  on  the  lawns  and 
along  the  roads  and  walks.  Later,  an  additional  supply  was  purchased  to  com- 
plete the  improvement.  A 20-foot  border  of  trees  and  shrubs  was  planted  around 
the  grounds  to  furnish  isolation  from  the  surrounding  territory. 

“Water  supply  was  obtained  by  extending  the  city  main,  at  the  expense  of 
the  sanitarium,  a distance  of  2,540  feet,  to  the  entrance  of  the  sanitarium 
grounds.  The  sanitarium  bore  its  pro  rata  expense  of  constructing  new  sewerage 
lines  for  the  drainage  of  the  grounds  and  the  surrounding  territory. 

“The  work  of  improving  the  grounds  was  done  under  the  direction  of  O.  C. 
Simonds  & Company,  landscape  gardeners.  The  same  firm  had  the  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  driveways  and  walks  connecting  the  various  buildings  of 
the  institution  from  one  end  of  the  grounds  to  the  other. 

“At  the  time  of  opening  the  institution,  the  entire  area  occupied  by  the 
sanitarium  buildings  was  well  graded  and  covered  with  trees,  shrubs  and  flower- 
ing plants,  around  the  various  buildings  and  along  the  asphaltic  macadam  roads 
and  walks  which  extend  through  the  grounds.  The  surrounding  belt  of  about  80 
acres  is  plowed  and  ready  for  farming.  The  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a tempo- 
rary fence,  with  an  ornamental  main  entrance  at  the  corner  of  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Crawford  Avenues  and  a special  service  entrance  at  Peterson  Avenue. 

“In  the  layout  of  the  sanitarium,  the  administration  building,  service  build- 
ing, dining  halls,  infirmary  group  and  power  house*  were  placed  along  the  median 
line  of  the  grounds,  running  from  west  to  east.  This  line  divides  the  grounds 
into  two  sections;  the  south  section  reserved  for  the  cottages  for  ambulant 
women  patients;  the  north  section,  for  men.  The  entire  group  of  sanitarium 
buildings  is  so  placed  as  to  leave  a broad  stretch  of  ground  on  the  north,  east 
and  south  sides  for  farming  and  gardening. 

“All  the  buildings  located  in  the  median  line  face  west  with  the  exception 
of  the  infirmary  wings  and  the  two  dining  halls,  the  exposures  of  which  are 
south.  They  are  all  connected  by  a spacious  service  tunnel  running  a distance 
of  1,500  feet. 

* “The  administration  building  comes  first,  reached  from  the  main  entrance  to 
the  grounds  by  a driveway  1,400  feet  long.  This  building  is  removed  800  feet 
from  North  Cravv^ford  Avenue. 

“Next,  100  feet  east  of  the  administration  building  comes  the  dining  hall  for 
men  patients,  the  service  building  and,  east  of  it,  the  dining  hall  for  women 
patients.  These  buildings  are  connected  by  enclosed  corridors  and  form  by  their 
position  a cross  (+),  the  horizontal  line  representing  the  service  building. 

“One  hundred  and  tv/enty-five  feet  from  the  women’s  dining  hall  comes  the 
group  of  infirmary  buildings,  consisting  of  an  administration  building  and  two 
wings,  forming  by  their  position  the  letter  ‘H.’  The  infirmary  has  a capacity  of 
about  300  beds. 

“The  power  house  and  laundry  is  at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  the  median 
line  of  buildings,  placed  at  a distance  of  500  feet  from  the  infirmary. 

“The  open  air  cottages  for  ambulant  men  and  women  patients,  with  a unit 
administration  building  in  the  center  of  each,  form  two  separate  groups  of 
buildings,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the  north  side  of  the  grounds. 

“Of  the  ultimate  number  of  twenty-eight  cottages,  twenty  are  for  adults  and 
eight  for  children.  The  cottages  face  southeast,  this  position  furnishing  the 
best  protection  against  the  prevailing  northwest  winds.  They  are  100  feet  apart, 
from  end  to  end,  and  are  placed  in  rows  separated  by  lawns  125  feet  wide.  The 
distance  between  the  cottages  and  the  central  group  of  administration  buildings 
varies  from  175  to  600  feet. 

“At  the  opening  of  the  institution  in  March,  1915,  there  were  twelve  cottages 
for  ambulant  adult  patients  and  four  cottages  for  children,  with  the  total  capac- 
ity of  about  380  beds.  Eight  cottages  for  adults  and  four  for  children  are  to  be 
added  this  year,  increasing  the  number  of  beds  for  ambulant  cases  to  650.  All 
the  administrative  facilities  for  these  additional  cottages  have  been  provided. 

“The  nurses’  building  is  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  grounds,  situated 
within  600  feet  from  the  main  entrance  and  is  so  placed  as  to  give  the  nurses 
the  necessary  privacy  and  quietude. 

“The  garage,  farmhouse  and  barns  are  placed  at  the  extreme  eastern  point 
of  the  grounds,  within  a distance  of  116  feet,  272  and  124  feet,  respectively,  from 
the  power  house.  Additional  farm  buildings  will  be  erected  later,  south  of  this 
group. 

“Space  for  a chapel  is  reserved  at  a point  west  of  the  main  administration 
buildings. 

“The  quarters  for  the  superintendent  are  for  the  present  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  main  administration  building.  A separate  superintendent’s  residence  will 
be  built  in  the  near  future  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  grounds  across  the 
main  driveway,  opposite  the  nurses’  home. 

“The  north  border  of  the  grounds,  with  the  wide  open  space  south  of  it,  is 
reserved  for  future  hospital  buildings  which  will  be  needed  with  the  growth  of 
the  institution. 

“The  Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  was  so  planned  as  to  grad- 
ually meet  the  needs  of  the  tuberculosis  situation  in  a growing  city  which  has 
at  present  a population  of  two  and  a half  million.  The  administrative  facilities 
of  the  institution  are  arranged  to  care  for  a total  of  from  900  to  950  patients; 
these  facilities  can  be  further  extended.  As  the  average  period  of  stay  of  a 
favorable  tuberculosis  case  varies  from  four  to  six  months,  it  is  expected  that 
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the  sanitarium,  in  its  present  state,  will  be  in  a position  to  care  for  about  1,500 
to  2,000  patients  annually. 

“The  Dispensary  Department,  a very  important  department  of  the  sani- 
tarium, maintains  at  present  ten  municipal  tuberculosis  dispensaries.  Gradually 
developed  out  of  small  beg-inning-s  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1907,  the  dis- 
pensaries have  g’rown  into  a comprehensive  administrative  machinery  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis  in  this  city.  While  adequate  hospital  and 
sanitarium  provision  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  patients  is  a very  important 
factor  in  the  g-radual  solution  of  the  tuberculosis  situation  in  any  community, 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  its  various  relations  to  the  home,  the  family 
and  the  community  at  large,  requires  the  operation  of  a comprehensive  adminis- 
trative scheme,  the  function  of  which  should  be  the  control  and  prevention  of 
the  disease  in  the  environment  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  painstaking,  persistent 
education  of  the  sufferer,  of  those  about  him,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  on  the 
general  subject  of  maintenance  of  health,  prevention  of  the  disease  and  the  right 
method  of  care  of  those  afflicted.  It  falls  to  the  dispensaries  to  perform  that 
important  task  in  the  campaign  against  the  disease — to  teach  the  community 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  early  recognition  of  tuberculosis  and  early  application 
of  right  remedial  measures. 

“The  dispensaries  bear  also  an  important  relation  to  tuberculosis  hospitals 
and  sanitaria,  in  the  matter  of  proper  selection  of  cases  and  efficient  supervision 
of  the  discharged  patients.” 

The  dispensaries  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  have 
steadily  grown  in  the  matter  of  the  gradual  realization  of  municipal  control  of  the 
disease  in  this  city  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Number  of  dispensaries 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

Number  of  nurses 

Number  of  patients  under  ob- 

6  . 

7 

8 

11 

23 

31 

34 

45 

servation  

4,943 

9,159 

12,598 

14,972 

Number  of  new  patients  (first 

examinations)  

Number  of  positive  diagnoses 

155 

2,320 

3,181 

4,069 

3,953 

5,039 

6,532 

7,127 

(all  forms) 

Number  of  visits  by  patients  to 

2,151 

2,795 

3,538 

dispensaries  

16,012 

22,239 

26,284 

29,609 

43,989 

52,244 

Number  of  nurses’  visits 

14,393 

19,025 

31,980 

42,335 

39,737 

46,183 

32,576 

8,484 

190,877 

193,653 


At  present  the  ten  municipal  tuberculosis  dispensaries  have  a personnel  of 
thirty-one  physicians,  one  bacteriologist,  one  superintendent  of  field  nurses,  one 
supervising  field  nurse,  ten  head  field  nurses,  forty-seven  field  nurses,  one  inter- 
preter, two  stenographers,  two  clerks,  and  one  messenger,  all  selected  by  com- 
petitive civil  service  examination. 

The  dispensaries  are  at  the  following  locations: 

NORTH  SIDE. 

Chica,go  Policlinic,  221  West  Chicago  Avenue.  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and  Sat- 
urdays, 9 a.  m.  to  12  m. 

SOUTH  SIDE. 

Post-Graduate,  2400  Dearborn  Street.  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  10  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  Children’s  Clinic:  Saturdays,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Grand  Crossing,  942  East  Seventy-fifth  Street.  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
2 to  5 p.  m. 

Provident,  57  West  Thirty-sixth  Street.  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  2.30  to 
5.30  p.  m. 

Stockyards,  738  West  Forty-seventh  Street.  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  9 a.  m. 
to  12  m. 


DOWN  TOWN. 


Iroquois  Memorial,  23  North  Market  Street, 
urdays,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


WEST  SIDE. 


Tuesdays,  7 to  10  p.  m. ; Sat- 


St.  Elizabeth,  Blackhawk  Street  and  North  Ashland  Avenue.  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  9 a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Central  Free,  1744  West  Harrison  Street.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  9 
a.  m.  to  12  m. 

West  Side  Dispensary,  Corner  Maxwell  and  Miller  Streets.  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  2 to  5 p.  m.;  Thursdays,  9 a.  m.  to  12  m.  Children’s  Clinic:  Saturdays, 
9 a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Southwest,  2406  West  Twenty-second  Street.  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  1 to 
4 p.  m.;  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  1 to  3 p.  m.  Evening  Clinic:  Thursdays, 
7 to  9 p.  m. 


HOUSE  OP  COHRECTIOH. 

Inspected  September  29,  1915.  Superintendent,  John  L.  Whitman. 

Board  of  Inspectors — Matthias  Aller,  chairman ; J.  J.  Janda,  secretary ; Dr. 
M.  A.  Weisskopf. 

The  Chicago  House  of  Correction  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  It 
occupies  sixty  acres  of  land.  On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  1,914  men 
prisoners,  230  women  and  24  boys,  a total  of  2,168. 
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The  grounds  between  the  buildings  and  the  entrance  have  been  made  beautiful 
with  trees,  flowers,  grass  and  artiflcial  lakes.  The  buildings  are  covered  with  vines. 

The  buildings  face  the  east.  The  administration  building  is  the  center  from 
which  the  other  buildings  extend. 

The  John  Worthy  School  for  Boys  is  the  farthest  north  of  the  group.  This 
school  has  been  abandoned  as  a boys’  school  and  the  dormitories  and  schoolrooms 
are  being  remodeled  into  a men’s  hospital.  The  new  hospital  will  be  thoroughly 
modern  with  wards,  private  rooms  and  operating  suites. 

The  trades  and  shops  equipment  are  to  be  used  for  the  boys  of  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  Chicago  and  Cook  County  School  for  Boys  will  be  completed  in  a few 
weeks  and  the  boys  under  seventeen  years  will  not  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion. The  boys  In  the  House  of  Correction  at  the  present  time  are  sleeping  in  the 
gymnasium,  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  a dormitory. 

West  of  the  buildings  and  shops  of  the  John  Worthy  School  are  the  boys’  ball 
grounds,  gardens  and  swimming  pool. 

The  west  wing  of  the  administration  building  contains  the  kitchen,  laundry 
and  receiving  room.  The  receiving  room  is  equipped  with  shower  baths  and 
lockers.  Every  male  prisoner  is  brought  directly  to  the  receiving  room,  bathed, 
vaccinated  and  given  a thorough  examination. 

There  are  three  cell  houses  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The  west  cell  house 
was  built  in  1909  by  the  prisoners.  It  is  a modern,  sanitary  building.  There  are 
four  tiers  of  cells  with  eighty-two  cells  in  each  tier.  The  tiers  extend  around  the 
four  sides  of  a long  central  hall.  Each  cell  has  an  outside  window,  a toilet,  a cot. 
a stand  with  running  water.  The  barred  doors  of  the  cells  are  opposite  the  win- 
dows and  there  are  free  cross  currents  of  air  through  all  parts  of  the  cells.  The 
floors  are  of  c'oncrete  and  the  cells  are  steel. 

The  prisoners  eat  at  wooden  tables  in  the  central  hall. 

The  long  term  prisoners  are  held  in  this  cell  house. 

The  short  term  men  are  held  in  the  north  and  south  cell  houses.  These  are 
old  buildings,  dark,  ill  ventilated  and  insanitary.  The  north  cell  house  contains 
434  steel  cells  in  four  tiers,  in  two  rows  back  to  back.  The  cells  are  small  and 
dark,  the  walls  are  solid  and  the  small  barred  doors  admit  little  light  and  air.  A 
system  of  artiflcial  ventilation  sends  air  through  the  building,  but  the  supply  Is 
insufficient.  The  cells  contain  two  bunks  each  and  a covered  box  for  the  night 
bucket. 

The  jail  room  is  lighted  by  high,  narrow  windows. 

The  only  facilities  for  washing  are  a long  wooden  trough  at  one  side  of  the 
Jail  room.  This  trough  is  old  and  hopelessly  insanitary.  Only  cold  water  runs  Into 
It  from  the  faucets.  A row  of  towels  hangs  above  the  trough. 

The  south  cell  house  is  similar  in  general  plan  to  the  north  Ijouse.  It  contains 
640  cells.  The  cell  block  is  of  stone  and  the  cells  are  even  darker  and  more  insani- 
tary than  those  of  the  north  house. 

The  men  from  the  north  and  south  cell  houses  eat  in  their  cells.  They  pass 
through  the  kitchen,  receive  their  portions  of  soup,  tea  or  coffee  and  bread  and 
take  these  provisions  to  their  cells. 

The  men’s  chapel  is  above  the  kitchen.  It  is  a large  room,  with  a seating 
capacity  of  800.  In  the  morning,  services  are  held  by  a Catholic  priest,  in  the 
afternoon  by  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  and  in  the  evening  by  representatives  from 
the  Moody  Institute. 

The  women’s  building  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  grounds.  It  is  shaped  like 
a letter  I.  There  is  a well  kept,  beautiful  recreation  ground  which  the  women  are 
allowed  to  use  for  a certain  number  of  hours  each  week  and  all  day  Sunday. 

The  east  end  of  the  building,  the  cross  of  the  letter  I,  contains  on  the  first 
floor  the  offices  and  on  the  second  floor  the  hospital  and  chapel.  The  cell  block 
forms  the  long  line  of  the  letter  I.  There  are  198  cells  in  three  tiers  on  two  sides 
of  a long  central  hall.  The  cells  were  overcrowded  at  the  time  of  inspection  and 
beds  had  been  placed  in  the  central  hall.  Each  cell  has  an  outside  window, 
sanitary  toilet,  stand  with  running  water  and  a cot. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  the  laundry.  Here,  all  the  city  laundry 
work  is  done  by  the  women. 

The  women’s  rooms  are  all  light  and  well  ventilated. 

The  women  wear  blue  and  white  striped  gingham  dresses.  Corsets  are  not 
permitted. 

The  women  eat  at  tables  in  a large  dining-room.  The  evening  meal  on  the 
day  of  inspection  consisted  of  tea  and  rolls.  The  breakfast,  officers  stated,  is  coffee 
and  bread  and  the  noon  meal  is  a substantial  one  of  meat  and  vegetables. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  group  of  buildings  is  the  large  double  green- 
house built  by  the  inmates. 


THE  CORRECTOR. 

A newspaper,  published  by  the  prisoners,  made  its  first  appearance  July  4.  It 
appears  once  a month  and  is  a well  executed,  attractive,  four-page  paper.  Its 
contents  are  news  of  the  institution,  police  and  court  news,  special  articles  and 
general  news.  All  matter  is  prepared  by  the  prisoners. 

THE  PSYCHOPATHIC  LABORATORY. 

A new  department  in  the  treatment  of  inmates  has  been  instituted.  This  is 
the  Research  Department.  In  the  first  bulletin  of  the  department,  the  director, 
Samuel  C.  Kohs,  outlines  the  purpose : 

“What  are  we  doing  at  the  Chicago  House  of  Correction  to  put  Into  practice 
those  ideas  which  are  now  accepted  as  the  only  rational  ones  in  our  treatment  of 
the  offender?  All  of  those  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  who  are  sentenced  to 
the  House  of  Correction  are  subject  to  call  for  psychological  diagnosis.  Of  these. 
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there  are  a number  who  are  recommended  to  the  Psychopathic  Department  by  the 
Boys’  Court.  To  this  group,  special  attention  is  paid.  Whenever  the  above  list 
is  exhausted,  older  inmates,  particularly,  recidivists,  are  Interviewed. 

“An  inmate  is  seldom  called  to  the  laboratory  unless  he  has  been  in  the  Insti- 
tution at  least  five  days  or  more.  With  the  new  orientation,  with  the  adaptation 
to  the  changed  environment  comes  a settled  feeling ; one  of  relief  from  the  per- 
plexity and  the  uncertainty  of  the  court  decision,  one  in  which  there  is  no  fear  of 
making  a false  step.  A special  effort  is  made  by  our  trusty  who  accompanies  the 
prisoner,  to  make  clear  the  purpose  of  our  interviews : that  our  main  aim  is  to 
help  him  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  not  only  while  he  is 
within  these  four  walls,  but  also  when  he  leaves  here.  Our  purpose  is  to  see  that 
he  is  properly  adjusted  at  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  Should  he  be  without 
a trade,  it  is  our  business  to  determine  his  particular  aptitudes  and  to  place  him 
in  an  Industry  where  he  can  learn  as  much  of  the  trade  as  possible,  so  that  when 
he  leaves  he  will  be  better  prepared  vocationally  to  earn  his  living.  He  is  also 
told,  that  should  his  case  be  found  deserving,  a recommendation  for  his  release  on 
parole  would  be  made.  He  is  given  to  understand  that  nothing  which  we  obtain 
will  ever  be  used  in  any  manner  to  his  disadvantage.  Our  whole  care  is  for  his 
ultimate  welfare. 

“As  a result,  the  inmate  comes  to  the  laboratory  in  a more  cooperative  spirit. 
He  knows  he  has  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  We  have  consequently 
had  no  difficulty  at  all ; in  fact,  men  have  come  entirely  of  their  own  volition  to 
see  what  we  could  do  for  them  after  having  realized  that  they  were  somewhere 
out  of  gear.  Many  have  anxiously  come  to  see  what  we  could  do  to  help  them 
keep  out  of  further  difficulty. 

“Once  in  the  laboratory  the  inmate  is  made  to  feel  as  much  at  home  as  pos- 
sible. An  inmate  only  a few  days  ago  expressed  himself  very  descriptively  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  our  interviews : ‘Say  Doc,  going  through  here  is  like  going 
through  a penny  arcade.’ 

“The  interview  is  begun  with  questions  regarding  his  school  and  trade  train- 
ing, his  industrial  history,  the  positions  he  has  held,  the  amount  of  salary  received, 
the  length  of  service  in  each  and  why  he  left ; the  reasons  for  the  periods  of  unem- 
ployment ; the  work  he  is  best  able  to  perform,  and  the  kind  he  likes  best ; his 
ambition ; his  prospects  of  employment  when  released.  We  then  obtain  a full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  criminal  career  of  the  individual  from  the  day  he  first 
found  himself  in  difficulty.  Any  past  sicknesses,  accidents  and  diseases  are  noted. 
Inquiry  is  made  of  any  past  examinations,  mental,  physical  or  both.  The  subject 
is  then  questioned  regarding  his  father,  mother,  siblings  and  other  relatives,  the 
same  information  being  elicited  regarding  them  as  was  obtained  from  him  person- 
ally. We  often  uncover  a neuropathic  family,  of  which  this  member  is  but  one 
out  of  a number  of  others  who  are  not  only  potentially  a danger  and  menace  to 
the  community  but  have  already  made  society  pay  dearly  for  their  having  been 
at  large.  It  is  slightly  discouraging  to  be  utterly  helpless  to  avoid  any  repetition 
of  such  social  folly,  to  be  certain  that  the  circle  of  release,  commission  of  crime 
and  temporary  reincarceration  will  be  oft  and  many  times  repeated.  Other  ques- 
tions, besides  these  mentioned  are  sometimes  asked,  varying  with  each  case.  It  is 
but  natural  to  expect  that  this  history  will  only  approach  accuracy,  but  will  never 
attain  it.  The  services  of  a field  worker  are  necessary  to  verify  and  supplement 
the  data. 

“With  this  personal-industrial-sociological-family  history,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, w^e  pass  on  to  our  mental  tests.  Our  main  instrument  here,  of  course,  is  the 
Binet  scale  as  adapted  by  Dr.  Goddard  at  the  Vineland  Training  School.  We  also 
use  the  following : Healy’s  Construction  Puzzle,  Kempf ’s  Diagonal,  Knox’s  Cube 
Test.  Goddard’s  Form  Board,  Fernald’s  Ethical  Discrimination  Test,  the  A Test, 
Norseworthy’s  Memory  Test,  Kent-Rosanoff  Association  Series,  one  of  Woodworth 
& Wells’  Following  Direction  Tests,  the  Curtis  Tests  (series  A),  McCallie’s  Vision 
Tests,  a test  for  audition,  a test  with  the  dynomometer  for  obtaining  the  fatigue 
index  described  in  Whipple’s  Manual,  supplemented  by  our  formula  for  an  index 
of  the  subject’s  ability  to  perform  purely  physical  labor,  the  tests  for  height, 
weight,  strength  of  grip  and  vital  capacity,  besides  some  of  our  own  tests  of  ethical 
development. 

“On  the  basis  of  information  obtained,  a report  on  each  individual  case  is  made 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  who  acts  upon  the  recommendations. 

“As  a result  of  the  examination,  any  of  these  three  courses  may  be  followed, 
depending  upon  general  conditions:  (a)  the  inmate  may  be  placed  in  a special  class 
for  mental  defectives  ; or,  (b)  he  may  be  placed  at  work  that  will  benefit  him  most, 
work  that  will  give  him  the  training  and  experience  necessary  to  gain  him  entry 
into  that  industry  after  release;  or,  (c)  he  may  be  placed  at  merely  ordinary  labor 
in  the  grounds.” 


ONE  PRACTICAL  RESULT. 

One  result  of  the  work  of  the  psychopathic  laboratory  was  the  sending  of  the 
prisoners  out  to  work  on  the  streets.  Through  the  summer  months,  seventy-five 
prisoners  worked  on  the  city  streets  daily  under  one  guard.  There  were  no  escapes 
nor  attempts  at  escapes.  The  honor  system  prevailed  after  the  laboratory  tests 
had  shown  what  men  could  be  trusted. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The  industries  are  divided  into  seven  groups.  They  are : The  bakery,  the  sheet 
and  metal  work,  printing,  broom  and  brush  making,  garment  making,  greenhouses 
and  junk  yard.  The  junk  yard  is  the  most  recent  industry  established  and  promises 
to  be  the  most  profitable. 

— 6 I Q 
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COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1914  was  $381,350.36.  The 
receipts  were  $283,105.00,  making  the  net  cost  $98,245.36.  In  the  gross  cost,  was 
included  material  for  the  manufactories  which  should  be  counted  as  capital  rather 
than  expenditure. 

The  reports  for  the  last  seven  years  show  a steady  decrease  in  the  net  cost 
of  operation  with  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Salaries,  $125,000  ; food,  $94,000  ; 
clothing  and  bedding,  $18,000  ; general  supplies,  $10,185  ; equipment,  $15,000  ; coal, 
$38,225  : care  of  girls  in  institutions,  $25,000. 

There  are  125  employees  of  the  institution.  In  this  number,  are  included  the 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  five  physicians,  seven  trained  nurses. 

The  superintendent,  John  L.  Whitman,  has  been  in  charge  eight  years.  Mr. 
Whitman  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  practical,  humane  and  progressive 
penologists  in  the  country,  and  under  his  directions  the  institution  has  been  con- 
ducted along  constructive  lines  that  have  made  if  a correctional  rather  than  a 
punitive  institution. 


CHlCAGrO  POIiICE  STATIONS. 

There  are  forty-five  precinct  police  stations  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Prisoners 
are  also  held  at  the  detective  bureau  on  North  LaSalle  Street.  Of  these  forty-six 
city  prisons  only  six  represent  in  the  slightest  degree  the  modern  ideas  of  jail  con- 
struction. Eleven  of  them  may  be  classed  as  habitable.  Thirty  should  be  abso- 
lutely obliterated  as  unfit  places  for  the  detention  of  any  human  being. 

In  nineteen  of  the  stations  the  cells  are  underground.  These  underground  jails 
are  dark,  damp  and  foully  insanitary.  Sufficient  light  and  air  can  not  enter  and 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  can  not  make  these  basement  jails  sanitary. 

Eleven  prisons  have  open  sewers.  Through  the  back  of  the  cells  is  a trough 
through  which  water  ffushes.  This  trough  is  the  only  toilet  facility  provided. 
Refuse  flushes  through  the  cells.  Occasionally  the  trough  overflows  and  floods 
the  cells  with  excreta  from  other  cells.  The  inspector  was  in  one  station  when  a 
clogged  trough  caused  a general  overflow  of  the  sewer  contents.  Officers  stated 
that  this  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

In  one  station,  the  only  drinking  water  provided  is  from  this  same  sewer. 

In  several  instances,  the  open  sewer  is  recognized  before  one  enters  the 
building. 

When  there  are  more  than  two  prisoners  in  a cell,  some  must  sleep  on  the  floor 
beside  the  open  sewer. 

The  worst  stations  are  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city  where  the  largest 
number  of  arrests  are  made.  The  better  stations  are  in  the  outlying  districts 
where  the  average  number  of  arrests  is  low.  The  records  of  the  police  department 
show  that  the  vilest  stations  are  the  ones  in  which  the  largest  numbers  of  persons 
are  held. 

In  these  stations  into  which  light  and  air  do  not  enter,  prevention  of  vermin 
and  disease  germs  is  impossible.  There  is  an  official  vermin  inspector  on  the  pay 
roll  of  the  police  department  whose  work  is  the  disinfection  of  the  station  cells. 
Cells  crowded  daily  with  unwashed,  diseased  humanity,  without  light,  air  or  sun- 
shine, with  utterly  inadequate  toilet  facilities,  can  not  be  disinfected,  even  with 
unlimited  disinfectants  applied  by  the  official  exterminator. 

No  classification  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  possible,  in  the  crowded 
stations.  Young  and  old,  diseased  and  healthy,  vilely  repulsive  criminals  and  first 
offenders  are  herded  together.  The  clean,  young,  first  offender  is  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  vermin  and  the  most  repulsive  diseases  and  to  the  greater  danger  of 
moral  contagion.  These  dangers  are  not  occasional  in  the  Chicago  stations  ; they 
are  continuous.  They  exist  twenty-four  hours  a day  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  separation  of  men  and  women  in  at  least  four  stations  is  insufficient.  The 
separation  of  cells  is  insisted  upon  but  a separation  of  cells  without  a separation 
of  rooms  is  inadequate. 

Women  and  young  boys  are  held  in  the  same  departments  in  the  stations  in 
which  women  are  held.  The  holding  of  women  and  boys  in  the  same  room  is  even 
more  demoralizing  than  the  holding  of  boys  with  men.  A boy,  held  in  the  same 
room  with  a drunken,  cursing,  obscene  w'oman,  will  be  more  greatly  harmed  than 
the  boy  held  with  the  worst  male  offenders. 

In  its  care  of  the  insane  in  the  precinct  stations,  Chicago  shows  a spirit  less 
enlightened  than  that  shown  in  the  smallest  hamlet  out  in  the  State.  Only  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  are  the  insane  treated  as  criminals  and  held  as  dangerous  pris- 
oners. The  provisions  made  for  the  care  of  the  insane  consist  of  a stationary  chair 
in  a barred  cell  or  a jail  corridor.  Into  this  chair  the  insane  person  is  strapped. 
The  chair  in  the  dark  cell,  the  dangling  straps,  suggest  the  electric  death  chair. 
The  inspector  was  shown  a strait-jacket  which  has  just  been  taken  from  the  body 
of  an  insane  woman.  This  jacket  had  been  tightened  about  the  woman ; she  had 
been  forcibly  placed  in  the  chair,  and  hands,  feet,  limbs  and  body  strapped  until 
she  could  not  move.  Her  screams  and  cries,  it  was  said,  could  be  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  building.  Where  the  death  chair  is  not  used,  the  insane  person  is 
placed  in  a barred  cell,  and  if  he  shows  a disposition  to  rebel,  is  strapped  to  the 
wooden  bench  or  the  cell  bars. 

In  equipment,  the  jail  cells  are  almost  identical  in  all  stations.  A wooden  shelf 
or  bench  is  the  bed.  When  there  are  more  than  two  in  a cell  some  sleep  on  the 
floor.  The  toilet  facilities  in  all  but  the  few  modern  ones  consist  of  the  sewer,  the 
closet  bowl  and  the  sink  in  the  jail  room.  Towels  are  unknown  except  in  the  sta- 
tions where  there  are  few  prisoners.  Toilet  paper  is  not  provided.  In  three  stations 
no  facilities  are  provided  for  washing  except  th.e  open  toilet  bowl. 
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In  the  stations  where  w^omen  are  held,  mattresses  and  blankets  are  provided, 
and  in  some  instances,  sheets  and  pillowcases,  but  as  there  are  no  arrangements 
for  sterilization  of  these  articles  their  comfort  must  be  questioned. 

The  prisoners’  food  is  provided  in  three  ways : by  restaurants  ; by  women  in 
the  neighborhood  and  by  the  janitor.  The  city  allows  fifty  cents  a day  for  food 
bought  from  restaurants  and  cooks.  Half  of  the  stations  buy  their  food  from  the 
restaurants.  The  price  paid  is  ten  cents  for  breakfast,  twenty-five  cents  for  dinner 
and  fifteen  cents  for  supper.  The  inspector  saw  all  varieties  of  meals  served 
from  restaurants  and  while  the  meals  varied  in  quantity  and  quality  from  good  to 
bad,  it  was  evident  that  the  restaurants  were  making  reasonable  profits.  The 
meals  served  by  w'omen  were  better  than  the  restaurant  provisions,  and  the 
inspector  saw  several  meals  that  were  very  good.  In  three  stations,  the  prisoners 
are  given  only  two  meals  a day.  In  two  of  these  stations,  the  meals  are  served 
at  nine  and  five.  In  the  other  station,  the  meals  are  served  twelve  hours  apart,  at 
seven  and  seven.  In  the  two  stations,  the  prisoners  made  little  complaint,  but  in 
the  third  station,  there  was  an  entirely  justifiable  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners. 

In  one-fourth  of  the  stations,  the  janitor-cook  prepares  “coffee  compound,” 
corn  beef  and  occasionally  soup.  This  with  “Bridewell  bread”  comprises  the  pris- 
oners’ meals.  The  cooking  is  usually  done  in  the  basement  in  a stuffy  little  kitchen. 

The  “coffee  compound,”  corn  beef  and  bread  is  bought  by  the  city  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  a pound  for  the  “compound,”  eleven  cents  a pound  for  the  meat  and 
three  cents  a loaf  for  the  bread.  The  bread  is  baked  at  the  city  Bridewell. 

The  cost  of  the  food  of  prisoners  in  Chicago’s  stations  for  the  last  year  was 
approximately  $22,000. 

The  number  of  arrests  in  the  city  for  the  last  year  was  127,000.  A large  per 
cent  of  this  number  were  held  in  the  stations  from  one  to  three  days. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago  recently  voted  $1,999,000  for  new  police  stations. 

At  this  date  no  definite  plans  for  the  new  stations  have  been  announced. 

Following  are  detached  descriptions  of  the  forty-five  police  jails  of  Chicago : 

DETECTIVE  BUREAU,  179  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET. 

The  jail  room  of  the  detective  bureau  is  in  a dark,  damp  basement.  There 
are  five  cells  in  a row,  facing  a wall  in  which  are  small  darkened  window’^s.  The 
one  window  which  can  admit  light  and  air  is  so  far  from  the  cells  that  the  light 
and  air  can  not  enter  the  cells. 

Each  cell  has  a sanitary  toilet,  a sleeping  board  and  as  many  chairs  as  can 
be  crowded  into  it.  The  cells  are  black  except  directly  under  the  electric  lights. 
A bucket  of  water  hangs  on  the  barred  door  of  each  cell. 

There  is  a visiting  cage  in  the  jail  room. 

Prisoners  are  allowed  to  leave  their  cells  to  wash  at  the  sink. 

The  death  chair  for  the  insane  stands  in  the  jail  room. 

Meals  are  sent  in  from  a restaurant. 

The  offices  and  policemen’s  quarters  are  greatly  in  need  of  repairs. 

FIRST  PRECINCT,  180  NORTH  LA  SALLE  STREET. 

Inspected  September  6,  1915. 

Arrests  made  in  the  loop  district,  rehandled  through  the  La  Salle  Street 
Station.  Women  are  not  brought  here  but  are  taken  to  the  Harrison  Street  Sta- 
tion. This  station  is  headquarters  for  the  first  district. 

There  were  two  men  in  the  cells  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Fourteen  had  just 
been  removed  from  two  cells. 

Prisoners  are  held  on  the  first  floor  in  a two-cell  dark  cage  and  in  a wooden 
pen.  The  cells  are  about  ten  by  eight  feet  and  are  ten  feet  high.  They  are  of 
solid  iron  with  barred  fronts.  Prisoners  sleep  on  two  wooden  shelves  and  on 
the  floor.  Each  cell  has  a toilet. 

No  outside  air  and  no  natural  light  can  enter  the  cells.  A narrow  corridor 
passes  in  front  of  the  cells.  There  are  no  outside  windows.  The  cells  face  the 
solid  wall. 

The  wooden  pen  is  in  the  outer  room.  Its  furnishings  are  one  wooden  bench. 
The  interior  of  this  pen  was  once  whitewashed. 

On  the  second  floor  are  offices  and  printing  rooms.  On  the  third  floor  is  the 
policemen’s  dormitory.  There  is  a gymnasium  for  policemen  on  the  fourth  floor. 

WTien  prisoners  are  here  at  meal  time,  their  food  is  brought  from  a 
restaurant. 

Court  for  this  precinct  is  held  at  the  Harrison  Street  Station. 

SECOND  PRECINCT,  625  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET. 

A building  of  six  floors  houses  the  department  of  the  Harrison  Street 
Station. 

Arrests  made  in  the  congested  district  south  of  the  loop  are  handled  through 
this  station.  Women,  arrested  in  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  precincts  of 
Chicago,  are  brought  here.  The  Municipal  Court  for  the  four  precincts  is  held 
here  daily  except  Sundays  and  holidays.  This  station  is  headquarters  for  the 
second  district. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  main  offices  and  the  men’s  jail. 

The  men  are  held  in  two  sections.  The  State  offenders  are  placed  in  a row 
of  four  iron  cells.  City  cases  are  placed  in  a double  roW  of  cells,  four  cells  on 
each  side  of  a corridor. 

The  cells  are  solid  iron  with  barred  fronts.  Each  contains  two  wooden 
shelves  for  beds,  and  a toilet.  The  men  sleep  on  the  shelves  and  on  the  floor. 
An  electric  light  burns  before  each  cell.  An  iron  bucket  of  water  is  on  a shelf 
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at  each  cell.  A drain  for  waste  runs  before  each  row  of  cells.  Not  a ray  of 
light  nor  a breath  of  outside  air  can  enter  these  cells.  There  were  forty-four 
men  in  the  two  sections  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
exhalations  of  unwashed  human  bodies. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  bathing  or  for  bodily  cleanliness.  If  a prisoner 
wishes  to  wash  his  face  he  may  do  so  by  using  his  drinking  cup  for  a basin  and 
the  water  he  uses  must  come  from  the  drinking  water  bucket.  There  are  no 
towels  and  no  soap. 

The  rations  are  bread  and  coffee  three  times  a day.  Nearly  every  cell  was 
decorated  by  chunks  of  bread  held  in  the  bars. 

The  cells  were  littered  with  newspapers,  cigarette  stubs  and  burnt  matches. 
Several  of  the  men  lay  on  the  floor  with  old  newspapers  under  their  heads. 

On  the  second  floor,  is  the  court  room.  Prisoners  from  four  precincts  are 
tried  here.  A room,  adjoining  the  court  room,  is  known  as  the  “bull  pen.”  In 
this  room,  the  prisoners  wait  their  turns  to  be  brought  into  court.  They  are 
sent  from  the  “bull  pen”  down  a narrow  screened  runway  to  the  judge’s  desk. 
The  runway  is  suggestive  of  the  lanes  provided  for'the  assorting  of  the  different 
kinds  of  immigrants  on  Ellis  Island  and  also  of  the  runways  through  which 
cattle  are  driven  to  slaughter. 

On  the  third  floor,  are  the  quarters  for  women  and  juveniles.  First  offenders, 
sick  women  and  juveniles  are  held  in  the  annex  at  the  front  of  the  building.  A 
matron  is  in  charge.  The  women  prisoners  live  in  a large  dormitory  which  is 
light,  well  ventilated  and  clean.  The  beds  are  single  iron  ones  'with  good,  though 
soiled,  mattresses,  clean  sheets  and  pillowcases  and  white  spreads.  The  women 
eat  at  a large,  bare  table.  Their  food  is  bread,  molasses,  coffee,  tea  or  milk.  The 
food  is  sent  up  from  the  basement. 

The  older -offenders  are  in  a section  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  There  are 
six  cells,  three  on  each  side  placed  back  to  back.  The  cells  are  like  those  in  the 
men’s  department.  One  cell  is  used  for  the  insane.  Its  furnishings  are  a chair 
fastened  to  the  floor.  A matron  is  in  charge  of  this  department. 

On  the  fourth  floor,  is  an  emergency  hospital  with  a physician  in  charge. 
The  hospital  room  is  a large  dormitory  containing  the  physician’s  desk  and  rows 
of  narrow  white  iron  beds.  This  hospital  is  used  not  only  for  sick  and  injured 
prisoners  but  for  accident  cases. 

In  the  rear  of  the  dormitory  is  the  squad  room,  where  drills  and  instructions 
are  held. 

On  the  fifth  floor,  are  the  offices  of  the  district  captain  and  the  policemen’s 
dormitory. 

On  the  sixth  floor,  is  the  bureau  of  identification.  To  this  department  are 
brought  all  suspects  and  convicted  persons.  Here  the  examinations  are  made 
and  the  men’s  physical  descriptions  are  recorded.  The  records  of  every  person 
who  has  passed  through  this  department  are  kept  here. 

THIRD  PRECINCT,  210  WEST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET. 

Inspected  September  7,  1915. 

Prisoners  taken  to  the  third  precinct  station  are  held  in  the  furnace  room 
in  the  basement.  The  room  contains  five  cells,  all  of  them  so  far  from  the  win- 
dows that  air  and  light  do  not  enter.  The  five  cells  are  in  a row  and  face  the 
windows,  but  artificial  light  is  necessary  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Each  cell  has 
two  wooden  shelves  and  a toilet.  One  cell  for  the  insane  has  a heavy  stationary 
chair.  No  provisions  for  any  sort  of  bathing  are  provided.  Towels  are  not 
furnished. 

The  building  is  an  old  two-story  structure.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices 
and  the  squad  room.  Juveniles  are  detained  temporarily  in  the  squad  room. 
The  policemen’s  dormitory  is  on  the  second  floor. 

The  patrol  barn  in  the  rear  is  an  unusually  offensive  place  for  the  men 
to  stay. 

The  jail  room  was  clean  but  cleanliness  is  evidently  secured  at  the  cost  of 
dryness.  The  floor  was  wet  although  it  had  been  scrubbed  several  hours  before. 

Women  are  not  held  in  this  station  but  ■ are  taken  to  the  second  precinct. 

FOURTH  PRECINCT,  2623  COTTAGE  GROVE  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  7,  1915. 

The  fourth  precinct  station  is  a three-story  building.  Prisoners  are  held 
in  a room  on  the  first  floor  several  steps  below  the  level  of  the  other  rooms  of 
the  floor. 

The  cell  cage  is  of  iron  and  the  cells  are  placed  back  to  back,  the  fronts 
barred.  The  cells  are  so  dark  that  prisoners  lying  on  the  wooden  shelves  could 
not  be  seen.  The  cells  have  sanitary  toilets.  The  only  light  and  air  come  from 
a skylight  in  the  roof.  As  there  are  no  openings  in  the  roof  of  the  cage,  the  air 
and  light  can  not  enter  the  cage. 

No  facilities  for  bathing  are  provided. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  for  dormitories. 

The  prisoners’  food  is  prepared  bv  a woman  living  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  said  that  while  the  breakfasts  and  dinners  were  light,  the  evening  meal  was 
a good  one. 

Women  are  not  held  here. 

FIFTH  PRECINCT,  454  EAST  35TH  STREET. 

Inspected  September  7,  1915. 

The  jail  room  of  the  fifth  precinct  station  is  in  the  basement  of  the  two- 
story  brick  building. 
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The  jail  room  is  a large  room  with  four  cells  on  one  side.  The  windows  on 
two  sides  of  the  room  are  too  close  to  the  basement  walls  of  the  adjoining 
buildings  to  allow  light  and  air  to  enter. 

The  cells  were  very  dark  and  damp. 

The  men  are  allowed  to  use  a sink  with  running  water  which  is  in  the  large 
room  and  they  are  given  towels. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  and  the  squad  room  and  on  the  second-story 
floor  is  the  policemen’s  dormitory. 

Women,  arrested  in  this  precinct,  are  taken  to  the  sixth  precinct  station  and 
cases  from  this  station  are  tried  at  the  sixth  station. 

Food  is  brought  from  a restaurant. 

SIXTH  PRECINCT,  740  WEST  THIRTY-FIFTH  STREET. 

Inspected  September  7,  1915. 

Women  arrested  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  precincts  are  brought 
here  and  cases  from  these  four  precincts  are  tried  here. 

The  jail  rooms  are  in  the  basement.  The  men’s  quarters  are  a corridor  with 
four  cells.  The  women’s  quarters  are  north  of  the  men’s  and  consist  of  the 
narrow  corridor  and  two  cells. 

An  open  sewer  runs  through  all  cells.  This  sewer  is  a trough  in  the  back 
of  the  cell.  Running  water  flushes  through  it  continually.  This  trough  provides 
the  toilet  facilities.  The  excreta  from  each  cell  is  carried  through  the  adjoining 
cells.  If  the  trough  becomes  clogged  all  cells  are  flooded  with  water  and  excreta. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  the  women’s  cells  had  been  flooded  with  the  water 
and  refuse  of  the  trough.  One  woman  had  thrown  a pillow  into  the  trough  in 
her  cell. 

The  women  are  given  mattresses,  blankets  and  pillows. 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement.  It  was  a clean  room  but  very  dark  and' 
damp.  The  cook  was  preparing  to  serve  the  prisoners’  supper,  consisting  of 
meat,  bread  and  coffee. 

The  windows  of  the  men’s  corridor  open  on  a runway  to  the  court  room. 
No  fresh  air  can  reach  the  windows  and  none  enters  the  prisoners’  quarters. 

The  court  room  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  doors  open  into  the  room.  The 
doors  in  the  corridor  a few  feet  from  the  court  room  door  open  in.  The  windows 
on  one  side  of  the  court  room  are  barred.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  old, 
rotting  wood.  A fire  when  the  court  room  is  crowded  would  probably  result  in 
loss  of  life. 

The  offices  and  squad  room  are  on  the  first  floor.  On  the  second  are  the 
captain’s  offices  and  the  policemen’s  sleeping  quarters.  The  rooms  were  clean 
but  they  smelled  horribly.  The  odors  appeared  to  come  from  the  old  worn  floor. 

SEVENTH  PRECINCT,  2913  LOOMIS  STREET. 

Inspected  September  8,  1915. 

The  prisoners  of  the  seventh  precinct  police  station  are  held  in  a large  room 
in  the  basement.  The  five  cells  form  a concrete  block.  The  fronts  are  barred.  The 
other  three  sides  are  solid  concrete.  A row  of  Vv^indows  is  on  one  side  of  the  room. 
The  windows  are  opposite  the  solid  wall  at  the  back  of  the  cell  block.  Had  the  cell 
block  been  so  constructed  that  the  barred  fronts  were  opposite  the  windows,  the 
prisoners  would  have  received  both  light  and  air.  With  the  present  arrangement, 
they  can  receive  neither.  The  cells  are  very  dark.  Light  enters  them  only  from 
the  electric  globes  that  hang  before  the  barred  fronts.  The  floors  were  very  damp 
at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  furnishings  of  the  cells  are  wooden  shelves  and  sanitary  toilets.- 

There  is  a sink  in  the  room  where  the  men  are  allowed  to  wash. 

Close  to  the  cell  block  is  a large  stove  which  supplies  the  heat  for  the  water 
tank  which  sends  water  to  other  parts  of  the  building.  As  hot  water  is  needed  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  station  there  is  usually  a fire  in  the  stove.  The  afternoon 
of  inspection  there  was  a fire  and  the  jail  room  was  very  hot.  It  was  a warm  day. 
The  hot  stove  must  greatly  increase  the  discomfort  of  this  lightless,  airless  room. 

There  were  three  prisoners  in  the  cells.  They  had  been  fed  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  It  was  six-thirty  in  the  evening  and  the  men  had  had  no  food  since 
the  seven  o’clock  morning  meal.  They  are  given  two  meals  a day,  one  at  seven  in 
the  morning  and  one  at  seven  at  night. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  are  the  offices  and  the  squad  room.  On  the 
second  floor,  are  the  dormitory  for  the  policemen  and  toilets  and  lavatories. 

EIGHTH  PRECINCT,  3900  SOUTH  CALIFORNIA  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  10,  1915. 

The  eighth  precinct  station  was  built  in  1909  and  is  a distinct  improvement 
on  the  antiquated  Chicago  stations.  • The  cage  is  placed  opposite  the  windows  and 
in  this  station  the  right  of  prisoners  to  light  and  air  has  been  recognized. 

On  the  first  floor,  are  the  offices,  squad  room  and  jail.  The  jail  room  contains 
three  cells  with  barred  fronts  and  ventilated  roofs.  The  jail  room  has  three  large 
windows  placed  opposite  the  cells  and  light  and  air  and  even  sunlight  can  enter. 
The  cells  have  the  regulation  shelf  and  sanitary  toilet.  Each  cell  was  dry,  light 
and  well  ventilated. 

The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  wash  at  a sink  in  the  jail  room. 

There  is  a detached  cell  for  prisoners  whom  the  authorities  wish  to  separate 
from  other  prisoners.  This  cell  has  the  wooden  shelf,  a sanitary  toilet  and  a 
stand  with  running  water.  The  tops  and  front  are  barred.  There  is  a window  in 
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the  outside  wall,  directly  above  the  cell,  and  plenty  of  air,  light  and  sunshine  enter 
the  cell. 

Women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  taken  to  the  sixth  precinct  station. 
Persons  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  taken  to  the  sixth  for  trial. 

The  upper  floors  are  used  for  the  policemen’s  dormitory. 

NINTH  PRECINCT,  11033  HALE  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  10,  1915. 

Until  the  annexation  of  Morgan  Park  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  present  head- 
quarters of  the  ninth  precinct  station  was  the  village  hall  of  Morgan  Park. 

The  building  is  an  old,  two-story  frame  structure. 

The  jail  room  is  back  of  the  offices.  There  is  a two-cell  latticed  cage  in  a 
light,  well-ventilated  room.  The  cage  is  latticed  on  all  sides.  Each  cell  has  the 
wooden  shelf.  There  are  no  toilets  in  the  cage.  There  was  a covered  night  bucket 
in  one,  a tin  can  in  the  other.  There  are  toilets  and  stands  in  an  adjoining  room 
but  prisoners  must  be  taken  to  them. 

Women  and  boys  are  taken  to  the  nineteenth  precinct  station.  Court  for  this 
precinct  is  held  at  the  nineteenth  precinct  station.  Meals  are  sent  in  from  a 
restaurant. 

TENTH  PRECINCT,  5233  LAKE  PARK  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  13,  1915. 

The  Hyde  Park  Station  is  an  old  building,  remodeled  until  parts  of  it  are 
sanitary.  The  men’s  ceils  and  the  juvenile  department  are  light,  well  ventilated 
and  can  be  kept  clean.  The  women’s  quarters,  the  “bull  pens,’’  one  detached  cell 
and  the  kitchfen  are  condemnable. 

.The  men’s  jail  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  large  room  has  eight  windows.  There 
are  six  cells  in  the  cage,  directly  opposite  the  windows.  The  fronts  and  roofs  of 
the  cells  are  barred  and  air  and  light  enter  all  parts  of  the  ceils.  Each  cell  has  a 
sanitary  toilet  and  wooden  shelves  for  beds. 

A stationary  chair  in  the  jail  room  is  the  only  provision  made  for  the  insane. 

There  is  a stand  with  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  jail  room  and  in  an  adjoining 
room  are  hot  and  cold  shower  baths  for  prisoners. 

The  detached  cell,  where  prisoners  whom  the  authorities  wish  to  separate  from 
other  prisoners  are  held,  is  absolutely  dark.  There  are  no  windows  in  it.  It  con- 
tains a toilet  and  a stand.  It  is  as  safe  a place  to  confine  a prisoner  in  as  the 
deepest  dungeon  would  be. 

The  department  for  women  and  boys  is  on  the  second  floor. 

There  is  a large  general  room  from  which  opens  the  boys’  cage.  Their  cage 
has  a corridor,  two  cells  and  a bathroom.  The  cells  have  barred  fronts  and  roofs 
and  face  the  outside  windows.  The  floors  are  cement.  The  solid  iron  of  the  end 
of  the  cage  separates  this  department  from  the  general  room. 

A barred  corner  of  the  general  room  is  the  provision  made  for  the  women.  In 
this  corner  are  three  beds  and  a toilet.  There  is  one  window.  The  floor,  is  of  wood, 
soft  and  absorbent.  Women,  from  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  precints,  are  held  here.  Every  race  and  color  is  crowded  into  this 
one  room.  Insane  women,  drunks,  suspects,  vagrant  women  of  every  color  and 
charged  with  every  sort  of  crime,  are  herded  together  without  distinction. 

The  matron’s  office  adjoins  the  general  room.  All  persons,  entering  this  room, 
have  a clear  view  of  all  parts  of  the  women’s  room. 

The  kitchen  is  a small,  untidy  room  on  the  second  floor.  Coffee  and  meat  are 
prepared  here.  The  coffee,  ground,  was  in  an  open  barrel.  If  there  had  ever  been 
any  strength  in  the  coffee,  it  had  escaped  during  the  exposure  of  the  ground  beans. 

The  prisoners’  dinner  that  day  had  consisted  of  coffee  and  sandwiches.  The 
sandwiches  consisted  of  two  slices  of  bread  with  a small  piece  of  dry  meat  between. 

The  “bull  pens’’  adjoining  the  court  room,  are  small,  dark  cells  with  windows 
that  admit  neither  light  nor  air.  In  these  pens,  persons  from  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  precincts,  are  jammed  while  waiting 
their  turns  before  the  court. 

The  policemen’s  dormitories  are  on  the  third  floor. 

The  offices  on  the  first  floor  are  dark.  The  entrance  hall  is  the  darkest  part 
of  the  station. 

ELEVENTH  FRECINCT,  5001  SOUTH  STATE  STREET. 

Inspected  September  11,  1915. 

An  old  rooming  house  on  South  State  Street  is  the  eleventh  precinct  police 
station.  The  floors  are  of  wood.  The  prisoners  are  held  in  a wooden  cage.  Through 
their  cells  runs  the  open  sewer,  a trough  at  the  back  of  the  cells,  the  only  method 
of  sewage  disposal.  Water  flushes  through  it,  except  when  a heavy  object  is 
dropped  into  the  trough.  Then  the  w^ater  and  all  the  sewage  that  the  water  may 
be  carrying,  overflows  on  the  wooden  floor. 

The  old  wooden  floors  have  been  absorbing  odors  for  many  years.  The  odors 
are  those  of  the  open  sewer  and  the  bodies  of  unwashed  men,  many  of  them 
afflicted  with  loathsome  diseases.  They  are  frequently  and  thoroughly  scrubbed. 
But  no  scrubbing  and  no  disinfecting  cab  take  from  a wooden  floor  the  materials 
it  has  absorbed. 

The  jail  room  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  There  is  no  basement  under 
the  floor.  There  is  one  window  in  the  room.  The  five  cells  are  in  a row,  whose 
fronts  are  wooden  bars  with  small  doors  of  iron  bars.  The  men  sleep  on  wooden 
shelves  and  on  the  floor. 

Air  and  light  do  not  reach  the  cells.  The  floors  must  be  frequently  washed 
and  the  water  stands  for  hours  in  the  cells  and  the  outer  room.  Air  and  light 
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might  dry  this  floor  and  drive  away  a part  of  the  odors  and  the  germs,  but  air  and 
light  are  denied  admittance. 

The  water  runs  in  the  troughs  from  the  cell  ends  of  the  five-cell  cage.  In  the 
middle  cell,  it  empties  into  the  drain.  If  an  object  large  enough  partially  to  clog 
the  drain  enters  it,  every  cell  is  flooded.  The  partial  stoppage  of  the  water  in  one 
cell  floods  the  other  cells. 

The  room  is.  heated  in  winter  by  a stove. 

If  the  men  wish  to  do  so  they  may  wash  at  a sink  in  the  room. 

The  food  is  said  to  be  good.  A woman,  living  nearby,  prepares  three  meals 
a day  for  the  prisoners. 

The  roomis  on  the  second  and  third  floors  are  dirty  and  musty,  the  windows 
unwashed  and  the  floors  unswept.  Evidently  the  windows  are  seldom  opened. 
Water  is  not  used  for  cleaning  purposes  on  these  floors. 

The  old  wooden  building  is  a fire  trap.  From  the  boards  on  the  first  floor  to 
the  roof,  the  place  is  insanitary. 

Women  and  juveniles  are  taken  to  the  Hyde  Park  Station.  Court  for  this 
district  is  held  at  Hyde  Park. 

TWELFTH  PRECINCT,  6344  .TEFFERSON  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  13,  1915. 

The  jail  room  of  this  station  is  on  the  first  floor  in  the  rear  of  the  squad  room. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  four  windows.  As  the  cage  is  placed  with  the  fronts  of  the 
cells  toward  the  windows,  the  cells  are  light,  fairly  well  ventilated  and  dry.  There 
are  ventilators  in  the  roofs  of  the  cells. 

Each  cell  has  a sanitary  toilet  and  the  regulation  wooden  shelves.  Prisoners 
are  permitted  to  wash  at  a sink  in  the  jail  room. 

Prisoners  from  this  precinct  are  tried  at  the  Hyde  Park  Station.  Women  are 
taken  to  Hyde  Park. 

The  prisoners’  quarters  are  in  better  condition  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

THIRTEENTH  PRECINCT,  834  EAST  75TH  STREET. 

Inspected  September  12,  1915. 

The  thirteenth  precinct  station  was  built  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  build- 
ing is  modern  and  sanitary.  The  cells  were  planned  with  some  consideration  for 
the  lives  and  the  health  of  prisoners. 

The  offices,  squad  room  and  jail  are  on  the  first  floor. 

The  jail  room  is  a large  tiled  room  with  tiled  walls  and  concrete  floor.  The 
four  cells  face  the  large  windows.  Light  and  air  enter  all  cells  and  the  cells  are 
dry  and  clean.  There  are  no  odors.  Each  cell  has  a sanitary  toilet.  The  beds  are 
wooden  shelves.  The  fronts  and  roofs  of  the  cells  are  barred. 

There  are  two  sinks  in  the  room  where  the  prisoners  are  permitted  to  wash. 
Hot  and  cold  water  is  provided. 

There  is  a detached  cell  for  women  held  temporarily,  witnesses  and  other 
prisoners  who  must  be  segregated. 

The  prisoners’  meals  are  provided  by  a restaurant. 

The  policemen’s  quarters  are  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  Excellent  rooms 
have  been  provided  and  they  are  clean,  comfortable  and  sanitary. 

Women  and  juveniles  are  taken  to  the  Hyde  Park  station  and  court  for  this 
precinct  is  held  at  Hyde  Park. 

FOURTEENTH  PRECINCT,  200  EAST  115TH  STREET. 

Inspected  September  12,  1915. 

This  station  was  built  about  seven  years  ago  and  is  in  better  condition  than 
the  average  station. 

Four  of  the  cells  are  sanitary.  Three  are  not. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices,  squad  room  and  jail. 

The  jail  room  is  a large  room  with  eight  windows.  Four  are  on  the  outside 
wall  and  four  open  on  an  enclosed  passage.  Three  cells  face  the  outside  windows. 
These  cells  are  light,  dry  and  well  ventilated.  The  cell  block  has  six  cells.  Each 
has  barred  fronts  and  roofs.  There  are  wooden  shelves  and  a sanitary  toilet  in 
each.  The  cells  are  in  two  rows  of  three  cells  each  and  are  placed  back  to  back. 
Three  cells  face  the  outside  windows.  These  cells  are  light,  dry  and  well  ventilated. 
The  other  three  face  the  windows  of  the  passage  and  are  dark  and  damp.  Fresh 
air  does  not  reach  them. 

There  is  a detached  cell  for  the  insane,  witnesses  or  prisoners  who  must  be 
held  apart  from  the  others.  This  cell  has  the  barred  front  and  roof  and  is  light 
and  airy.  It  contains  shelves,  toilet  and  stand. 

Meals  are  furnished  by  a women  who  contracts  to  supply  meals  at  the  regula- 
tion price.  The  prisoners’  dinner  was  brought  in  while  the  inspector  was  in  the 
jail.  Each  man  received  a plate  with  a large  piece  of  meat,  two  potatoes,  a fried 
egg,  bread  and  butter,  a large  piece  of  cake  and  a bottle  of  hot  coffee  with  cream. 

The  policemen’s  dormitories  on  the  second  and  third  floors  are  modern  in  every 
particular. 

Women  and  boys  are  taken  to  the  Hyde  Park  Station.  Court  for  this  precinct 
is  held  at  the  Englewood  Station. 

FIFTEENTH  PRECINCT,  2938  EAST  89TH  STREET. 

Inspected  September  12,  1915. 

This  station  was  built  in  1893.  The  interior  has  recently  been  renovated. 

Flower  gardens  and  an  ornamental  arch  take  from  the  exterior  of  the  building 
the  forbidding  appearance  of  the  average  police  station. 
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The  cells  for  men  and  women  are  on  the  first  floor. 

The  women’s  room  is  a large,  light  room  with  two  cells.  Each  cell  has  a 
bed  with  mattress,  blankets,  sheets  and  pillows.  There  is  a toilet  in  each. 
In  the  room  is  a stand  where  the  prisoners  may  wash. 

The  occupants  of  the  women’s  quarters  on  the  day  of  inspection  were  an 
insane  woman  and  a boy  of  16  years  of  age.  The  woman  was  brought  in  early 
in  the  morning  and  removed  to  the  detention  hospital  in  the  afternoon.  The 
boy  had  been  in  the  jail  two  days. 

The  two  cells  in  the  women’s  room  is  the  only  provision  made  for  women 
and  boys.  The  only  separation  is  the  wall  between  the  two  cells.  The  fronts 
^ and  roofs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  There  is  no  separation  of  sounds. 

The  matron’s  office  adjoins  the  women’s  room;. 

The  men’s  jail  is  a large  room  with  three  windows  at  one  end  and  three 
at  the  side.  There  is  free  circulation  of  air  through  all  parts  of  the  room. 
The  cage  has  seven  cells,  each  with  barred  front  and  an  opening  in  the  roof. 
The  furnishings  are  shelves  and  sanitary  toilets.  The  room  had  been  recently 
whitewashed. 

One  cell  is  reserved  for  sick  prisoners.  There  is  a bed  in  it  instead  of  the 
regulation  wooden  shelf. 

The  inspection  was  made  on  Sunday  and  the  cells  had  the  usual  number  of 
Saturday  night  hold  overs.  One  cell  was  occupied  by  eight  handsome  ducks, 
awaiting  return  that  evening  to  their  rightful  owner. 

The  court  room  is  on  the  second  floor.  The  “bull  pen”  next  to  it  has  no  outside 
windows.  A skylight  admits  light,  but  no  air.  There  is  a wooden  floor.  The 
room  has  a sanitary  toilet.  The  odors  of  the  room  at  the  time  of  inspection 
were  evidently  the  same  that  permeate  it  when  the  unwashed  drunks  and 
vagrants  crowd  it.  The  lack  of  ventilation  prevents  the  escape  of  the  odors. 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement.  It  is  a messy  little  room.  The  janitor 
prepares  the  meals.  The  ice  box  contained  half  a cabbage,  a dish  of  melted 
butter  and  no  ice. 

Tramps  sleep  in  the  basement  in  the  winter  months.  They  are  not  fed. 

This  station  is  the  headquarters  for  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  precincts. 

SIXTEENTH  PRECINCT,  3525  EAST  106TH  STREET. 

Inspected  September  12,  1915. 

Prisoners  are  booked  at  this  station  and  taken  to  the  fifteenth  precinct 
station.  They  are  not  held  here.  The  building  is  a dilapidated  old  frame 
structure  of  two  stories.  The'  wooden  closet  formerly  used  for  prisoners  is 
now  a catchall  for  office  rubbish. 

The  station  is  used  only  as  a police  headquarters  and  booking  office. 

SEVENTEENTH  PRECINCT,  6347  WENTWORTH  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  10,  1915. 

Men  arrested  in  the  Englewood  District  are  confined  in  the  basement  of  the 
old  building,  known  as  the  seventeenth  precinct  police  station. 

The  basement  is  dark.  The  floors  and  walls  are  damp.  'The  air  does  not 
enter.  The  small  windows  open  against  outside  walls  and  neither  air  nor 
light  can  enter  the  cells.  At  the  time  of  inspection,  two  minors,  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age,  were  held  in  a cell  next  to  the  older  men. 

Each  cell  contains  a toilet  and  the  wooden  shelves  used  for  beds.  The  men 
are  permitted  to  wash  at  a sink  in  the  outer  room. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  and  squad  room.  On  the  second  are  the 
matron’s  office  and  the  court  room.  The  “bull  pen”  adjoining  the  court  room 
has  no  outside  windows.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  room  had  not  been 
used  for  several  hours  and  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  still  held  the  odors 
of  unwashed  bodies  and  filthy  clothes. 

Women,  arrested  in  this  precinct,  are  brought  to  the  matron’s  office,  booked, 
searched  and  held  during  the  day.  At  night  they  are  transferred  to  the  nine- 
teenth precinct  station. 

Court  for  the  ninth,  fourteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  precincts  is 
held  here. 

The  food,  served  prisoners  in  this  station,  is  said  to  be  particularly  good, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  It  is  prepared  by  a family  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  has  supplied  the  prisoners’  food  for  many  years. 

EIGHTEENTH  PRECINCT,  8501  SOUTH  GREEN  STREET. 

• Inspected  September  14,  1915. 

The  eighteenth  precinct  station  is  a two-story  frame  building  in  need  of 
repairs. 

The  jail  room  is  on  the  first  floor.  There  are  windows  on  three  sides.  'The 
six  cells  are  in  two  rows  and  are  placed  back  to  back.  Three  face  the  outside 
windows.  The  other  three  face  an  inside  wall.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  are 
barred  and  there  are  small  openings  in  the  roofs.  The  cells  are  well  ventilated. 
Each  has  a toilet  and  wooden  shelves.  In  one  there  is  a bed  with  mattresses 
and  blankets.  This  is  reserved  for  the  sick  prisoners. 

Prisoners  wash  at  a stand  in  the  jail  room,  where  there  is  running  hot  and 
cold  water. 

Women  arrested  in  this  precinct  are  taken  to  the  nineteenth  precinct 
station.  Court  for  this  precinct  is  held  at  the  seventeenth  precinct  station. 

Three  meals  each  day  are  provided  by  a woman  in  the  neighborhood. 
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The  squad  room  and  dormitory  are  on  the  second  floor. 

There  are  seldom  more  than  three  prisoners  confined  in  the  cell  at  one  time. 
For  three  prisoners  there  is  enough  light  and  air.  The  cells  if  crowded  would 
be  insanitary,  since  the  air  does  not  circulate  freely  through  the  three  cells 
which  do  not  face  windows. 

NINETEENTH  PRECINCT,  4736  SOUTH  HALSTED  STREET. 

Inspected  September  10,  1915. 

The  nineteenth  precinct  includes  the  Stock  Yards  district.  Women,  arrested 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  precincts,  are  brought  here  and  the  women 
arrested  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  precincts  are  kept  here  at  night. 

Court  for  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  precincts  is  held  here. 

On  the  first  floor,  are  the  offices  and  the  men’s  jail.  The  men’s  room  has 
three  windows,  so  arranged,  that  neither  light  nor  air  can  pass  through  the 
windows  into  the  cells.  The  cage  contains  eight  cells,  arranged  in  two  rows, 
back  to  back.  Each  cell  has  a wooden  shelf  for  a bed  and  a sanitary  toilet.  The 
cells  are  dark  and  damp.  One  has  a stationary  chair  in  which  the  insane  are 
strapped. 

On  the  second  floor,  are  the  captain’s  offices,  squad  room,  women’s  quarters 
and  court  room. 

The  women’s  quarters  are  a light,  well-ventilated  room  with  three  cells. 
One  of  the  cells  is  larger  than  the  other  two  and  is  used  for  juveniles.  The  cells 
have  toilets,  and  iron  beds  with  mattresses,  sheets,  blankets  and  pillows.  The 
separation  of  juveniles  from  women  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  utterly  inade- 
quate. The  juveniles  have  the  use  of  the  “bull  pen’’  through  the  day  and  are 
locked  at  night  in  the  cell  in  the  women’s  cage. 

The  floors  are  of  wood.  These  floors  have  been  absorbing  vile  odors  and 
viler  discharges  for  many  years.  The  women’s  quarters  were  kept  as  clean  as 
the  facilities  would  permit. 

No  bathing  facilities  are  provided  for  men  or  women.  Faces  may  be  wash.ed 
at  sinks  placed  in  the  rooms  outside  the  cells. 

The  “bull  pen’’  adjoining  the  court  room  is  lighted  during  the  day  by  artifi- 
cial light. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  dormitories. 

The  cooking  is  done  in  the  basement  by  the  janitor.  The  basement  kitchen 
is  dark  and  damp.  A kettle  of  brown  liquid  simmered  on  the  stove.  The  liquid 
was  coffee  in  name  and  color  only.  There  was  nothing  in  the  taste  to  indicate 
the  ingredients.  The  ice  box  which  held  the  meat  for  the  prisoners’  meals,  was 
one  which  no  amount  of  scouring  could  make  sanitary. 

This  station  is  too  dark,  damp  and  insanitary  for  human  beings.  The  men’s 
rooms  are  not  fit  for  use  as  a jail.  The  women’s  department  is  not  a place  for 
the  juveniles.  The  women,  held  in  the  same  room  with  younger  offenders,  includ- 
ing young  boys,  are  a bad  influence  upon  the  younger  prisoners.  The  wooden 
floor  makes  this  department  insanitary. 

One  hundred  fifty  juvenile  cases  pass  through  this  station  each  month  on 
their  way  to  the  juvenile  and  boys’  courts.  These  offenders  should  not  be  held 
under  the  worst  possible  influences,  even  for  the  short  time  they  are  in  this 
station. 

TWENTIETH  PRECINCT,  1700  WEST  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET. 

Inspected  September  14,  1915. 

Prisoners  of  the  twentieth- precinct  are  held  in  the  basement  of  a dilapidated 
building.  The  basement  is  several  feet  below  ground  level.  The  windows  are  a 
few  inches  Above  ground. 

The  jail  room  is  in  the  basement  in  the  rear  of  the  offices.  Six  windows 
on  one  side  let  in  little  air.  The  windows  project  a few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  sidewalk.  The  windows  admit  heavy  odors  from  the  stable  in  the  rear 
of  the  jail  room. 

There  are  eight  cells.  In  only  three  of  them  are  there  toilets.  Night  buckets 
are  used  in  the  others.  Three  cells  are  at  one  side  of  the  room,  three  at  the 
other,  and  the  tv»^o  cell  block  is  between  the  cell  rows. 

The  cells  are  dark,  the  floors  wet,  the  foul  air  made  worse  by  the  odors  from 
the  stable.  Prisoners  sleep  on  wooden  shelves  and  on  the  wet  floor.  The  cells 
which  do  not  have  toilets  are  unfit  for  use. 

Women  are  sent  to  the  nineteenth  precinct  station.  Trials  are  held  at  the 
nineteenth. 

Food  is  sent  in  from  a boarding  house. 

The  dormitory  on  the  second  floor  smells  musty.  There  are  windows  only 
on  the  east  side.  The  room  was  unbearably  hot  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

TWENTY-FIRST  PRECINCT,  993  MAXWELL  STREET. 

Inspected  September  15,  1915. 

The  jail  of  the  twenty-first  precinct  station  is  in  an  underground  basement 
which  is  dark  and  wet.  'The  small  windows  admit  little  light  and  air,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  cell  blocks  prevents  that  little  from  entering  the  cells  which 
are  arranged  in  three  long  rows  of  nine  cells  each.  One  row  is  next  to  a row 
of  windows.  These  cells  would  receive  light  and  air  if  the  fronts  were  toward 
the  windows.  But  the  solid  wall  of  the  back  of  the  row  is  toward  the  windows. 
The  room  is  so  dark  that  even  the  floor  can  not  be  seen  except  under  the  electric 
lights. 
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The  cells  have  barred  fronts.  There  are  small  holes  in  the  roofs  for  ventila- 
tion but  as  there  is  no  air  circulating  in  the  room,  the  ventilators  are  useless. 

Each  cell  has  an  open  sewer,  a trough  running  through  the  back  of  the  cell. 
The  water  enters  through  a pipe  at  one  end  and  runs  out  through  a drain  at  the 
other  end.  This  open  sewer  is  the  toilet  for  the  prisoners  in  the  cell.  It  also 
provides  their  drinking  water,  if  they  care  to  drink  the  water  as  it  enters  the 
cell.  They  may  wash  in  the  sewer  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  cells  were  so  dark  that  it  was  necessary  to  light  matches  to  see  whether 
or  not  there  were  prisoners  in  the  cells. 

The  men  sleep  on  wooden  shelves  and  on  the -floor. 

One  row  of  cells  is  the  women’s  department.  Two  of  these  cells  have  beds 
with  mattresses,  pillows  and  blankets. 

No  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  made.  Young  and  old 
offenders  are  herded  together.  In  the  women’s  quarters,  all  classes  of  offenders 
are  crowded  together. 

The  floors  and  walls  are  wet.  The  bedding  in  the  women’s  cells  is  damp 
and  very  grimy. 

The  place  is  overrun  with  rats.  Every  kind  of  vermin  is  brought  into  the 
cells. 

The  matron’s  office  adjoins  the  jail  room.  There  are  no  outside  windows  and 
the  office  is  dark. 

The  kitchen  is  almost  as  insanitary  as  the  jail  room.  The  dinner  consisted 
of  two  pieces  of  bread  with  meat  and  black  coffee. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  and  court  room.  The  two  “bull  pens’’  next 
to  the  court  room  are  dark  and  smell  vile.  There  are  no  outside  windows  for 
these  rooms. 

The  policemen’s  dormitories  are  on  the  second  floor. 

The  floors  of  the  first  and  second  floors  are  old,  soft  wood.  The  walls  are 
defaced,  the  plaster  having  fallen  in  places.  The  question  of  ventilation  has 
been  ignored  and  free  currents  of  air  can  not  pass  through  the  rooms. 

Court  is  held  here  for  the  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  precincts.  Women  from  these  precincts  are  held  here. 
This  station  is  in  the  center  of  the  Yiddish  territory.  This  jail  is  one  of  the 
vilest  in  the  city. 

TWENTY-SECOND  PRECINCT,  2075  CANALPORT  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  15,  1915. 

The  jail  room  of  this  station  is  in  a dark,  wet  basement.  The  cells  face  a 
row  of  windows  but  the  windows  are  below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk  and  the 
ventilation  is  poor.  The  cells  receive  a little  light. 

There  are  four  cells.  Through  each  flushes  an  open  sewer.  This  sewer 
represents  the  toilet  facilities. 

The  building  is  heated  by  stoves. 

From  the  stable  in  the  rear  the  odors  spread  to  every  part  of  the  building. 
They  make  even  the  offices  and  squad  room  obnoxious. 

The  policemen’s  quarters  on  the  second  floor  are  little  better  than  those  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  basement.  The  dormitory  is  illy  ventilated.  The  odors  from 
the  stable  are  ever  present.  No  heat  is  provided  in  the  winter. 

Women  are  taken  to  the  Maxwell  Street  Station  and  court  for  this  precinct 
is  held  there. 

Meals  are  sent  in  from  a restaurant. 

TWENTY-THIRD  PRECINCT,  1700  WEST  TWENTY-FIRST  PLACE. 

Inspected  September  14,  1915. 

Four  wet,  brick  cells  in  a dark  basement-^an  open  sewer  running  through 
each  cell — confine  the  prisoners  of  the  twenty-third  precinct.  Each  cell  has  a 
small  latticed  iron  door.  The  windows  are  below  the  street  level.  Air  and  light 
are  excluded. 

This  jail  is  an  excellent  type  of  the  jails  of  the  dark  ages.  As  an  exhibit,  it 
has  a use.  As  a place  for  the  detention  of  human  beings,  it  is  a disgrace  not 
only  to  civilization  and  humanity  but  to  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  four  brick  cells  are  in  a row  and  open  by  small  doors  upon  a narrow 
wet  corridor.  Through  the  back  of  the  cell  row  runs  a trough  through  which 
water  flushes.  This  trough  carries  the  offal  from  one  cell  to  another.  It  is  the 
only  toilet  provided.  If  it  overflows  the  cells  are  flooded  with  water  and  offal. 

The  cells  are  so  dark  even  at  noon  that  the  wooden  shelves  could  not  be 
seen.  The  men  sleep  on  the  shelves  and  on  the  wet  floor. 

In  winter,  heat  is  furnished  by  a rusty  old  stove.  There  is  steam  heat  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

This  station  is  a substation  of  the  Maxwell  Street  Station. 

The  offices  and  squad  room  are  on  the  first  floor  and  the  policemen’s  dormi- 
tory is  on  the  second. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  PRECINCT,  2250  WEST  THIRTEENTH  STREET. 

Inspected  September  14,  1915. 

The  entire  building  of  the  twenty-fourth  precinct  station  reeks  with  odors. 
From  ground  floor  to  the*  roof , the  floors,  walls  and  pipes  give  off  disgusting 
odors. 

The  jail  is  a small  room  back  of  the  offices.  The  building  is  so  close  to  its 
neighbors  that  the  one  window  of  the  jail  room  is  darkened.  There  are  three 
cells,  the  fronts  barred.  The  open  sewer  runs  through  all  cells.  The  plumbing 
is  defective  and  the  cells  receive  the  odors.  The  cells  are  dark  and  wet. 
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There  is  a stand  in  the  jail  room  where  the  prisoners  may  wash. 

The  beds  are  wooden  shelves.  If  there  are  more  than  two  prisoners  in  a 
cell,  some  must  sleep  beside  the  open  sewer. 

The  building-  is  heated  by  stoves.  Even  the  offices  and  policemen’s  dormitory 
smell  of  old  decayed  wood  and  clogged  soil  pipes. 

Food  is  sent  in  from  a restaurant. 

This  station  is  a substation  of  the  Maxwell  Street  station  and  prisoners  are 
taken  to  Maxwell  Street  for  trial. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  PRECINCT,  2656  LAWNDALE  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  16,  1915. 

The  twenty-fifth  precinct  station  is  one  of  the  most  sanitary  in  the  city  and 
has  few  prisoners.  The  neighborhood  is  a peaceful  one  and  the  cells  are  never 
crowded. 

The  jail  room  is  light.  There  are  three  large  windows  on  one  side  which 
are  directly  opposite  the  fronts  of  the  cage.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  tiled. 

Each  cell  has  a wooden  shelf  and  a sanitary  toilet.  The  fronts  of  the  cells 
are  barred.  Prisoners  are  not  locked  in  the  cells  but  have  the  freedom  of  the 
jail  room. 

Shower  baths  are  provided  and  their  use  is  compulsory. 

Prisoners  who  must  be  segregated  are  held  in  a detached  cell  which  receives 
light  from  an  outside  window. 

The  policemen’s  dormitory  is  on  the  second  floor  and  there  is  a gymnasium 
on  the  third. 

Women  are  taken  to  the  Maxwell  Street  Station  which  is  the  headquarters 
for  this  precinct. 

Meals  are  brought  from  a restaurant. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  PRECINCT,  4001  FILLMORE  STREET. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

This  station  was  built  about  six  years  ago.  It  is  modern  and  sanitary. 
The  jail  rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  policemen’s  quarters  are  well 
furnished  and  comfortable. 

The  jail  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  men’s  room  is  large  and  well 
lighted.  The  four  cells  face  the  windows  and  receive  an  abundance  of  air  and 
light.  The  floors  are  concrete.  The  fronts  and  tops  are  barred. 

Each  cell  has  wooden  shelves  and  a sanitary  toilet.  A shower  bath  is 
provided. 

The  women’s  quarters  are  not  used  except  when  the  cells  are  crowded,  for 
no  matron  is  stationed  here.  Women  are  taken  to  the  Maxwell  Street  Station. 
There  are  two  cells  for  women  and  they  are  clean,  light  and  well  ventilated. 

There  is  a court  room,  but  it  is  not  used.  Court  for  this  precinct  is  held  at 
the  Maxwell  Street  Station. 

The  officers’  school  of  instruction  is  held  on  the  second  floor. 

The  third  floor  has  a gymnasium  and  the  policemen’s  dormitories. 

Food  is  furnished  from  a restaurant. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  PRECINCT,  120  NORTH  DESPLAINES  STREET. 

Inspected  September  17,  1915. 

This  station  is  district  headquarters  for  the  fourteenth  district.  It  is  in  a 
congested  section  of  the  city  and  has  one  of  the  largest  jail  populations  of  the 
forty-five  stations. 

It  ranks  high  as  one  of  the  darkest,  worst  ventilated  and  most  insanitary 
structures  in  the  system. 

At  this  station  court  is  held  for  the  twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  twenty- 
ninth,  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  precincts. 

The  cells  are  in  the  basement.  The  windows  let  in  very  little  light  and  air. 
On  the  north  side  the  building  next  door  shuts  out  the  light  and  air  that  might 
otherwise  creep  in. 

The  men’s  cell  row  faces  a wall  with  windows  at  the  top.  The  windows  are 
on  the  street  level  and  admit  a little  light  to  the  jail  room. 

The  floors  are  of  stone  and  are  very  damp  and  cold.  The  open  sewer  runs 
through  the  back  of  each  cell  and  provides  the  toilet  facilities. 

No  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  possible.  On  the  day  of 
inspection,  an  insane  woman  was  held  in  a cell  in  the  women’s  row  awaiting 
commitment  papers.  In  a cell  at  the  end  of  the  women’s  row  was  a sobbing 
boy  of  fourteen.  The  child  had  been  arrested  a few  hours  before  and  was  held 
in  the  cell  as  any  other  arrested  person.  He  was  hysterical  with  fright. 

The  kitchen  adjoins  the  cell  room.  It  was  as  clean  as  so  insanitary  a place 
could  be.  Food  was  kept  covered  and  all  cooking  utensils  were  very  clean. 

The  matron’s  offices  in  the  basement  are  as  dark  and  ill  ventilated  as  the 
prisoners’  cells. 

The  offices,  court  rooms,  “bull  pens’’  and  policemen’s  quarters  are  all  greatly 
in  need  of  a general  renovating.  The  building  is  so  old  and  dilapidated  that 
none  of  the  rooms  can  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  PRECINCT,  1637  WEST  LAKE  STREET. 

Inspected  September  16,  1915. 

This  is  the  oldest  station  on  the  west  side  of  Chicago.  It  was  built  fifty 
years  ago.  The  architecture  of  the  jail  is  typical  of  a period  when  prisoners 
were  incarcerated  in  tombs,  and  treated  like  wild  beasts. 
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The  cells  are  in  the  basement.  The  jail  room  is  small.  There  is  a narrow 
stone  corridor  between  the  wall  and  the  four  cells.  The  windows  are  below 
the  ground  level. 

The  open  gutter,  characteristic  of  Chicago’s  early  jails,  runs  through  the 
cells.  The  floors  are  wet. 

Officers  at  this  station  stated  that  flfty  prisoners  a week  is  a conservative 
estimate  to  place  on  the  jail  population  in  this  station.  The  jail  is  an  unfit 
place  to  confine  one  person.  A jail  population  of  fifty  a week  makes  the  cells 
foully  insanitary.  The  cells  are  always  crowded. 

Women  are  taken  to  the  Desplaines  Street  Station. 

The  offices  and  the  squad  room  are  on  the  first  floor  and  the  policemen’s 
quarters  on  the  second.  The  policemen’s  dormitory  is  illy  ventilated.  No  cross 
currents  of  air  pass  through  it. 

Meals  are  bought  at  a restaurant. 

TWENTY-NINTH  PRECINCT,  2433  WARREN  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915, 

The  jail  in  this  station  is  in  the  basement,  which  is  necessarily  damp.  The 
rooms  are  very  dark. 

The  jail  room  is  a large  room  with  four  outside,  below-ground  windows. 
The  windows  do  not  face  the  cells.  No  light  can  enter  the  cells. 

Each  cell  has  a covered,  sanitary  toilet  and  wooden  shelves. 

The  officers’  quarters  are  greatly  in  need  of  extensive  repairs. 

This  station  is  district  headquarters  for  the  twenty -eighth  and  twenty- 
ninth  precincts.  Women  are  taken  to  the  Desplaines  Street  Station  and  prisoners 
are  taken  to  Desplaines  Street  for  trial. 

Food  is  furnished  by  a restaurant, 

THIRTIETH  PRECINCT,  4250  WEST  LAKE  STREET. 

Inspected  September  16,  1915. 

The  prisoners  of  the  thirtieth  precinct  station  are  held  in  two  wooden  cells 
in  the  rear  of  the  station  offices.  The  cells  are  narrow.  The  walls,  floors  and 
ceilings  are  of  wood.  A small  round  hole  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  is  the 
window.  Prisoners  sleep  on  wooden  shelves  and  on  the  floor.  A small  toilet 
is  in  each  cell. 

There  is  not  enough  air  in  one  of  these  cells  for  one  person.  Officers  stated 
that  frequently  six  or  seven  prisoners  are  held  in  each  cell. 

The  cells  are  dry  and  very  dark.  A wooden  cell  necessarily  holds  odors 
and  in  a place  where  unwashed  persons  are  crowded  the  wood  can  not  be  kept 
free  from  vermin.  ’ 

Prisoners  are  taken  to  the  Desplaines  Street  Station  for  trial. 

The  food  is  provided  by  a woman  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  building  is  old  and  dilapidated.  It  is  frame  and  is  heated  by  stoves. 
The  men’s  dormitory  is  not  used. 

The  elevated  line  passes  directly  in  front  of  this  station.  In  the  rush  hours 
of  the  day,  the  noise  is  incessant.  Telephone  orders  can  not  be  heard.  An 
ordinary  conversation  must  be  shouted.  Officers  say  that  great  confusion 
results  from  their  inability  to  hear  telephone  messages  accurately. 

THIRTY-FIRST  PRECINCT,  5610  WEST  LAKE  STREET. 

Inspected  September  16,  1915.  . 

The  thirty-first  precinct  station  is  the  old  town  hall  in  Austin  Park.  The 
building  stands  in  an  attractive  park,  and,  as  there  are  no  buildings  near  it,  the 
ventilation  of  the  rooms  above  ground  is  good. 

The  cells  are  in  the  basement.  They  are  in  two  rows,  three  in  one  row,  two 
in  the  other.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  are  barred  and  gratings  at  the  tops  of  the 
cells  admit  air.  Two  of  the  cells  are  near  the  windows  and  receive  light  and 
air.  The  other  three  are  dark.  Two  of  the  cells  have  no  toilet  facilities. 

Few  prisoners  are  held  here.  Court  for  this  district  precinct  is  held  at  the 
Desplaines  Street  Station. 

Meals  are  brought  from  a restaurant  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  offices  and  squad  room  on  the  first  floor  and  the  dormitory  on  the 
second  are  large,  well-ventilated  rooms.  The  building  is  old.  The  woodwork 
needs  many  repairs. 

THIRTY-SECOND  PRECINCT,  1123  WEST  CHICAGO  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  18,  1915. 

Men  and  women,  juveniles,  minors,  insane,  suspects,  first  offenders,  habitual 
criminals  and  the  prisoners’  food  supplies  are  held  in  one  row  of  cells  in  the 
same  room  in  the  basement  of  the  thirty-second  precinct  station. 

Through  this  row  of  cells  runs  the  open  sewer.  The  same  sewer  passes 
the  cells  occupied  by  men,  women,  juveniles,  minors,  insane  and  food. 

The  small  windows  are  made  almost  useless  by  the  adjoining  buildings. 

The  cells  are  dark  and  wet.  The  walls  are  damp.  The  place  is  overrun 
with  rats  and  cockroaches.  The  sewers  sometimes  fail  to  flush  freely.  There 
are  often  as  many  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  one  cell. 

The  cells  at  one  end  of  the  row  are  reserved  for  the  men.  The  women’s  are 
next  to  the  men’s.  There  is  no  more  separation  of  the  women’s  cells  from  the 
men’s  than  there  is  of  one  cell  from  another.  The  cell  at  the  end  of  the  row 
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next  to  the  matron’s  office  is  used  as  the  storeroom  for  the  prisoners’  bread, 
corn  beef  and  coffee. 

The  matron’s  office  is  also  the  kitchen.  If  prisoners  wash,  they  must  do  so 
at  the  kitchen  sink. 

The  station  occupies  two  buildings.  In  one,  are  the  offices,  jail  room  and 
dormitory.  In  the  other,  is  the  court  room.  The  two  buildings  are  connected 
by  a covered  passage.  The  “bull  pen’’  has  one  window  which  opens  on  the 
shaft  between  the  two  buildings  and  is  better  ventilated  than  the  average 
“bull  pen.’’ 

The  plaster  is  falling  from  the  ceiling  of  the  jail  room.  The  policemen’s 
quarters  are  poorly  furnished  and  the  vermin  can  not  be  kept  out  of  them. 

THIRTY-THIRD  PRECINCT,  1312  WEST  NORTH  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

The  open  sewer  in  the  basement  makes  its  presence  known  to  every  person 
who  enters  the  thirty-third  precinct  station.  Offices  and  squad  room  on  the  first 
fioor  are  filled  with  the  sickening  smells  from  the  trough  which  runs  through  the 
prisoners’  basement  cells  and  provides  the  only  means  of  sewage  disposal. 

The  building  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  thirty-fourth  precinct  station. 
But  the  thirty-fourth  station  is  fairly  well  ventilated,  because  the  city  owns 
twenty-five  feet  of  vacant  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  building.  The  building 
stands  on  a corner  and  has  windows  on  four  sides.  The  air  enters  freely,  unob- 
structed by  nearby  buildings.  The  thirty-third  precinct  station  is  wretchedly 
ventilated.  The  building  on  the  east  cuts  off  the  air  supply.  There  are  no  cross 
currents  of  air. 

The  cells  are  in  the  basement.  There  are  six  of  them  in  a row.  The  onen 
sewer  runs  throusrh  all.  The  darkened  windows  admit  neither  air  nor  lis'ht.  The 
odors  are  foul.  Even  with  the  electric  lights  burning  directly  before  their  barred 
fronts,  the  cells  are  black.  As  the  men  lie  on  their  wooden  shelves  only  their  heads 
can  be  seen.  Their  bodies  disappear  in  the  blackness  of  the  cells.  If  there  are 
more  than  two  men  in  a cell,  some  must  lie  on  the  floor  beside  the  open  sewer. 

The  ventilation  on  the  first  and  second  floors  is  poor.  The  first  floor  rooms 
are  filled  with  odors  from  the  sewer  in  the  basement.  The  policemen’s  dormitory 
was  close  and  hot. 

Prisoners  are  taken  for  trial  to  the  thirty-second  precinct  station  and  women 
arrested  in  this  precinct  are  taken  to  the  thirty-second. 

Meals  are  sent  in  from  a restaurant. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  PRECINCT,  2256  WEST  NORTH  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  20,  1915. 

The  station  is  on  a corner  lot.  The  city  owns  twenty-five  feet  of  land  on  the 
east  side  of  the  building  and  as  the  land  is  vacant  and  there  are  windows  on  the 
east  side  of  the  building  the  air  currents  reach  all  parts  of  the  rooms. 

This  station  is  a good  example  of  an  extremely  insanitary  station  whose  evils 
have  been  slightly  mitigated  by  new  toilet  fixtures  and  the  admission  of  air. 

The  cells,  six  in  one  row,  are  in  the  basement.  They  face  small  windows 
which  are  below  ground  level.  The  cells  are  very  dark.  But  there  are  no  build- 
ings close  enough  to  the  station  to  shut  off  the  air.  The  windows  on  all  sides  of 
the.  basement  allow  air  to  enter.  The  room  is  not  well  ventilated.  The  cells  are 
not  sanitary.  But  the  unobstructed  basement  windows,  although  inadequate  venti- 
lators, admit  more  air  than  is  usually  found  in  a basement  jail. 

The  toilet  fixtures  were  new  and  were  very  clean.  There  were  no  bad  odors. 

The  offices  and  squad  room  on  the  first  floor  and  the  policemen’s  dormitory  on 
the  second,  are  well  ventilated. 

Prisoners  are  taken  to  the  thirty-fifth  precinct  station  for  trial.  Women  are 
not  held  here  but  taken  to  the  thirty-fifth  station. 

Meals  are  brought  in  from  a restaurant.  Blankets  are  provided  in  cold 
weather. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  made  attractive  by  window  gardens. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  PRECINCT,  2138  NORTH  CALIFORNIA  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

'This  station  is  thoroughly  modern.  It  is  a three-story  pressed  brick  building. 
The  interior  finishings  are  good.  The  jail  rooms  are  sanitary  and  well  ventilated. 

The  jail  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  women’s  and  boys’  quarters  are  a 
large  room  with  two  bright,  clean  cells.  Women  are  not  locked  in  the  cells  unless 
their  condition  requires  restraint.  They  have  the  liberty  of  the  matron’s  rooms. 

The  cells  have  been  recently  painted  white.  They  face  outside  windows. 

The  men’s  room  has  a row  of  outside  windows  which  admit  air  and  light  to 
all  parts  of  the  cells.  The  cage  has  eight  cells  and  two  visiting  cells.  The  cells 
are  in  tvm  rows,  back  to  back.  The  fronts  and  tops  are  barred.  The  cells  are  dry, 
light  and  well  ventilated.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  tiled.  Each  cell  has  wooden 
shelves  and  a sanitary  toilet. 

There  is  a shower  bath  for  prisoners.  Its  use  is  not  compulsory. 

The  only  provision  for  the  insane  is  a stationary  chair  in  the  men’s  jail  room. 

The  “bull  pens’’  connected  with  the  court  room  on  the  second  floor  are  light 
and  well  ventilated.  Each  has  one  outside  window  and  a sanitary  toilet. 

The  policemen’s  quarters  are  well  furnished.  There  is  a billiard  room  on  the 
second  floor  and  dormitories  and  a gymnasium  on  the  third. 

The  prisoners  are  given  corn  beef,  coffee  and  bread. 
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Prisoners  from  the  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth,  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh 
precincts  are  brought  here  for  trial. 

The  only  unfavorable  criticism  to  be  made  of  this  station  is  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

THIRTY-SIXTH  PRECINCT,  3973  MILWAUKEE  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

This  station  was  formerly  the  town  hall  of  Jefferson.  The  building  is  old  and 
dilapidated.  A wooden  addition  in  the  rear  provides  the  jail  room. 

The  jail  quarters  are  a tiny  hall  and  two  cells.  Ceilings,  floors  and  walls  are 
of  wood.  The  doors  of  the  cells  are  iron  bars.  There  is  a small  window  in  the 
hall.  The  cells  and  hall  are  dark  and  ill  ventilated.  An  open  sewer  runs  through 
the  back  of  the  cells.  The  least  overflow  from  the  sewer  soaks  into  the  wood  floor. 

The  entire  building  is  heated  by  stoves.  There  is  no  modern  plumbing. 

The  building  is  far  enough  from  other  buildings  to  receive  free  air  currents 
in  all  parts  except  the  jail  room. 

This  is  district  headquarters  for  the  thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  precincts. 

Prisoners  are  not  held  here  if  there  is  room  for  them  in  the  thirty-fifth  pre- 
cinct station.  Prisoners  from  this  precinct  are  taken  to  the  thirty-fifth  station 
for  trial. 

Meals  are  furnished  by  a restaurant. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  PRECINCT,  4905  GRAND  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

It  is  a dilapidated  old  structure.  The  building  is  heated  by  stoves. 

The  building  is  too  dilapidated  for  use  as  a station  and  sanitary  cells  are  an 
impossibility.  The  place  is  unfit  for  a jail  or  for  policemen’s  headquarters. 

Two  tiny  wood  cells  adjoining  the  squad  room  are  the  prisoners’  quarters  in 
this  station.  The  cells  are  separated  from  the  squad  room  by  wooden  bars.  The 
small  doors  are  of  iron  bars.  Walls,  ceilings  and  floors  are  of  wood.  Each  cell 
has  wooden  shelves  i and  a toilet. 

Food  is  furnished  by  a woman  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  PRECINCT,  113  WEST  CHICAGO  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  18,  1915. 

The  cells  of  this  station  are  in  the  basement.  There  is  no  natural  light 
nor  ventilation.  The  basement  is  deep.  The  windows  are  too  near  the  ground 
level  to  admit  light  and  air.  The  adjoining  buildings  cut  off  any  light  and  air 
that  might  come  to  the  windows. 

Cleanliness  and  a system  of  artificial  ventilation  have  slightly  mitigated 
the  evils  of  the  jail  architecture. 

The  women’s  four  cells  face  a row  of  inside  windows.  The  cells  are  very 
dark.  At  the  end  of  the  row  is  one  that  is  pitch  black.  The  floor,  the  walls 
and  the  shelves  are  merged  in  one  black  spot.  This  is  the  cell  reserved  for  boys. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  basement,  are  two  rows  of  cells  for  men.  There 
are  six  cells  in  each  row.  Each  has  wooden  shelves  and  a toilet.  One  row  of 
cells  faces  a row  of  windows.  The  windows  open  on  the  level  of  the  alley. 
There  is  a small  cage  at  the  end  of  each  row  of  cells  where  prisoners  are  taken 
when  they  wish  to  talk  with  their  visitors. 

In  each  corridor  there  is  a sink  with  running  hot  and  cold  water.  In  an 
adjoining  room  there  is  a shower  bath.,  Bathing  is  hot  compulsory  but  it  is 
encouraged. 

An  electric  fan  forces  fresh  air  into  the  basement  but  when  the  cells  are 
crowded,  the  fan  must  be  constantly  in  operation  or  it  will  be  useless.  In  the 
twenty-four  hours  preceding  the'  inspector’s  visit  sixty-three  prisoners  had  been 
booked.  This,  officials  stated,  is  an  average  number.  This  number  of  prisoners 
would  make  even  a modern  jail  of  this  size  an  insanitary  place.  It  makes  an  old 
jail  a menace  to  life  and  health.  The  station  is  in  a notorious  rooming  house 
district  and  the  per  cent  of  specific  disease  in  such  a neighborhood  is  high. 

One  cell  is  used  for  the  insane.  It  contains  a stationary  chair  in  which 
the  patient  is  strapped. 

The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement.  The  two  windows  open  directly  from  the 
alley  level. 

The  “bull  pens”  next  to  the  court  room  on  the  first  floor  have  no  outside 
windows.  A little  air  is  forced  into  the  room  through  a ventilator  near  the 
ceiling.  A ventilator  near  the  ceiling  is  the  only  means  of  securing  air  changes 
in  the  room. 

On  week  days,  prisoners  from  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  precincts 
are  brought  here  for  trial  and  on  Saturdays,  the  prisoners  from  these  precincts 
and  also  from  the  fortieth,  forty-first,  forty-second,  forty-third,  forty-fourth 
and  forty-fifth,  are  brought  and  tried  here. 

THIRTY-NINTH  PRECINCT,  150  HUDSON  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

This  station  was  built  ten  years  ago.  Properly  repaired  and  kept  in  good 
order,  it  would  be  a modern,  sanitary  building.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the 
plumbing  was  out  of  order,  the  paint  was  scaling  from  the  walls  and  a general 
renovating  was  needed. 

The  cells  are  a few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  first  floor  but  are  above  the 
ground.  There  are  six  cells,  arranged  in  two  rows,  back  to  back.  Three  face 
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a row  of  outside  windows.  Three  face  the  inside  wall  but  a row  of  windows 
high  in  the  wall  permits  free  ventilation.  The  barred  fronts  and  perforated 
tops  of  the  cells  admit  air.  The  cells  have  the  usual  wooden  shelves  and 
sanitary  toilets. 

The  two  detached  cells  are  very  dark  and  little  air  can  enter  them. 

Women  and  prisoner.s  for  trial  are  taken  to  the  Chicago  Avenue  Station. 

The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  need  painting.  The  third  floor  dormitories 
were  in  good  condition. 

The  grounds  of  the  station  have  been  made  attractive  hy  flowers  and  grass. 

Meals  are  provided  hy  a restaurant. 

FORTIETH  PRECINCT,  2128  NORTH  HALSTED  STREET. 

Inspected  September  20,  1915. 

The  cells  for  prisoners  are  in  the  basement  of  this  station.  Two  windows 
below  the  ground  level  are  the  means  of  ventilation.  Neither  air  nor  light  can 
pass  through  these  windows. 

There  are  four  cells  for  prisoners.  In  each  is  a large  hole  in  the  wall  near 
the  floor,  and  another  near  the  top.  The  gratings  are  torn  from  those  near  the 
floor.  These  holes  were  intended  to  be  ventilators.  From  therh  come  vile  odors. 

The  cells  are  black.  The  toilets  in  the  cells  are  sanitary  and  have  good 
wooden  covers.  The  cells  have  been  recently  painted. 

Prisoners  wash  at  a sink  in  the  jail  room. 

Women  and  prisoners  for  trial  are  taken  to  the  Sheffield  Avenue  Station. 

Two  meals  a day  are  furnished  by  a restaurant.  The  morning  meal  is  at. 
nine  and  the  afternoon  meal  at  five.  The  meals  are  said  to  be  good,  well  pre- 
pared and  generous  in  quantity. 

The  offices  and  dormitory  are  modern. 

The  “bull  pens”  were  obnoxious  with  stable  odors  and  with  the  odors  of 
unwashed  humanity.  There  are  no  outside  windows  to  the  “bull  pen”  and  it 
was  impossible,  even  with  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  to  eliminate  the  vile 
smells. 

Food  is  prepared  in  a small  kitchen  in  the  basement.  The  kitchen  receives 
its  full  share  of  stable  odors. 

FORTY-FIRST  PRECINCT,  2742  SHEFFIELD  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  23,  1915. 

This  station  is  headquarters  for  the  twentieth  district.  Court  is  held  here 
for  the  fortieth,  forty-first,  forty-second,  forty-third,  forty-fourth  and  forty- 
fifth  precincts. 

The  building  was  erected  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  a three-story 
structure. 

Prisoners,  policemen,  judges,  lawyers  and  witnesses  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  odors  from  the  stable.  These  odors  reach  every  part  of  the  building. 
On  the  day  of  inspection  the  cell  rooms,  offices  and  court  room  were  made 
almost  uninhabitable  by  these  odors.  The  construction  of  the  place  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  rooms  to  be  kept  free  from  loathsome  smells. 

The  cells  are  in  one  room,  a few  feet  below  the  first  floor  but  on  the  ground 
level.  There  are  six  cells  for  men,  three  in  a row  placed  back  to  back.  The 
windows  on  the  north  side  admit  little  light  and  air.  The  three  cells  for 
women  open  into  the  room  in  which  are  men’s  cells.  The  women’s  cells  were  so 
dark  that  the  interior  could  not  be  seen.  Women  are  seldom  held . here,  the 
officers  stated,  and  are  not  placed  in  cells. 

The  average  number  of  men  held  is  six  a day. 

There  is  a toilet  in  each  cell  and  the  customary  wooden  bed. 

FORTY-SECOND  PRECINCT,  3600  NORTH  HALSTED  STREET. 

Inspected  September  20,  1915. 

This  station  is  district  headquarters  for  the  forty-second  and  forty-third 
precincts. 

Women  and  prisoners  to  be  tried  are  taken  to  the  Sheffield  Avenue  Station. 

This  station  was  built  about  ten  years  ago.  The  offices,  squad  room  and 
dormitory  are  modern  and  sanitary.  The  cell  room  was  built  without  regard  to 
light  and  air. 

The  cells  are  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  There  are  three 
cells  of  solid  iron  with  barred  doors.  They  face  one  window  through  which  a 
little  light  and  no  air  enter.  The  plumbing  is  modern.  The  iron  and  cement  in 
the  cells  makes  it  possible  for  the  cells  to  be  kept  very  clean.  With  better 
window  space,  this  cell  room  could  be  made  sanitary  and  could  be  light  and  well 
ventilated. 

There  is  one  very  dark  cell  for  prisoners  who  must  be  segregated.  This 
cell  has  no  outside  windows. 

The  prisoners  are  given  two  meals  a day,  one  about  nine  in  the  morning 
and  one  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  meals  are  said  to  be  very  good  ones. 

FORTY-THIRD  PRECINCT,  3801  NORTH  ROBEY  STREET. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

This  station  is  a three-story  modern  brick  building.  The  exterior  has 
been  made  attractive  by  flowers. 

The  cells  are  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  They  are  below  ground  level. 
There  are  two  windows  in  the  cell  room  but  they  do  not  admit  sufficient  light. 
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The  walls  of  the  jail  room  are  tiled.  There  are  three  cells.  They  have  per- 
forated tops  and  barred  doors.  They  are  equipped  with  sanitary  toilets  and 
sleeping  boards. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  three  a week. 

Although  the  cells  are  not  light,  there  is  air  enough  to  secure  proper  ventila- 
tion. The  cells  are  never  crowded  and  unless  there  should  be  an  unusually  large 
number  of  prisoners  held  here,  the  cells  receive  plenty  of  air. 

Women  and  prisoners  for  trial  are  taken  to  the  Sheffield  Avenue  Station. 

Food  is  furnished  by  a restaurant. 

The  officers  quarters  are  comfortable  and  in  good  condition. 

FORTY-FOURTH  PRECINCT,  1940  FOSTER  AVENUE. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

This  station  is  headquarters  for  the  twenty-second  district.  It  is  a two- 
story  frame  building,  well  ventilated  and  sanitary. 

The  jail  room  is  on  the  first  floor.  There  are  two  windows.  The  three 
cells  have  been  recently  painted.  The  cells  are  fairly  well  ventilated.  Each 
has  a covered,  sanitary  toilet  and  a sleeping  board.  The  tops  and  fronts  of  the 
cells  are  barred. 

Women  and  juveniles  are  not  held  here.  They  are  taken  to  the  Sheffield 
Avenue  Station. 

Food  is  provided  by  a boarding  house. 

The  number  of  prisoners  held  here  varies  from  four  to  ten  a week.  With 
this  number  the  cells  can  be  considered  fairly  well  ventilated  and  sanitary. 

Comfortable  quarters  are  provided  for  the  policemen. 

FORTY-FIFTH  PRECINCT,  7075  NORTH  CLARK  STREET. 

Inspected  September  21,  1915. 

This  station  contains  one  cell  and  averages  one  prisoner  a week. 

The  cell  is  in  the  rear  of  the  office  which  is  also . the  squad  room.  The 
cell  has  a barred  top  and  barred  front.  There  are  two  sleeping  boards  and  a 
sanitary  toilet.  An  outside  window  admits  light  and  air. 

TWENTY-SECOND  DISTRICT. 

This  station  is  a substation  of  the  forty-fourth  precinct. 

Food  is  sent  in  from  a restaurant. 
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THE  ALMSHOUSES,  JAILS  AND  OUTDOOR  RELIEF  BY 

COUNTIES. 


ADAMS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  July  29,  1915.  Superintendent,  John  Schwank. 

The  Adams  County  Almshouse  is  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Paioma,  a 
small  village  fourteen  miles  from  Quincy,  the  county  seat. 

The  architecture  of  the  main  building  belongs  to  the  period  when  almshouses 
were  designed  to  appear  as  gloomy  and  as  desolate  as  possible.  The  building  is 
three  stories  in  height.  The  straight,  high  walls  are  unrelieved  by  balconies  or 
verandas,  except  at  the  ends.  The  entire  width  of  the  building  presents  an  expanse 
of  many  windows  set  close  together  and  suggests  the  many  cell-like  rooms  within. 

The  grounds  are  beautifully  shaded  with  great  maple  trees.  The  building 
faces  the  east  and  the  grounds  are  divided  by  two  fences  into  three  parts : the 
general  yard,  the  women’s  yard  and  the  men’s  yard.  The  men’s  yard  and  women’s 
yard  are  separated  by  a high  board  fence  which  is  anything  but  an  ornament  to 
the  place.  There  were  fourteen  women  and  forty-six  men  in  the  almshouse. 
The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  a two-story  frame  building  adjoining  the  inmate’s 
house  at  the  north. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  main  building,  next  the  superintendent’s  rooms,  is 
the  inmates’  dining-room.  The  room  is  large  and  bright,  the  oilcloth  on  the  tables 
was  white  and  clean  and  the  dishes  were  of  plain  white  china,  unchipped.  South 
of  the  dining-room  are  the  kitchen  and  pantries.  All  rooms  were  very  clean  and 
in  good  order.  The  food  was  of  good  quality. 

South  of  the  kitchen  a long  corridor  runs  the  width  of  the  building.  There 
are  small  rooms  on  both  sides  and  at  the  end  is  a small  veranda.  The  rooms 
on  this  floor  and  on  the  second  floor,  which  is  similar  to  it  in  floor  plan,  are 
occupied  by  the  men.  Each  room  has  a small  iron  bed.  The  rooms  are  clean. 
The  bed  clothing  is  clean  and  free  from  vermin. 

The  walls  are  greatly  in  need  of  painting.  There  are  wide  cracks  and  the 
plaster  is  discolored.  The  floors  are  rough  and  full  of  cracks.  They  are  well 
scrubbed  but  the  soft  wood  absorbs  odors. 

One  room  is  fitted  up  for  a library.  The  books  for  it  are  furnished  by  the 
public  library  of  Quincy. 

A new  heating  and  plumbing  system  was  being  installed,  and  the  sanitary 
conditions  will  be  greatly  improved  by  the  new  toilets  and  baths. 

I The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  have  the  barred  doors  which  were  used  when 
ithese  rooms  were  occupied  by  the  insane  inmates.  The  bars  give  a gruesome 
look  to  the  rooms.  The  corridor  is  dark. 

Two  stairways  go  up  from  the  first  floor  to  the  second  and  from  the  second 
to  the  third.  There  are  two  sets  of  steel  fire  doors  on  each  floor  and  a hose  con- 
nected with  the  pressure  tank. 

I The  third  floor  is  the  women’s  department.  The  gloomy  barred  doors  have 
jfresh,  white  muslin  curtains  which  almost  conceal  the  bars.  Each  room  has  a 
toilet  table  made  by  draping  a box  or  an  old  stand  in  clean  white  muslin.  There 
ire  white  muslin  curtains  at  the  windows.  On  the  -'floors  are  bright  rag  rugs. 
The  beds  are  covered  with  clean  white  spreads  and  the  white  pillowcases  are  very 
plean.  There  are  many  potted  flowers. 

i The  women’s  department  is  a good  example  of  a dreary,  old-fashioned  ward 
Inade  homelike,  cheerful  and  attractive  by  the  exercise  of  thought,  care  and  a 
j/ery  little  money, 

j . The  veranda  at  the  end  of  the  ward  makes  a delightfully  cool  sitting-room 
!md  the  view  from  it  is  beautiful. 

I There  is  a dining-room  on  this  floor  for  the  women,  so  that  they  need  not  go 
ap  and  down  the  long  stairs  to  the  first  floor.  There  is  a small  kitchen  to  which 
food  is  brought  on  a dumb-waiter  from  the  main  kitchen,  and  a small  washroom. 

There  are  no  screens  at  the  windows.  The  flies  were  not  troublesome  in  the 
•hird  floor  rooms,  but  there  were  many  of  them  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 

I The  heating  plant  and  the  laundry  are  outside  the  main  building.  The  laundry 
s equipped  with  every  convenience  and  the  machinery  is  operated  by  steam, 
i There  is  a brick  pesthouse  a short  distance  from  the  main  building.  It  is 
iufficiently  far  away,  however,  for  there  to  be  no  danger  of  contagion  for  the 
nmates  of  the  main  building.  The  barns  and  outbuildings  are  close  to  the  main 
)uilding. 

There  are  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  very  good  for  farming 
)urposes.  There  are  thirty  acres  of  corn,  fifteen  of  wheat,  twenty  of  oats,  seven 
»f  garden,  five  of  orchard  and  the  remainder  is  in  pasture  and  meadow. 

— 7 I Q 
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The  gross  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year  June  1,  1914,  to  June  1,  1915, 
was  $9,958.69.  The  receipts  from  the  farm  were  $1,157.97,  making  the  net  cost 
$8,800.72. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,000  a year.  The  county  pays  the 
salaries  of  two  cooks,  a steward,  one  farm  hand  and  a matron.  Several  of  the  men 
are  able  to  help  with  the  farm  work. 

The  clothing  of  the  inmates  was  clean.  All  inmates  had  the  appearance 
of  being  well  cared  for  and  of  being  in  good  physical  health.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  kindly  treatment  given  the  inmates  by  the  manager.  The  cell-like 
rooms  made  attractive,  the  cheerfulness  shown  by  the  inmates,  their  neat  and  well 
cared  for  appearance  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  and  order  of  the  entire  place 
show  the  spirit  of  the  managers  toward  their  charges.  The  managers  have  been 
here  five  years. 

The  new  heating  and  plumbing  system  will  be  a great  improvement.  But 
a new  building  is  seriously  needed.  The  old  building  has  been  patched  and 
improved,  but  no  patching  and  improvements  can  make  it  properly  sanitary, 
fireproof  or  convenient.  The  cost  of  operation  of  an  old  building  is  greater  than 
that  of  a new  one,  and  the  present  building  will  require  more  expense,  both 
of  operation  and  improvements,  as  time  goes  by. 

The  division  of  sexes  by  fioors  instead  of  by  separate  wings  of  a building  is 
not  advisable,  since  there  can  not  be  adequate  separation.  The  present  arrange- 
ment is  the  only  one  possible  in  this  building. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  the  separation  of  sick  persons  from  well  ones, 
nor  of  those  infected  with  contagious  diseases  from  the  healthy  ones.  Scrupulous 
care  on  the  part  of  the  managers  is  the  only  protection  the  healthy  inmates  have 
from  the  others. 


ADAMS  COUNTY  JAIZ.. 

Inspected  July  28,  1915.  Sheriff,  John  Coens. 

The  Adams  County  jail  is  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse.  The  main 
jail  room  is  44  by  68  feet  in  dimensions.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  at  the  south 
and  north  ends.  The  two  cell  blocks  contain  fourteen  cells  each.  The  cells  of 
each  block  are  placed  back  to  back.  No  air  can  circulate  through  them  as  the 
solid  stone  walls  shut  off  even  the  small  amount  that  enters  through  the  north 
and  south  windows.  Each  cell  contains  a toilet  and  two  bunks.  The  cells  are 
very  dark.  Neither  air  nor  light  can  enter  them. 

In  the  center  of  the  main  room  in  the  space  formed  by  the  cell  blocks  is 
the  “bull  pen”  which  is  used  as  a day  room  for  the  prisoners.  They  are  locked 
in  the  cells  only  at  night.  The  bathtub  is  in  the  “bull  pen.”  The  room  and 
cells  were  very  clean. 

The  women’s  department  is  one  room  with  two  cells.  There  is  a window 
on  the  west  side.  The  room  was  greatly  in  need  of  fresh  paint. 

There  is  no  juvenile  department,  as  all  minors  are  taken  to  the  detention 
home.  County  prisoners  serving  sentence  are  sent  to  the  workhouse.  There 
were  twelve  men  and  two  women  in  the  jail. 

The  sheriff  receives  forty-five  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 
The  jailer  receives  $600  a year. 

The  prisoners’  dinner  was  being  served  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  J 
food  was  substantial,  well  cooked  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  everything.  ! 

The  sheriff’s  family  lives  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse. 

The  jail  is  dark,  unsanitary  and  ill-ventilated.  Separation  of  different  “ 
classes  of  prisoners  is  impossible.  The  appropriation  for  the  dieting  and  caring  f 
for  prisoners  is  $2,000.  j 

ADAMS  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION.  j 

Awaiting  trial — men : 1! 

April  9,  contributing  to  delinquency — 1 ; May  28,  burglary  and  larceny — 2 ; id 
June  2,  forgery — 1 ; June  14,  grand  larceny — 1 ; June  22,  burglary — 1 ; forgery — 1 ; ol 
June  23,  murder — 1;  June  29,  larceny  as  bailee — 1;  July  3,  larceny — 1;  July  12,  1 
murder — 1.  ® 

Awaiting  trial — women : of 

June  19,  attempt  to  commit  arson — 1 ; murder — 1. 

ar 


ADAMS  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

re 

The  twenty-two  supervisors  of  Adams  County  receive  no  pay  for  their  ser-  | 
vices  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  townships.  An  overseer  is  appointed  for  th( 
city  of  Quincy  at  a salary  of  $75  a month.  jj 

The  outdoor  relief  appropriation  is  made  in  two  separate  funds.  For  th(  jf 
poor  in  the  city  of  Quincy  $8,000  is  appropriated,  and  for  the  poor  outside  the  citj 
$3,000  is  appropriated.  a» 

The  blind  are  not  pensioned,  but  are  helped  as  other  poor  persons.  A physiciai 
for  the  poor  of  Quincy  receives  a salary  of  $800,  and  the  physician  for  the,  almS'  | 
house  receives  $650  a year. 

Poor  relief  claims  are  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  countj 
board.  All  orders  for  relief  are  written  and  state  the  amount  and  the  kind  o:  w 
merchandise  to  be  furnished.  Bills  must  be  itemized  and  must  conform  exactlj  «« 
to  the  orders.  ' 
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Carl  Hofmeister  is  overseer  of  the  poor  for  Quincy.  Mr.  Hofmeister  has  an 
excellent  system  of  keeping-  records.  Four  sets  of  books  are  kept.  In  one  are 
recorded  the  names  of  dependents,  number  in  family,  number  and  age  of  children, 
number  of  order  for  relief,  name  of  person  on  whom  order  is  drawn  and  amount. 
One  set  of  books  contains  the  ledger  dependent  account,  one  the  merchants, 
physicians’  and  hospitals’  account  and  the  fourth  is  the  voucher  book. 

Mr.  Hofmeister’s  report  for  the  quarter  ending  June  1,  shows  a total  expendi- 
ture of  $1,780.44.  The  items  of  expense  were:  Transportation  for  thirty-one 
adults  and  six  children,  $48.97  ; hospital  bills  for  forty-eight  persons,  $543.18  ; 
board  of  eleven  children  in  St.  Aloysius  Home  and  ten  in  St.  Vincent’s  Home, 
i $174.66;  undertakers’  bills  for  ten  persons,  $111.00;  bills  of  two  persons  at  City 
Hospital,  $37.25;  overseer’s  salary,  $225.00;  for  care  of  orphan  girls,  $37.50; 
orders  issued  for  groceries,  coal  and  merchandise,  $602.88.  The  number  assisted 
by  orders  for  March  was  212;  April,  158;  for  May,  129. 

For  the  year  June  1,  1914,  to  June  1,  1915  the  expenditures  were  $6,988.05. 
:The  appropriations  for  the  year  were:  outdoor,  $11,000;  almshouses,  $19,000; 
'charitable  institutions,  $2,000;  mothers’  pensions,  $2,500;  soldiers’  aid  $200; 

1 detention  home,  $1,000. 

THE  DETENTION  HOME. 

i The  county  maintains  a detention  home  for  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren. At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  seven  dependent  children  and  one 
(delinquent  girl.  The  home  is  a two-story  brick  residence  half  a block  from  the 
[courthouse.  Mr.  Hofmeister,  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  is  also  custodian  of  the 
home,  and  Mrs.  Hofmeister  is  matron.  For  the  board  of  the  children  the  county 
allows  forty-five  cents  a day. 

i Mr.  Hofmeister’s  report  for  the  quarter  ending  June  1,  1915,  states  the  num- 
jber  of  children  received  in  the  home  to  have  been  thirty.  The  expenses  for  the 
'quarter  were:  Board  of  children,  $267.75;  laundry,  $90.36;  sundries,  $25.85; 

I total  expense,  $366.56. 

THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

Judge  Lyman  McCarl  is  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Thomas  Nolan  is 
probation  officer.  By  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Nolan  as  probation  officer  of  the 
Circuit,  County  and  City  Courts  the  probation  -wmrk  has  been  centralized  and 
thoroughly  systematized. 

Mr.  Nolan  keeps  a daily  account  of  all  work  done,  including  visits  made  and 
received,  investigations,  reports,  complaints  and  personal  observations.  His  sal- 
ary is  $1,200  a year. 

Mr.  Nolan’s  report  for  the  quarter  ending  June  1,  1915,  shows  the  number 
on  probation  to  be  48.  Of  this  number  15  have  been  paroled  by  the  Circuit  Court, 
27  by  the  County  Court  and  6 by  the  City  Court. 

Mr.  Nolan’s  report  shows  the  following  facts  : Number  of  children  depending  on 
fathers  on  probation,  55  ; number  of  fathers  not  on  probation  but  reprimanded  for 
neglecting  children,  15  ; number  of  children  depending  on  fathers  not  on  probation  but 
reprimanded,  41;  number  of  mothers  not  on  probation  but  reprimanded  for  neglecting 
(children,  15  ; number  of  children  depending  on  mothers  reprimanded  for  neglecting 
jthem,  38  ; number  of  children  placed  in  detention  home  for  quarter,  33;  number  of 
ooys  placed  in  detention  home,  14  ; number  of  girls  placed  in  detention  home,  19  ; num- 
ber of  girls  sent  to  Illinois  Training  School,  2;  number  of  boys  sent  to  St.  Charles 
Training  School,  4 ; number  of  girls  found  delinquent,  4 ; number  of  boys  found 
delinquent,  2 ; number  of  children  found  dependent,  11  ; number  of  homes  wishing 
to  take  children  investigated,  16  ; number  of  boys  placed  in  homes,  4 ; number  of 
girls  placed  in  homes,  12  ; number  of  boys  reprimanded  for  running  away  from 
home,  10  ; number  of  girls  reprimanded  for  running  away  from  home,  7 ; number 
Df  boys  reprimanded  for  not  obeying  parents,  18  ; number  of  girls  reprimanded 
for  not  obeying  parents,  12  ; number  of  parents  reprimanded  for  allowing  children 
to  annoy  neighbors,  10;  number  of  children  reprimanded  for  annoying  neighbors, 
'18  ; number  of  boys  reprimanded  for  fighting,  14  ; number  of  boys  reprimanded 
for  smoking  cigarettes,  11  ; number  of  girls  sent  off  streets  at  night,  58.;  number 
of  boys  sent  off  streets  at  night,  50  ; number  of  applications  for  mothers’  pensions, 
4 ; number  of  mothers’  pensions  allowed,  1 ; number  of  mothers  drawing  pensions, 
put  for  the  quarter  in  mothers’  pensions,  $738.00;  money  collected  for  support 
[of  wives  and  children,  $90.00  ; number  of  complaints  attended  to,  286. 
j This  report  does  not  include  the  visits  paid  to  dance  halls,  public  places  of 
isimusement  and  courts. 

i THE  CHEERFUL  HOME  SETTLEMENT, 

j The  Cheerful  Home  Settlement  is  housed  in  a beautiful  old-fashioned 
residence  near  the  business  section  of  Quincy.  The  residence  was  given  by 
Mr.  Lorenzo  Bull. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  the  settlement  had  its  beginning  in  classes  held 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  taught  by  Miss  Mary  McDowell, 
Df  Chicago.  The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Cornelia  Collins.  A 
year  later  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a down-town  building  were  rented 
md  boys  and  girls  were  admitted  to  the  classes.  In  1901  Mr.  Bull  bought  and 
presented  to  the  association  the  beautiful  residence  which  is  now  used  for 
the  home.  The  association  was  incorporated  in  that  year. 

The  Cheerful  Home  Settlement  is  now  a center  from  which  radiate 
influences  which  touch  every  part  of  the  life  of  the  city  of  Quincy.  The 
ictivities  of  the  settlement  includes  preventive  work  among  children;  recrea- 
'.ion  for  children,  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions; 
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general  helpfulness  for  all  ages  and  classes  from  the  tiny  babies  to  the  old 
men  and  women. 

In  the  rear  of  the  home  is  a large  gymnasium  which  is  used  for  dances, 
moving  picture  shows  and  the  athletic  classes. 

There  is  a day  nursery  where  mothers  who  go  out  to  work  by  the  day 
leave  their  children.  The  little  ones  are  given  their  dinners  and  an  afternoon 
lunch.  The  nominal  price  of  five  cents  for  each  child  is  paid  by  the  mother. 
The  average  number  of  children  for  a day  is  fifty.  The  ages  range  from  one 
month  to  twelve  years. 

A kindergarten  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  a trained  teacher. 
There  are  twenty-seven  clubs  for  girls  and  the  same  number  for  boys.  There 
are  three  mothers’  clubs.  A supper  for  the  mothers  of  the  neighborhood  is 
given  every  month. 

Cooking  and  sewing  classes  for  mothers  and  for  “little  mothers”  are 
held  in  the  Franklin  school  where  there  is  a complete  equipment  for  the  teach- 
ing of  household  science. 

There  are  classes  in  basketry  and  fancy  work.  The  gymnasium  work 
includes  basketball  and  tennis.  Dances  are  held  frequently  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  club  members  have  a good  orchestra.  The  settlement  owns  a moving 
picture  machine  and  the  films  shown  are  both  educational  and  entertaining. 

The  settlement  maintains  an  employment  bureau  where  free  service  is 
given.  In  the  last  year  there  were  400  applicants  for  positions  and  for  250 
of  them  work  was  secured. 

A visiting  nurse  is  employed  who  visits  the  poor  of  all  parts  of  the 
city.  The  nurse  visits  an  average  of  eight  homes  a day.  A senior  nurse 
from  the  Blessing  Hospital  Training  School  is  detailed  to  assist  the  visiting 
nurse.  This  assistance  is  a part  of  the  training  school  curriculum. 

The  members  of  the  association  act  as  volunteer  probation  officers  for 
the  City,  County  and  Circuit  Courts. 

The  settlement  is  the  meeting  place  for  the  charitable  organizations  of  the 
city  and  is  the  clearing  house  for  charity  relief.  It  is  the  central  registration 
bureau  for  the  poor  relief  of  the  city.  Through  this  bureau,  duplication  of 
relief  is  avoided,  and  few  families  who  are  in  need  are  overlooked.  The  Asso- 
ciated Charities’  offices  are  herfe.  Through  the  confidential  exchange  of  names 
of  families  needing  aid  which  the  settlement  maintains  with  other  charity 
relief  associations,  324  families  were  reported  to  the  settlement  in  the  last  year. 

Miss  Virginia  Kelly  is  head  resident.  The  other  residents  are  Miss  Ruth  I 
Fargo,  kindergarten;  Miss  Isadore  Ward,  girls’  clubs;  Miss  Frances  Green,  visit-  | 
ing  nurse;  Miss  Cora  Carpenter,  Associated  Charities.  I 

The  association  is  managed  by  a board  of  directors  whose  members  are  men 
and  of  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Henry  is  the  president,  and  by  a Woman’s  Executive 
Board  of  which  Mrs.  John  Stillwell  is  president. 

The  treasurer’s  accounts  for  the  year  May  1,  1914,  to  May  1,  1915,  show 
the  income  of  the  association  from  dues,  donations  and  miscellaneous  sources 
to  have  been  $5,792.68.  The  expenses  were:  salaries,  $2,234.15;  supplies,  $54.84; 
repairs,  $348.94;  gas,  light  and  heat,  $695.74;  household,  $174.76;  day  nursery, 
$243.75;  kindergarten,  $2.48;  miscellaneous,  $463.13;  dances,  $20.10;  clubs,  $35.85; 
metal,  $5.90;  weaving,  $12.25;  contingent,  $240.00;  total,  $5,021.32;  balance  on 
hand,  $771.36. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

The  Associated  Charities  expended  approximately  $1,000  in  poor  relief  inj 
the  last  year.  The  association  employs  a secretary,  who  has  charge  of  the! 
investigations  and  the  distribution  of  relief  funds.  The  association  cooperates 
so  systematically  with  the  other  private  charity  organizations,  with  the  county 
officials  and  with  the  welfare  federation  that  there  is  no  duplication  of  relief. 
Judge  Lyman  McCarl  is  president. 

The  registration  bureau  of  the  association  has  estimated  that  2,500  persons 
in  Quincy  are  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  on  public  and  private  relief  agencies. 
Many  of  the  families,  it  is  said,  are  normally  self-supporting  but  recent  busi- 
ness depressions  have  forced  them  below  the  poverty  line.  The  purpose  of  the 
association  is  to  help  these  families,  and  all  others  who  apply  to  the  association 
for  relief,  back  to  self-support.  Their  work  is  constructive.  Temporary  relief 
is  given  whenever  necessary  but  self-help  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

The  Humane  Society  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  dependent 
children  and  for  promoting  the  humane  treatment  of  animals.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  charity  organizations  in  the  city.  With  the  development  of  other  organi-i 
zations  for  the  care  of  the  children,  the  society  has  expended  its  efforts  more 
for  the  promotion  of  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

The  society  has  a fund  of  $20,000  which  produces  an  income  of  $1,500  a? 
year.  The  fund  was  bequeathed  the  society  many  years  ago  and  by  careful; 
management  the  value  of  the  property  has  increased.  The  income  of  $1,500  and. 
the  donations  of  money  are  expended  each  year. 

An  officer  is  employed  at  a salary  of  $1,000  a year.  This  officer  investigates 
all  complaints  and  does  police  work  for  the  society  on  the  streets  of  Quincy. 

The  society  has  placed  fourteen  drinking  fountains  for  animals  in  the  city 
of  Quincy  and  has  built  many  troughs  on  the  roads  leading  into  the  city.  In 
the  cold  weather  the  water  in  the  fountains  is  heated  by  gas.  The  society  feeds  . 
and  cares  for  the  horses  of  transients  who  pass  through  the  city.  I 

A committee  from  the  society  visits  the  almshouse  and  the  jail.  There  are 
200  members  of  the  society.  I 
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A larg-e  amount  of  literature  is  distributed  every  year  among-  the  school 
children.  This  literature  includes  books,  papers  and  magazines  treating  of  the 
care  of  animals  and  the  necessity  for  kindness  to  them.  Cruelty  to  animals  and 
violation  of  the  laws  requiring  care  of  them  are  prosecuted  by  the  society.  An 
attorney  for  the  society  prosecutes  all  cases. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  President,  H.  P.  Walton;  secretary,  F.  G. 
Wolfe;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Best;  attorney,  R.  M.  Wagner;  officer,  John  Fowley. 

THE  CHILDREN’S  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  a private  relief  organization  which  provides 
clothes,  books,  food  and  other  necessities  for  the  needy  children  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  No  child  is  permitted  by  the  society  to  go  to  school  in 
ragged  clothing  or  to  be  insufficiently  clad  in  the  cold  weather.  The  needs  of 
the  children  are  carefully  investigated  and  when  the  child’s  welfare  demands 
it,  care  is  given  to  the  parents. 

In  a school  in  the  poorest  section  of  the  city  the  society  has  been  giving 
The  children  lunches.  This  plan  is  believed  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children 
in  their  school  work  as  lack  of  proper  nourishment  has  been  one  of  the  serious 
disadvantages  with  which  the  children  have  had  to  contend.  The  society  expends 
each  year  about  $500. 

j THE  WELFARE  FEDERATION. 

I The  Welfare  Federation  is  made  up  of  all  organizations  of  the  city  of 
i Quincy.  Its  object  is  the  general  improvement  of  municipal  conditions.  The 
president  is  Rev.  Lyman  M.  Greenman.  The  federation  includes  a charity 
department  which  cooperates  with  the  other  relief  organizations  and  with  the 
county  officials. 

ST.  VINCENT’S  HOME. 

] St.  Vincent’s  Home  is  a Catholic  institution  for  the  care  of  old  men  and 
women.  Aged  persons  of  all  denominations  are  received  here.  Persons  are 
charged  according  to  their  means,  but  no  person  is  refused  admission.  The 
county  pays  the  board  here  of  several  old  persons. 

THE  ORPHANS’  HOMES. 

Children  are  recommitted  by  the  County  Court  to  St.  Vincent’s  and  St. 
Aloysius’  Homes  for  orphan  children. 

ST.  FRANCIS  MONASTERY. 

At  St.  Francis  Monastery  near  the  city  limits  of  Quincy  all  applicants  for 
aid  receive  food.  Three  times  a day  the  monks  give  food  to  all  persons  who 
come  to  the  monastery  gates.  No  person  is  turned  away  without  food. 


ADAMS  COUNTY  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION. 

Inspected  July  29,  1915.  Superintendent,  G.  P.  Eberhart. 

The  city  of  Quincy  maintains  a House  of  Correction  within  the  city  limits. 
Oity  prisoners,  county  prisoners  and  a few  from  the  Circuit  Court  are  sent  here. 
.4.t  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  nine  county  prisoners  and  twenty  city 
prisoners. 

The  prisoners  were  at  work  breaking  rock  to  use  on  the  roads.  This  rock 
is  sold  by  the  city.  The  county  pays  forty  cents  a day  for  the  board  of  each 
ijounty  prisoner,  and  thirty-five  cents  of  this  amount  is  paid  to  the  superintendent 
ind  five  cents  to  the  city.  The  city  pays  the  superintendent  thirty-five  cents  a 
lay  for  the  board  of  each  city  prisoner  and  a salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  a month. 

The  jail  is  a large  stone  building.  The  cell-room  has  a very  high  ceiling  and 
nany  windows.  The  cell  block  has  twenty-one  small  cells  with  barred  doors. 
The  cells  have  one  wall  cot  each  and  blankets.  The  cell  block  is  elevated  a few 
nches  on  a base  of  rock.  One  dark  cell  is  used  for  the  confinement  of  unruly 
prisoners.  A bathroom  and  two  clothes  rooms  adjoin  the  main  room.  Bathing  is 
:ompulsory  and  frequent. 

A large  kitchen  and  a laundry  separate  the  men’s  jail  from  the  women’s 
luarters.  The  women  have  one  large  room  which  is  light  and  well  ventilated. 
There  were  three  women  here  at  the  time  of  inspection.  They  are  the  cooks 
ind  the  laundresses  for  the  institution. 

The  superintendent  lives  in  a small  stone  cottage  near  the  jail  building. 

All  prisoners,  except  a few  trusties,  wear  chains  on  their  feet.  When  a 
nan  is  sent  to  the  house,  a chain  is  riveted  on  his  feet,  and  it  is  never  removed 
mtil  he  is  dismissed  or  promoted  to  the  position  of  trusty.  The  men  must  wear 
heir  irons  day  and  night,  week  in  and  week  out. 


ADEXANDER  COUNTY  AEMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  25,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  R.  Bunch. 

Extensive  repairs  are  being  made  at  the  Alexander  County  almshouse.  An 
cppropriation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  repairs,  labor  and  new 
arm  implements  was  made  September  1,  1914. 

The  farm  consists  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  of  which  less 
han  half  is  under  cultivation.  The  estimated  value  of  the  plant  is  thirty-eight 
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thousand  dollars.  The  grounds  are  grass  covered  and  have  a few  shade  trees. 
There  is  an  appearance  of  order  and  cleanliness  in  every  part  of  the  grounds.  The 
farm  is  twelve  miles  from  Cairo,  the  county  seat.  i 

The  superintendent’s  cottage  is  an  attractive  small  house.  A considerable 
distance  from  it  is  the  inmates’  house.  This  is  a long  two-story  building,  propped 
on  high  stilts  above  the  ground.  The  basement  is  entirely  on  the  ground  level. 
The  front  door  is  reached  by  a flight  of  sixteen  steps,  a hard  climb  for  an  aged, 
infirm  person.  This  height  is  said  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  spring  over- 
flows from  the  river.  A veranda  entirely  surrounds  the  house. 

At  the  front  of  the  building  is  the  main  sitting  room  which  extends  across  the 
width  of  the  house.  From  it  a hall  runs  through  the  house  to  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  at  the  rear.  There  are  four  bedrooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  plaster  patches,  which  have  not  been  painted  or 
calcimined.  The  superintendent  said  that  all  walls  and  ceilings  are  to  be  painted 
in  the  near  future.  The  mended  places  stretch  in  long  lines  over  walls  and  ceil- 
ings. The  floors  need  paint. 

The  sitting  room  and  the  bedrooms  are  furnished  with  very  shabby  furniture. 
They  were  fairly  clean,  but  there  was  a very  musty  odor  over  the  entire  house, 
due  to  the  closed  windows. 

On  the  first  floor  were  six  white  men  and  a negress  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
years  old.  The  negress’  room  was  less  clean  than  the  rooms  of  the  men,  and 
the  air  was  heavy  with  odors.  The  only  toilet  facilities  were  pans  and  buckets. 

The  dining  room  at  the  end  of  the  long  hall  was  clean.  The  dishes  were  old 
and  cracked.  The  dinner  was  on  the  table.  The  meat  was  of  good  quality 
and  well  cooked.  The  beans  were  good.  The  potatoes  were  dark  and  waterv 
and  the  bread  was  hard  and  stale.  The  kitchen  was  clean  and  orderly.  All! 
cooking  is  done  by  a male  inmate  who  has  been  doing  this  work  for  eleven 
years. 

The  negroes  sleep  on  the  second  floor.  The  stairs  were  clean,  but  the  odor 
was  disgusting.  The  rooms  were  fairly  clean,  but  the  odors  were  very  foul.  The 
bed  linen  in  all  rooms,  even  those  not  occupied  by  inmates,  was  very  dirty.  There 
were  numerous  signs  of  bedbugs.  The  rooms  were  similar  to  those  on  the  first 
floor. 

The  storerooms,  lumber  room  and  meat  closet  are  in  the  basement.  In  the 
storeroom  were  piled  the  pine  coffins,  clothing,  sugar  and  canned  goods. 

In  the  lumber  room  stood  a bathtub  into  which  water  has  never  been  poured. 
It  was  full  of  gunny  sacks.  This  tub  was  brought  here  several  years  ago  and  has! 
never  been  set.  There  is  a sewage  connection  for  it  in  a corner  of  the  room,  bull 
the  tub  stands  in  the  center  of  the  room,  a receptacle  for  all  articles  except  human 
bodies. 

The  meat  room  was  dirty.  There  had  been  no  meat  brought  into  it  since  cold 
weather,  but  on  the  table  were  the  feet  and  parts  of  the  bodies  of  hogs.  They 
were  black  with  caked  blood  and  the  dead  flesh  had  shriveled  on  them.  The 
room  was  strewn  with  dirty  salt  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  dark  sawdust 
In  this  room  v^as  kept  the  lard.  There  was  an  open  jar  from  which  is  taken  the 
lard  for  the  daily  use. 

There  were  several  large  crocks  of  milk  on  the  back  porch  of  the  superin- 
tendent’s house.  It  was  a warm  day  and  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  care 
of  the  milk  except  to  cover  it  with  dirty  wooden  covers.  A pound  of  butter  stood 
uncovered  on  the  porch  table.  The  superintendent’s  family  was  away  for  the  day 

A basket  of  bread  was  on  the  porch.  This  was  the  fresh  bread  for  the  alms- 
house and  it  was  so  hard  that  the  sides  refused  to  yield  to  the  severest  pressure 

A new  outside  toilet  has  been  recently  built.  It  was  clean  and  well  painted 
There  is  only  one  toilet  for  all  inmates. 

There  are  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  inmates  at  the  farm,  but  n( 
arrangements  for  separation  of  men  and  women  are  made.  It  would  not  b( 
possible,  under  the  present  accommodations,  to  separate  them. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a year  and  turni 
back  to  the  county  all  funds  from  the  sale  of  produce.  There  is  no  system  o 
bookkeeping  to  show  the  amount  of  produce  raised.  The  return  for  the  last  yea 
was  about  $500.  The  appropriation  for  the  year  is  $2,000,  in  addition  to  thi 
amount  for  repairs,  labor  and  farm  implements. 

There  are  seven  mules,  fifteen  cows — five  of  them  giving  milk — and  om 
hundred  and  fifty  pigs.  There  are  eight  acres  of  garden,  forty-five  of  wheat 
forty-five  of  corn,  fifteen  of  alfalfa  and  oats  and  the  remainder  is  in  timber  an( 
pasture. 


aiiExaitdeb;  county  jaiz.. 

Inspected  April  23,  1915.  Sheriff,  E.  A.  Burke. 

Alexander  County  confines  its  prisoners  in  a dungeon  in  the  courthous 
basement.  So  dark  is  the  place  that  electric  lights  must  burn  all  day.  Th 
main  prison  is  a small  room,  dark,  damp,  ill  smelling.  The  cage  has  four  cells 
two  on  each  side  of  a latticed  corridor.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  exhalation 
of  fourteen  pairs  of  lungs  and  reeked  with  the  odors  of  crowded,  unwashe 
bodies. 

Fourteen  men  were  crowded  in  a space  where  there  was  not  enough  oxyge 
for  one.  The  electric  lights  do  not  light  the  cells  but  shine  dimly  in  the  cag< 
the  men’s  faces  are  almost  indistinguishable,  except  when  directly  beneath  th 
lights. 

Buckets  and  toilets  provide  the  only  sanitary  facilities  and  they  are  utterl  -*1 
inadequate.  No  bathtubs  are  provided.  The  county  furnishes  towels  and  soa  ? 
but  no  changes  of  underwear.  A prisoner  can  not  be  required  to  bathe  an 
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change  when  admitted,  because  there  are  no  tubs  and  no  clothes.  He  and  all 
the  vermin  and  disease  he  may  bring  with  him  are  thrown  into  a cage  with  a 
dozen  or  more  other  prisoners — clean,  dirty,  healthy  or  diseased — there  to 
remain  in  darkness  and  dampness  for  weeks  and  months.  The  men  are  kept 
herded  in  the  cage  all  the  time,  as  the  walls  of  the  rooms  are  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  them. 

Prisoners  charged  with  minor  offenses  are  placed  in  a large  room  which  is 
fairly  well  lighted.  It  contains  a three-story  iron  frame  for  canvas  hammocks 
and  a toilet.  There  are  also  two  narrow  rooms,  each  with  a two-story  cot  frame. 
One  contains  a bucket  and  one  an  old  toilet. 

The  kitchen  is  dark  and  ill  ventilated.  All  rooms  are  beneath  the  ground 
level;  all  are  ill  ventilated,  not  one  can  receive  clear,  fresh  air  and  all  are  damp. 

The  jailer  is  certainly  to  be  commended  for  keeping  the  wretched  quarters 
as  clean  as  it  is  possible  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Whitewash,  liberally 
applied,  decreases  the  dampness  and  the  darkness  and  greatly  improves  the 
appearance  of  the  entire  place. 

The  fourteen  men  in  the  cage  were  all  awaiting  trial.  They  were  pre- 
sumably innocent  men.  They  are  herded  into  a pen  not  fit  for  the  lowest  beasts, 
deprived  of  light,  air  and  the  ordinary  decencies  of  the  body. 

This  jail  has  been  condemned  for  many  years.  It  is  not  only  a disgrace  to 
the  humanity  of  a county,  but  it  is  a positive  menace  to  public  health.  The 
[entire  building  is  made  insanitary  by  the  crowding  together  in  the  basement  of 
all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  in  every  stage  of  health  or  disease,  without  air 
or  light  or  decent  toilet  facilities. 

. Fortunately,  the  county  is  considering  plans  for  a new  jail.  The  people  of 
Alexander  County  believe  the  present  one  is  a disgrace  to  the  county  and  that 
a new  one  should  be  immediately  built. 

Minors  are  not  confined  here.  Three  probation  officers  take  care  of  the 
minors  and  even  boys  of  nineteen  and  twenty  have  been  taken  to  the  Southern 
[Orphans’  Home.  This  home  is  practically  a detention  home.  Delinquent  and 

I ‘dependent  children  are  committed  to  it  and  are  held  here  awaiting  trial  and 
final  disposition. 

County  cases  are  allowed  to  work  out  fines  on  the  streets.  Men  working 
are  given  three  meals  a day.  Others  are  given  two  meals.  The  prisoners  say 
they  are  well  fed  and  kindly  treated. 

I The  sheriff  is  allowed  a per  diem  of  fifty-five  cents  for  each  prisoner.  He 
employs  a jailer  at  a salary  of  sixty  dollars  a month. 

JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  23,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial: 

January  16,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  February  17,  burglary  and  larceny — 2; 
March  24,  burglary — 1;  assault  to  commit  murder — 1;  March  27,  larceny — 2; 
March  11,  assault  to  murder — 1;  March  14,  murder — 1;  March  24,  burglary — 1; 
April  11,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1;  April  12,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1;  burglary 
find  larceny — 3;  April  14,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  April  16,  assault  with  deadly 
weapon — 1. 

Serving  sentence: 

Contempt  of  court — 1. 


ALEXANDER  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

The  county  commissioners  of  Alexander  County  and  the  Associated  Chari- 
ies  of  Cairo  cooperate  in  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  Associated  Charities  was 
irganized  last  November,  and  during  the  winter  months  raised  and  expended 
'or  the  poor  of  Cairo  nearly  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  three  commissioners  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor.  Appeals  for  aid  are 
nvestigated  either  by  the  commissioners  or  the  members  of  the  Associated 
lharities  before  relief  is  given.  All  orders  are  written,  and  must  be  attached  to 
temized  bills. 

' Mrs.  J.  J.  Rendleman  is  probation  officer  for  the  dependent  and  delinquent 
rhite  children  of  the  county  and  Mrs.  Arfetter  Miller  takes  care  of  the  colored 
■hildren.  Neither  receives  pay.  Dependent  and  delinquent  children  are  taken 
o the  Southern  Illinois  Orphan  Asylum  of  Cairo.  Children  are  committed  to  the 
Lsylum  by  the  court.  Thirty  dollars  a month  is  paid  this  institution  by  the 
I'.ounty,  and  thirty  dollars  a month  by  the  city. 

Two  mothers  receive  pensions  of  $15  and  $20  a month  respectively.  A 
)robation  officer,  H.  B.  Davidson,  is  paid  per  diem  for  investigating  the  cases, 
''he  sick  poor  are  sent  to  St.  Mary’s  infirmary  and  cared  for  at  county  expense. 

Inspection  of  the  public  schools  has  recently  been  made  by  a trained  nurse, 
/ho  is  paid  by  the  woman’s  club  and  the  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $4,000;  alms- 
lOuse,  $5,000;  charitable  institutions,  $750. 


BOND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  May  30,  1915.  Superintendent,  R.  C.  Allen. 

The  Bond  County  almshouse  is  in  the  city  of  Greenville.  It  is  a large, 
ellow,  two-story  brick  house,  set  in  a beautiful  lawn.  The  lawn  is  shaded  by 
irge  trees.  Ornamental  shrubs  and  flower  beds  are  scattered  over  the  lawn, 
'he  entire  place  has  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  prosperity. 
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There  are  seventeen  and  one-half  acres  in  the  farm  and  every  foot  of  the 
land  in  under  cultivation.  So  well  is  the  little  farm  managed  that  the  institu- 
tion is  self-supporting  and  turns  a small  sum  into  the  county  treasury  every 
year. 

The  house  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The  interior  of 
the  house  is  bare,  dreary  and  very  clean.  The  rooms  are  large  and  scantily 
furnished.  The  women’s  sleeping  room  is  a large  room  on  the  first  floor.  It 
contains  a cell  for  the  insane,  and  this  cell,  although  not  locked,  is  used  as  a 
sleeping  corner  for  one  of  the  women.  Three  women  occupy  this  room — a very 
old  and  helpless  negress,  a young  insane  woman  and  a feeble-minded  woman. 
The  old  negress  is  entirely  helpless  and  is  confined  all  day  to  her  bed.  A man 
lives  in  an  outhouse  which  is  kept  very  celan. 

There  were  four  inmates  at  the  time  of  inspection.  During  the  winter 
months  tramps  and  transients  of  all  kinds  are  cared  for. 

The  dining  room  is  a large,  bare  room.  The  tables  are  covered  with  very  old 
oilcloth.  In  the  hall  is  a bathtub,  but  it  is  seldom  used. 

All  work  is  done  by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  who  are  eighty-three 
and  seventy-nine  years  of  age  respectively.  They  have  been  here  nine  years 
and  have  brought  the  place  to  its  excellent  condition  by  extremely  hard  work. 
No  help  has  ever  been  employed  by  them.  The  lawns,  gardens  and  orchards 
are  cared  for  by  the  aged  superintendent,  and  his  wife  does  all  of  the  cooking, 
waits  on  the  inmates,  keeps  the  house  in  order,  raises  several  hundi-ed  chickens 
a year  and  works  in  the  gardens.  For  their  work  in  making  the  almshouse 
self-supporting  and  for  their  very  kindly  care  of  the  inmates  they  receive  $375 
a year.  The  greatest  need  of  this  almshouse  is  an  allowance  for  help  for  the 
superintendent  and  his  wife. 

The  case  of  the  young  insane  woman  was  discussed  with  the  county  judge, 
county  physician  and  State’s  attorney,  and  an  immediate  investigation  was 
promised. 


BOND  COUNTY  JAII,. 

Inspected  May  29,  1915.  Sheriff,  L.  D.  Royer. 

The  Bond  County  jail  is  a large,  dark,  damp,  insanitary  room.  The  sheriff’s 
residence  is  heavily  shaded  and  the  rooms  are  dark  and  damp. 

The  main  prison  room  is  dimly  lighted  by  two  windows  at  each  of  two 
sides  and  one  window  on  a third  side.  The  windows  are  barred,  both  inside  and 
out,  and  can  not  be  opened.  No  fresh  air  can  enter  this  room,  and  as  the 
windows  can  not  be  washed,  the  light  is  shut  out.  The  walls  and  floor  are  very 
damp. 

The  cage  has  four  cells,  two  on  each  side  of  a small  corridor.  The  cell 
doors  are  latticed  and  the  backs  of  the  cells  are  latticed.  There  is  a toilet  and 
a stand  in  the  cage  corridor.  The  plumbing  was  out  of  order  and  the  floor  around 
the  toilet  was  wet. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  an  old  stove  and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  There  is 
no  tub  except  a metal  laundry  tub,  which  is  brought  in  when  the  prisoners  wish 
to  bathe.  The  cells  have  canvas  hammocks,  good  blankets  and  pillows. 

The  women’s  section  is  on  the  second  floor.  There  are  two  cells  with  latticed 
doors  and  windows.  There  is  a toilet  in  each.  They  are  very  dark  and  ill  venti- 
lated. Insane  persons  are  sometimes  placed  in  these  cells.  A person  adjudged  j| 
insane  can  not  be  taken  away  from  Greenville  until  a morning  train,  but  must  b< 
held  all  night  in  one  of  these  cells.  An  oil  stove  is  used  to  heat  the  cells  and  ar  5; 
insane  person  must  either  be  left  in  a very  cold  cell  or  be  exposed  to  the  great 
risk  of  fire.  j. 

Fifty  prisoners  are  confined  in  this  jail.  The  jailer  receives  twenty-flve  cents  j, 
a meal  for  city  prisoners  and  twenty  cents  a meal  for  county  prisoners.  A boj  fj 
of  twenty  was  the  only  prisoner  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  He  was  hek 
on  a charge  of  stealing  chickens.  He  was  receiving  the  best  of  treatment,  gooc  jt 
food  and  plenty  of  reading  matter. 

A rearrangement  of  the  windows  of  the  prison  room  would  improve  the  venti 
lation  and  light.  The  plumbing  should  be  repaired.  The  jail  is  in  need  of  white  p, 
wash  and  paint.  The  two  cells  on  the  second  floor  should  be  abandoned.  r; 


BOND  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIBB.  1 

t 

The  nine  supervisors  of  Bond  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  theij  i® 
respective  townships  without  pay. 

No  appropriation  for  the  almshouse  is  made,  as  this  institution  is  self  it 
supporting.  Orders  for  the  poor  must  be  written,  and  itemized  bills  must  bj  pi 
presented.  A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept  and  claims  are  classifies  i] 
in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board. 

Three  mothers’  pensions  have  just  been  allowed.  One  mother  with  thre  [j 
children  receives  six  dollars  a week  ; one  with  four,  receives  five  dollars  a week  jj 
and  one  with  six,  receives  five  dollars  a week.  The  supervisors  act  as  pro 
bation  officers  in  their  respective  townships.  id 

Eight  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  ten  dollars  a month  each.  Fifty  do!  n 
lars  is  allowed  for  the  burial  of  an  old  soldier.  The  county  physician  receive 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year  for  services  at  the  jail,  almshouse  and  I m 
Greenville  Township.  t 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Support  of  poor,  $4,000;  bllm 
$800;  mothers’  pensions,  $1,000.  Iui 
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BOONE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  November  30,  1915.  Superintendent,  A.  E.  McCorvie. 

“Whereas,  The  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  has  purchased  a poor 
’arm  and  is  causing  to  be  erected  thereon  an  almshouse,  that  the  poor  of 
:his  county  shall  have  a suitable  home  and  be  properly  cared  for  as  the  laws 
Df  this  State  provide ; and 

“Whereas,  It  is  necessary  that  a superintendent  for  said  farm  and  almshouse 
De  engaged  and  a salary  established  for  his  services  as  such  ; now,  therefore,  be 
it, 

“Resolved,  that  in  selecting  and  engaging  a superintendent  the  following 
requirements  and  qualifications  shall  be  duly  considered  by  this  board : 

“That  he  shall  be  a resident  of  this  county  ; that  he  shall  have  a fair  knowl- 
3dge  of  farming  and  agriculture  ; that  he  shall  be  a married  man,  and  that  the 
moral  and  social  status  of  his  wife,  whose  position  will  be  virtually  that  of  matron, 
shall  have  due  importance  and  consideration ; that  he  shall  be  a man  of  such 
ability  as  to  secure  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  happiness  and  comfort  for  the 
wards  and  inmates,  as  well  as  economy  in  the  business  management  of  said 
institution ; that  he  shall  be  possessed  of  sufficient  executive  ability  to  care  for. 
Lead  and  instruct  the  inmates  towards  a harmonious  cooperation  in  the  services 
and  assistance  that  they  may  willingly  render  in  the  maintenance  of  said  home 
and  surroundings ; and  a man  whose  heart  and  sympathies  are  such  as  shall 
accord  the  said  inmates  the  greatest  humane  treatment. 

“And  this  board,  while  recognizing  that  it  is  possible,  and  to  a certain  extent 
may  be  advisable,  to  receive  from  patients  a limited  amount  of  services  in  opera- 
ting and  maintaining  said  farm  and  premises,  it  is  nevertheless,  not  the  wish  of 
:his  board  that  they  be  compelled  to  perform  manual  labor  against  their  wishes, 
Dut  that  in  securing  whatever  services  that  they  may  render,  such  superin- 
:endent  shall  be  possessed  of  such  administrative  ability  as  to  ascertain  from  each 
)f  said  wards  their  natural  tastes,  inclinations  and  desires  as  to  the  particular 
Hind  of  service  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  which  they  may  be  willing  to 
berform,  and  adjust  said  inmates  to  the  belief  and  knowledge  that  it  is  their  home 
lind  to  impress  upon  them  individual  responsibility  to  the  extent  of  their  taking 
i special  interest  in  the  success  of  its  management. 

“This  board  verily  believes  that  such  inmates  (who  are  physically  able) 
may  be  qualified  to  assume  certain  responsibilities  in  the  various  departments, 
md  that  they  should  be  consulted  in  being  selected  and  assigned  to  each  division 
50  they  may  take  a special  interest  and  pride  in  rendering  assistance  in  keeping 
ind  beautifying  that  which  is  to  them  the  only  spot  on  earth  they  can  call  home, 
whatever  little  help  that  may  render,  to  be  on  their  own  volition  and  a pleasure 
!’or  them  to  perform.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  board,  and  further  resolved  and 
ietermined,  that  the  ownership  of  everything  produced,  raised,  fed,  held  and 
naintained  on  said  farm  shall  be  in  the  said  County  of  Boone. 

“That  all  supplies  used  shall  be  furnished  by  this  county;  heat,  light,  fuel, 
provisions,  groceries,  etc.,  of  all  kinds  required,  shall  be  furnished  and  be  paid 
'or  by  this  county,  upon  bills  and  claims  duly  presented,  properly  subscribed 
md  sworn  to  by  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  furnishing  the  same,  and  passed 
upon  and  audited  in  open  session  by  this  board.  That  the  superintendent,  his 
mmediate  family  and  whatever  help  may  be  actually  needed  in  the  operation 
)f  said  premises,  shall  have  the  advantage  and  use  of  such  supplies  as  herein- 
ibove  set  forth. 

I “But  that  in  consideration  of  such  the  said  superintendent  and  family  are 
'ixpected  and  required  to  do  and  perform  all  of  the  work  on  said  farm,  alms- 
liouse  and  premises,  for  a stipulated  salary,  to  be  determined  by  this  board,  and 
jvhatever  extra  help  that  may  be  required  shall  be  paid  for  from  the  funds 
md  out  of  the  salary  awarded  to  said  superintendent:  this  board  assuming  no 
esponsibility  or  liability  whatever  for  the  payment  of  any  extra  help  that  may 
)e  required,  and  this  county  is  to  look  only  to  said  superintendent  for  the  faith- 
ul  and  successful  management  of  said  premises;  be  it  further 
! “Resolved,  that  it  is  the  aim  of  this  board : First,  to  furnish  the  poor  of  this 
l-.ounty  with  a home  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  to 
)roperly  provide  and  make  them  happy  and  contended  during  their  declining 
i’^ears;  second,  to  secure  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  efficiency  and  economy 
n the  business  mianagement  of  said  institution.” 

These  resolutions,  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  super- 
'isors  of  Boone  County,  express  the  policy  upon  which  the  Boone  County  alms- 
'louse  is  conducted.  This  is  the  only  almshouse  on  record  in  the  State,  in  which 
he  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inmates  is,  by  formal  decree,  made  of  more 
mportance  than  the  conduct  of  the  farm  or  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  new  almshouse  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1914.  When  the  question 
■f  a suitable  superintendent  was  considered,  the  foregoing  resolutions  were 
lublished  before  applications  were  considered.  The  superintendent  chosen  was 
, man  believed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  resolutions. 

Previous  to  the  year  1914,  the  Boone  County  poor  were  boarded  at  county 
xpense  in  the  home  of  a farmer.  When  the  county  decided  to  adopt  a different 
k nethod  of  caring  for  their  dependents,  an  entirely  new  plant  was  necessary. 

0 )ne  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  land  was  bought  a short  distance  from  Belvi- 
ere.  The  cost  of  the  land  was  $130  an  acre.  The  main  building  was  erected 

01  t a cost  of  $30,000. 

e The  building  is  a two-story  brick  structure  with  a deep  basement.  The 
1 nly  wood  in  the  building  is  in  the  doors  and  window  frames.  The  floors  are 
^ f cement.  The  wainscot  is  a composition.  The  walls  are  white. 

Dt  The  county  did  not  make  the  mistake  made  by  several  counties  which  have 
uilt  new  institutions,  of  having  a building  large  enough  to  accommodate  more 
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dependants  than  the  county  has  ever  had.  The  Boone  County  almshouse  will 
accommodate  several  more  than  its  present  population,  but  is  not  unnecessarily 
larg-e. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  at  the  front.  A corridor  extends  from  the 
superintendent’s  quarters  to  the  north  end  of  the  building  and  there  are  rooms 
on  both  sides.  On  one  side  are  a linen  room  and  three  bedrooms.  On  the  other 
are  two  bedrooms,  a bathroom  with  toilets,  stands  and  shower  and  a “lockup.” 
There  are  three  additional  toilets.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a large  room 
used  as  a ward  and  as  the  men’s  smoking  room. 

The  rooms  have  steam  radiators,  electric  lights,  and  ventilators.  Each  has 
a white  iron  bed  with  white  linen.  The  mattresses  are  straw  ticks.  The  ward 
opens  on  a large  porch. 

The  “lockup”  is  the  only  part  of  the  institution  concerning  which  criticism 
is  made.  The  State  law  absolutely  forbids  the  presence  of  an  insane  person  in  a 
county  almshouse.  The  superintendent  has  not  the  police  power  to  imprison 
an  inmate.  A lockup  is  only  a ghastly  and  unnecessary  reminder  of  a period  when 
the  insane  were  held  in  the  almshouses.  This  lockup  is  a light,  well  ventilated, 
padded  room  with  a barred  window,  a barred  door  and  an  adjoining  toilet.  As  a 
lockup  it  is  a good  lockup,  but  a lockup  should  not  be  found  in  any  almshouse. 

The  second  floor  is  for  women.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  nine 
inmates,  all  men.  The  second  floor  is  like  the  flrst  in  floor  plan.  Two  adjoining 
rooms  with  bath  and  toilets  are  reserved  for  sick  rooms.  One  room  can  be  fitted 
for  an  operating  room,  should  one  be  required. 

In  the  basement  are  the  furnace-room,  storerooms,  dining-room,  kitchen  and 
laundry.  The  dining-room  tables  are  covered  with  clean,  white  oil  cloth  and  the 
dishes  are  plain,  white  china.  The  laundry  has  every  labor  saving  convenience. 
The  rooms  were  all  in  excellent  order.  The  inmates  appeared  to  be  happy  and 
contented. 

The  grounds  have  been  put  in  order  under  the  direction  of  a landscape 
gardener.  Shrubs,  flowers  and  trees,  have  been  planted  and  drives  and  walks  have 
been  laid  out.  The  lawn  is  terraced.  All  new-building  debris  has  been  removed 

The  barn,  hog  houses  and  chicken  houses  are  new.  The  plans  of  the  board  tc 
secure  the  best  possible  equipment  have  been  carried  out,  not  only  in  the 
construction  of  the  inmates’  house,  but  in  barns,  outbuildings  and  fences. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,800  a year.  From  this  he  pays 
the  help.  One  man  and  two  women  are  employed. 

The  financial  conditions  of  an  almshouse  during  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, while  new  equipment  is  being  installed,  plan  of  operation  determined  upor 
and  details  worked  out,  necessarily  will  have  many  variations  and  may  or  maj 
not  be  indicative  of  similar  future  financial  conditions.  The  cost  of  the  inmates 
keep,  exclusive  of  the  superintendent’s  salary  and  the  improvements,  was  $1.7‘1 
a week. 

The  appropriation  for  maintenance  is  included  in  the  appropriation  for  out- 
door relief  and  the  superintendent’s  salary  is  included  in  the  appropriation  foi 
salaries  of  county  officers. 


BOONE  COUNTY  JAZI.. 

Inspected  November  30,  1915.  Sheriff,  Loomis  Shattuck. 

The  Boone  County  jail  was  built  about  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  an  annex  t< 
the  sheriff’s  residence  which  stands  in  the  courthouse  yard. 

The  first  floor  jail  room  has  three  windows  on  each  of  two  sides  and  tw< 
windows  on  the  third  side.  The  windows  are  opposite  each  other  and  opposit< 
the  open  spaces  of  the  cage  and  there  is  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  cage  contains  six  cells;  three  on  each  side  of  a wide  corridor.  Eacl 
cell  has  steel  wall  cots  with  mattress,  blankets,  pillows,  sheets  and  pillowcases 
The  mattresses  are  new,  clean  and  of  good  quality.  The  toilet  and  stand  ar< 
in  the  cage  corridor.  The  tub  is  in  the  jail  room. 

The  ironwork  has  recently  been  painted  a pale  gray.  The  cells  were  ver: 
clean.  A large  wood  table  is  in  the  cage  corridor.  The  prisoners’  meals  ar* 
served  on  it. 

The  second  floor  main  room  is  reserved  for  women.  It  is  similar  to  th' 
one  on  the  first  floor,  except  that  the  cage  has  four  cells  instead  of  six  an< 
there  is  no  bathtub.  There  are  two  detached  cells  for  the  insane. 

There  were  three  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  One  mai 
with  an  advanced  case  of ' tuberculosis  had  just  received  a sentence  of  fort; 
days  and  $300.  The  sheriff  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  isolate  this  mai 
from  the  other  prisoners.  He  could  not  be  placed  in  the  empty  woman’s  sectioi 
because  women  prisoners  were  to  be  brought  in.  The  two  detached  cells  wer 
too  close  to  the  women’s  quarters. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  sixty  cents  for  the  food  of  eacl 
prisoner. 

BOONE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence: 

October  18,  peace  bond — 1,  6 months;  October  7,  selling  liquor — 2,  290  days 
600  days;  November  24,  selling  liquor — 1,  40  days  and  $300. 


BOONE  COUNTY  OUTBOOB  BEEIEP. 

The  ten  supervisors  of  Boone  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  thei 
townships.  There  is  one  paid  overseer  for  Belvidere.  Jesse  F.  Hannah  is  th 
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I overseer.  He  is  also  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court  and  truant  officer  for 
I Belvidere.  His  salary  from  the  county  is  $800  a year. 

The  outdoor  relief  funds  are  expended  on  a plan  of  constructive  aid  to 
i children  and  families.  Prevention  of  dependency  instead  of  pauperization  is  the 
policy  under  which  the  outdoor  funds  are  distributed.  The  records  of  the  fam- 
ilies receiving  county  aid  are  a strong  argument  for  the  sound  judgment  that  is 
shown  in  the  method  of  granting  assistance.  Particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  care  of  children  and  to  their  education.  Mothers’  pensions  are  not  given,  but 
parents  who  are  in  need  of  partial  or  complete  aid  are  given  assistance  as  long 
as  it  is  necessary,  and  the  aid  is  not  given  in  a niggardly  fashion. 

" The  blind  have  not  been  pensioned.  There  is  no  appointed  county  physician. 
I The  supervisors,  overseers,  almshouse  superintendent  and  sheriff  employ  physi- 
I clans  and  bills  must  be  signed  by  the  persons  calling  the  physician. 

Supervisors’  orders  must  be  written.  A bill  must  be  itemized  and  sworn  to. 
Claims  are  not  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board, 
but  the  clerk’s  classified  register  and  the  method  of  preparing  warrants  show 
j the  expenditures  for  all  purposes.  Annual  statements  of  expenditures  for  differ- 
i ent  purposes  are  not  made. 

I The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Relief  of  the  poor,  $8,000; 
dieting  prisoners,  $1,000;  burial  of  old  soldiers,  $200.  The  salaries  of  the  alms- 
house superintendent  and  the  overseer  of  the  poor  are  included  under  the  appro- 
priation for  salaries  of  county  officers  for  the  almshouse.  Repairs  are  included 
under  appropriations  for  repairs  on  county  buildings.  There  was  no  separate 
appropriation  for  the  almshouse. 


BELVIDERE. 

' ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Belvidere  is  made  up  of  the  relief  societies  of 
jt  the  town.  There  are  no  paid  workers.  One  thousand  dollars  in  groceries,  rent, 
clothing  and  other  forms  of  assistance  were  expended  in  the  last  year.  Aid  was 
given  to  fifty  families.  The  work  of  investigation  and  distribution  is  divided 
I among  the  wards.  Mrs.  George  Covey  is  chairman  of  the  ward  committees, 
j,  O.  H.  Wright  is  president  of  the  association,  A.  F.  Conklin  is  secretary. 

I SALVATION  ARMY. 

The  Salvation  Army  of  Belvidere  conducts  an  industrial  school  for  girls. 
There  are  fifty  girls  in  the  cooking  and  sewing  classes.  Two  hundred  garments 
were  made  in  the  last  three  months. 


BROWN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  May  14,  1915.  R.  N.  Childers,  Superintendent. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  two  men  manifestly  insane  in  this 
i almshouse.  One  was  about  eighty-five  years  old.  He  lay  almost  naked  on  a 
1 very  filthy  bed.  The  only  covering  of  the  bed  was  a comfort  which  was  stained 
I and  foul  smelling.  The  man  wore  a very  ragged,  dirty  pair  of  overalls.  His 

ifeet  were  bare  and  were  very  dark,  but  whether  from  dirt  or  skin  discoloration 
the  inspector  could  not  determine.  The  man  was  sleeping  heavily.  The  odors 
of  the  room  were  very  bad. 

I The  superintendent  stated  that  the  man  is  at  times  almost  uncontrollable, 
f that  he  sleeps  heavilj'’  at  times  and  then  when  awake  will  not  remain  in  bed  or 
ibe  quiet,  that  he  crawls  under  the  bed,  destroys  furniture,  tears  paper  from  the 
walls  and  is  in  other  ways  unmanageable. 

! . No  help  is  employed,  and  the  only  persons  who  can  wait  on  the  inmates  are 
the  superintendent  and  his  wife.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  helpless 
r inmates  the  necessary  attention,  and  this  man  cp.n  not  be  properly  cared  for. 

I There  is  a question  in  the  mind  of  the  inspector  whether  or  not  this  man  would 
appear  to  be  insane  if  he  were  properly  cared  for.  The  superintendent  says  it 
,1  is  impossible  to  care  for  him  under  present  conditions.  His  name  is  Ithmar 

i Moses. 

In  a barred  cell  in  an  outhouse  is  a man  about  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  is 
unquestionably  insane.  He  is  crippled  but  is  as  restless  as  his  maimed  condi- 
tion will  permit.  He  crawls  on  the  fioor,  talks  irrationally  and  will  not  eat 
unless  fed.  The  only  person  who  can  take  care  of  him  is  the  superintendent. 
Another  inmate  feeds  him.  On  the  day  of  inspection  he  had  refused  to  eat  and 
his  untasted  food  had  been  left  in  the  cell.  His  name  is  Brice  Shepherd.  The 
State’s  attorney  and  the  county  judge  were  interviewed  and  the  judge  assured 
the  inspector  that  the  cases  would  be  immediately  investigated. 

The  Brown  County  almshouse  is  near  Timewell,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
county  seat.  It  is  a frame  building  with  a long  wing  extending  toward  the 
south,  which  is  used  for  the  inmates’  quarters. 

The  building  is  in  need  of  paint,  both  inside  and  out.  The  house  and  the 
outbuildings  are  dilapidated,  badly  run  down  and  the  entire  plant  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a place  on  which  no  repairs  have  been  made  for  several  years. 

The  superintendent’s  quarters  are  in  the  front  of  the  house.  The  kitchen; 
which  is  also  the  dining-room,  is  at  the  front  of  the  house.  It  is  a large  room 
and  was  in  fairly  good  order. 

A partition  divides  the  men’s  and  women’s  sections.  The  women’s  is  at  the 
left.  It  is  a long  hall  with  small  rooms  on  one  side.  The  ventilation  is  very 
poor.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  next  to  the  superintendent’s  rooms,  is  a bathroom 
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with  good  fixtures.  The  water  plant  is  connected  with  a cistern  and  the  water 
in  the  cistern  is  so  low  that  the  bathroom  can  not  be  used. 

The  rooms  are  small,  the  beds  have  very  old,  worn  covers.  The  odors  are 
very  bad.  The  rooms  are  dirty. 

There  are  three  women  and  eleven  men  in  this  house.  One  man  chops  wood,  j 
one  woman  helps  a little  with  the  ironing.  This  is  the  only  help  the  superin-  I 
tendent  and  his  wife  have.  The  county  makes  no  allowance  for  help,  and  if  any  [ 
is  employed  the  superintendent  must  bear  the  expense.  Two  of  the  women  are  j 
entirely  helpless,  two  of  the  men  are  insane,  one  is  a cripple  and  four  are  feeble-  } 
minded.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  house  to  be  clean  j 
or  for  the  inmates  to  be  cared  for.  The  superintendent  and  his  wife  treat  the  I 
inmates  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  keep  the  place  in  as  good  order  as  is 
possible  with  the  entirely  inadequate  facilities. 

The  men’s  quarters  are  like  the  women’s  and  are  equally  dreary  and  untidy. 
In  one  room  is  the  old  man,  Ithmar  Moses,  whose  condition  was  described  in 
another  paragraph.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  acetylene.  | 

A high  board  fence  separates  the  men’s  yard  from  the  women’s  in  the  rear  i 
of  the  wing.  i 

There  is  a small  two-room  outhouse  a short  distance  from  the  main  building.  | 
One  room  is  used  for  the  insane.  There  was  a man  in  it  at  the  time  of  inspec-  f 
tion,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  man  crawls  about  on  the  fioor,  and  I 
the  superintendent  has  placed  a heavy  layer  of  straw  on  the  floor  and  covered  it 
with  an  old  carpet  in  order  to  protect  the  man’s  knees. 

In  the  laundry  there  has  been  installed  a gasoline  engine  to  operate  a wash- 
ing machine.  This  is  the  only  assistance  the  county  gives  the  managers  in  the 
care  of  the  inmates  and  in  the  work  of  the  place. 

The  conditions  that  exist  in  this  almshouse  are  a reproach  to  the  county. 
The  superintendent  can  not  possibly  manage  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  seven  5 
acres  and  take  care  of  eleven  almost  helpless  men  and  women  without  help.  The 
countj^  makes  no  allowance  for  help,  and  as  the  superintendent’s  salary  is  only 
six  hundred  dollars  a year,  he  can  not  be  expected  to  expend  very  much  of  this 
for  help.  The  consequence  is  that  the  inmates  are  not  properly  cared  for — 
although  the  greatest  kindness  is  shown  them — the  rooms  are  very  dirty,  the 
buildings  are  run  down  and  good  food  can  not  be  given. 

Seventy  acres  of  the  farm  are  under  cultivation.  The  superintendent  must 
furnish  his  own  horses  and  farming  implements. 

The  cost  of  managing  this  place  could  not  be  estimated.  The  county  clerk 
stated  that  the  inspector’s  inquiry  of  the  cost  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  been  made.  The  appropriation  of  $2,500  for  outdoor  relief  and  the  care  of 
the  poor  in  the  almshouse  is  used  for  both  purposes,  and  the  reports  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  do  not  show  a division  of  the  accounts. 

A reasonable  allowance  for  help  would  greatly  improve  conditions.  The 
superintendent  and  his  wife  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  conditions  that 
exist  at  the  present  time.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  almshouse  would  prob- 
ably be  of  assistance  in  determining  what  the  county  should  spend  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  farm  and  the  care  of  the  eleven  inmates. 


BROWN  COUNTY  JAIB. 

Inspected  May  14,  1915.  J.  V.  Logan,  Sheriff. 

The  Brown  County  jail  is  a two-story  two-room  stone  building  in  the  court- 
house square.  The  first  floor  is  one  large  room  from  which  open  two  cells  and  a I 
toilet.  The  windows  are  small.  The  room  and  cells  are  dark  and  damp.  Thera  j 
are  no  air  currents  through  the  rooms. 

There  is  running  water  in  the  toilet,  but  all  other  water  must  be  carried. 
The  cots  are  in  good  condition  and  have  fairly  good  blankets.  There  were  no 
traces  of  vermin  and  the  jail  was  very  clean. 

The  second  floor  is  not  used.  It  is  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  the  floors 
are  of  wood  and  there  is  no  toilet. 

Women  are  not  confined  in  this  building,  but  are  kept  in  a room  in  the  court- 
house. Children  and  minors  are  confined  with  other  prisoners.  Fortunately,  H 
there  are  seldom  any  prisoners  in  the  jail.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there  was  I 
one  man,  serving  a six  months’  sentence  for  obtaining  money  under  false! 
j)r0t6ns©s  J 

The  sheriff  receives  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a day  for  each  prisoner 
and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  fifty  cents  each. 

This  jail  is  so  dark  and  damp  that  it  is  not  safe  to  confine  anyone  in  it.  No 
arrangements  are  made  for  separating  different  classes  of  prisoners.  With  sev- 
eral prisoners  in  this  jail  it  would  be  absolutely  insanitary. 


BROWN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RBI.ZBF. 

The  only  appropriation  for  charitable  and  penal  purposes  made  by  Brown 
County  is  “For  the  care  of  the  poor,  $2,500.’’  In  this  amount  are  included  the 
expenses  of  the  almshouse  and  the  overseer’s  orders. 

Statements  of  annual  expenditures  are  not  made.  Claims  are  not  classified 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board,  and  a classified  register  of  county  orders 
is  not  kept.  The  only  means  by  which  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  different 
purposes  can  be  made  is  by  going  through  the  unclassified  claims  allowed  by  the 
board,  and  as  many  of  these  claims  are  not  recorded  as  almshouse  or  overseer’s 
orders;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  this  estimate.  The  appropriation  is  the 
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same  every  year  and  is  made  according-  to  custom  and  not  according  to  amounts 
expended.  The  county  officials  stated  that  they  did  not  know  even  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  almshouse  nor  the  amount  expended  for  outdoor  relief. 

Overseers’  orders  are  verbal,  but  itemized  bills  must  be  presented.  The  nine 
supervisors  act  as  overseers  for  their  townships. 

The  county  physicians  bid  for  the  position.  Two  are  appointed,  one  receiv- 
ing seventy-five  dollars  a year  and  the  other  receiving  fifty  dollars. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  All  aid  is  given  by  overseers’  orders. 


BUREAU  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSB. 

Inspected  September  3,  1915.  Superintendent,  F.  F.  A.  Steadry. 

The  Bureau  County  almshouse  has  a large  plant.  There  are  four  large  brick 
buildings,  three  for  the  inmates  and  one  for  the  superintendent. 

The  buildings  face  the  south.  The  administration  building  is  between  and 
on  a line  with  the  men’s  and  women’s  buildings.  The  quarters  for  men  and 
women  are  alike.  The  superintendent  lives  in  a handsome  two-story  brick  house 
east  of  the  woman’s  building. 

The  ornamental  fence  with  concrete  pillars  separates  the  grounds  from  the 
road.  In  the  center  of  the  front  lawn  is  a handsome  fountain.  The  grass  is 
thick  and  closely  cut.  There  are  many  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  kitchen  is  at  the  front  of  the  administration  building.  It  occupies  about 
one-fourth  of  the  first  floor.  The  scullery  is  behind  it.  On  the  west  side  is  the 
large  dining-room  with  seven  long  tables.  All  inmates  use  this  room.  There  are 
storerooms,  a refrigerator  room  and  a meat  room  on  this  floor. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a suite  of  rooms  used  for  sitting-rooms,  and  assembly . 
rooms.  Religious  services  are  held  here  once  a month.  At  the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor is  a large,  sunny  room  reserved  for  tubercular  men.  There  was  no  one  in  it 
at  the  time  of  inspection.  A ward  on  this  floor  is  used  for  sick  men.  The  other 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  occupied  by  male  inmates  and  servants. 

The  women’s  building  is  east  of  the  administration  building.  It  is  a square 
two-story  brick  structure  with  a basement.  There  is  a veranda  at  the  front.  A 
corridor  extends  north  and  south  the  length  of  the  building,  with  rooms  on  each 
side.  There  are  sixteen  bedrooms  on  each  floor.  There  is  a large  sitting-room 
for  the  women.  There  are  bathrooms  on  each  corridor.  The  bedrooms  have  each 
a small  white  iron  bed  with  white  sheets,  cases  and  spreads. 

The  floors  are  hardwood  and  the  walls  are  hard  finished  and  painted.  The 
buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  men’s  building  is  similar  to  the  women’s,  with  the  exception  of  exten- 
sions in  the  corridors  of  the  men’s  building,  which  form  large  sitting-rooms  and 
give  an  appearance  of  greater  width  to  the  corridors. 

The  furnace,  power  plant  and  laundry  are  each  in  a separate  brick  building 
a few  feet  north  of  the  administration  building.  The  court  between  the  buildings 
on  the  north  side  is  of  concrete.  The  barns  are  across  the  road  from  the  living 
quarters.  The  buildings  were  in  good  order,  inside  and  out.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  kept.  The  farm  lands  are  inclosed  by  a metal  fence  set  with  con^ 
Crete  posts. 

There  were  fifty-seven  men,  eleven  women  and  eight  children  in  the  institu- 
tion on  the  day  of  inspection.  Several  of  the  men  and  women  are  able  to  assist 
with  the  work. 

The  farm  contains  365  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $250  an  acre.  The  gross  cost 
of  the  almshouse  for  the  current  year  has,  been  approximately  $10,000.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  produce  has  been  $6,000,  making  a net  cost  of  $4,000, 
inclusive  of  salaries  and  repairs.  The  average  population  is  eighty-five.  The 
superintendent  has  been  here  five  years. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $125  a month.  From  this  he  pays 
the  salary  of  the  matron.  Other  salaries  are  paid  by  the  county.  The  employees 
at  the  time  of  inspection  were  the  matron,  Mrs.  Laura  Sipple;  a woman  attend- 
ant, a man  cook  and  two  farm  hands. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  inclusive  of  repairs  and  salaries,  is 
$10,500.  The  institution  is  four  miles  from  Princeton,  the  county  seat. 


BUREAU  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  September  3,  1915.  Sheriff,  O.  H.  Skoglund. 

The  Bureau  County  jail  is  two  large  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  resi- 
dence. The  building  is  across  the  street  from  the  courthouse. 

The  women’s  section  is  next  to  the  jail  office  and  north  of  the  men’s  room. 
It  contains  four  cells  on  the  first  floor  and  four  cells  on  the  second  floor,  opening 
upon  a balcony.  The  two  floors  are  one  room.  Each  cell  is  a small  room  with 
an  outside  window.  There  is  a toilet  and  stand  in  each.  In  one  there  is  a bath- 
tub. The  cots  have  mattresses  and  blankets. 

The  second  tier  is  nominally  for  minors  and  children.  There  were  ten  women 
prisoners  in  the  room  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  one  minor  was  in  the  men’s 
section. 

The  women’s  room  and  cells  were  clean,  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  men’s 
section  contains  a two-tier  cage.  The  room  has  six  windows  on  each  of  two  sides. 
On  the  first  tier,  the  eight  cells  and  the  bath  cells  are  latticed.  On  the  second 
tier,  the  backs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  Iron  cots  are  used  on  the  first  tier  and 
canvas  hammocks  on  the  second.  There  is  no  bath  cell  on  the  second  tier. 
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The  men  are  not  locked  in  the  cages,  but  are  given  the  liberty  of  the  jail 
room.  Separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  impossible.  There  were 
twenty-six  men  in  the  jail  room  at  the  time  of  inspection.  ‘ The  room  has  sufficient 
air  for  half  that  number.  Except  for  the  lack  of  whitewash,  the  jail  was  in  good 
order.  The  men  said  the  food  was  good  but  that  “they  could  eat  more.”  Indi- 
vidual towels  and  clothing  are  provided. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  forty-five  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner  and  forty-five  dollars  a month  for  the  pay  of  the  turnkey. 

The  jail  is  not  large  enough  for  the  number  of  prisoners  who  are  held  in  it. 
Separation  of  different  classes  is  impossible.  The  air  supply  in  the  men’s  room  is 
insufficient  for  the  number  of  men  usually  held  there. 

BUREAU  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence — men  : 

September  3,  vagrancy — 1 — 30  days;  July  6,  assault — 1 — $100;  July  24, 
assault — 1 — 60  days. 

Serving  sentence — women  : 

July  17,  vagrancy — 1 — $100;  October  24,  adultery — 1 — 1 year;  June  28,  keeper 
house  of  ill  fame — 1 — $100. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

September  9,  burglary — 2 ; September  2,  assault  to  kill — 1 ; May  12,  attempt 
to  rape — 1;  August  30,  attempt  to  rape — 1;  August  20,  wife  abandonment — 1; 
August  16,  larceny — 1;  August  25,  witness — 1;  August  3,  robbery — 1;  assault — 
1;  July  1,  rape — 1 — (18  years  old);  July  25,  murder — 1;  July  26,  murder — 1; 
April  17,  burglary — 1;  robbery — 1;  June  25,  burglary — 3;  July  20,  larceny — 1; 
July  21,  vagrancy — 6 ; August  2,  vagrancy — 2. 

Awaiting  trial — women  : 

August  15,  attempt  to  kill — 1 ; September  1,  disorderly  conduct — 1 ; August  2, 
keeping  house  of  ill  fame — 1 ; July  3,  soliciting — 2 ; July  7,  soliciting — 1 ; July  21, 
inmate  house  of  ill  fame — 1 ; August  2,  keeper  of  house  of  ill  fame — 1. 


BUREAU  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RBI.IBF. 

The  thirty  supervisors  of  Bureau  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
their  respective  townships  and  are  paid  by  the  townships.  The  overseer  for 
Princeton  receives  $75  a year.  The  overseer  for  Hall  Township,  where  the  greatest 
demands  for  relief  are  made,  receives  $300  a year. 

Pauper  claims  are  listed  separately  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
county  board.  Under  pauper  claims  are  included  hospital  bills  and  the  salaries 
of  county  physicians.  The  poor  who  need  hospital  care  are  sent  to  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Hospital  in  Spring  Valley.  The  county  pays  an  annual  salary  to  a physi- 
cian in  each  township  for  the  care  of  the  poor.  The  salaries  vary  according  to 
township  conditions.  The  physician  for  the  almshouse  receives  $400,  the  one  for 
Princeton,  who  also  attends  the  prisoners  in  the  county  jail,  receives  $150.  The 
one  for  Spring  Valley  receives  $1,100  a year.  The  men  bid  for  the  positions. 

Twenty-five  mothers  receive  pensions  for  seventy-two  children.  The  average 
amount  allowed  for  each  child  is  $5  a month.  Dr.  A.  H.  Malm,  probation  officer 
for  the  County  and  Circuit  Courts,  investigates  applications.  His  salary  for  all 
probation  work  is  $320  a year.  Dr.  Malm  is  also  county  coroner.  At  present,  he 
has  two  cases  paroled  from  the  Circuit  Court. 

Fifteen  blind  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

The  county  treasurer  makes  an  annual  report  of  expenditures  for  different 
funds. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Almshouse,  $10,500;  pauper 
and  hospitals,  $45,000 ; blind,  $3,000 ; old  soldiers  and  their  families,  $1,500 ; 
mothers’  pensions,  $4,000. 

UNITED  CHARITIES. 

The  United  Charities  of  Princeton  does  effective  work  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Owens.  Mrs.  Owens  is  an  experienced  social  worker,  and  under  her 
direction  a splendid  policy  of  constructive  work  is  carried  out. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  June  15,  1915.  Superintendent,  A.  D.  Ruyle. 

The  Calhoun  County  almshouse  is  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Hardin.  The 
superintendent  and  the  women  inmates  live  in  a dilapidated  two-story  frame  house. 
A one-story,  four-room,  frame  house  is  being  built  for  the  men.  A one-room 
hospital  is  almost  completed  and  a new  smokehouse  has  been  recently  finished. 
The  grounds  are  cluttered  with  lumber  and  the  debris  of  building  operations. 

The  inmates  eat  in  the  kitchen  of  the  main  building.  The  cooking  for  the 
superintendent’s  family  and  the  inmates  is  done  in  this  room.  Pans,  kettles  and 
dishes  were  scattered  around,  and  the  room  had  a disorderly  appearance.  The 
inmates  eat  at  a long  table,  which  is  jammed  close  to  the  wall  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  of  fioor  space.  The  women  live  on  the  second  fioor.  A wood 
stairway  leads  to  a veranda  on  the  second  floor  and  the  women’s  rooms  open  on 
this  veranda. 

In  one  room  lives  a woman  returned  three  weeks  ago  from  the  Jacksonville 
State  Hospital ; a girl  of  twenty-three,  said  to  have  a severe  case  of  gonorrhoea, 
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and  a feeble-minded  woman  with  twin  babies,  eleven  months  old.  The  room  was 
dark  and  fairly  clean.  The  paper  was  torn  from  the  walls  and  the  ragged  spots 
were  patched  with  pictures  and  scraps  of  paper.  The  plaster  has  fallen  from 
nearly  all  of  the  ceiling.  The  windows  were  dull  with  dirt.  The  furnishings  were 
three  beds,  a few  old  broken  chairs  and  a goods  box.  The  beds  were  clean.  The 
goods  box  was  the  dressing  table.  The  toilet  facilities  were  buckets  and  pans. 

The  feeble-minded  woman.  Rose  Blackerley,  appeared  to  be  entirely  without 
intelligence.  The  babies,  a boy  and  a girl,  appeared  to  be  normal  children  and 
were  fat,  rosy,  happy  little  ones.  Their  father  is  unknown. 

The  sick  girl,  Dorothy  Cole,  is  lame  and  walks  unsteadily.  Her  eyes  seem 
to  be  in  a weak  or  slightly  infected  condition.  Her  history  could  not  be  learned, 
except  from  contradictory  rumors.  The  matron  stated  that  the  girl  was  of  bad 
moral  character,  that  she  was  at  times  almost  insane  and  that  the  county  physi- 
cian had  said  she  has  a severe  case  of  gonorrhoea.  The  girl  is  said  to  have  been 
an  inmate  of  a religious  institution  and  to  have  left  it  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
She  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  a minister  in  Kampsville.  It  is  also  stated  that 
she  is  not  allowed  on  the  streets  of  the  county  towns  on  account  of  her  gross 
immoralities,  and  that  she  has  hysterical  seizures. 

When  interviewed,  the  county  physician  said  he  had  never  examined  the  girl, 
knew  of  her  physical  condition  only  by  hearsay,  and  that  his  salary  of  $175  a 
year  did  not  warrant  his  going  often  to  the  almshouse,  and  that  he  had  not 
visited  the  place  for  two  months.  He  promised  to  investigate  the  case  at  once  and 
take  some  steps  toward  having  the  girl  properly  cared  for,  and  the  other  inmates 
protected  from  possibilities  of  infection.  The  inspector  could  not  learn  the  insti- 
tution in  which  the  girl  had  been  placed.  Her  talk  was  rambling  and  she  fre- 
quently contradicted  herself. 

The  insane  woman  was  quiet  and  the  matron  said  she  makes  no  trouble. 
This  woman,  Leila  Johnson,  aged  thirty-eight,  was  for  eight  or  ten  years  an  inmate 
of  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital,  and  three  weeks  ago  was  released  from  the 
hospital  in  the  care  of  her  father.  He  placed  her  for  a few  days  with  friends  in 
Hardin,  and  two  weeks  ago  she  was  brought  back  to  the  almshouse. 

Four  rooms  open  on  the  second  floor  of  the  veranda  of  the  main  building.  One 
is  used  by  the  three  women  and  the  babies,  one  by  a blind  girl,  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  the  other  two  are  reserved  for  the  superintendent’s  hired  men.  The  super- 
intendent’s quarters  are  entirely  separated  from  this  part  of  the  house. 

When  the  inspector  remonstrated  with  the  matron  for  permitting  feeble- 
minded women  and  a blind  girl  to  sleep  in  rooms  almost  adjoining  those  of  the 
hired  men,  while  the  superintendent’s  family  sleep  in  a distant  part  of  the  house, 
the  matron  replied  that  there  could  be  no  danger  to  the  three  women,  and  that  the 
blind  girl  had  a strong  lock  and  key  on  her  door.  An  examination  of  the  lock 
showed  that  there  was  no  key,  and  when  questioned  the  blind  girl  said  she  had 
never  had  a key.  There  was  a catch  lock  on  the  door,  but  it  was  not  a secure  lock. 

The  blind  girl,  Wauneta  Howland,  is  a pupil  at  the  Illinois  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  spends  her  vacations  in  the  almshouse.  The  matron  stated  that  the 
girl  has  relatives  who  are  willing  to  provide  for  her,  but  that  if  she  leaves  the 
county  she  can  not  return  to  the  State  school.  She  has  a vague  idea  that  the 
county’s  responsibility  for  the  girl  will  end  if  she  leaves  the  almshouse. 

The  four-room,  one-story  frame  house,  which  is  being  built  for  the  men,  is  a 
light,  well-ventilated  structure.  The  room  for  the  meat  will  properly  protect  the 
meat  and  the  one  room  being  built  for  hospital,  pesthouse  or  morgue  is  a good 
building. 

The  farm  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  for  which  the  superin- 
tendent pays  a yearly  rental  of  $640.  For  the  care  of  the  inmates  he  receives  $2 
a week  each.  The  county  furnishes  clothes  and  medical  care.  For  a death  or  a 
birth  the  superintendent  receives  $10. 

There  are  flve  male  inmates.  None  of  them  are  feeble-minded,  the  matron 
stated,  and  all  of  them  are  able  to  do  some  work  in  the  garden  and  farm. 

The  conditions  of  this  almshouse  are  such  that  an  immediate  investigation 
should  be  made.  The  sick,  crippled  girl  should  be  examined,  given  proper  medical 
attention  and  separated  from  the  other  inmates.  The  twin  babies  are  in  grave 
danger  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  same  room  with  an  infected  woman.  The 
State  law  forbidding  the  return  of  a State  hospital  patient  to  the  almshouse  has 
been  flagrantly  violated.  The  sleeping  arrangements  of  the  women  are  a disgrace 
to  decency  and  morality.  The  system  of  renting  out  the  care  of  the  poor  to  the 
lowest  bidder  is  in  large  measure  the  reason  of  the  disgusting  conditions. 

The  salary  system  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  the  present  one  before  the 
county  poor  can  be  humanely  cared  for,  and  a new  building  for  women  must  be 
built  If  the  women  are  to  be  properly  protected.  , 


CAI.HOUN  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  June  15,  1915,  Sheriff,  William  Fulkerson. 

The  Calhoun  County  jail  is  a two-story  stone  building  in  the  courthouse  yard. 
There  is  one  room  on  the  first  floor  and  two  on  the  second.  The  first  floor  room 
contains  a latticed  cage  with  three  cells  and  a corridor.  The  cage  is  so  placed 
that  no  air  from  the  windows  can  enter  it.  The  iron  is  painted  black.  The  room 
and  cage  are  very  dark,  damp  and  insanitary.  There  is  no  running  water.  A 
stove  heats  the  room. 

The  rooms  upstairs  are  used  for  women,  when  they  are  used  at  all,  which  is 
very  seldom.  They  were  filled  with  corn  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

One  man  had  been  held  for  trial  for  a year  in  the  jail  and  had  been  released 
a few  days  before.  The  sheriff  receives  $4  a week  for  the  food  of  a prisoner  and 
locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 
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There  are  seldom  any  prisoners  in  the  jail.  The  place  is  entirely  unfit  for  the 
care  of  human  beings.  The  man  who  was  held  in  the  jail  for  a year  is  said  to 
have  been  very  well  treated.  An  upholstered  couch  in  the  jail  room,  a quantity  of 
books  and  magazines  and  the  cleanly  condition  of  the  jail  indicated  that  the  sheriff 
has  made  the  man  as  comfortable  as  possible. 


CAI.HOUN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

Sixteen  families  receive  pensions  varying  from  $10  to  $25  dolars  a quarter. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  county  commissioners  to  make  regular  allowances  to  poor 
families  of  the  county  and  to  continue  the  allowances  for  indefinite  periods.  The 
greater  part  of  the  outdoor  appropriation  of  $1,400  is  expended  in  this  manner. 

The  commissioners  appoint  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in  each  precinct  and  he 
receives  $5  a year  for  his  services.  Orders  are  usually  verbal.  No  mothers’ 
pensions  are  allowed.  Blind  are  pensioned  like  other  poor  persons. 

Statements  of  yearly  expenditures  are  not  made,  nor  are  the  expenditures 
totaled.  Claims  are  not  classified  or  itemized  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  county  board. 

A county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $175  a year  for  services  at  the 
almshouse. 


CARROLI,  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  August  31,  1915.  Superintendent,  Theodore  T.  Bundy. 

The  Carroll  County  almshouse  is  two  miles  from  Mt.  Carroll,  the  county  seat. 
The  main  building  is  a square  brick  structure,  facing  west,  with  a wing  extending 
east  from  the  south  end.  The  foundation  and  trimmings  are  of  white  stone. 

The  grounds  are  large.  The  closely  clipped  lawn  has  many  flowers,  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  most  perfect  order  prevails  in  buildings  and  grounds.  There 
is  not  a stray  stick  or  leaf  on  the  lawns  nor  a bit  of  dust  in  the  house. 

, The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  center  of  the  building.  The  men  live 
in  the  north  end  of  the  house  and  the  women’s  quarters  are  in  the  southeast  wing. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  At  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion there  were  ten  men  and  six  women  inmates. 

The  main  kitchen  is  a large  room  in  the  east  end  of  the  wing.  Next  to  it,  on 
the  south  side,  is  the  women’s  dining-room.  The  women’s  sitting-room  is  next  the 
dining-room.  It  is  a bright,  sunny  room  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs,  tables, 
a couch,  pictures  and  bric-a-brac.  There  is  a carpet  on  the  floor.  A short  cor- 
ridor extends  through  the  wing  with  two  bedrooms  opening  into  it. 

The  floors  are  hardwood  and  have  been  scrubbed  until  they  look  like  expensive 
white  ash.  The  walls  are  hard  finished  and  have  been  whitewashed.  They  were 
snowy  white.  Not  a crack  nor  a bit  of  dust  marred  the  immaculate  surfaces.  The 
beds  are  furnished  with  straw  ticks  and  the  sheets,  spreads  and  pillowcases  are 
white. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  women’s  wing  are  two  corridors,  one  extending 
north  and  south  and  the  other  east  and  west.  On  the  former  are  four  small  bed- 
rooms, a bathroom-  and  a barred  cell.  On  the  other  are  six  bedrooms. 

In  the  men’s  end  of  the  building  a corridor  extends  north  and  south.  Upon 
the  corridor  open  the  dining-room  and  eight  bedrooms.  An  extension  of  the  cor- 
ridor about  half  way  its  length  makes  a large  sitting-room. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  operating  room,  equipped  with  operating  table  and 
two  beds,  the  bathroom,  seven  bedrooms  and  four  barred  cells. 

The  basement  was  in  the  same  perfect  order  as  the  other  parts  of  the  house. 
In  the  basement  are  the  laundry,  furnace,  pressure  tanks  and  storerooms.  There 
is  a fire  hose  on  each  floor. 

The  women  who  are  able  to  work  were  scrubbing  the  men’s  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  The  inspector  was  well  snubbed  by  the  women  workers  when  she 
asked  if  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  institution  was  not  secured  by  tremendous 
labor.  She  was  informed  by  the  women  inmates  that  their  work  was  so  well 
planned  by  the  matron  and  so  thoroughly  done  by  themselves  that  the  institution 
was  kept  in  order  without  great  labor.  The  inspector  was  also  told  that  the  matron 
was  the  overworked  person  in  the  house. 

One  woman  inmate  asked  the  inspector  to  step  into  the  bathroom  and  look 
at  the  fixtures.  The  metal  shone  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  factory.  The 
marble  had  no  spots  nor  stains.  The  women  exhibited  the  immaculate  rooms  with 
the  greatest  pride.  For  cleanliness  and  order  no  almshouse  in  the  State  can  sur- 
pass this  one  and  in  attractiveness  it  has  few  equals. 

A five-room  brick  building,  to  be  used  for  a hospital,  is  being  erected.  The 
structure  will  cost  about  $3,000.  It  is  one  story  and  will  have  every  improvement 
and  convenience. 

The  utter  desolation  that  characterizes  the  pauper  burying  ground  has  no  place 
in  the  beautiful  plot  set  aside  for  the  dead  inmates  of  this  institution.  The  grass 
is  thick  and  velvety  and  is  closely  cut.  Evergreen  trees  shade  the  graves.  At  each 
grave  is  a stone  bearing  the  name  of  the  dead  person  and  the  date  of  death.  This 
cemetery  for  the  county’s  dependents  is  a credit  to  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the 
county. 

There  are  156  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  in  excellent  condition 
and  county  officials  stated  that  it  had  been  brought  to  a high  producing  value. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bundy  have  been  here  nine  years.  Mr.  Bundy  receives  a salary 
of  $1,100  a year.  The  county  pays  the  wages  of  one  woman  and  one  man. 
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and  the  receipts  were  $1,811.78,  leaving  a net  cist  of  $2774^97  54,560.76, 

is  current  year,  including  the  cost  of  the  new  building, 


CARBOI.i:i  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  August  31.  1915.  Sheriff,  Frank  Schoeppel 
pris(?nYrs''“At°thi^ti^^i^^4^l  provision  for  the  separation  of  men  and  women 
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CARROLL  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  SEPTEMBER  2 1915 

Serving  sentence — men:  ’ 

August  21,  larceny—l— 20  days 
Awaiting  trial — men  : 

Jwea^n— 1.^  <3eadly  weapon— 1;  July  15,  assault  with  deadly 

Awaiting  trial — women: 

June  21,  accessory  in  rape  case — 1. 


CARROLL  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF 

IsiSSsSi?  «l».s,ss  rss.;;  s-.ru; 
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ae  bids  for'the  place.^^^^^  receives  $150  a year  for  services  at  the  almshouse. 
The  am(nJn?SoweTlich^ is^$150^a^ear  allowed  six  blind  persons. 
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CASS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspec^d  July  7,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  H.  Thompson. 
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1915,  was  $8,651.98.  Deducting  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  farm  produce,  which 
amounted  to  $1,140,  the  net  cost  inclusive  of  salaries  and  repairs  was  $7,502.25. 

The  number  of  inmates  varies  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  A fire  made  a 
new  roof  necessary,  and  deducting  the  insurance  of  $509,  the  cost  of  the  roof 
was  $750.  This  was  the  only  item  of  unusual  expense  for  the  year. 

The  farm  contains  190  acres.  One  hundred  acres  are  good  land;  ninety  have 
little  producing  vakie. 

The  almshouse  is  at  Bluff  Springs,  eight  miles  from  Virginia.  Above  the 
entrance  is  a large  sign,  “Cass  County  Poor  Farm,  J.  H.  Thompson,  superin- 
tendent.” This  gruesome  sign  throws  a gloom  oyer  a place  that  would  otherwise 
have  a pleasant,  homelike  appearance. 

The  house  is  a two-story  frame  building  of  about  thirty  rooms.  It  is  painted 
white  with  green  trimmings.  There  were  two  women  and  eighteen  men  in  the 
almshouse. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  south  end  of  the  building.  From  the 
kitchen  a hall  extends  north  the  length  of  the  building.  On  one  side  are  the 
inmates’  dining-room  and  two  rooms  formerly  used  as  cells  for  the  insane ; on 
the  other  side  are  the  women’s  bedrooms,  their  sitting-room  and  the  men’s  sitting- 
room. 

The  table  set  for  twenty  persons  fills  the  dining-room.  The  men  eat  first 
and  the  women  eat  at  the  second  table.  The  table  was  covered  with  dark  brown 
oilcloth. 

In  one  of  the  insane  cells  a bathtub  had  been  set.  As  there  is  no  water 
connection,  all  water  for  it  must  be  carried.  The  bathroom  is  used  for  both 
sexes.  The  other  insane  cell  is  not  used. 

The  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  and  are  at 
the  front  of,  the  building.  The  women’s  sitting-room  has  a few  chairs,  a table, 
a bed  and  a cabinet  for  knicknacks.  The  bedrooms  have  each  a bed  and  a 
chair.  The  men’s  sitting-room  opens  upon  the  front  porch.  The  stairs  go  up 
from  this  room.  In  this  room  is  a stand  with  a drain  pipe  where  the  men  wash. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  men’s  bedrooms.  A hall  extends  through  the 
building.  There  are  five  small  rooms  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other.  Each 
room  h^s  a bed  and  a chair.  The  beds  have  recently  been  painted  white  and  as 
a precaution  against  vermin  the  woodwork  of  the  springs  has  been  painted.  The 
sheets,  pillowcases  and  covers  were  very  white.  The  ventilation  is  good  and 
there  are  no  unpleasant  odors. 

All  walls  are  hard  finished  and  painted.  They  are  kept  so  clean  that  they 
look  as  if  they  have  been  recently  painted.  There  are  no  traces  of  vermin  in 
any  part  of  the  house.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil 
lamps.  New  shades  have  recently  been  purchased  for  all  the  rooms.  There  is  a 
fire  escape  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

The  basement  has  been  freshly  whitewashed.  It  contains  the  furnace  rooms, 
storerooms  and  laundry.  A small  gasoline  engine  operates  the  washing  machine. 

In  a two-room  frame  pesthouse  live  two  sick  men  and  an  inmate  who  takes 
care  of  them.  The  rooms  were  clean  and  orderly  and  the  sick  men  appeared  to 
be  well  cared  for.  The  barns  and  outbuildings  were  large,  well  built  and  in  good 
condition.  One  small  toilet  with  two  compartments  is  used  by  both  men  and 
women. 

The  grounds  are  attractiye.  There  are  large  shade  trees,  several  benches 
scattered  over  a beautiful  turf  and  many  flowers.  The  buildings  are  on  a hillside 
and  there  is  good  drainage. 

The  two  women  and  fourteen  of  the  men  are  able  to  help  with  the  work.  No 
one  can  do  very  much,  but  all  but  four  can  do  a little. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $850  a year,  and  his  wife  receives 
$275  a year.  No  allowance  is  made  for  help.  One  man  is  hired  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  'do  the  cooking.  The  superintendent  has  been  here  fifteen  years. 

The  sign  over  the  entrance  should  be  taken  down.  The  advertisement  of  the 
place  as  a poor  farm  is  a ghastly  welcome  to  the  persons  who  must  come  here 
and  can  be  of  no  possible  benefit  or  interest  to  others. 

For  the  very  high  per  capita  cost  at  which  this  almshouse  is  operated  the 
inmates  should  have  every  modern  convenience,  the  best  of  food  and  skilled  care. 
The  plant  is  not  one  to  necessitate  so  high  a cost.  One  hundred  acres  of  the 
land  are  productive,  and  as  the  per  capita  net  cost  is  in  excess  of  $300  a year, 
the  inmates  must  live  in  great  luxury. 


CASS  COUITTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  July  7,  1915.  Sheriff,  James  Sligh. 

The  Cass  County  jail  is  a one-room  stone  annex  to  the  sheriff’s  brick  residence. 
The  jail  room  contains  a two-tier,  twelve-cell  stone  cage.  There  are  six  small 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  room.  The  jail  is  dark,  ill  ventilated,  insanitary 
and  very  clean. 

The  two  tiers  are  alike.  Each  has  six  cells,  back  to  back,  with  a narrow 
corridor  before  each  three  cells.  The  cells  are  very  small  and  have  barred  doors.  I 
They  are  dark  and  no  air  can  enter  them.  Each  has  two  iron  wall  cots  with 
mattresses  and  blankets  and  a ventilated  box  for  a night  bucket. 

On  the  first  floor  in  the  jail  room  are  two  long  tables  with  benches  where 
the  prisoners’  meals  are  served.  On  the  second  floor  tier  is  a bathtub  with  run- 
ning hot  and  cold  water. 

Prisoners  are  locked  in  the  cages  only  at  night  and  are  allowed  the  freedom 
of  the  jail  room  during  the  daytime.  There  was  one  prisoner  at  the  time  of 
inspection.  He  did  not  occupy  a cell  but  slept  on  a cot  in  the  jail  room. 
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The  jail  had  recently  been  whitewashed.  It  was  free  from  odors  and  was 
very  clean.  The  prisoner  said  he  had  all  he  wanted  to  eat.  The  women’s  section 
is  a small  cell  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  in  the  sheriff’s  part  of  the  building.  It 
contains  a cot.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  sixty  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner. 

This  jail  is  so  dark  and  ill  ventilated  as  to  be  an  unsafe  place  to  hold 
prisoners.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  jails  in  the  State,  one  of  the 
few  from  which  prisoners  can  not  escape.  The  strength  of  the  walls  and  the 
cleanliness  are  the  only  good  points  it  can  claim. 

Separation  of  the  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  impossible.  Only  one 
woman  can  be  held  in  the  women’s  section. 

CASS  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  Jrial:  . 

June  4,  attempt  to  commit  rape — 1. 


CASS  COUNTY  OUTDOOB  BEIiINP. 

In  the  expenditure  for  outdoor  relief  in  the  last  year  Cass  County  shows  a 
higher  per  capita  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  not  only  for  the  current 
1 year  but  for  many  other  years. 

! The  amount  expended  is  about  $15,000.  The  population,  according  to  census 
I of  1910,  is  17,372.  The  per  capita  is  $0.88.  This  is  more  than  twenty  cents 
higher  than  the  per  capita  of  any  other  county,  according  to  the  last  survey  made 
by  the  State  Charities  Commission.  The  cost  of  the  almshouse  and  the  mothers’ 
pensions  are  not  included  in  this  amount.  The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief 
'for  the  current  year  is  $9,500. 

Failure  of  crops,  business  depression  and  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  are  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  large  expenditure.  The  high  cost  of  charity  in  this 
county  is  also  shown  in  the  expense  of  the  almshouse,  where  for  each  inmate 
the  county  expended  $300  last  year.  This  was  net  cost. 

The  three  commissioners  and  the  few  appointed  precinct  overseers  have 
charge  of  the  relief  work.  The  overseer  for  Chandlerville  is  the  only  one  who 
receives  pay.  His  salary  is  $30  a year. 

A classifled  register  of  county  orders  is  kept.  All  claims  are  itemized  and 
classified  by  the  county  clerk.  The  clerk  prepares  quarterly  statements  of 
expenditures  from  all  funds. 

Two  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  with  four  children  receives  twenty  dol- 
lars a month,  and  one  with  five  receives  twenty-five  dollars. 

Old  soldiers  are  assisted  through  the  G.  A.  R.  post.  One  hundred  dollars  a 
year  is  the  amount  usually  expended  for  soldiers’  aid. 

The  county  employs  several  physicians  to  care  for  the  poor  in  the  different 
precincts. 

The  Woman’s  Club  of  Virginia  and  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Beardstown  have 
I philanthropic  committees  which  aid  the  poor  of  the  two  cities. 

The  appropriations  are:  Outdoor,  $9,500;  almshouse,  $3,900;  mothers’  pen- 
' sions,  $260;  charitable  institutions,  $350;  soldiers,  $350. 


I CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

] Inspected  October  20,  1915.  Superintendent,  Henry  Keller. 

The  Champaign  County  almshouse  was  built  about  three  years  ago  and  is  a 
beautiful  modern  structure  with  all  improvements  and  conveniences.  It  is  on  the 
i interurban  car  line  a short  distance  from  Urbana.  The  interurban  station  is  an 
{ ornamental  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

I The  main  building  is  of  two  stories.  It  faces  the  north  and  wings  extend  east 
' and  west.  The  superintendent’s  quarters  are  a building  directly  in  front  of  the 
j Inmates’  department  and  connected  with  the  inmates’  house  by  a covered  passage. 

! The  building  is  fireproof.  The  only  wood  is  in  the  doors  and  window  cases.  The 
I floors  are  of  granitoid.  A wide  corrridor  extends  east  and  west  the  length  of  each 
j wing.  On  the  east  side  are  the  offices  and  the  women’s  rooms.  At  the  end  of  the 
east  corridor  is  a large  general  room  with  fireplace,  many  windows,  couches  and 
comfortable  chairs  and  flowers.  A large  bedroom  and  another  sitting  room  adjoin. 
From  the  large  general  room  a corridor  extends  south.  There  are  bedrooms  on  each 
side,  bath,  toilet  and  showers.  The  walls  are  hard  finished  and  painted  green.  The 
woodwork  is  white  and  there  are  white  curtains  at  the  windows.  The  beds  are 
small,  white  ones  with  immaculate  white  coverings. 

The  second  floor  of  the  east  side  and  the  two  floors  of  the  west  side  are  similar 
to  this  floor.  The  second  floor  of  the  east  «ide  is  the  hospital  department.  There 
is  a well-equipped  operating  room  and  several  patients’  rooms.  Two  trained  nurses 
are  in  charge.  The  men’s  rooms  are  in  the  west  wing. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  building,  directly  back  of  the  superintendent’s  quarters, 
are  the  kitchens,  dining-rooms  and  store-rooms. 

There  is  a deep  basement  under  the  entire  building.  There  are  new  barns  and 
outbuildings. 

A building  formerly  used  for  the  insane  is  now  reserved  for  tubercular  inmates. 
“ It  is  a one-story,  rambling  brick  cottage.  One  wing  has  been  cleared  of  the  iron 
bars  and  is  reserved  for  persons  with  tuberculosis  or  other  contagious  diseases. 
There  were  no  persons  in  the  building  at  the  time  of  inspection.  This  building  is 
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not  adapted  to  the  care  of  tubercular  or  other  inmates.  The  entire  interior  con- 
struction is  of  wood  and  asepsis  is  impossible. 

There  were  sixteen  women  and  thirty-four  men  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time 
of  inspection. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,000  a year.  The  other  employees 
are  a matron,  two  cooks,  a house  man,  an  engineer,  a farm  hand  and  two  trained 
nurses.  The  superintendent  has  been  here  five  years. 

There  are  123  acres  of  fine  land  in  the  farm.  The  superintendent  presents 
itemized  reports  of  expenditures  each  quarter.  The  annual  statement  of  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  county  board  in  March,  1915,  places  the  almshouse  cost  for  one 
year  at  $7,575.00. 

The  plant  was  in  the  best  of  order.  The  rooms  were  immaculate.  There  is 
none  of  the  almshouse  gloom  in  any  part  of  the  institution.  The  rooms  have  been 
made  homelike  and  comfortable.  The  store-rooms  were  filled  with  fruit.  In  no 
other  almshouse  in  the  State  has  the  inspector  seen  so  much  fruit,  both  fresh  and 
canned,  prepared  for  almshouse  inmates.  The  recbmmendations  constantly  made 
by  the  State  Charities  Commission  that  fruit,  milk  and  butter  be  provided  in  liberal 
quantities  is  not  needed  in  this  county  home. 


CHAMPAICtN  county  jaii.. 

Inspected  October  21,  1915.  Sheriff,  A.  M.  Evans. 

The  Champaign  County  jail  is  the  annex  to  the  sheriff’s  residence.  The  build- 
ing is  far  enough  away  from  other  buildings  to  receive  free  air  currents. 

There  are  four  sections  for  prisoners,  two  on  each  fioor,  and  all  sufficiently 
separated  to  permit  classification  of  prisoners.  The  jail  is  a comparatively  modern 
one.  Light,  air  and  sunshine  enter  every  room.  The  rooms  and  cells  were  very 
clean. 

That  the  prisoners  in  this  jail  are  well  fed  and  well  treated  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt.  In  every  section  the  prisoners  declared  with  a sincerity  that  was 
unmistakable  that  the  food  was  of  the  best  and  that  every  man  had  “a  square 
deal.” 

On  the  first  fioor  are  the  jail  offices  and  two  jail-rooms.  The  better  class  of 
prisoners  were  in  the  west  side  of  the  jail.  This  section  has  windows  on  two 
sides ; the  afternoon  sunlight  comes  in  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
There  are  four  cells,  one  a bath  cell,  and  a detached  cell  for  the  insane.  Before 
the  cells  is  a barred  corridor  in  which  are  several  cots.  The  men  are  not  locked 
in  the  cage  but  have  the  use  of  the  jail  room.  The  cells  have  steel  wall  cots  with 
mattresses,  blankets  and  pillows. 

The  east  side  on  the  first  fioor  is  used  for  boys.  There  are  four  cells  on  each 
side  of  a wide  corridor.  On  the  second  fioor  is  a hospital  room  with  metal  floor, 
comfortable  beds,  a toilet  and  a stand.  The  women  are  held  in  the  west  section 
on  the  second  floor  and  the  east  section  is  used  for  negro  prisoners. 

There  were  twenty-five  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  sheriff  receives  fifty  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  the  prisoners.  A jailer  is 
employed  at  a salary  of  $70  a month. 

The  county  provides  overalls.  Separate  towels  are  furnished. 

This  jail  ranks  high  in  sanitary  conditions  and  in  method  of  administration. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial : 

March  23,  murder — 1 ; August  3,  assault — 1 ; August  10,  selling  liquor — 1 ; 
August  16,  forgery — 1 ; September  20,  bastardy — 1 ; contempt  of  court — 1 ; October 
7,  selling  liquor — 1 ; October  12,  selling  liquor — 1 ; October  14,  carrying  concealed 
weapons — 1 ; malicious  mischief — 1 ; October  16,  larceny — 2 ; October  17,  selling 
liquor — 1 ; October  19,  wife  abandonment — 1 ; wife  and  child  abandonment,  1 ; 
stealing  inter-state  freight — 2, 

Serving  sentence : 

September  9,  larceny — 1 — 30  days;  September  2,  vagrancy — 1 — 80  days;  Sep- 
tember 7,  vagrancy — 1 — 190  days;  September  18,  drunk  and  disorderly — 2 — 30  days. 

To  be  taken  to  Pontiac — 1 ; to  be  taken  to  Chester — 1. 


CHAMPAICrN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF, 

The  twenty-eight  supervisors  of  Champaign  County  act  as  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  their  respective  townships.  There  are  no  overseers  employed  except  the 
supervisors  whose  salaries  are  paid  by  their  townships. 

Poor  relief  claims  are  itemized  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county 
board.  In  March  of  each  year  a tabulated  statement  of  expenditures  for  various 
purposes  is  made.  With  the  method  of  bookkeeping  used,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
learn  at  any  time  the  exact  amounts  expended  from  the  various  funds. 

The  March  statement  shows  the  expenditure  for  the  almshouse  for  the  year 
was  $7,575  ; the  expenditure  for  dependent  children,  $5,135 ; for  poor  relief,  by 
townships,  $12,943.69;  general  poor  relief,  $2,479.60. 

Blind  have  not  been  pensioned.  An  appropriation  for  the  year  1915-1916  for 
the  blind  is  $3,000  ; for  the  almshouse,  $8,000  ; for  outdoor  relief,  $17,000  ; for  thf 
jail,  $2,500  ; for  mothers’  pensions,  $3,500  ; for  the  food  of  prisoners,  $6,000  ; foi 
old  soldiers,  $1,500. 

W.  H.  Roughton  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  I 
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Mrs.  P.  S.  Replogle  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court.  Mrs.  Replogle’s 
report  shows  that  twenty  families  with  ninety-five  children  receive  pensions  averag- 
ing $5  a month  for  each  child.  Until  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  the  pensions 
were  paid  from  the  outdoor  relief  fund.  An  appropriation  for  the  coming  year 
was  made  by  the  county  board  at  the  September  meeting. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $400  a year. 


CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY  PRIVATE  ILEI.IEP. 


THE  UNITED  CHARITIES. 

The  United  Charities  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  is  in  charge  of  the  greater 
amount  of  private  relief  of  the  two  cities.  The  offices  are  in  Champaign.  Miss 
Edith  L.  Sigler  is  superintendent  and  general  secretary,  J.  M.  Kaufman  is  president. 
P.  H.  Boggs  is  vice  president  and  C.  D.  Rourke  is  treasurer. 

Miss  Sigler’s  report  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1915,  shows  that  aid  was 
given  to  347  families.  The  money  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $2,620.20.  Five 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  clothing  was  distributed.  Fifty  persons  were  given 
medical  care.  Twenty  received  hospital  care.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  were 
furnished  with  employment.  The  association  cooperates  with  practically  all  the 
relief  agencies  of  the  two  cities.  An  advisory  board  made  up  of  representatives  of 
churches  and  clubs  meets  once  a week  with  Miss  Sigler  to  discuss  the  methods  of 
work  to  be  carried  out  in  the  different  lines.  The  students  of  tne  Department  of 
j Sociology  of  the  University  of  Illinois  are  volunteer  workers  under  Miss  Sigler’s 
direction. 

A notable  phase  of  the  work  is  the  cooperation  with  the  psychopathic  depart- 
1 ment  of  the  university.  Defective  children,  delinquent  and  backward  children  are 
1 examined  by  the  psychopathic  department  and  courses  of  treatment  are  prescribed, 
j Champaign  and  Urbana,  Jacksonville  and  Springfield  are  the  only  cities  in  the 
I State,  outside  of  Chicago,  which  have  the  assistance  of  trained  psychiatrists  in  the 

I solution  of  the  problems  of  juvenile  deficiency  and  delinquency. 

The  social  service  departments  of  the  churches  of  the  two  cities  work  with  the 
United  Charities.  The  cooperation  between  the  church  workers  and  the  United 
Charities  of  Urbana  and  Champaign  is  unusually  good.  There  are  few  cities  in  the 
State  where  so  thorough  a system  has  been  established. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  WORK. 

The  offices  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  adjoin  the  offices  of  the  United 
Charities.  Dr.  Maude  E.  Nichols  is  the  visiting  nurse  for  the  league.  Clinics  are 
held  here.  Dr.  C.  B.  Johnson  is  president  of  the  league.  This  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
organizations  of  the  State  in  public  health  work. 


THE  SCHOOL  NURSE. 

Miss  Frances  North  is  the  school  nurse.  There  is  no  medical  inspector  for  the 
public  schools. 


COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE. 


The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  during  the  summer  of  1915,  conducted 
a short  course  in  household  science  for  mothers.  The  work  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
H.  O.  Rugg  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bogart.  A course  of  eight  lessons  was  given,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  thirty  members.  This  work  is  to  be  continued  during  the 
coming  year. 

DORCAS  SOCIETY. 


The  Dorcas  Society  of  Champaign  owns  a house  presented  by  Congressman 
William  B.  McKinley,  which  is  a distributing  center  for  relief.  Mrs.  John  Stipes 
is  president. 

FREE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  United  Charities  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  niaintain  a free  summer  kindergarten. 

GOOD  COOPERATION. 

The  cooperation  of  relief  agencies  of  the  two  cities  is  exceptionally  good.  The 
United  Charities  is  a clearing  house  for  relief  work  and  by  systematic  meetings  of 
representatives  of  relief  organizations  the  best  results  are  secured  with  a minimum 
of  expense,  labor  and  duplication. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  June  23,  1915.  J.  M.  Holderby,  Superintendent. 

The  Christian  County  almshouse  is  at  Owaneco,  ten  miles  from  Taylorville. 
The  farm  of  160  acres  is  very  good  land  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion is  seldom  more  than  $2,000  a year.  In  this  amount  is  included  the  pay  of  all 
employees. 

The  superintendent’s  house  is  a well-built,  white  frame  building  and  the 
dining-rooms  and  women’s  sleeping-rooms  are  in  a one-story  wing  adjoining  the 
house.  All  buildings  are  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

The  kitchen,  which  is  used  for  the  inmates  and  the  superintendent’s  family, 
connects  the  residence  and  the  wing.  It  is  a large  room  with  a good  range  and 
good  cooking  utensils. 
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The  men’s  dining-room,  next  the  kitchen,  is  a large  room  with  several  windows. 
The  walls  are  hard  finished  and  painted  a quiet,  neutral  color.  The  coal  oil  lamp 
is  in  an  attractive  chandelier.  The  room  was  filled  with  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 
The  tables  were  covered  with  white  oilcloth  and  the  chairs  were  substantial  ones,  j 

The  women’s  dining-room  and  sitting-room,  next  this  room,  was  exceptionally  1 
attractive.  There  were  comfortable  rocking  chairs,  a couch  with  a bright  cover  | 
and  fiowers.  Two  small  bedrooms  opened  from  the  room  and  on  a short  hall  were 
two  more  small  rooms. 

All  the  women’s  rooms  have  heavy  wire  doors  and  the  doors  are  locked  at 
night,  by  order  of  the  county  board.  'The  rooms  are  immaculately  clean,  well 
ventilated  and  comfortable,  but  the  wire  doors  give  the  appearance  of  an  old-time 
insane  department. 

A brick  cottage  a few  feet  from  the  main  building  is  the  home  of  six  of  the 
men  inmates.  A wide  hall  divides  the  house  into  two  parts,  with  three  rooms  in 
each  part.  Doors  and  windows  are  opposite  each  other  and  the  ventilation  is 
excellent.  There  is  no  means  of  heating  this  cottage,  and  the  men  who  object  to 
the  cold  rooms  in  the  winter  must  be  moved  to  other  quarters. 

The  wash-rooms  are  in  the  basement.  A gasoline  engine  operates  the  washing 
machines  and  there  is  running  hot  and  cold  water. 

A two-story  brick  cottage  of  four  rooms  contains  the  men’s  sitting-room  and 
three  bedrooms.  The  sitting-room  has  comfortable  chairs  and  a large  bench. 

In  a small  three-story  house  live  two  men.  The  bathroom  is  in  this  building. 
The  tub  is  a good  one,  but  water  must  be  carried  to  it.  This  house  is  the  only 
shabby,  run-down  one  on  the  place.  It  had  been  newly  touched  up  with  paint  but 
the  brick  walls  were  breaking. 

There  were  four  women  and  nine  men  in  the  almshouse.  One  of  the  women,  a 
feeble-minde,d  girl  of  twenty,  expects  her  baby  the  middle  of  July.  She  is  unmar- 
ried and  was  brought  to  the  almshouse  the  day  before  the  inspector’s  visit.  A 
feeble-minded  woman  of  thirty-three  helps  in  the  kitchen.  One  man  works  on  the 
farm. 

The  grounds  around  the  main  buildings  are  spacious.  The  grass  is  thick  and 
evenly  cut.  The  lawn  is  well  shaded.  The  most  perfect  order  prevails  in  every 
part  of  the  place.  The  barns,  outbuildings  and  fences  are  in  the  best  condition. 
The  many  cement  walks  were  well  swept.  The  men  inmates  were  nearly  all  on  the 
lawn,  and  their  chairs  and  benches  were  comfortable.  A cripple  had  been  provided 
with  a substantial,  homemade,  wheel  chair,  which  was  also  a couch.  Every  build- 
ing on  the  place  appeared  to  have  recently  received  a coat  of  white  paint,  except 
the  brick  houses,  which  were  painted  red  with  fresh,  white  trimmings. 

The  interior  of  the  buildings  was  immaculate  and  everything  was  in  the  best 
order.  The  floors  of  the  women’s  bedrooms  were  covered  with  new  linoleum.  The 
walls  had  been  freshly  painted.  The  narrow  white  iron  beds  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  scoured  and  the  coverings  were  snowy  white.  The  shades  at  the  windows 
were  new.  Old  furniture,  covered  with  fresh  paint,  looked  like  new.  The  entire 
place  had  the  cleanliness  and  odor  of  a well-kept  hospital  and  the  comfort  and 
good  cheer  of  a well  cared  for  home. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $850  a year,  an  allowance  of  $5  a 
week  for  one  woman  and  all  the  farm  help  he  needs.  The  superintendent  has  been 
here  six  years. 

The  land  is  well  improved  and  produces  above  the  supplies  used  about  $1,200 
a year.  The  gross  cost  of  the  farm,  including  salaries,  is  usually  a trifle  in  excess 
of  $3,000  a year,  and  it  is  estimated* that  the  net  cost  is  about  $2,000  a year. 

There  are  65  acres  of  corn,  20  of  oats,  50  of  pasture,  20  of  hay  and  2 of  garden. 
There  are  4 milch  cows  and  75  hogs. 

The  greatest  need  of  this  almshouse  is  bathrooms  with  running  water. 

Above  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  there  stands  a large  sign,  “Christian  County 
Almshouse.”  The  substitution  of  the  word  “Home”  or  “Infirmary”  for  “Almshouse” 
should  be  made.  The  word  “Almshouse”  suggests  all  the  horrors  of  pauperism  and 
is  a gruesome  welcome  to  the  unfortunate  who  must  become  a county  charge. 


CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  June  23,  1915.  Sheriff,  E,  N.  Barnes, 

The  Christian  County  jail  has  been  remodeled  in  the  last  year,  but  the 
remodeled  section  contains  no  suggestion  of  modern  ideals  in  jail  architecture. 

The  jail  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  sheriff’s  handsome  residence. 
The  east,  or  newly  remodeled  old  section,  is  a large  room  containing  two  cages, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  The  cages  are  on  opposite  sides  and  a meager 
pretense  of  separation  is  offered  in  the  shape  of  a sheet-iron  screen  six  feet  high 
extending  part  way  across  the  room  between  the  two  cages.  It  is  true  that  this 
screen  does  separate  parts  of  the  cages,  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  unlimited 
conversation  back  and  forth  between  the  two  cages. 

Floors  and  ceilings  are  of  wood.  There  is  steam  heat  and  electric  lights. 

There  were  two  women  in  the  women’s  cage  at  the  time  of  inspection.  They 
were  in  the  part  of  the  cage  farthest  from  the  men’s  section,  but  the  inspector, 
while  in  the  men’s  section,  could  distinctly  hear  their  conversation.  There  were 
no  men  in  this  part  of  the  jail. 

Each  cage  has  six  cells,  three  on  a side,  back  to  back,  with  a small  corridor 
on  the  outside.  The  cells  near  the  windows  are  light  and  well  ventilated;  the 
three  not  near  the  windows  are  dark  and  ill  ventilated.  Each  cell  has  two  iron 
wall  cots,  good  mattresses  and  blankets,  a toilet  and  a stand.  One  cell  is  padded. 
It  has  a graded  ceiling  above,  in  which  a light  could  be  placed,  but  there  is 
none,  and  an  insane  person  held  in  this  room  would  be  in  darkness. 
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A small  bathroom  adjoins  the  main  room. 

The  west  section  of  the  second  floor  contains  a cage  with  three  cells  on  each 
side  of  a wide  corridor.  The  cage  is  placed  out  of  line  with  the  air  currents 
from  the  windows.  There  are  a toilet  and  a stand  in  the  cage  corridor.  The 
backs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  An  electric  light  burned  in  the  cage  corridor 
although  it  was  noon.  The  air  appeared  to  the  inspector  to  be  close  and  hot,  but 
the  men  said  they  always  had  plenty  of  air  in  their  cells.  These  cells  are  fur- 
nished with  canvas  hammocks  and  blankets.  There  were  eight  men  in  this  cage 
at  the  time  of  inspection. 

There  is  a bathtub  in  the  jail  room,  but  there  is  not  even  a screen  around 
it.  It  is  in  plain  sight  of  all  the  occupants  of  the  cage. 

The  jail  rooms  were  clean,  but  there  was  an  appearance  of  great  disorder. 
The  rooms  seemed  to  be  used  for  general  storerooms  for  everything  in  the  house 
that  was  not  in  use.  Extra  hammocks,  cleaning  utensils,  cans  and  buckets 
littered  the  place  and  all  sorts  of  small  junk  was  piled  on  the  cage  of  the  west 
section. 

The  men  and  women  were  unanimous  in  their  declarations  that  they  did  not 
get  enough  to  eat.  Their  complaint  held  far  more  earnestness  than  is  often 
found  in  the  complaints  of  jail  inmates.  The  men  said  the  meat  supply  was  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable,  that  the  vegetable  portions  were  very 
scanty  and  that  they  never  received  more  than  two  pieces  of  bread  at  a meal. 
The  women  had  been  in  the  jail  less  than  twenty-four  hours  and  were  suffering 
i “morning  after”  headaches,  so  less  attention  was  paid  to  their  complaints  of 
j poor  food  than  to  the  men’s. 

I The  dinner  v/as  served  a few  minutes  after  the  complaints  were  heard,  and 

! it  was  almost  as  scanty  and  as  unattractive  as  the  prisoners  had  claimed.  The 
j pieces  of  meat  were  so  small  that  the  two  potatoes  that  covered  each  man’s  meat 
j portion  had  to  be  pushed  aside  in  order  for  the  meat  to  be  seen;  the  potatoes 
were  small.  There  was  a very  small  helping  of  cabbage  in  each  man’s  pan  and 
two  very  small  and  not  very  fresh  pieces  of  bread.  Water  completed  the  meal. 

The  men  declared  that  no  better  man  ever  lived  than  the  jailer,  and  that  he 
showed  them  every  kindness  in  his  power.  They  were  as  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  the  jailer  as  in  their  denunciations  of  their  food. 

' As  the  sheriff  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time,  allowance  can  be  made  for 
j conditions  and  the  blame  of  the  meager  food  supply  can  not  be  laid  at  his  door. 

I The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 
I A jailer  is  paid  sixty  dollars  a month. 

The  county  provides  underwear,  shoes  and  caps  for  the  men,  separate  towels 
and  individual  drinking  cups.  The  men  are  compelled  to  bathe  once  a week.  A 
small  organ  has  been  placed  in  the  jail  by  women  of  Taylorville  and  religious 
services  are  held  every  two  weeks. 

The  lack  of  proper  separation  of  men  and  women  prisoners  makes  the  newly 
i remodeled  old  part  of  the  jail  unfit  for  use,  unless  either  one  sex  or  the  other 
I alone  occupy  it.  The  bathing  facilities  are  not  good  and  half  of  the  cells  are  too 
; dark  for  use.  The  wood  floors  and  ceilings  make  the  jail  unsafe. 

CHRISTIAN  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  JUNE  23,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

April  24,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  June  7,  larceny — 1;  June  10,  larceny — 1; 
June  19,  burglary  and  larceny — 1. 

Awaiting  trial — women  : 

June  22,  drunk — 1 ; June  23,  drunk — 1. 

Serving  sentence : 

February  4,  selling  liquor — 1 — 6 months;  May  31,  disorderly  conduct — 2 — 
30  days;  June  11,  disorderly  conduct — 1 — 30  days. 


C3IBISTIAIT  COUNTY  OUTDOOB  BEXiIEF. 

The  twenty-one  supervisors  of  Christian  County  each  receive  $1.50  a day 
for  their  services  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  own  townships. 

All  orders  for  relief  are  written  and  must  be  attached  to  itemized,  sworn 
statements  of  merchandise  furnished.  Pauper  claims  are  classified  by  townships 
in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board.  Annual  statements  of 
expenditures  are  made. 

Sick  persons  are  sent  to  the  hospitals  when  necessary.  Seventeen  blind 
persons  receive  pensions.  Twenty-seven  mothers  receive  pensions  of  $5  for 
each  child. 

For  the  year  September  1,  1913,  to  September  1,  1914,  the  county  expended 
for  outdoor  relief  $19,985.08;  for  the  blind,  ,$3,179.65;  for  almshouse,  $3,124.74; 
for  mothers’  pensions,  $3,019.50;  for  the  board  and  washing  of  prisoners, 
$2,608.85;  for  the  institutional  care  of  the  poor,  $337.27. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thompson  and  Miss  Katherine  Dockery  are  the  probation  officers 
of  the  County  Court.  Each  receives  a salary  of  $10  a month.  Mrs.  Thompson  is 
the  distributing  officer  of  the  City  Missionary  Society,  an  organization  formed 
of  the  missionary  societies  of  the  Taylorville  churches.  Her  office  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  city  hall.  Miss  Dockery  has  charge  of  the  charity  work  of 
Pana  and  is  the  head  of  a Congregational  home  for  needy  persons  in  Pana. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914—1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $22,000; 
almshouse,  $3,000;  blind,  $4,000;  mothers’  pensions,  $5,000. 
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CI.ABK  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSi:. 

Inspected  June  3,  1915.  Superintendent,  .John  Cole. 

The  Clark  County  almshouse  is  one  mile  from  Marshall.  The  main  building 
is  a two-story  frame  house  occupied  by  the  superintendent’s  family  with  2 one- 
story  wings  for  the  inmates. 

The  grounds  are  very  attractive  with  beautiful  grass,  flowers  and  shade 
trees.  The  farm  contains  fifty  acres. 

The  inmates’  wings  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  the  rear  of  the 
superintendent’s  quarters.  They  are  low,  dark,  vile-smelling,  overrun  with 
vermin  and  the  walls  and  floors  are  rotting  and  full  of  holes. 

The  inmates’  dining-room  is  in  the  women’s  section.  It  is  dark,  gloomy  and 
smells  vile.  It  contains  two  old  tables,  covered  with  ragged  oilcloth.  A long 
hall  used  for  the  women’s  sitting-room  adjoins  the  dining-room.  There  are  four 
bedrooms  on  this  hall.  The  floors  are  broken.  The  plaster  is  falling.  The 
rooms  are  very  bare  and  dark.  The  window  shades  are  ragged.  There  is  a 
stand  and  a toilet  in  the  hall.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  a large  stove  in  the  hall. 

The  men’s  wing  is,  if  possible,  dirtier,  darker  and  viler-smelling  than  the 
women’s.  The  inmates  are  very  filthy  and  the  odors  were  so  disgusting  that  a 
careful  inspection  was  almost  impossible.  The  plan  of  this  wing  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  women’s.  This  wing  opens  into  an  enclosed  yard,  used  only  by  the 
men.  The  barns  and  outbuildings  were  in  good  order. 

There  were  five  women,  eight  men  and  one  baby  in  the  almshouse. 

The  baby  is  one  year  old,  the  son  of  an  insane  woman  who  shrieks,  storms, 
tears  clothing  and  breaks  furniture.  She  is  allowed  to  take  care  of  her  baby. 
The  child  is  small  and  pale. 

An  insane  woman  in  the  next  bedroom  talks  incessantly  and  destroys 
furniture. 

There  is  an  epileptic,  dwarfed  woman  of  thirty  with  no  intelligence. 

Three  of  the  men  are  feeble-minded  and  very  filthy  in  their  habits.  An 
idiot  tears  off  his  clothes  and  makes  a loathsome  exhibition  of  himself.  He  is 
unspeakably  filthy. 

For  two  dollars  a week  each  and  the  use  of  a fifty-acre  farm  the  superin- 
tendent provides  clothes,  food,  medical  care  and  burial  for  the  inmates.  He 
must  convey  them  to  the  almshouse  and  when  they  leave  he  must  take  them 
away.  He  must  put  up  all  temporary  buildings  and  keep  up  repairs.  His  con- 
tract requires  him  to  separate  male  and  female  inmates  and  the  different  classes 
of  inmates.  With  the  utterly  inadequate  facilities,  classes  of  inmates  can  not 
be  separated. 

This  almshouse  is  a disgrace  to  a civilized  community.  Under  the  vicious 
system  of  letting  out  the  care  of  the  inmates  they  can  not  be  properly  cared  for. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  superintendent  to  care  for  these  persons  on  the 
present  terms.  The  county  should  change  the  system  immediately,  pay  the 
superintendent  a salary  and  provide  for  these  inmates  a decent  home  and 
reasonable  care.  The  superintendent  and  his  wife  are  undoubtedly  very  kind  to 
the  inmates  and  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  wretched  facilities  at  hand. 

The  baby  is  to  be  placed  in  a home  and  as  soon  as  the  child  is  taken  away 
the  mother’s  sanity  is  to  be  tried.  At  the  same  time  the  mental  condition  of 
the  other  inmates  is  to  be  investigated  and  the  insane  sent  to  a State  hospital. 

As  the  county  board  does  not  separate  the  appropriation  for  poor  inside  the 
almshouse  from  the  poor  outside,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  alms- 
house could  not  be  secured.  Almshouse  expenses  are  listed  as  expenses  for  the 
poor.  But  as  the  county  does  not  make  repairs  nor  improvements  at  the  farm, 
the  board  of  the  inmates  is  the  only  almshouse  expense. 


ciiAbk;  county  jaii.. 

Inspected  June  3,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  W.  Wallace. 

The  Clark  County  jail  is  a small  brick  building  connected  by  a covered 
passage  with  the  sheriff’s  handsome  new  two-story  brick  residence. 

The  main  prison  is  a large  room  with  two  windows  on  each  of  two  sides. 
The  cage  is  two  tiers.  It  is  latticed  and  painted  a dark  red.  Each  tier  has  two 
cells  and  a corridor.  The  cells  have  canvas  hammocks.  Each  cell  has  a small 
latticed  window.  There  is  a toilet  and  stand  in  the  corridor  of  each  cage  and  a 
tub  in  the  prison  room. 

The  jail  is  dark  and  damp  and  there  are  no  free  air  currents.  Iron  slats 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  shut  off  air  and  light,  the  upper  tier  is 
darker  and  more  insanitary  than  the  lower  one. 

The  sections  for  women  and  children  are  two  tiers  in  a room  used  for  the 
jail  office.  Each  tier  has  two  small  cells  with  latticed  windows  and  doors. 

The  entire  jail  was  very  clean.  An  excellent  supper  was  being  served  to 
the  prisoners,  but  they  said  it  was  not  so  good  as  usual.  The  county  provides 
separate  towels  and  clothing. 

The  sheriff  receives  twenty  cents  a meal  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner  and 
fifty  dollars  a month  for  a jailer. 

There  were  four  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
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CLARK  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  JUNE  3,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial: 

May  3,  horse  stealing — 1;  May  10,  horse  stealing — 1;  May  21,  disturbing  the 
peace — 1. 

Serving  sentence: 

January  12,  wife  abandonment — 1 — $475. 


CliARK  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDZ.IDF. 

Clark  County  does  not  make  separate  appropriations  for  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  the  almshouse  and  outside.  Fifty-one  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  last 
year  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  $800  for  expenses,  no  charitable  institutions. 
From  this  amount  the  blind  are  allowed  two  dollars  a week  each  as  ordinary 
paupers.  The  sums  are  paid  by  the  supervisors.  No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed. 

Orders  may  be  verbal,  but  itemized  bills  must  be  presented.  Claims  are  classi- 
fied in  the  reports  of  the  county  board.  A classified  register  of  county  orders  is 
not  kept.  Fifty  dollars  is  allowed  for  the  burial  of  an  old  soldier  and  an  old 
soldier’s  widow. 

The  fifteen  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  without  extra  compensa- 
tion. No  county  physician  is  employed,  as  the  physicians  refuse  to  bid  for  the 
contract.  The  supervisors  call  the  nearest  physicians. 

The  county  treasurer,  J.  W.  Fredenberger,  acts  as  probation  officer  for  the 
Circuit  Court.  He  has  at  present  three  probationers : a boy  of  nineteen  and  one  of 
twenty-one  (for  burglary),  and  a man  of  twenty-six  for  embezzlement.  A monthly 
record  of  reports  is  not  kept.  The  probationers  report  every  few  days.  Employ- 
ment is  found  for  them  by  the  officer.  Mr.  Fredenberger  receives  no  pay  for  this 
work. 


CXiAY  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSD. 

Inspected  May  19,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  E.  Stark. 

For  two  dollars  a week  for  each  inmate  and  the  use  of  an  eighty-acre  farm, 
the  superintendent  furnishes  food,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  burial  and  care  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Clay  County  almshouse.  He  must  furnish  his  own  farm  imple- 
ments, and  hire  help  from  this  allowance. 

The  fact  that  the  inmates  are  happy  and  well  cared  for  in  this  institution  is 
due  to  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  superintendent  and  not  to  the  provision  made  by 
the  county. 

The  house  is  a two-story,  frame  residence,  about  two  miles  from  Louisville. 
The  front  of  the  building  is  used  by  the  superintendent’s  family. 

On  the  first  floor,  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  is  a large  room  used  as  a sitting- 
room  for  both  men  and  women.  No  separation  of  the  sexes  is  attempted  and  none 
would  be  possible  with  the  present  arrangement  of  the  house  and  grounds. 

The  bedrooms  for  both  sexes  are  on  the  second  floor.  There  are  three  large 
rooms  and  a porch  on  each  side  of  the  house  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  There 
is  a door  between  the  two  sides  which  is  locked  only  at  night. 

The  rooms  have  good  beds  and  a miscellaneous  collection  of  old  wooden  furni- 
ture. 'The  bedding,  which  is  furnished  by  the  supei'intendent,  was  clean  and  of 
good  quality.  All  rooms  were  clean,  but  there  were  strong  odors  from  the  old 
wood  floors. 

The  dining-room  and  kitchen  were  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  wash-rooms 
were  in  good  order. 

There  are  two  women,  seven  men  and  a sixteen-year-old  boy  in  this  almshouse. 
One  of  the  women  is  feeble-minded  and  has  had  five  or  six  children,  none  of  whom 
have  been  normal.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  born  in  the  almshouse.  The  youngest 
is  twelve  years  old  and  has  been  placed  by  the  superintendent  in  the  home  of  a 
neighboring  farmer.  One  feeble-minded  man  of  twenty-six  was  born  here  and  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a county  charge. 

The  sixteen-year-old  boy  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a deaf  and  dumb  woman 
who  has  two  legitimate  children,  by  a deaf  and  dumb  father,  who  are  pupils  at  the 
Illinois  State  School  for  the  Deaf.  This  boy  was  once  a pupil  at  the  School  for  the 
Deaf,  but  was  returned — for  what  reason  the  inspector  could  not  learn.  He  is 
a bright  looking  boy,  and  the  superintendent  says  he  is  the  only  person  on  the 
place  who  will  work  regularly ; that  he  has  a good  disposition  and  that  he  believes 
he  can  be  taught  to  help  himself. 

The  system  of  managing  this  almshouse  should  be  changed  and  the  salary 
system  should  be  established.  The  farm  can  not  be  properly  cared  for,  repairs  are 
not  kept  up,  the  place  can  not  be  kept  in  a sanitary  condition  under  the  system  of 
letting  out  the  place  to  the  lowest  bidder.  It  is  impossible  for  the  superintendent 
to  care  properly  for  the  inmates  on  the  present  terms.  Until  a new  system  is 
established,  this  almshouse  will  be  a reproach  to  the  county. 


CLAY  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  May  19,  1915.  Sheriff,  Edward  Cogswell. 

The  Clay  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  two-story  brick  residence. 
The  jail  is  well  ventilated.  The  main  room  has  two  windows  on  o]>posite  sides 
and  there  are  free  air  currents  through  the  room  and  the  cage. 
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The  main  room  contains  a two-tier  cage  with  two  cells  and  a corridor  in  each 
tier.  A narrow  iron  stairway  leads  to  the  second  tier.  The  cells  have  barred 
backs  and  latticed  doors.  Each  has  two  canvas  hammocks  and  a supply  of  good 
bedding.  There  is  a toilet  and  a stand  in  each  cage  corridor  and  a bathtub  in  the 
main  room.  Separate  towels  are  not  provided. 

The  women’s  section  on  the  first  floor  contains  a cell  and  a bathroom.  It  was 
light  and  well  ventilated. 

The  jail  was  clean  and  in  good  condition.  The  four  prisoners  said  they  were 
well  fed  and  kindly  treated. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  prisoner  and  locking- 
in  and  locking-out  fees  of  fifty  cents  each. 

JAIL  POPULATION,  MAT  20,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men  : 

April  20,  larceny — 1 ; March  20,  larceny — 1 ; May  6,  attempt  to  beat  a board 
bill— 1. 

Serving  sentence : 

November  1,  selling  liquor — 1. 


CLAT  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIEF. 

The  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  poor  of  Clay  County  includes  the  alms- 
house, outdoor  relief  and  medical  service.  Quarterly  statements  of  expenditures 
are  made  and  all  claims  are  itemized  and  classified.  Jail  appropriations  are 
included  in  the  appropriation  for  fees  and  salaries.  The  appropriations  for  char- 
itable institutions  is  $1,000. 

Orders  for  relief  must  be  written  and  itemized  bills  must  be  presented. 

Six  mothers  receive  pensions  of  ten  dollars  a month  each.  The  sheriff  acts  as 
probation  officer. 

A probation  officer  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Court  receives  a salary  of  three 
dollars  a day  and  expenses. 


CLINTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  May  19,  1915.  Superintendent,  Henry  Borgelt. 

The  use  of  160  acres  of  poor  land  and  $1.25  a week  for  each  inmate  is  the 
remuneration  given  the  superintendent  for  the  care  of  the  Clinton  County  alms- 
house. When  an  inmate  dies  the  county  contributes  $3  to  the  superintendent  for 
burial  expenses. 

For  two  years  the  crops  of  the  farm  have  been  failures,  and  if  the  superin- 
tendent has  made  any  profit  from  his  position  it  has  been  through  the  inmates’ 
food. 

The  almshouse  is  an  old-fashioned  two-story  frame  residence  two  miles  from 
Carlyle.  The  surroundings  are  attractive.  There  is  a good  lawn  with  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  walks,  fences,  barns  and  outbuildings  are  all  in  good  condition  and 
the  grounds  are  in  excellent  order. 

The  house  faces  the  east  and  there  is  a small  porch  at  the  front.  A small  hall 
is  on  one  side  of  the  house  and  the  rooms  are  on  the  south  side  of  it.  The  rooms 
are  large  and  all  were  clean  and  in  good  condition  except  for  the  bad  odors  from 
the  wood  floors.  The  floors  are  old  and  soft  and  have  been  absorbing  odors  for 
many  years.  They  give  the  odors  back  with  compound  interest. 

The  men’s  bedrooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  beds  are  iron  and  the  mat- 
tresses and  coverings  were  clean  and  of  fairly  good  quality.  Both  men  and  women 
sleep  on  the  second  floor  and  the  bathrooms  for  both  are  on  the  second  floor.  Each 
bathroom  has  a tub,  toilet  and  stand  and  is  clean,  but  there  is  no  water  supply  at 
present  and  the  bathrooms  are  useless. 

All  rooms  are  screened.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil 
lamps. 

The  women’s  dining-room  and  sitting-room  is  a long,  narrow  room  extending 
across  the  rear  of  the  house.  It  is  furnished  with  benches  and  long  tables  covered 
with  old,  brown  oilcloth.  The  women  sat  on  a bench  against  the  wall,  and  even 
for  the  crippled  women  comfortable  chairs  are  not  provided.  The  room  was  sunny 
and  there  were  potted  plants  in  the  window  at  one  end. 

The  hospital  stands  a few  feet  from  the  main  building.  It  is  a two-room  frame 
structure.  The  front  room  is  used  by  the  men  as  a sitting-room  and  contains  a 
stove,  several  chairs  and  a table.  The  other  room  is  reserved  for  ill  inmates.  It 
has  two  good  iron  beds  with  clean  blankets.  There  is  a toilet  in  this  room,  but 
not  enough  water  to  flush  it  properly. 

The  main  building  has  a new  asbestos  roof.  A narrow  veranda  two  stories 
high  extends  across  the  south  side  of  the  building.  All  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
open  on  this  veranda  and  a stairway  leads  to  the  first  floor.  This  is  the  only 
fire  escape. 

A double  toilet  stands  close  to  the  main  building.  It  is  only  a few  feet  from 
the  kitchen  and  dining-room  and  the  odor  from  it  is  very  bad. 

There  were  six  women  and  ten  men  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
All  were  too  old  or  infirm  to  be  of  assistance. 

The  system  of  managing  this  institution  should  be  changed.  The  management 
is  probably  as  good  as  it  can  be  under  the  vicious  system  of  farming  out  the  poor 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  with  an  allowance  of  $1.25  a week  for  each  inmate  and 
the  use  of  a farm  which  has  produced  no  crops  for  two  years,  old  and  infirm 
persons  can  not  be  properly  cared  for. 
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Cl^INTON  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  May  19,  1915.  Sheriff,  G.  N.  Welch. 

The  Clinton  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  two-story  brick  residence. 
It  is  well  ventilated,  sanitary,  lig-ht  and  clean. 

' The  women’s  section  is  a small  corridor  and  two  cells.  One  cell  is  a bathroom. 

’ This  section  is  never  used. 

The  main  prison  is  a Ig-rge,  well-ventilated  room,  containing  a cage  which  has 
' four  cells  and  a corridor.  The  doors  of  the  cells  are  latticed  and  the  backs  are 
barred.  The  air  currents  sweep  through  all  parts  of  the  cage.  There  is  a toilet  in 
the  corridor  and  a bathroom  in  the  main  room.  Each  cell  has  two  canvas  ham- 
mocks with  good  clean  bedding. 

Separate  towels  are  not  provided.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  two 
towels  for  four  men. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  different  classes  of  prisoners. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  sixty  cents  for  feeding  each  prisoner  and 
I locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  fifty  cents  each. 

j CLINTON  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  MAT  20,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial ; 

! April  30,  burglary — 1;  March  20,  assault — 1;  January  1,  burglary — 1. 

I Serving  sentence: 

March  17,  disorderly  conduct — 1. 


i!  

I CLINTON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDLIRF. 

Ten  mothers  receive  pensions  in  amounts  varying  from  $6  to  $8  a month, 
i;  John  E.  Rogan  is  investigating  officer  and  receives  $3  a day  and  expenses  for  time 
i spent  in  his  work. 

} Four  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $100  a year  for  each. 

; The  fifteen  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  town- 
i ships  and  receive  no  pay  for  this  work.  Orders  for  relief  are  written. 

An  annual  statement  of  expenditures  is  made.  The  clerk  keeps  a classified 
' register  of  county  orders  and  the  claims  are  classified  in  the  records  of  the  pro- 
1 ceedings  of  the  county  board. 

ji  William  Ragan  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  He  has  no  fixed 
I salary. 

! The  county  physician  receives  $250  a year  for  attendance  at  the  almshouse, 
n jail  and  for  applicants  in  Carlyle  Township. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $5,000;  alms- 
house, $1,500  ; blind,  $500  ; charitable  institutions,  $400. 


COLDS  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSD. 

Inspected  May  21,  1915.  Superintendent,  John  Shields. 

The  Coles  County  almshouse  is  eight  miles  from  Charleston.  There  is  a 
farm  of  240  acres  of  fine  land.  The  house  is  a brick  shell,  lined  with  rotting, 
vile-smelling  wood  and  crumbling,  vermin-infested  plaster.  The  furnishings  are 
i a miscellaneous  collection  of  ancient,  worm-eaten  junk.  The  entire  house  reeks 
{ with  the  foul  odors  that  for  many  years  have  been  sinking  into  the  soft  wood. 
The  trails  of  vermin  spread  over  walls,  furniture  and  bedding. 

Of  the  ten  women  and  eight  men  only  half  a dozen  are  able  to  wait  on 
; themselves  or  on  the  others.  The  county  makes  no  allowance  for  help.  The 
’ superintendent  and  his  w’ife  have  only  the  assistance  of  the  inmates  in  taking 
j care  of  the  helpless  and  feeble-minded.  There  is  no  running  water.  There  is 
I not  a bathtub  on  the  place.  Three  inmates  soil  their  beds  constantly  and  the 
odors  permeate  the  house.  Personal  cleanliness  is  an  impossibility. 

For  the  maintenance  of  eighteen  men  and  women  in  a filthy  shell.  Coles 
1 County  appropriates  $3,600  a year  and  the  use  of  240  acres  of  the  best  farm  land 
I in  the  State. 

The  superintendent’s  cottage  is  a two-story  frame  building,  on  which  im- 
I provements  have  recently  been  made. 

The  inmates’  house  is  a two-story  red  brick  building  which  faces  the  south, 
A hall  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  house  on  both  floors.  On  the  first  floor 
there  are  five  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  four  on  the  other.  The  floors  of 
the  hall  and  the  rooms  are  rotting  into  holes.  The  walls  are  cracked  and 
• covered  with  trails  of  vermin.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  old  beds,  covered 
with  straw  mattresses,  battered  pans  and  buckets  and  odds  and  ends  of  chairs 
and  tables  in  the  last  stage  of  dilapidation.  Every  room  is  vile  with  the  odors 
of  vermin  and  human  filth. 

Doorknobs  are  broken  off  and  in  their  places  have  been  put  sticks  and  bits 
I of  iron.  Separation  of  the  sexes  is  impossible,  and  men  and  women  associate 
1 freely. 

The  house  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  There  is  no  fire 
protection.  The  ceilings,  as  well  as  the  floors,  are  of  wood  and  there  is  a high 
; wainscot. 

; The  only  bathing  facilities  are  dented,  rusty  pans  and  the  inmates  are  not 
I compelled  to  bathe  or  change  their  clothes  unless  they  wish  to  do  so.  Vigorous 
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attempts  at  cleanliness  are  made  by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  but  with  no 
help  and  with  eighteen  almost  helpless  persons  to  care  for,  cleanliness  of  rooms 
and  inmates  is  impossible. 

The  superintendent’s  wife  stated  that  the  bedbugs  had  overrun  the  house 
and  had  spread  to  the  chicken  house  and  interfered  with  the  sitting  hens. 

The  inmates  said  they  were  very  kindly  treated  and  were  well  fed. 

A large  room  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall  has  been  put  in  good  order  and  is 
used  only  for  the  religious  services,  which  are  held  biweekly  by  ministers  from 
the  Charleston  churches. 

The  men’s  dining-room  is  a dark,  ill-smelling  room.  The  table  is  covered 
with  oilcloth  so  old  and  worn  that  the  wood  of  the  table  is  exposed.  The  women 
eat  in  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  utensils  are  cracked  and  battered  and  the  stove 
is  rusty  and  decrepit.  The  cooking  is  done  by  a woman  inmate.  The  kitchen 
screens  were  rusty  and  full  of  great  holes. 

There  are  ten  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor,  occupied  by  men  and  women. 
The  stairs  are  badly  worn.  The  air  currents  do  not  pass  through  the  rooms  on 
the  second  floor  and  the  horrible  odors  can  not  be  driven  out. 

The  barns  and  outbuildings  are  old,  but  they  are  in  far  better  condition  than 
the  inmates’  building. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $600  a year  and  an  allowance  of  $600 
a year  for  labor  on  the  farm.  He  has  been  here  two  years.  The  gross  appropria- 
tion for  the  farm  for  the  year  is  $3,600.  A few  hundred  dollars  is  turned  back 
into  the  county  treasury  each  year  from  farm  products.  The  land  is  of  the  best 
quality  and  is  in  good  condition. 

The  inmates’  building  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  unflt  for  any  purpose.  It 
holds  the  aqcumulated  odors  of  many  years  of  vermin,  filth  and  disease.  It  is  a 
dangerous  fire  trap.  It  is  insanitary  in  every  crack  and  corner.  The  impossi- 
bility of  separation  of  the  sexes  makes  it  a reproach  to  the  moral  decency  of 
the  county. 

With  the  amount  this  place  is  costing,  the  county  could  provide  good  quar- 
ters and  proper  care  for  the  poor. 


COIiZlS  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  May  21,  1915.  Sheriff,  H.  B.  Sinsabaugh. 

The  Coles  County  jail  is  a two-story  stone  building  in  the  rear  of  the  handsome 
brick  residence  occupied  by  the  sheriff. 

There  are  four  sections,  two  on  the  first  and  two  on  the  second  floor.  Each 
section  is  a large,  well-ventilated  room  containing  a latticed  cage  which  has  three 
cells  and  a corridor.  There  is  a toilet  in  each  cell  and  a tin  tub  and  stand  in  each 
cage  corridor.  There  are  four  iron  wall  cots  in  each  cell,  with  good  mattresses 
and  clean  blankets.  The  cells  have  latticed  backs  and  doors  and  are  not  as  light 
as  they  should  be. 

In  each  room  there  is  a row  of  windows,  high  enough  to  send  good  air 
currents  into  the  room  and  the  cells.  The  four  sections  are  alike. 

The  jail  was  very  clean.  The  iron  work  was  being  painted  at  the  time 
of  inspection.  The  plumbing  was  in  good  condition  and  the  sheriff  stated  that 
there  was  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Separate  towels  are  provided. 
The  men  are  compelled  to  bathe  once  a week. 

In  one  section  a sick  man  lay  on  a cot  in  the  corridor  of  the  room.  He 
had  been  shot  in  attempting  to  escape  from  an  officer,  but  it  was  said  that  he 
was  not  seriously  injured. 

The  women’s  section  is  a small  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  sheriff’s  resi- 
dence. It  is  light,  sunny  and  well  ventilated  and  has  a toilet  and  stand  with 
running  water. 

The  sheriff  receives  twenty  cents  a meal  for  feeding  each  prisoner  and  $45 
a month  for  the  pay  of  a jailer.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  five 
prisoners  in  the  jail,  all  in  one  section.  The  men  said  they  receive  all  the  food 
they  want  and  the  best  of  treatment. 

JAIL  POPULATION  MAY  21,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial: 

April  30,  forgery — 1;  May  7,  burglary  and  larceny,  (19  years  of  age) — 1; 
May  7,  burglary  and  larceny — 1. 

Serving  sentence: 

January,  selling  liquor — 2. 


COIiUS  COUNTY  OUTBOOB  BEBIEP. 

Quarterly  statements  of  expenditures  are  made  by  the  supervisors  of  Coles 
County.  These  statements  contain  itemized  accounts  of  all  claims.  Claims  are 
classified  in  the  reports  of  proceedings  of  the  board  and  pauper  claims  are  listed 
by  townships.  A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept. 

Forty  dollars  a month  is  paid  to  the  supervisor  of  Charleston  Township  for 
his  services  as  overseer  and  $50  is  paid  the  supervisor  of  Mattoon  Township. 
Other  overseers  are  not  paid. 

Eighteen  mothers  are  allowed  pensions  under  the  Mothers’  Pension  Act  and 
two  are  aided  under  the  Dependent  Children’s  Act.  A probation  officer  receives 
$50  a month  for  investigating  cases.  The  county  judge  insists  that  rent  shall  be 
paid  before  other  expenses  are  met,  as  he  says  by  this  means  a family  is  kept 
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from  moving  from  place  to  place  and  can  be  better  kept  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  The  probation  officer  visits  each  home  one  a month. 

The  Civic  League  of  Charleston  is  an  organization  of  men  and  women  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  poor  of  Charleston.  The  league  pays  a salary  of  $50 
a month  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Daniels  for  superintending  this  work.  The 
league  works  in  cooperation  with  the  Charleston  overseer. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $13,000;  alms- 
house, $4,200;  transportation,  $50. 


CRAWPORD  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  June  3,  1915.  Superintendent,  Charles  L.  Brown. 

! The  Crawford  County  almshouse  is  five  miles  from  Robinson.  The  super- 
; intendent’s  house  is  a two-story  frame  building  and  the  inmates  live  in  a large 
one-story  frame  house. 

I The  lawn  about  the  superintendent’s  house  and  the  inmates’  quarters  was 
1 covered  with  thick  blue  grass,  neatly  clipped,  and  shaded  by  a few  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

The  inmates’  building  faces  south.  The  south  half  is  used  for  the  women, 
i There  is  a wide  hall  which  is  the  sitting-room,  with  four  rooms  on  one  side 
and  three  on  the  other.  The  doors  and  vdndows  of  all  rooms  were  wide  open  and 
the  air  currents  swept  through  all  parts  of  the  house.  There  were  no  odors. 
The  rooms  were  clean.  The  main  room  or  hall  was  bare  except  for  a few  old 
; chairs.  The  mattresses  were  of  good  quality  and  the  sheets  and  pillowcases 
were  clean.  The  men’s  section  is  behind  the  women’s  section  and  is  similar  to  it. 
i The  building  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The  toilet 
, facilities  are  buckets  and  pans. 

The  clothing  of  the  inmates  was  clean  and  all  appeared  to  be  happy  and 
contented. 

The  dining-room  and  sitting-room  are  one  large  room  in  the  superintend- 
ent’s house.  This  room  has  several  windows  and  two  outside^  doors.  An  inmate 
^ was  cooking  dinner.  The  meal  consisted  of  several  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables, 
j beef,  coffee,  buttermilk  and  sweet  milk,  butter  and  fruit. 

! Grounds,  outbuildings  and  fences  were  in  good  repair.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  about  the  entire  place. 

! The  superintendent  and  his  wife  have  been  here  eight  years.  Mr.  Brown 
I receives  a salary  of  $66  a month. 

i There  are  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  farm  but  the  producing  value 
: of  the  land  in  Crawford  County  is  not  high. 

The  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year  June  1,  1914-1915, 

■ was  $2,296.06. 

j 'The  superintendent  publishes  a semiannual  statement  of  population,  giving 
names  of  inmates,  ages,  birthplaces,  causes  of  dependency,  new  admissions, 
deaths  and  removals. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

For  the  year  June  1,  1914,  June  1,  1915,  Crawford  County  expended  $9,738.42 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  outside  the  almshouse.  Thirteen  supervisors  act  as 
overseers  in  their  respective  townships  and  receive  no  additional  compensation. 

Semiannual  statements  of  expenditures  are  made.  Claims  are  itemized  and 
classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board.  A classified 
register  of  county  orders  is  kept. 

Six  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $12.50  a month  each.  Seven  mothers 
receive  pensions  for  twenty-five  children.  Two  dollars  a month  for  each  child 
is  the  amount  allowed.  The  probation  officer,  W.  L.  Bartlett,  receives  three 
dollars  a day  and  expenses  for  time  employed. 

The  county  physician  for  Robinson  Township  receives  $800  a year,  and  the 
physician  for  the  almshouse  receives  $200. 

The  probation  officer,  W.  M.  Long,  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Court,  has  an 
average  of  ten  persons  under  his  supervision.  He  does  not  receive  a fixed  com- 
pensation. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $10,000;  alms- 
house, $2,000;  blind,  $800;  mothers’  pensions,  $500. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  June  3,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  L.  Henderson. 

The  Crawford  County  jail  is  a handsome  two-story  stone  building.  The  prison 
room  on  the  first  floor  is  a large,  well-ventilated,  light  room.  The  cage  contains 
eight  cells,  four  on  each  side  of  a wide  corridor.  The  cells  have  barred  backs. 
Each  cell  has  a toilet  and  a stand  and  there  is  a toilet  and  a stand  in  the  cage 
corridor.  There  are  two  iron  wall  cots  to  each  cell.  The  bedding  is  mattresses  and 
comforts.  The  bathroom  is  in  the  prison  room. 

The  hospital  room  on  the  first  floor  is  a light,  well-ventilated  room  with  a 
toilet  and  a stand. 

The  main  section  on  the  second  floor  is  like  the  first.  The  juvenile  depart- 
ment has  two  small  cells  and  a bathroom.  It  is  light  and  well  ventilated.  The 
women’s  department  has  two  cells  and  a large  hall  containing  tub,  toilet  and  stand. 
Each  cell  has  a toilet.  This  department  is  not  as  light  nor  as  well  ventilated 
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as  the  other  sections.  The  room  for  the  insane  is  over  the  hospital  room  and  Is 
like  it.  It  is  not  used,  as  insane  are  not  held  over  night. 

The  entire  jail  was  clean,  well  ventilated  and  free  from  unpleasant  odors. 

A meal,  consisting  of  fresh  pork,  potatoes,  hominy,  kraut,  coffee,  bread  and  pie, 
was  being  served  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  sheriff  receives  twenty  cents  a meal  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner  and 
locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  fifty  cents  each. 

There  were  four  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  Inspection. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial: 

April  15,  bastardy — 1 ; May  31,  cruelty  to  children — 1 ; March  1,  burglary 
and  larceny — 2. 


CUMBEBIiANB  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSI:. 

Inspected  June  1,  1915.  S.  W.  Snyder,  Superintendent. 

The  Cumberland  County  almshouse  is  three  miles  from  Toledo.  It  is  a large, 
modern  two-story  brick  building  with  wide  porches  across  the  front  on  both  floors. 
The  grounds  are  very  bare.  The  cement  walks  are  in  need  of  repairs.  The  barns 
are  dilapidated  shacks. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  xised  by  the  superintendent’s  family.  The 
second  floor  is  used  by  the  inmates.  There  is  no  attempt  at  separation  of  the 
sexes.  Men  and  women  use  the  same  bathroom  and  the  same  toilet. 

A long,  wide  corridor  extends  east  and  west  through  the  house.  On  one 
side  are  four  large  rooms,  and  on  the  other  are  four  large  rooms  and  a bathroom. 
The  walls  are  hard  finished.  The  floors  are  in  good  condition,  but  need  oiling. 
The  house  is  heated  by  a hot-air  furnace  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

The  bedrooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated.  The  furniture  is  beds  and  tables. 
The  bedclothes  are  of  good  quality.  The  rooms  were  fairly  clean,  but  clothing  was 
scattered  in  all  directions,  and  although  it  was  nearly  noon,  very  few  of  the  beds 
had  been  made. 

At  each  end  of  the  porch,  on  the  second  floor,  was  a large  bedroom. 

The  inmates'  clothing  was  very  ragged  and  was  not  clean.  They  were  emphatic 
in  their  statements  of  kindly  treatment  and  good  food.  They  appeared  to  be  very 
well  contented  with  their  condition. 

There  is  a large  basement  under  the  entire  building.  The  kitchen  and  dining- 
rooms are  in  the  basement.  The  kitchens  and  dining-rooms  were  very  clean,  and 
a substantial  dinner  of  well-cooked,  appetizing  food  was  being  prepared. 

The  hospital  building  was  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  It  was  a one-room 
house  with  rows  of  windows  forming  one-half  the  walls.  It  is  an  excellent  room 
for  tubercular  patients  and  is  reserved  for  them. 

The  superintendent  receives  two  dollars  a week  for  the  care  of  each  inmate. 
He  provides  food  and  clothing.  The  county  pays  for  fuel,  light  and  medical 
attention.  The  superintendent  pays  grain  rent  for  the  use  of  the  farm.  The 
land  is  not  of  very  good  qualily. 

The  vicious  system  of  renting  out  the  inmates  should  be  abolished  and  the 
salary  system  substituted.  There  should  be  a division  of  the  sexes  and  different 
bathrooms  and  toilets  for  men  and  women  should  be  provided. 

There  were  two  women,  five  men  and  a little  girl,  five  years  old,  in  the  house. 
The  little  girl  is  cared  for  by  the  superintendent’s  family  in  their  own  quarters 
and  is  treated  by  them  as  a member  of  the  family.  She  was  at  school  at  the  time 
of  inspection.  The  superintendent’s  family  say  she  is  bright,  attractive.  Intelligent 
and  well  behaved.  A home  should  be  found  for  this  child. 


GUMBERI.AND  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  June  1,  1915.  Sheriff,  Charles  Wade. 

’The  Cumberland  County  jail  is  light,  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  main 
prison  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  prison  room  has  two  windows  on  each  of  two 
sides  and  one  window  on  the  third  side.  Windows  are  opposite  each  other  and 
are  opposite  the  open  spaces  of  the  cage. 

The  iron  of  walls  and  cage  has  been  painted  a light  gray.  The  cage  con- 
tains four  cells,  two  on  each  side  of  a six-foot  corridor.  The  cells  are  seven  by 
seven  feet  and  have  barred  doors  and  backs.  .Each  cell  has  two  iron  wall  cots 
with  good  mattresses  and  blankets.  There  is  a ventilated  box  in  each  cell.  There 
is  a toilet  and  a stand  in  the  cage  corridor.  The  building  is  heated  by  a hot-air 
furnace  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a large  exercise  room,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 

The  women’s  section  on  the  second  floor  is  a large  room  with  three  cells.  The 
iron  is  white.  Each  cell  contains  two  wall  cots  with  mattresses  and  blankets 
and  a ventilated  box.  The  county  furnishes  towels  and  clothing.  There  were 
no  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  sheriff  receives  twenty-five  cents  a meal  for  feeding  each  prisoner. 

There  is  no  bath  provided.  Separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  not 
possible. 


) CUMBEBIiAND  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  BEDIEF. 

I The  eight  supervisors  of  Cumberland  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor 
‘ in  their  respective  townships  and  receive  three  dollars  a day  for  their  services  as 
j overseers. 

Orders  for  relief  are  usually  verbal,  but  itemized  bills  must  be  presented. 
Claims  are  not  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board. 
; A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  not  kept.  No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed, 
i;  Six  blind  persons  are  cared  for  as  other  poor  persons. 

!The  county  physician  receives  $150  a year  for  services  at  the  jail  and  alms- 
house. Each  township  employs  and  pays  a physician. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor,  $3,500;  almshouse, 
$3,000  ; medical  care  of  poor,  $1,000. 


DEKADB  COUNTY  AI.MSXOUSE. 

Inspected  December  1,  1915.  Superintendent,  James  Darnell. 

The  Dekalb  County  almshouse  is  on  the  electric  line  between  Dekalb  and 
, Sycamore  and  is  three  miles  from  the  county  seat. 

j The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick  with  a high  basement.  The  building 
I faces  the  east.  Short  arms  extend  from  the  central  part  to  wings  which  run  east 
I and  west.  The  building  was  erected  two  years  ago  at  a cost  of  $75,000.  The 
i population  varies  from  forty  to  sixty. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  at  the  front  of  the  central  part  of  the 
building.  The  women  live  in  the  south  wing  and  the  men  in  the  north. 

The  floors  are  of  cement.  The  hard-finished  walls  are  tinted  buff.  The  entire 

I equipment  of  the  building  is  of  the  best.  The  rooms  were  immaculately  clean 
; and  in  the  best  order. 

Back  of  the  superintendent’s  rooms  is  the  sitting-room  for  the  married  couples 
and  the  receiving  room  where  inmates  may  see  their  guests. 

A long  corridor  extends  north  and  south  and  joins  the  corridors  that  extend 
east  and  west  the  length  of  the  wings.  The  floor  plan  is  the  same  on  both  floors. 

!■  At  each  end  of  the  north  and  south  corridor  is  a sitting-room.  The  rooms 
i’  have  several  windows  and  are  comfortably  furnished  with  tables  and  rocking 
chairs.  On  each  side  of  the  corridors  are  bedrooms.  The  bedrooms  have  single 
iron  beds  with  good  mattresses  and  white  linen. 

At  the  east  end  of  each  wing  is  a large  sun  parlor.  These  are  used  as  sitting- 
■ rooms  and  are  most  attractive  and  comfortable.  They  have  couches,  rugs,  chairs 
and  tables. 

j The  kitchen  and  dining-room  are  on  the  first  ^oor.  The  kitchen  is  in  the 
' central  part  of  the  building  and  the  dining-rooms  are  in  the  arms  that  extend  to 
j.  the  wings.  There  is  a separate  dining-room  for  the  tuberculosis  inmates  and  they 

II  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  other  dining-rooms  or  use  any  rooms  except  their 

j own.  The  tables  are  covered  with  white  oilcloth  and  the  dishes  are  plain  white 
!!  china.  ' 

i On  the  second  floor  of  each  wing  is  a hospital  department — a large  room 
} with  adjoining  toilet.  In  each  wing  is  a small  suite  for  the  employees.  The 
employees’  suites  have  bedrooms  and  bathrooms. 

In  the  basement  are  the  laundry  and  the  storerooms. 

The  beautiful  building  is  cared  for  in  a manner  to  promote  the  health,  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  inmates.  The  rooms  are  well-ventilated.  All  windows 
ll  must  be  open  a certain  number  of  hours  a day.  The  rooms  are  made  home  like. 

' The  floors  of  bedrooms  and  corridors  have  washable  rugs. 

The  individual  needs  of  the  inmates  are  given  especial  attention.  A wooden 
frame  is  provided  for  a crippled  boy  who  is  almost  helpless.  With  the  aid  of  the 
frame  he  can  help  himself  out  of  bed.  Chairs  of  various  kinds  are  provided  for 
cripples,  according  to  their  form  of  ailment.  This  consideration  of  individual  needs 
is  a part  of  the  policy  of  kindly,  thoughtful  and  practical  care  that  is  followed  in 
the  management  of  the  institution. 

Tubercular  inmates  are  given  corner  rooms  and  are  taken  care  of  in  a manner 
that  results  in  remarkable  improvements.  Two  men  in  their  open-window  rooms 
appeared  to  be  in  fairly  good  health,  although  when  admitted  they  were  in  a 
serious  condition. 

: There  are  180  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  Twenty  acres  are  not  available  for 

Iuse.  Tl^e  farm  is  in  charge  of  an  expert  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  Purchases 
for  both  farm  and  house  are  made  by  a supervising  agent,  appointed  by  the  county 
board.  The  almshouse  superintendent  keeps  the  almshouse  accounts  and  makes 
the  purchases,  but  all  bills  are  paid  by  the  supervising  agent. 

A detailed  statement  of  expenditures  for  both  farm  and  house  is  published. 
At  the  September  meeting  of  the  county  board  the  report  for  the  preceding  nine 
months  showed  the  income  from  the  farm  to  be  $9,250.36  ; expense  of  farm, 
$7,444.13  ; expense  of  infirmary,  $7,931.25. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $125  a month.  At  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion, one  man  and  three  women  were  employed. 


DEKADB  COUNTY  JAID. 

Inspected  December  1,  1915.  Sheriff,  James  Scott. 

The  Dekalb  County  jail  was  built  three  years  ago.  It  is  light,  well  ventilated, 
sanitary  and  permits  the  classification  of  prisoners.  It  is  kept  clean,  and  the  law 
requiring  classification  of  prisoners  is  carefully  observed. 
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Dekalb  County  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  the  State  where  careful  attention 
is  given  to  the  law  requiring  the  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners. 

The  building  is  a handsome,  two-story  brick  structure  next  to  the  sheriff’s 

residence.  At  the  front  are  the  offices.  A wide  corridor  extends  between  the 
offices  and  the  main  jail-room.  The  main  room  has  rows  of  windows  on  three  sides. 
The  windows  are  opposite  the  open  spaces  of  the  cage. 

The  cage  contains  sixteen  cells,  eight  on  each  side  of  a wide  corridor.  Each 

cell  has  two  steel  wall  cots  with  blankets  and  mattresses,  a toilet  and  a stand. 

The  fronts  of  the  cells  are  barred  and  there  are  barred  windows  above  the  cell 

doors.  The  cage  is  painted  a light  gray.  The  walls  of  the  jail-room  are  white. 
One  cell  is  a bath  cell  with  a shower.  There  is  a detached  padded  cell  with  a 
barred  outside  window  and  an  adjoining  toilet. 

The  women’s  department  is  on  the  first  floor.  There  are  four  cells,  two  on  each 
side  of  a corridor.  Each  cell  has  an  outside  window.  They  are  furnished  like  the 
men’s  cells.  The  women  have  a shower  bath. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  hospital  rooms,  juvenile  department  and  a large 
unused  room.  The  hospital  rooms  are  two  well-furnished  bedrooms  with  a bath- 
room between.  The  juvenile  department  is  over  the  women’s  rooms  and  is  similar 
to  it.  The  room  over  the  first  floor  main  jail  contains  a small  cage,  formerly 

the  main  cage  of  the  old  jail.  This  room  is  not  used.  The  old  cage  has  been 

painted  and  each  cell  has  toilet  and  stand. 

In  the  basement  is  a disinfecting  room  where  the  prisoners  change  their 
clothes. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  seventy  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner.  Individual  towels  are  furnished.  There  were  three  prisoners  in  the  jail 
on  the  day  of  inspection. 

DEKALB  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

July,  rape — 1 ; November  15,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1 ; November  1,  non- 
support of  wife — 1. 


DEKAIiB  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

The  supervisors  of  Dekalb  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
townships.  Orders  for  relief  are  written  and  all  bills  must  be  itemized.  The 
committee  on  pauper  claims  passes  on  all  relief  bills.  In  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  county  board  pauper  relief  bills  are  listed  under  the  head  of 
pauper  claims,  but  are  not  classified  by  townships.  The  reports  state  the 
names  of  claimants  and  character  of  aid.  Under  pauper  relief  are.  listed  medical 
services,  burial  expense,  nursing  and  merchandise. 

Under  the  claims  allowed  by  the  committee  on  claims  are  listed  the  bills 
for  care  of  children  in  institutions,  per  diem  fees  of  probation  officers  and  burials 
of  old  soldiers. 

The  clerk  makes  a yearly  statement  of  all  expenditures  for  various  purposes. 
The  clerk’s  statement,  made  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  county  board, 
shows  the  following  expenditures  for  the  year  1914-1915:  Board  of  prisoners* 
$822.50;  bills  paid  public  institutions,  $1,097.27;  physicians’  bills,  $2,761.30;  board, 
care,  merchandise,  etc.,  for  persons  outside  of  institutions,  $5,795.78;  dependent 
children,  $4,461.50;  income  of  county  farm,  $9,250.36;  cost  of  farm  and  infirmary 
for  nine  months,  $15,375.38;  Sycamore  Hospital,  $1,000;  Dekalb  Hospital,  $1,000; 
Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid,  $200;  blind,  $1,200.  The  appropriations  for 
the  coming  year  are:  Outdoor,  $15,000;  almshouse,  $10,825;  mothers’  pensions, 
$6,000;  blind,  $2,000;  salary  almshouse  superintendent,  $1,500.  There  are  no 
regularly  appointed  probation  officers. 

Ten  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  each. 

Thirty-three  mothers  receive  pensions  for  sixty-nine  children.  The  super- 
visors act  as  investigating  officers. 

SYCAMORE. 

The  Sycamore  Hospital  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  of  Sycamore.  The 
county  appropriates  $1,000  a year  toward  the  maintenance;  the  city  appro- 
priates $2,600.  A few  pay  patients  are  received.  The  hospital  has  a capacity  of 
fifteen  beds.  The  hospital  is  in  charge  of  a committee  of  three  trustees 
appointed  by  the  mayor. 

BUREAU  OP  CHARITIES. 

The  Bureau  of  Charities  of  Sycamore  is  a clearing  house  for  investigations 
and  for  relief.  The  work  of  the  bureau  is  in  charge  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Ashworth. 

DEKALB. 

The  relief  work  of  Dekalb  is  carried  on  by  the  philanthropic  department  of 
the  Dekalb  Woman’s  Club,  of  which  Mrs.  S.  W.  Boardman  is  chairman.  During 
the  last  year  $1,000  was  expended  for  relief.  The  investigations  are  made  by 
the  members  of  the  department  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Boardman. 

The  Dekalb  Board  of  Charities  has  recently  been  organized.  It  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  principal  organizations  of  the  city. 

CITY  INSPECTOR. 

Mrs.  Charles  Swanbum  is  city  inspector  of  Dekalb  and  visiting  nurse.  Her 
salary  is  paid  by  the  city. 
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ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE. 

The  Dekalb  County  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  employs  a county  visiting 
nurse.  Dr.  J.  M.  Everett  is  president  of  the  league. 

SCHOOL  NURSE. 

The  Dekalb  Board  of  Education  employs  a nurse  for  the  city  schools. 


DEWITT  COUNT-Z*  ADMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  July  13,  1915.  Superintendent,  M.  S.  Swam. 

The  Dewitt  County  almshouse  was  completed  in  February,  1915.  It  is  one 
5f  the  handsomest  and  best-equipped  almshouses  in  the  State.  The  cost  of  the 
aew  building  and  equipment  was  $40,000. 

The  building  stands  on  an  elevation  that  affords  good  drainage.  It  faces 
•he  south.  It  is  pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  There  are  two  entrances 
an  the  south  side,  one  to  the  men’s  department  and  one  to  the  women’s.  There 
ire  small  porticos  at  these  entrances.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  building 
ire  large,  two-story  verandas. 

The  building  was  planned  to  take  care  of  thirty  inmates.  Although  there 
!is  ample  room  for  all,  the  building  is  small  enough  to  be  operated  without 
innecessary  expense.  The  building  is  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience. 
All  furnishings  are  new. 

I The  superintendent’s  family  live  in  a two-story  frame  house  a few  feet 
i’rom  the  new  building.  The  housekeeper  for  the  inmates’  building  lives  in  the 
lew  house.  An  electric  gong,  operated  from  the  inmates’  building,  summons 
■.he  superintendent  from  any  part  of  the  place. 

The  basement  is  almost  on  a level  with  the  ground.  Here  are  the  kitchen, 
itore-rooms,  dining-rooms,  laundry,  receiving-room,  furnace,  boiler  and  power- 
ilant  rooms. 

The  floors  of  the  corridors,  stairs  and  bathrooms  are  terrazzo,  and  the  bed- 
•oom  floors  are  wood  over  concrete.  The  wainscotings  are  asbestos  stone. 

! In  the  arrangement  of  the  kitchen,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  building, 
he  convenience  of  the  workers  has  been  carefully  considered.  The  rooms  are 
iarge  enough  but  there  are  not  the  unnecessary,  wide  stretches  of  floor  to  be 
Tossed  and  recrossed  many  times.  The  kitchen  is  comparatively  small,  com- 
pact and  equipped  with  every  labor-saving  device  for  the  workers. 

I The  men’s  and  women’s  dining-rooms  are  alike.  On  the  men’s  table  is 
p^hite  oilcloth  and  on  the  women’s  ■w'^as  a white  linen  tablecloth.  The  receiving- 
[oom  has  a shower  bath.  All  new  inmates  are  brought  here  and  their  clothing 
;;hanged  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  other  rooms. 

; The  laundry  has  a mangle,  washing  machines,  wringers  and  irons,  all 
Operated  by  electricity.  The  laundry  equipment  cost  $1,400.  Clothing  of  dis- 
iased  inmates  is  not  washed  here. 

The  women’s  rooms  are  in  the  east  half  of  the  building.  A wide  corridor 
ixtends  through  the  building  east  and  west  with  rooms  on  both  sides  and  large 
itting-rooms  at  each  end.  The  housekeeper’s  rooms  are  on  the  flrst  floor  next 
jhe  women’s  sitting-room.  The  women’s  sitting-room  is  a large  room  which 
»pens  by  two  doors  upon  the  wide  veranda.  There  is  an  open  fireplace.  The 
ihairs  are  large,  comfortable  rockers.  On  one  side  of  the  wide  corridor  is  the 
I'athroom,  which  has  toilet,  stands,  tub  and  laundry  chute,  and  one  bedroom.  On 
he  other  side  are  the  housekeeper’s  rooms  and  two  bedrooms,  one  of  which  is 
liccupied  by  two  little  boys  of  seven  and  nine  years. 

' Each  bedroom  has  a bed,  dresser,  straight  chair  and  rocking-chair.  The 
iurniture  is  new  and  of  very  good  quality.  The  mattresses  are  thick  and  com- 
iortable.  There  is  a closet  in  each  bedroom  and  the  door  of  the  closet  is  perfo- 
ated  for  ventilation. 

! The  second  floor  is  like  the  first  and  has  the  same  number  of  bedrooms,  a 
I'athroom  and  a beautiful  sitting-room.  The  men’s  section  is  identical  with  the 
Vomen’s.  On  every  floor  is  a fire  hose  connected  with  the  pressure  tank.  The 
pose  is  concealed  in  a closet. 

1 All  woodwork  is  birch  and  the  doors  are  beautifully  grained.  The  chande- 
jiers  are  simple  in  design  and  very  handsome.  All  doors  and  windows  are 
creened  and  the  wood  frames  of  the  screens  have  been  painted  white.  All 
teps  are  shallow  and  easy  of  ascent. 

Not  a stick  of  furniture  from  the  old  house  was  brought  into  the  new 
uilding.  The  entire  equipment  is  new.  From  garret  to  basemen.t  the  building 
/as  in  perfect  order.  Even  the  unoccupied  rooms  are  dusted  daily.  Not  a stray 
'it  of  dust  nor  a fly  could  be  found  in  the  house. 

There  were  four  women,  fourteen  men  and  two  little  boys  in  the  almshouse 
t the  time  of  inspection.  One  woman  has  been  here  since  she  was  ten  years 
Id.  She  is  thirty-eight  now.  She  is  feeble-minded,  but  she  has  worked  faith- 
, ully  ever  since  she  came  here.  She  is  sweet  tempered  and  industrious  and 
; akes  great  pride  in  her  work.  She  is  the  only  woman  inmate  who  can  help  with 
; he  work.  All  but  one  of  the  men  help  about  the  place.  Two  men  take  care  of 
he  chickens,  all  work  in  the  garden  and  several  help  in  the  fields. 

For  twenty-four  and  one-half  years  one  man  has  taken  entire  charge  of  the 
' aundry.  He  is  completely  blind.  Every  week  since  he  came  to  the  almshouse 
.e  has  done  from  three  to  seven  washings.  Before  the  electric  equipment  was 
nstalled  he  washed  all  the  clothes.  Now  he  washes  the  clothing  of  the  sick 
nmates.  The  superintendent  does  not  believe  it  is  safe  to  allow  him  to  operate 
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the  machinery.  “Tindall  is  too  valuable  a man  to  take  any  chances  with,”  th 
superintendent  said.  “His  fingers  are  far  too  capable  of  good  work  to  be  riske« 
in  the  machinery.”  , . , ^ 

Tindall  is  an  educated  man.  One  inmate,  a paralytic,  reads  to  him.  The 
daily  papers  and  The  Institution  Quarterly  are  read  regularly.  The  blind  man  is 
keenly  interested  in  almhouse  management  and  in  the  work  of  the  blind. 

Three  inmates  are  regular  church  attendants  and  several  others  go  fre- 
quently to  religious  services.  ^ , . 

Tfie  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  institution  extends  to  the  inmates’  clothing. 
The  blue  shirts  and  overalls  of  the  men  and  the  ginghams  of  the  women  were 
very  clean.  , . ^ . 

The  pride  the  inmates  take  in  their  new  home  is  shown  in  their  personal 
cleanliness,  in  their  desire  to  keep  the  new  building  in  perfect  order  and  in  their 
industry  in  house  and  gardens.  The  affection  between  managers  and  inmates  is 
constantly  in  evidence.  , ^ 

The  grounds  are  being  put  in  order.  The  old  buildings  are  being  torn  down 
or  moved.  The  seven-room  house,  formerly  the  main  building  of  the  inmates 
has  been  moved  several  hundred  yards  from  the  new  building  and  fitted  up  for 
a pesthouse.  Tramps  sent  to  the  almshouse  are  kept  in  this  house. 

The  almshouse  is  at  Hallville,  8 miles  from  Clinton.  There  are  160  acres 
of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  not  in  very  good  condition.  The  proceeds  of 
the  crops  pay  the  superintendent’s  salary  and  the  salaries  of  the  help.  The 
superintendent  receives  $800  a year.  The  county  pays  the  salary  of  one  woman 
and  for  all  the  help  needed  on  tne  farm. 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  a year  is  $2,500.  As  almshouse 
bills  and  outdoor  relief  bills  are  listed  as  pauper  aid,  the  exact  cost  could  not 
1^0  l0Q/m0(i'’ 

There  are  70  acres  of  corn,  3 of  garden,  30  of  oats  and  10  of  clover.  There 
are  many  fruit  trees. 

Unfortunately,  the  almshouse  has  been  one  of  the  political  assets  of  Dewitt 
County,  and  the  superintendent’s  position  has  depended  upon  political  conditions 
instead  of  on  fitness  for  the  position.  Two  years  is  a long  term  of  office  for  a 
superintendent.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  superintendent  has  been  giver 
an  opportunity  to  develop  the  land  to  its  highest  producing  value  nor  to  carrj 
out  a definite  policy  of  institution  management. 
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DEWITT  COUNTY  JAID.  ' 

Inspected  July  13,  1915.  Sheriff,  L.  E.  Forbes. 

A large  building,  too  close  to  the  Dewitt  County  jail,  shuts  off  the  light  anc) 
air  from  one  side  of  the  jail-room  on  the  first  floor.  j 

The  first  floor  jail  is  divided  into  two  sections,  separated  by  an  iron  wall 
Each  section  contains  a cage  with  four  cells  and  a corridor.  The  cells  havri 
barred  doors  and  backs.  The  iron  wall  cots  have  mattresses  and  blankets.  4 
toilet  and  a stand  are  in  each  corridor.  ; 

Each  section  has  four  windows  on  one  side  and  two  small  windows  at  om; 
end.  The  building  next  the  jail  cuts  off  light  and  air  from  the  jail-rooms.  The 
boys’  department  is  on  the  first  floor.  It  contains  a corridor,  two  barred  cells,  0 
toilet  and’  a stand.  There  is  a large  jail  office  on  the  first  floor.  i 

The  main  jail  on  the  second  floor  is  like  the  one  on  the  first,  except  that  aiii 
and  light  are  not  excluded  by  the  building  next  door. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  hospital  room,  bathroom  and  women  s sectic^i 
The  hospital  room  is  a large,  light,  well-ventilated  room  with  a stand.  Th<,! 
bathroom  has  toilet,  stand  and  tub.  The  women’s  section  has  a corridor,  tw(; 
barred  cells,  toilet  and  stand.  ^ ^ 

Individual  towels  are  furnished.  There  was  an  abundance  of  reading  matter 
The  men  are  not  locked  in  the  cage  except  at  night.  With  one  exception  thej 
have  the  freedom  of  the  jail-rooms.  One  man,  held  on  a charge  of  sodomy,  h 
kept  in  his  cell.  „ , ^ ^ ^ j.- 

The  jail  was  very  clean.  With  the  exception  of  the  first-floor  sections  th< 
rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  men  in  the  first-floor  section  said  th(l 
air  was  good  on  their  floor.  As  they  have  the  freedom  of  the  room,  the  lack  o: 
good  ventilation  is  not  felt  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  locked  in  the  cage.  Th< 
men  said  they  had  very  good  food  and  were  kindly  treated. 

There  were  ten  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Five  Federa 
prisoners  were  held  in  the  first  floor  section. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  45  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisone: 
and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 


DEWITT  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence — men: 

May  21,  adultery — 1 — $100.  I 

Awaiting  trial:  , ^ ^ i 

April  16,  sodomy — 1;  June  1,  selling  liquor — 1;  July  6,  rape — 1;  drunk — 1.  i 
Five  Federal  prisoners. 


DEWITT  COUNTY  OUTDOOK  EEDIEF. 

The  fourteen  supervisors  of  Dewitt  County,  who  act  as  overseers  of  the  poo; 
in  their  respective  townships,  are  unsalaried  as  overseers  with  the  exception  o 
the  overseer  for  Clintonia  Township,  who  receives  $300  a year. 
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clerlPdols^nJfk^fnf  itemized.  The 

cierK  Qoes  not  keep  a classified  register  of  county  orders.  Yearly  statements  of 

oSI?o;'?e7ilf"Jnd7h.^?^"-  committee  audits  claims  for  "^ImfhoTs^ 

by  townshiil^  ^ accounts  are  not  listed  separately.  Claims  are  not  listed 


No  mothers’  pensions  have  been  allowed. 


<5iir»pr\ricrifc  blind  are  not  pensioned.  The 

thirT  by  tL  boaid  Physicians  when  necessary.  Physicians’  bills  are  cut  one- 


..  "^he  Charity  Club  of  Clinton  cooperates  with  the  countv  offirialts  in  tbp 
' fund^^^^^^^°^  applications  for  relief  and  in  the  administration  of  the  outdoor 

i CouiSv\nd^th^  ^°^hes,  is  the  probation  officer  for  both  the 

v^ounty  and  tne  Circuit  Courts.  Four  men,  convicted  of  disorderlv  pondnpt  nnd 
one  woman,  convicted  of  adultery,  are  paroled  to  him  from  tS  coSStv  Cou^t 
; fov^ery,  is  pa?oled  from  th?Ci^?S^it  C?u?t 

house^m^nteSSnce'T??fin current  year  is  $4,200;  for  alms- 
p?iition  Is  inJbS  In  buildings  at  almshouse,  $25,000.  The  jail  appro- 

priation IS  included  in  the  appropriations  for  public  buildings. 


DOTTG-IiAS  COUNTY  AXiMSHOUSU. 


Inspected  July  3,  1915.  Superintendent,  C.  L.  Cambridge. 


j. w 1^1  na  ^5  c. 

inmates  of  the  Douglas  County  almshouse  live  in  two  frame  buildine-s 
i are  foul  with 

e??  Mnw  f ^ H insane  woman,  and  the  food  was  said  to  be  unfit  to 

to  the  Sont  ?f  thJ  hon^n®  a bathroom  A narrow  hall  extends  from  the  kitchen 

sffAnUoom  fni'lhe'^^o^rers  f?rTeJro^om%.°'  " 

unequal  S* ^the'^Jfra'fn  ^o/ sticks.  There  is  a furnace,  but  it  proved 
^^°Tn  the  "^Jcond"  flo  The'^bulld^gs  are"  ifghfed  bT  oif  fam^s!''''®*^' 

and  ?ven^the'SS?en°?t?ck^^^^^  the  appearance  of  having  been  thoroughly  scoured, 
even  tne  broken  sticks  of  wood  showed  the  frequent  applications  nf  snnn  a nit 

tor*m\„  J v'eaA  ' showed^that  v"eTmfn  haS  Veen  Tresert 

It  woJYnSrh^aV  beeVSSilgre^S'V"mV=nrnf^  “ ’><=*"■ 

nni.  cottage  is  a one-story  frame  building  with  four  larg-e  rooms  In 

imen  mu'St’lKVe^siS.t  Vr^;"wiS?"t^e"*?hjfetT/"ob‘fec’’t°‘'’ 
wcnS.I  TSiwfp  r vTor^s  ITo’r’t'^ 

lisrnnrpd^  of  ineradicable  dirt.  The  beds  are  yi-ell  kept.  The  tin  buckets^are  well 
iwriS^fr,  separSS  IkT  ch^?n.  «■  ™shlng  machine, 

linspStf^n  "^One  "^^n  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time  of 

■ vinufniai  T<-  • 1 ^ women  is  insane  and  annoys  the  other  inmates  bv  her 

.violence.  It  is  planned  to  have  her  removed  to  a State  hospital. 

acres  of  land.  For  3 years  the  crops  have  been  very 
hn2^^■lt  almshouse  is  not  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  countv 

Salaries  estimated  that  the  cost  is  about  $1,600  a yelr  exolLw^S 

here’^Mlv®fl;,c5tb="’*lS''  Tuscola  The  present  superintendent  has  been 

nere  only  4 months.  He  receives  a salary  of  $1,000  a year  and  from  this  he 

aJmLtkThelJ  needed  for  the  farm.  His  wife  is  allowed  $25  a month  fo? 

t,Tid  are  very  attractive.  They  are  well  shaded,  have  a good  turf 

many  fiow;ers  and  shrubs.  Flowers  planted  close  to  the  inmates’ 
-ottages  have  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the  buildings 

is  a comf)^rf«hi?hVi!m/^  very  greatly  needed  here.  The  superintendent’s  house 
pldoleSrwrtWho^<^;l^I?  inmates’  cottages  are  so  old,  so  decrepit,  so 

"or  anv^nuiSlis^i^  Th^^t  of  insanitary  living  that  they  are  unfit 

-or  any  purpose.  These  cottages  can  not  be  made  habitable  or  sanitary. 


DOUG-l^AS  COUNTY  JAII.. 


Inspected  July  3,  1915.  Sheriff,  C.  N.  Jones. 

^‘^ng’las  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence  The  first 
contains  a cage  which  has  four  cells  and  a corridor.  Two  little 

ight  ^Fvpn  ^ small  amount  of  air  and 

ght.  Even  m the  middle  of  the  day  the  electric  light  burns.  The  windows 
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were  open,  but  the  air  was  heavy  and  stale.  In  the  corridor  are  the  toilet  and 
stand.  An  iron  screen  has  been  placed  around  the  toilet  and  stand  to  insure 
privacy. 

The  beds  are  wire  springs  suspended  from  the  walls  and  covered  with  mat- 
tresses and  blankets.  The  men  are  provided  with  paper  towels. 

The  second  floor  jail-room  is  like  the  one  on  the  first. 

The  women’s  room  on  the  second  floor  is  one  small  cell  containing  a couch 
on  which  two  women  sleep.  The  cell  has  a toilet,  and  a faucet  from  which  cold 
water  may  be  drawn. 

There  are  no  bathrooms.  The  jail  is  heated  by  steam.  The  jail  was  very 
clean.  The  interior  is  whitewashed  once  a month  and  a great  deal  of  soap  and 
water  is  used.  The  men  say  they  are  well  fed  and  kindly  treated.  They  are 
given  all  the  reading  material  they  wish. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  60  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner 
and  the  jailer  is  paid  $75  a month. 

So  little  light  and  air  can  enter  this  jail  that  it  is  not  a fit  place  to  hold 
men  and  women.  The  law  requiring  the  separation  of  minors  from  older  offenders 
can  not  be  enforced.  At  the  time  of  inspection  a boy  of  15  and  one  of  18  were 
held  in  the  same  room  with  6 older  offenders.  There  was  no  room  for  them  any- 
where else. 

The  women’s  quarters  are  not  large  enough  for  one  woman,  but  the  one 
small  cell  is  the  only  place  where  women  can  be  confined.  , 

This  jail  has  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  use.  Recently  a motion  for  a 
new  jail  was  introduced  at  a meeting  of  the  county  board.  The  motion  received 
but  two  favorable  votes,  that  of  the  man  who  introduced  it  and  of  the  man  who 
seconded  it., 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  JULY  3,  1915. 

Serving  sentence — men: 

May  1,  adultery — 1 — 6 months;  June  1,  selling  liquor — 1 — 320  days;  1 — 
430  days;  1 — 260  days;  1 — 300  days;  May  1,  selling  liquor — 2 — 200  days;  April  1, 
selling  liquor — 1 — 160  days;  1 — 80  days;  June  3,  selling  liquor — 1 — 230  days; 
June  30,  assault — 1 — $3  and  costs  (18  years  old). 

Serving  sentence — iwomen: 

May  1,  adultery — 1 — 6 months. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

June  30,  attempt  to  commit  murder — 1 — (15  years  old);  July  2,  selling 
liquor — 1;  May  1,  selling  liquor — 1;  June  26,  burglary — 1;  July  1,  drunk— 1. 

Awaiting  trial — women: 

June  8,  harboring  females  under  age  in  disorderly  house — 1. 


DOUGI.AS  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REIiIDF. 

The  ten  supervisors  of  Douglas  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
townships  without  extra  compensation. 

Overseers’  orders  are  frequently  verbal  and  bills  are  not  always  itemized. 

The  amounts  of  aid  allowed  by  the  overseers  are  classified  under  pauper 
claims  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board,  but  all  claims 
allowed  by  county  officials  are  classed  as  miscellaneous  claims.  An  accurate 
estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  poor  could  not  be  reached,  but  the  approximate 
estimate  was  $10,000  a year. 

Ten  mothers  receive  pensions  averaging  about  $5  a month  for  each  child, 
nine  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each.  Four  regular  pensioners 
receive  $12,  $3,  $6.50  and  $8  respectively  each  month.  The  one  receiving  $12  is 
a soldier’s  son.  He  also  receives  a pension  from  the  United  States  Government. 

Old  soldiers  are  given  aid  through  the  G.  A.  R.  posts  of  the  county.  Four 
hundred  dollars  a year  is  the  amount  usually  expended  through  the  posts. 

One  person  was  recently  allowed  rent.  This  is  the  only  time  rent  has  been 
allowed.  Dependent  children  are  committed  to  the  White  Hall  Orphans’  Home. 

W.  T.  Johnson  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  and  Circuit  Courts.  His 
salary  is  $10  a month.  At  present  there  is  no  one  under  his  charge. 

Outdoor  and  almshouse  appropriations  are  made  as  one.  The  amount  is 
$15,000.  The  appropriation  is  $3,000. 


DUFAGi:  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUS1:. 

Inspected  November  18,  1915.  Superintendent,  R.  S.  Standidge. 

The  Dupage  County  almshouse  is  a beautiful  two-story  brick  building  with 
a granite  foundation.  It  stands  in  attractive  grounds. 

The  building  faces  the  east.  The  men  live  in  a wing  which  extends  west 
of  the  main  building. 

The  building  is  beautiful  inside  and  out.  The  rooms  are  immaculately  clean, 
homelike  and  in  perfect  order.  The  floors  are  hardwood.  The  walls  are  hard 
finished.  The  beds  are  comfortable  and  are  dressed  with  white  linen.  Clear 
white  curtains,  potted  plants  and  washable  rugs  have  banished  the  almshoust 
appearance  and  the  institution  is  a home. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  at  the  front  of  the  house.  A corridoi 
extends  through  the  building  with  rooms  on  both  sides.  The  ends  of  the  cor 
ridor  are  rounded  and  make  pleasant  sitting-rooms.  The  stairways  are  of  iroi  ' 
and  there  is  good  fire  protection.  J 
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The  second  floor  and  the  west  wing  are  used  for  men.  In  the  wing  is  a 
chapel  where  services  are  held  The  services  are  held  alternately  in  German  and 
English. 

The  women’s  dining-room  is  on  the  first  floor. 

In  the  basement  are  the  kitchens,  men’s  dining-room,  laundry  and  store- 
rooms. The  basement  rooms  are  as  attractive  as  those  on  the  upper  floors.  In 
the  dining-room  white  oilcloth  is  used  on  the  tables  and  the  dishes  are.  a good, 
plain  white  china.  The  laundry  has  every  modern  convenience,  including  electric 
irons.  The  furnace  and  boiler  are  in  a separate  building. 

There  were  8 women  and  25  men  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

The  county  employs  a man,  a woman,  a nurse  and  two  cooks  to  assist  the 
superintendent.  The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $125  a month. 

The  appropriation  for  the  almshouse  is:  General  maintenance,  $8,500; 
salaries,  $3,500;  coal,  $1,200.  The  net  cost  of  the  Institution  is  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

There  are  183  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  of  good  quality.  The 
superintendent  keeps  a record  of  all  produce  raised,  as  well  as  of  all  produce 
sold. 

A notable  feature  of  this  institution,  and  one  which  the  inspector  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  every  almshouse  manager,  is  the  provision  made  for 
the  employees.  The  employees  have  good  rooms  and  their  own  sitting-rooms. 
These  rooms  are  attractive  and  homelike.  The  employees  may  entertain  their 
friends  at  the  institution,  for  large  and  well-furnished  living  rooms  are  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  superintendent’s  wife  stated  that  she  had  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  securing  and  keeping  excellent  help.  One  of  the  complaints  heard 
in  nearly  every  almshouse  in  the  State  is  that  good  employees  will  not  remain 
in  an  almshouse.  The  Dupage  County  institution  is  the  only  one  where  this 
difficulty  seems  not  to  exist.  It  is  also  the  only  one  in  the  smaller  counties 
where  good  and  ample  provision  for  the  employees  is  made. 

i The  question  of  good  help  in  an  almshouse  is  always  a serious  one  and  the 
I managers  of  the  Dupage  County  home  have  apparently  found  one  method  of 
solving  the  problem. 

A hospital  is  to  be  bviilt  on  the  grounds  in  the  near  future.  The  county 
board  has  appropriated  $6,000.  The  plans  are  not  yet  complete. 


DUFAGE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

■ 

^ Inspected  November  18,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  F.  Hesterman. 

There  were  no  Dupage  County  prisoners  in  the  jail  on  the  day  of  inspection. 
The  prisoners  were  all  Federal  men  and  women.  The  inspector  was  told  that 
there  are  seldom  Dupage  County  prisoners  in  the  jail. 

The  jail  is  a part  of  the  sheriff’s  residence  and  stands  in  the  courthouse 
yard.  The  first  floor  jail-room  contains  a cage  with  three  cells  on  each  side  of 
a wide  corridor.  One  cell  is  a bathroom.  The  cells  have  barred  fronts.  There 
are  windows  on  three  sides  of  the  jail-room.  The  furnishings  of  the  cells  are 
'hammocks.  The  second  floor  jail-room  is  like  the  first. 

The  prisoners  were  at  dinner.  A table  was  set  in  each  corridor.  The  meal 
was  a very  good  one,  consisting  of  meat,  cabbage,  potatoes,  bread  and  coffee. 
The  food  was  well  cooked  and  the  supply  was  abundant.  The  prisoners  said 
their  meals  were  always  good,  and  their  treatment  was  kindly. 

] The  women’s  department  is  a balcony  on  the  second  floor  directly  above  the 
offices.  The  department  is  not  sufficiently  isolated.  There  are  four  cells  on 
the  balcony,  one  a bath  cell.  Each  cell  has  a barred  door  and  a solid  door,  but 
there  is  not  sufficient  privacy  for  the  prisoners.  Each  cell  has  an  outside 
window. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  the  sheriff  was  working  under  difficulties.  Several 
, of  his  prisoners  were  drug  fiends  and  a physician  was  an  almost  constant  visitor 
in  the  jail. 

! The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 
|The  county  provides  individual  towels  and  these  are  washed  outside  the  jail- 
rooms. 


DUPAGL  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RRLIDF. 

The  poor  of  Dupage  County  are  aided  by  the  townships.  The  county  main- 
.:ains  the  almshouse  and  cares  for  transient  poor.  Reports  of  expenditures  are 
lijiot  filed  with  the  county  clerk  by  the  townships  and  an  estimate  of  expenditures 
fiould  not  be  secured. 

tii  No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  One  man  is  given  a pension  of  $18  a 
inonth  for  the  care  of  a dependent  grandchild.  The  blind  are  not  pensioned, 
i James  S.  Pierponnet  is  officer  for  the  County  and  Circuit  Courts. 

The  two  committees  for  the  auditing  of  accounts  are  one  for  fees  and 
salaries  and  one  for  claims.  With  the  committee  on  claims  are  listed  the  alms- 
louse  and  pauper  accounts. 

One  appropriation  is  made  for  paupers  and  prisoners.  The  amount  is 
)!|!10,000.  The  appropriation  for  the  almshouse  is  $8,500  for  general  maintenance; 
r-  3,500  for  salaries;  $1,200  for  coal.  An  appropriation  of  $6,000  has  been  made 
)t  or  a hospital  at  the  county  farm.  The  count3'  board  appropriated  $1,000  for 
lothers’  pensions. 
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EDGAR  COUXTY  ADMSHOUSE.  I 

Inspected  July  14,  1915.  Superintendent,  Fremont  Pennington. 

The  Edgar  County  almshouse  is  a collection  of  brick  huts  connected  with  j 
each  other  by  broken  bits  of  concrete  which  were  formerly  walks.  Inside  the  | 
huts  the  plaster  is  broken  from  the  walls,  the  cracks  exude  vermin,  the  floors 
are  rough  and  broken  and  the  odors  are  loathsome. 

The  few  screens  are  torn  and  displaced  and  flies  have  access  to  every  part 
of  the  house.  They  swarm  in  the  toilets,  barns  and  outhouses,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  tubercular  and  syphilitic  inmates  and  over  the  uncovered  food  in  the  kitchen 
and  pantry. 

There  are  8 women,  2 children  and  13  men  in  the  almshouse.  The  main 
building  has  one  story  and  a basement  which  is  almost  on  the  ground  level.  In 
the  basement  live  the  women,  and  in  the  first  story,  back  of  the  superintendent’s 
quarters,  live  several  of  the  men. 

A narrow  hall  extends  the  length  of  the  basement.  It  is  very  dark.  There 
are  rooms  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  store-rooms  are  in  the  front.  The  dining- 
room is  light.  Several  years  ago  the  walls  were  painted,  but  the  paint  has  not 
been  renewed  and  the  walls  have  an  untidy  appearance.  On  the  floor  are  two 
patterns  of  linoleum.  The  oilcloth  on  the  table  has  been  worn  thin. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  dining-room  is  the  kitchen.  Flies  buzzed  over 
everything  in  the  room  and  in  the  adjoining  pantry.  Uncovered  dishes  of  food, 
evidently  left  from  dinner,  were  providing  meals  for  the  flies.  Several  slices  of 
fat  pork  were  covered  with  them.  The  bread  container  was  uncovered  and  filled 
with  flies.  The  pantry  shelves  were  dark  w'ith  dust. 

The  women’s  bathroom  is  used  as  a store-room.  The  only  toilet  fixture  is 
a good  tub.  A range,  formerly  in  the  superintendent’s  kitchen,  has  been  stored 
here  and  with  it  are  stovepipes  and  a few  large  tin  cans. 

The  feeble-minded  woman  and  her  baby  have  the  only  room  that  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  called  even  habitable.  The  room  is  very  small  ! 
and  hot,  but  the  blue  and  white  paper  is  fresh,  the  matting  is  of  one  pattern  | 
and  there  are  fresh,  thin  curtains  at  the  window.  j 

The  women’s  sitting-room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  has  no  screens.  Wire  net-  | 
ting  has  been  tacked  against  the  windows,  but  the  tacks  have  given  way  and  . 
the  netting  bulges  from  the  windows  and  gives  free  access  to  the  flies.  A few  j 
pictures,  old  and  discolored,  hang  crookedly  on  the  walls.  There  are  rocking 
chairs  and  the  ventilation  is  fairly  good.  Next  the  sitting-room  is  a bedroom 
reserved  for  contagious  cases.  One  woman  occupies  it. 

Back  of  the  sitting-room  is  the  women’s  ward.  The  paint  is  cracked  from 
the  beds.  The  bed  clothing  is  dark  and  grimy.  The  covers  are  deep  gray, 
although  long  ago  they  were  perhaps  white.  The  woodwork  of  the  springs  is 
thick  with  dust  and  insecticide  which  has  been  applied  for  the  destruction  of 
the  vermin.  The  mattresses  show  the  red  trails  of  the  bedbug.  The  floor  was 
the,  only  part  of  the  room  that  was  clean.  Old  tin  cups,  bottles,  cleaning  rags, 
broken  brooms  and  papers  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  and  all  were  covered 
with  dust.  j 

The  odors  were  disgusting.  The  old  floors  have  been  absorbing  bad  smells  ' 
for  many  years.  The  only  care  given  the  sick  and  helpless  has  been  given  by  “ 
inmates  who  were  incapable  of  observing  the  laws  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation, 
and  as  a result  the  rooms  are  permeated  with  odors  that  can  never  be  eradicated.  ® 
The  tin  vessels,  which  are  the  only  toilet  necessities,  are  not  properly  cleaned  ' 
and  evidently  are  never  disinfected.  IP 

The  men’s  rooms  on  the  main  floor  are  reached  by  a stairway  so  old  that  the  IP 
feet  sink  into  deep  grooves  in  the  wood.  The  plaster  that  still  clings  to  the  IP 
walls  appears  to  be  ready  to  fall.  JJ 

The  men’s  sitting-room  is  less  unpleasant  than  the  women’s  and  not  quite  IJ* 
so  dirty.  Adjoining  the  sitting-room  is  a small  room  formerly  an  insane  cell  P 
and  now  used  as  the  men’s  washroom.  A box  covered  long  ago  with  what  wasP 
apparently  white  oilcloth  is  the  furniture  of  the  room.  There  are  a few 
tin  pans,  several  cakes  of  soap  on  a few  bits  of  broken  wood  nailed  against  the  IP' 
wall  and  one  much  used  long  towel.  P 

A torn,  green  window  shade  is  tacked  against  the  wall.  Behind  this  shade  isP 
an  iron  grating  and  behind  the  grating  is  a very  small  cell.  The  cell  holds  oldP 
shoes,  old  bottles,  rags,  paper  and  other  refuse.  On  the  steam  radiator  stands  If® 
a large  jar  which  holds  the  water  for  washing.  * 

A few  of  the  rooms  still  have  the  barred  doors  of  the  days  when  the  insane  iK 
were  held  here.  There  are  no  screens  at  the  windows.  Dust  and  dirt  and  bad 
odors  are  in  all  rooms.  Only  the  floors  are  clean  and  they  are  full  of  cracks  ® 
and  depressions. 

The  sick  and  crippled  men  live  in  a two-story  brick  house  a few  feet  from 
the  main  building.  This  building  was  formerly  the  insane  ward  and  two  cells  m 
have  not  been  changed.  The  bars  have  been  removed  from  the  other  cells  and  t 
the  first  floor  is  one  large  room.  The  second  floor  is  not  used. 

Although  doors  and  Avindows  are  wide  open,  the  odors  were  indescribably 
vile.  Buckets  and  pans  are  evidently  not  emptied  very  often.  Several  had  been 
used  by  the  men  and  were  uncovered. 

An  old  negro,  nearly  a hundred  years  old  and  almost  blind,  appears  to  be 
in  better  condition  than  any  of  the  other  inmates.  Two  men  are  confined  to^ 
their  beds.  One  old  man  is  blind.  He  is  very  ill.  Flies  torture  him.  In  one' 
wasted  hand  he  holds  an  old  sock  which  he  waves  feebly  in  his  efforts  to  drive 
the  flies  away.  The  tin  vessel  which  had  been  used  was  on  a box  a few  inches  jjj 
from  his  head.  It  had  not  been  emptied  and  was  uncovered.  Trash  and  refuse  ijjj 
of  all  sorts  were  piled  in  corners  and  on  boxes. 
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The  isolation  house  is  the  only  building  on  the  place  fit  for  human  beings 
to  live  in.  It  is  a one-room  brick  building  with  hard  floor,  hard  walls  and  excel- 
lent ventilation.  The  patients  are  a 12-year-old  boy  in  the  last  stages  of 
tuberculosis  and  a middle-aged  man. 

As  the  county  makes  no  allowance  for  help,  the  only  care  that  can  be  given 
the  sick  is  given  by  the  inmates.  A feeble-minded  woman  is  here  with  a baby 
10-months-old  and  her  12-year-old  boy  who  is  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis. 
The  woman  takes  care  of  her  baby,  the  two  tubercular  cases  and  helps  with 
the  housework.  An  intelligent  woman  could  not  possibly  do  well  the  work  that 
is  required  of  this  feeble-minded  woman.  Before  she  came  to  the  almshouse, 
last  February,  a woman  was  employed  by  the  county  to  help  with  the  work. 
When  the  feeble-minded  woman  came,  the  county  board  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  hire  help,  since  the  feeble-minded  woman  could  be  cook, 
nurse  and  general  assistant. 

The  little  boy  was  burning  with  fever.  It  was  a very  hot  day,  but  the 
child,  fully  dressed,  lay  on  his  bed.  His  shirt  was  flannel  and  his  stockings  were 
heavy.  Many  days  before,  someone  had  placed  a glass  of  flowers  on  the  table 
beside  his  bed.  The  flowers  had  become  brown,  withered  scraps  and  they  had 
not  been  removed  nor  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 

The  isolation  house  was  cleaner  than  any  other  part  of  the  institution,  but 
cleaning  rags  had  been  stuffed  in  the  steam  radiators  and  the  appearance  of  the 
room  was  untidy. 

A two-room  building  is  used  for  washhouse  and  slaughter  room.  The  tubs 
and  washing  machines  were  partly  filled  with  water,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  leakage.  But  the  water  appeared  to  be  not  clean  water  but  that 
which  had  been  used.  One  tub  held  soapy  bluing  water.  The  slaughter  room 
smelled  like  a charnel  house.  Fertilizer  for  hog  feed  is  kept  here  and  the  odors 
were  unendurable.  The  family  potatoes  also  occupy  this  room. 

The  milk  and  meat  rooms  are  in  a dilapidated  woodshed  which  is  kept 
fairly  clean. 

The  concrete  walks  are  broken.  In  places  boards  are  used  for  walks.  The 
grounds  were  much  cleaner  and  in  better  order  than  the  house.  There  are  many 
bare  spots  on  the  lawn.  The  barns  and  outhouses  are  old  and  dilapidated. 

There  are  120  acres  of  very  good  land  in  the  farm.  The  place  is  5 miles 
from  Paris.  The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  .$1,100  a year.  No  allow- 
lance  is  made  for  help.  Before  the  feeble-minded  woman,  with  her  little  baby 
and  dying  boy,  came,  an  allowance  was  made  for  one  woman. 

i Three  of  the  men  work  in  the  fields,  two  in  the  house  and  one  does  the 

i milking.  One  woman  sews  and  three  cook  and  wash.  The  men  do  their  own 
washing. 

The  net  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year  June,  1914,  to  June,  1915,  was 
$4,200.  The  appropriations  are:  Superintendent’s  salary,  $1,100;  clothing  for 
inmates,  $300;  food,  $700;  fuel,  $100;  light,  $50;  repairs,  $200;  new  building,  $50. 

This  almshouse  in  equipment  and  policy  is  a disgrace  to  a county.  The 
wretched,  vile-smelling  buildings  are  a possession  a county  can  not  be  proud  to 
Dwn.  The  inmates  are  being  housed  at  a great  expense  to  the  county  and  housed 
under  circumstances  which  are  a reproach  to  humanity.  It  costs  Edgar  County 
$180  a year  to  take  care  of  each  inmate,  and  the  only  visible  returns  from  the 
money  are  dirt,  vile  smells  and  indescribably  bad  quarters. 

For  the  amount  of  money  the  almshouse  costs  the  county,  the  inmates 
20uld  be  well  cared  for,  help  could  be  hired  and  the  place  could  be  kept  clean, 
[n  the  present  quarters  this  could  not  be  done,  but  with  a building  which  con- 
forms to  the  standard  for  good  almshouses  the  institution  could  be  well  oper- 
ated and  at  a less  expense.  Edgar  County,  with  one  of  the  poorest  almshouses 
n the  State,  has  a high  per  capita  rate  of  expenditure. 

The  cost  of  the  almshouse  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  Children’s  Home 
vhich  the  county  maintains  is  significant.  With  an  average  population  of  23 
ind  the  use  of  120  acres  of  very  good  land  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  almshouse 
s $180.  With  an  average  population  of  25  and  with  10  acres  of  land  the  per 
;apita  cost  of  the  Children’s  Home  is  $107.  The  almshouse  inmates  live  in 
vretched,  vile-smelling  shacks.  Their  rooms  are  filthy.  In  illness  they  are 
;ared  for  only  by  other  inmates.  The  inmates  of  the  Children’s  Home  live  in  a 
)eautiful  building  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences.  The  rooms  are  clean 
md  cool.  The  furniture  is  good.  The  bed  linen  is  immaculate.  A teacher  is 
•mployed.  In  illness  the  children  have  trained  nursing  attendance.  That  they 
,re  well  fed  and  well  cared  for  is  proven  by  their  appearance.  They  are  a 
lealthy,  happy  looking  lot  of  youngsters. 

It  costs  $107  a year  to  feed,  clothe,  teach  and  nurse  a child  in  the  home, 
.eeping  it  healthy  and  happy  in  comfortable  and  beautiful  surroundings,  and 
/ith  10  acres  of  land  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance.  It  costs  the  county  $180 
. year  to  keep  an  inmate  in  the  almshouse,  to  keep  him  in  filth,  to  give  him  in 
llness  only  such  care  as  can  be  furnished  by  other  inmates,  and  there  is  a farm 
f 120  acres  of  fine  land  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution. 


EDGAR  COUNTY  JAID. 

Inspected  July  14,  1915.  Sheriff,  W.  R.  McCallister. 

Edgar  County  confines  white  women  in  the  same  room  with  negro  men  in 
le  county  jail.  Only  two  jail  rooms  are  provided  for  prisoners.  In  one  the 
age  is  partitioned.  In  the  other  it  is  not.  When  one  room  becomes  crowded 
'ith  men  the  prisoners  must  be  taken  to  the  other  room  and  placed  in  the  same 
age  with  the  women.  The  partition  in  the  middle  of  the  latticed  cage  is  the 
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only  attempt  at  separation  of  the  sexes.  On  the  other  three  sides,  the  sections 
of  the  cage  are  latticed  and  the  prisoners  of  the  two  sections  can  converse 
freely,  and  every  sound  in  one  section  can  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  other.  ■ 

The  jail  is  a two-story  stone  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence,  s 
Even  the  sheriff’s  part  of  the  building  is  barred.  His  front  door  and  front  win-  ^ 
dows  are  barred  and  the  doors  leading  into  his  living  rooms  from  the  hall  have  j 
the  iron  bars.  ) 

The  first-floor  jail  room  has  six  windows  on  each  of  two  sides,  and  the  air  ■ 
currents  can  pass  to  all  parts  of  the  cage  and  the  room.  The  cage  is  latticed 
and  contains  four,  cells  on  each  side  of  a wide  corridor.  The  cells  have  canvas 
hammocks  and  blankets.  There  is  a stand  and  a toilet  in  each  cell  and  a tub  in 
the  corridor.  The  heavy  latticing  of  the  cage  makes  the  cells  dark. 

On  the  second  floor  the  jail  room  is  like  the  one  on  the  first,  except  that  a 
partition  has  been  put  in  the  cage  corridor.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there  ( 
were  three  negro  men  in  one  side  of  the  cage  and  a white  woman  in  the  other. 
The  first-floor  room  was  crowded  with  men,  and  the  sheriff  had  been  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  present  arrangement. 

There  are  no  rooms  for  women,  none  for  children  and  none  for  insane.  The 
law  requiring  the  separation  of  men  from  women,  minors  from  older  offenders, 
and  persons  charged  with  infamous  crimes  from  those  charged  with  crimes  not 
infamous,  can  not  be  complied  with. 

The  jail  was  very  clean.  The  prisoners  said  they  received  the  best  of  food 
and  the  kindest  treatment.  The  cleanliness  of  the  rooms,  the  jailer’s  insistence 
on  frequent  bathing  and  the  frequent  washing  and  disinfecting  of  the  bedding 
have  prevented  bad  odors.  There  is  no  odor  of  disinfectants. 

Blankets  are  washed  every  week.  Canvas  hammocks  are  washed  and  disin-  ] 
fected.  The  prisoners’  clothing  is  washed  and  hung  in  the  sunlight.  Individual 
towels  are  provided.  ( 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  allowance  of  60  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner  and  an  allowance  for  $50  a month  for  the  salary  of  a turnkey.  ' 

An  addition  should  be  built  to  this  jail.  The  present  arrangement  is  ai 
violation  of  the  laws  of  State  and  morality.  Until  quarters  are  built  for  women! 
and  minors,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  confine  men,  women,  children,  S 
minors,  old  offenders  and  the  insane  in  the  same  room.  1 

EDGAR  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  JULY  14,  1915.  | 

Awaiting  trial — men:  | 

May  15,  forgery — 1;  June  30,  grand  larceny — 1 — 20  years  old;  June  30,  grand 
larceny — 1;  July  11,  disturbing  the  peace — 1;  April  16,  burglary  and  larceny — 2; 
March  15,  perjury — 1;  March  12,  burglary  and  larceny — 1.  . 

One  Federal  prisoner. 

Awaiting  trial — women: 

April  1,  larceny — 1. 


EDG-AB  COUNTY  OUTDOOB  BEI.IEF. 

For  their  services  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  townships  the 
supervisors  of  Edgar  County  receive  $3.00  a day.  No  overseers  other  than  the 
supervisors  are  employed. 

Orders  for  relief  must  be  written  and  all  bills  must  be  itemized.  The  county 
clerk  does  not  keep  a classified  register  of  county  orders.  Claims  are  numbered 
in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  and  the  numbers  corre- 
spond to  the  warrants.  Claims  are  classified  and  pauper  claims  are  listed  by 
townships.  The  only  claims  that  are  totaled  in  the  reports  are  those  for  the 
almshouse  and  the  Children’s  Home. 

Proceedings  of  the  county  board  are  published  in  the  three  daily  papers. 
Annual  or  semiannual  statements  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  are 
published  only  in  the  reports  of  claims  allowed. 

Soldiers  are  assisted  through  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts.  Twenty-two  mothers 
receive  pensions  for  fifty-three  children.  The  average  allowance  is  $10  for  one 
child  and  $5  for  every  additional  child.  Applications  for  the  pensions  are  inves- 
tigated by  the  supervisors  of  the  townships  in  which  the  applicants  live. 

Frank  Young  is  the  probation  officer  for  the  County  and  Circuit  Courts 
His  salary  is  $100  a year.  At  present,  he  has  one  charge  from  each  court.  A 
boy  of  16,  convicted  of  stealing  chickens,  has  been  paroled  from  the  Countj 
Court,  and  one  of  20,  convicted  of  burglary  and  larceny,  has  been  paroled  frorr 
the  Circuit  Court. 

The  Children’s  Home  is  supported  by  the  county.  The  average  population  is 
25.  A matron,  a teacher  and  two  assistants  for  the  matron  are  employed.  Th( 
home  is  a handsome  brick  building  just  outside  the  city  limits  of  Paris.  Thi 
home  is  beautifully  furnished,  equipped  with  modern  conveniences  and  the  chil 
dren  appear  to  be  unusually  happy  and  healthy.  The  cost  of  the  home  for  thi 
year  June,  1914,  to  June,  1915,  was  $2,700,  inclusive  of  salaries. 

The  a.ppropriation  for  the  home  for  the  current  year  is  $2,700.  The  appro 
priation  for  outdoor  relief  is  $8,000  for  food  and  $2,000  for  clothing.  For  thi 
almshouse  the  appropriation  is  $2,500,  for  mothers’  pensions,  $4,500. 

PRIVATE  CHARITY. 

The  Associated  Charities  has  charge  of  the  relief  work  of  Paris.  Mrs.  Su 
L.  Mullins  is  president.  Miss  Elizabeth  Huston  is  secretary^ 
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EDWABDS  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  10,  1915.  Superintendent,  R.  H.  Donahue. 

Four  inmates  is  the  usual  number  cared  for  at  the  Edwards  County  alms- 
house. The  plant  is  large  enough  for  twenty.  There  is  a superintendent’s 
cottage  and  a large  two-story  frame  house  for  the  inmates.  There  are  100  acres 
of  land  in  the  farm. 

The  buildings  stand  on  a high  rise  of  ground.  The  exterior  appearances  are 
good,  although  the  buildings  and  outhouses  are  old.  The  interior  is  greatly  in 
need  of  paint.  Heat  is  furnished  by  stoves  and  light  by  lamps.  There  is  no 
running  water.  The  rooms  are  of  good  size,  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The 
furnishings  are  old,  but  there  is  a general  appearance  of  comfort  in  the  rooms. 
No  special  sitting-rooms  are  provided.  The  toilets  were  far  from  the  house  and 
were  in  fairly  good  condition. 

No  allowance  is  given  for  help.  The  superintendent  and  his  wife  can  not 
possibly  take  care  of  the  large  plant  without  requiring  more  work  from  inmates 
than  should  be  given  by  old  and  infirm  persons.  The  superintendent  and  his  wife 
have  been  here  for  20  years,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  made  the  almshouse  a 
home  instead  of  a mere  shelter  for  the  inmates. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $500  a year  and  is  allowed  one 
assistant  during  the  busiest  crop  seasons.  His  wife  is  allowed  one  woman  for 
a few  days  to  help  her  with  the  spring  housecleaning. 

The  superintendent  turns  back  to  the  county  treasury  about  $400  a year 
from  the  sale  of  farm  produce. 

A reenforced  concrete  chimney  in  the  inmates’  building  is  the  only  fire 
protection,  and  this  chimney  is  frequently  tested. 


EDWARDS  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  April  10,  1915.  Sheriff,  Charles  Naylor. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  parole  law  and  a well-kept,  clean  jail  without 
prisoners  make  Edwards  County  a shining  spot  in  the  jail  system  of  Illinois. 

A receiver  of  stolen  goods,  a woman  chicken  thief  and  a man  convicted  on 
a charge  of  petty  larceny  are  under  the  care  of  a probation  officer.  A wife  beater 
eats  and  sleeps  in  the  jail  and  works  in  the  courthouse  yard. 

The  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  handsome  two-story  brick  residence 
in  the  courthotlse  grounds.  Two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  work,  red  paint  and 
white  alabastine  have  recently  been  put  into  the  interior  of  the  jail.  The  main 
room  is  22  by  22  feet  with  a cage  12  by  14  feet.  The  cage  has  2 cells  7 by  6 
and  a corridor  6 feet  wide.  The  cells  are  open  on  2 sides. 

Two  opposite  sides  of  the  room  have  two  windows  each  and  there  is  excel- 
lent ventilation.  The  walls  are  covered  with  white  alabastine,  and  cage,  bars 
and  windows  are  painted  red.  There  is  an  open  toilet  and  a lavatory  in  the  cage 
corridor.  Each  cell  has  a covered  box  for  bucket. 

The  second  story  is  like  the  first  and  is  used  for  women. 

No  arrangements  are  made  for  children  but  none  are  ever  placed  in  the  jail, 
as  the  probation  officer  takes  care  of  them  in  their  homes. 

The  entire  jail  is  immaculately  clean.  The  sheriff’s  wife  serves  the  meals 
to  the  one  prisoner  at  a table  in  the  corridor  and  sets  the  table  as  for  a family 
meal.  The  jail  is  sunny  and  dry. 

The  jail  is  not  properly  equipped  for  the  care  of  prisoners.  There  are  no 
means  for  separation  of  different  classes  of  offenders. 

S.  J.  Armour  is  the  probation  officer.  His  compensation  has  never  been 
determined  and  never  paid.  He  has  had  10  cases  in  a year  and  a half  and 
reports  good  results  in  each  case.  He  has  not  kept  formal  records  of  cases. 

The  sheriff  is  allowed  a per  diem  of  50  cents  for  each  prisoner.  No  jail 
appropriation  is  made,  as  the  funds  for  the  jail  are  taken  from  the  appropriation 
for  administration  of  justice. 


EDWARDS  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REZ.IEF. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Edwards  County  appoints  an  overseer 
of  the  poor  for  each  precinct  in  the  county  and  they  receive  salaries  varying 
from  $5  to  $7.50  a quarter.  All  orders  for  relief  must  be  written  and  all  bills 
must  be  itemized.  The  overseers  do  not  keep  the  records  required  by  law.  No 
regular  physician  is  employed.  The  overseers  call  the  nearest  physicians. 

Two  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  receives  $12  a month  for  four  children 
and  another  $8  a month  for  two.  A.  T.  Morgan  is  the  probation  officer.  He 
receives  $2.50  a day  for  time  employed. 

A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept. 

The  appropriations  for  almshouse  and  outdoor  relief  are  $2,000,  and  for 
mothers’  pension  $650, 


EFFINGHAM  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  May  20,  1915.  Superintendent,  E,  M.  Norris. 

It  costs  Effingham  County  $400  per  inmate  to  maintain  the  almshouse.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  repairs  and  of  the  cost  of  the  superintendent’s  cottage 
recently  erected. 
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And  at  this  price  the  inmates  are  kept  in  a poorly  constructed  building  in 
which  there  are  no  sanitary  conveniences.  The  grounds  around  the  building  are 
rough  and  bare.  The  front  porch  commands  an  intimate  view  of  a large  mud- 
hole,  which  is  sometimes  a pond,  the  toilets,  the  barn  lots  and  the  dumping 
ground  of  several  years’  supply  of  tin  cans. 

The  barn  and  outbuildings  are  falling  to  pieces.  The  barn  is  a patchwork 
of  old  boards  and  the  interior  is  as  dilapidated  as  the  exterior.  The  cows  are 
kept  in  this  barn  and  the  cow  shed  is  not  properly  drained.  Sixty  dollars  worth 
of  milk  is  sold  each  month  and  the  condition  of  the  cow  stable  makes  the  sale  of 
this  milk  a menace  to  the  health  of  the  persons  who  buy  it. 

The  almshouse  is  3 miles  from  Effingham.  The  buildings  are  in  a large 
meadow.  Inmates’  house,  barn  and  outbuildings  are  huddled  together  in  a 
small  space. 

The  main  building  is  a barnlike  two-story  frame  structure.  Across  the 
front  is  a large  porch  with  a cement  floor.  There  is  one  door  and  one  window 
in  the  front  of  the  house. 

A wide  hall  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  house  and  there  are  two  rooms 
on  each  side  of  the  hall  on  the  first  floor.  At  the  left  is  the  inmates’  dining- 
room. The  wood  wainscoting  of  this  room  reaches  nearly  half  way  to  the 
ceiling.  The  soft  wood  has  absorbed  odors  for  many  years,  and  although  every- 
thing is  very  clean,  there  is  an  unpleasant  odor  in  every  room.  Across  the  hall 
from  the  dining-room  is  the  bedroom  of  an  old  couple.  The  room  was  clean  and 
the  small  iron  beds  were  supplied  with  good  bedding.  There  are  two  other 
bedrooms  on  this  floor  and  all  were  in  good  order.  The  walls  have  been  mended 
and  are  in  need  of  paint. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  six  bedrooms  for  the  men.  Each  has  a small 
black  iron  bed  with  good  mattress  and  blankets.  The  only  toilet  utensils  in 
the  house  are  pans  and  buckets.  There  is  a room  with  a barred  door  on  the 
second  floor,  but  it  is  not  used. 

The  ventilation  is  good  as  the  doors  and  windows  of  opposite  rooms  are 
opposite  each  other. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  is  a new  one-story  frame  cottage  which  is  the 
superintendent’s  home.  The  cooking  for  the  inmates  is  done  in  the  superin- 
tendent’s kitchen.  The  kitchen  was  very  clean  and  the  cooking  utensils  were  of 
good  quality. 

Dinner  was  being  prepared  at  the  time  of  inspection.  It  consisted  of  meat, 
potatoes,  hominy,  kraut,  onions,  bread,  butter,  milk,  and  coffee.  It  was  well 
cooked  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  everything. 

An  old  building,  formerly  the  home  of  the  inmates,  stands  a few  feet  from 
the  main  house.  It  is  in  a very  dilapidated  condition.  It  is  to  be  removed  in  a 
few  days. 

There  were  three  men  and  three  women  in  the  almshouse.  None  of  them 
are  able  to  be  of  any  assistance. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $600  a year.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  help.  From  the  sale  of  farm  produce  last  year  $680  was  turned  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county.  The  net  cost  of  the  institution  was  $4,279.92.  There  are 
156  acres  of  land  in  the  farm. 

This  almshouse  was  until  three  years  ago  managed  on  the  contract  system 
and  it  is  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  that  form  of  management.  The 
farm  was  “run  down,’’  fences  were  out  of  order,  barns,  outbuildings  and  houses 
were  in  need  of  repair.  Improvements  are  being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Fire  protection,  new  barns  and  a water  system  are  immediate  needs. 

The  inmates  say  they  receive  the  best  of  treatment.  All  had  an  appearance 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort. 

Religious  services  are  held  every  week  by  the  ministers  of  the  Effingham 
churches.  These  services  are  well  attended  by  persons  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  have  been  a means  of  interesting  many  persons  in  the  conditions  at 
the  almshouse. 


EFFINGHAM  COUNT'S-  JAII.. 

Inspected  May  20,  1915.  Sheriff,  Martin  Jakle. 

The  Effingham  County  jail  was  built  2 years  ago.  It  is  in  the  rear  of  a 
handsome  brick  residence  used  by  the  sheriff.  The  jail  has  a separate  entrance, 
and  to  reach  it  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  through  the  sheriff’s  rooms.  There  is 
a large  entrance  room  with  tiled  floor. 

The  main  prison  is  on  the  first  floor.  It  is  a light,  well-ventilated  room 
containing  a 6-cell  cage.  The  cells  have  barred  fronts  with  solid  backs  and 
doors.  Each  row  of  three  cells  opens  into  a small  corridor.  Each  cell  has  a 
toilet  and  two  metal  wall  cots  with  good  mattresses  and  blankets.  There  is  a 
stand  in  each  corridor  of  the  cage  and  a bathtub  in  the, main  room.  The  building 
is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

A small  room  adjoins  the  main  room  and  is  used  for  serving  food.  It  is 
connected  by  a shaft  with  the  kitchen. 

The  sections  for  women,  children  and  the  insane  are  on  the  second  floor 
which  is  reached  by  an  iron  stairway.  The  women’s  section  is  a corridor  and 
two  cells.  Each  cell  has  a toilet  and  there  is  a tub  and  a stand  in  the  corridor. 
The  children’s  section  is  like  the  women’s,  but  it  is  dark  and  not  well  vent,ilated. 
The  section  for  the  insane  is  a light,  well-ventilated  room  with  a toilet  and  a 
stand. 

The  jury  room  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  a large,  light,  airy  room  with 
all  sanitary  conveniences. 
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There  were  no  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  jail  was  very  clean 
and  entirely  free  from  unpleasant  odors.  When  there  are  prisoners  the  sepa- 
ration required  by  law  is  observed. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  each  prisoner  and  locking- 
in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 


EFFINGHAM  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

Appropriations  for  the  care  of  the  poor  outside  of  the  almshouse  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  almshouse  are  made  as  one  fund.  The  amount  appro- 
priated is  $4,600.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  appropriated  for  pensioning  the  blind 
and  $2,500  for  the  mothers’  pensions. 

The  county  board  makes  no  statement  of  items  of  expenditure  and  the  claims 
are  not  classified  in  the  reports  of  proceedings  of  the  county  board.  A classified 
register  of  county  orders  is  not  kept.  Light,  fuel  and  repairs  for  almshouse  and 
jail  are  listed  as  expenses  for  county  buildings,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  almshouse  and  the  outdoor  poor  could  be  made  only  by  a careful  searching 
of  the  records. 

The  Effingham  Record  made  this  search  several  weeks  ago  and  announced 
the  cost  of  the  county  dependents.  For  the  poor  outside  the  almshouse  the  cost 
had  been  $9,744.83.  For  the  almshouse  the  cost  had  been  $4,279.92  net.  The 
average  population  of  the  almshouse  is  ten.  The  Record  estimated  that  the  tax 
for  each  person  in  the  county,  men,  women  and  children,  had  been  40  cents  for 
the  care  of  the  county  poor  for  one  year.  The  Record  also  called  on  the  board 
of  supervisors  to  make  their  reports  each  year  to  show  the  items  of  expenditure. 
The  Record  published  the  list  of  all  claims  for  poor  relief. 

The  sixteen  supervisors  serve  as  overseers  in  their  respective  townships  and 
receive  no  pay  for  this  work.  The  limit  of  relief  allowed  by  the  board  is  $13 
a month.  Two  blind  persons  are  pensioned  and  receive  $150  a year  each.  Nine 
mothers  receive  pensions  for  15  children.  The  amounts  given  vary  from  $5  to 
$10  a month.  Orders  for  relief  are  usually  verbal. 

Denton  Rinehart  is  probation  officer  for  the  Juvenile  Court  and  for  the 
mothers’  pension  cases.  He  receives  a salary  of  $20  a month. 

A county  physician  receives  $150  a year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  blind  is  $500;  for  charitable  institutions,  $600; 
for  mothers’  pensions,  $2,500. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY  AEMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  May  28,  1915.  Superintendent,  W.  A.  Henderson. 

The  Fayette  County  almshouse  is  3V2  miles  from  Vandalia.  It  is  a large 
two-story  brick  building  with  a central  building  and  two  wings,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women.  There  were  28  women  and  13  men  in  the  almshouse  at  the 
time  of  inspection. 

There  are  200  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  of  poor  quality  and. 
only  75  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

The  lawn  before  the  house  is  large,  well  shaded  and  has  a beautiful  turf  of 
rich  blue  grass. 

The  superintendent’s  quarters,  the  dining-room  and  kitchen  are  in  the  central 
part  of  the  house.  The  men  and  women  eat  together  in  a large,  bare  room.  The 
tables  are  covered  with  very  old,  worn  oilcloth.  The  men  and  women  sit  on 
benches.  The  kitchen  behind  the  dining-room  is  a large,  well-ventilated  room. 
The  cooking  utensils  were  of  good  quality. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The  floors  are  of 
old,  soft  wood  well  scrubbed.  The  walls  are  hard  finished  and  painted. 

The  women’s  quarters  are  in  the  west  wing.  The  women’s  sitting-room  is  a 
long  room,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  The  window  shades  were  in  good 
condition.  There  were  several  boxes  of  growing  plants.  Two  crippled  women 
had  wheeled  chairs  and  there  were  rocking  chairs  and  a couch  for  the  others. 

Two  bedrooms  and  a bathroom  adjoin  the  sitting-room.  The  second  floor  of 
this  wing  contains  four  bedrooms  and  a bathroom.  All  rooms  were  clean,  free 
from  vermin,  light  and  well  ventilated.  Doors  and  windows  of  opposite  rooms 
are  opposite  each  other  and  the  air  passes  freely  through  all  parts  of  the  house. 
The  fixtures  of  the  bathrooms  were  new.  There  was  an  abundance  of  hot  water. 

The  men’s  wing  was  like  the  women’s,  but  as  the  windows  were  closed  in 
nearly  all  the  rooms  the  odors  were  bad.  The  bedding  was  straw  mattresses, 
pillows  and  blankets.  All  bedding  was  clean. 

The  basement  extends  under  the  entire  house.  Part  of  it  is  cemented  and  is 
dry  and  clean. 

There  is  a new  cement  storeroom  near  the  main  building  and  a half  dozen 
dilapidated  old  shacks  that  are  used  for  storerooms  and  chicken  houses.  There 
is  one  good,  new  barn.  There  is  a three-room  pesthouse  which  appears  to  be 
ready  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  grounds  were  as  orderly  as  they  could  be  with 
the  tumbling  shacks  scattered  around.  The  old  shacks  give  a littered  appear- 
ance to  the  rear  and  sides  of  the  grounds. 

The  inmates  are  compelled  to  bathe  and  change  their  clothes  once  a week. 
They  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for.  Pauper  help  counts  for  little. 

The  county  makes  an  allowance  for  the  salary  of  a man  and  a woman  to 
assist  the  superintendent  and  the  matron.  The  superintendent  receives  $365  a 
year  and  his  wife  receives  $300. 

The  almshouse  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $3,500.  Seven  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  a new  barn,  $2,000  for  repairs  and  $1,000  for  water  and 
sewage  systefn. 
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The  main  building:  would  be  greatly  improved  by  fresh  paint,  and  new 
porches.  The  building  has  a desolate,  forbidding  look  and  battered  exterior.  The 
old  shacks  should  be  torn  down. 


PAYETTE  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  May  29,  1915.  Sheriff,  H.  C.  Maybry. 

The  Fayette  County  jail  is  dark,  ill-ventilated,  vile-smelling  and  insanitary. 
The  prison  room  is  dimly  lighted  by  three  small  windows  high  in  the  wall  on 
two  sides.  The  cage  is  in  two  tiers.  Each  tier  contains  four  cells  and  two  cor- 
ridors. The  cells  are  very  dark.  The  doors  are  latticed  and  there  is  a latticed 
cell  window  opposite  each  door.  But  the  windows  of  the  room  are  so  placed 
that  neither  light  nor  air  falls  through  the  latticing  into  the  cells.  Neither 
light  nor  fresh  air  can  enter  the  cells  and  the  odors  are  very  foul. 

Each  cage  corridor  on  the  first  tier  contains  a toilet  and  a stand,  both  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation.  There  is  a bathtub  in  the  prison  room.  A bath  taken  in 
this  tub  would  be  a public  performance  for  the  jail  inmates. 

An  iron  stairway  leads  to  the  second  tier.  This  tier  is  a trifle  better  venti- 
lated than  the  lower  one.  as  the  small  windows  send  a little  air  into  the  cage.; 
There  are  no  toilet  facilities  on  this  tier.  - 

The  jail  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  a hot-air  furnace. 

There  are  no  arrangements  for  separation  of  sexes  or  different  classes  ofi 
prisoners.  The  jail  is  dark  and  insanitary  and  entirely  unfit  for  human  beings.. 
It  was  as  clean  as  so  wretched  a place  could  be.  | 

There  were  no  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  sheriff  receives  20  cents  a meal  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

The  walls  of  the  room  and  the  outside  bars  of  the  cage  had  been  recently 
painted  but  the  entire  interior  was  in  need  of  whitewash. 


PAYETTE  COUNTY  OUTDOOE  SEEIEP. 

Separate  appropriations  for  the  almshouse  and  outdoor  relief  are  not  made 
by  the  supervisors  of  Fayette  County.  An  appropriation  for  the  almshouse 
expenses  is  made,  and  the  outdoor  relief  and  the  pensions  for  the  blind  are  made 
from  a miscellaneous  fund.  As  pauper  claims  are  not  listed  as  such,  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  could  not  be  made. 

Thirteen  mothers  receive  pensions.  Two  and  one-half  dollars  are  allowed 
for  each  child,  and  for  a mother  with  only  one  child  $2.50  per  month  is  the  only 
allowance  made.  Miss  Clara  Ruemmelin  is  the  probation  officer.  Her  salary  is 
$30  per  month  and  expenses. 

One  blind  person  receives  a pension  of  $100  per  year  and  two  receive  $50 
each. 

The  nineteen  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  and  receive  per  diem 
and  mileage  fees.  The  county  physician  receives  $300  per  year  for  services  at 
the  jail,  almshouse  and  for  the  poor  of  Vandalia  Township. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Almshouse,  $8,400;  mothers’ 
pensions,  $1,000;  medical  aid  to  poor,  $2,000. 


FORD  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  July  22,  1915.  Superintendent,  W.  S.  Gilmore. 

The  Ford  County  almshouse  is  situated  one  mile  from  Paxton.  It  is  a hand- 
some three-story  brick  building  with  beautiful  grounds.  There  is  a grove  of 
trees  close  to  the  house  with  large  benches  for  the  inmates.  There  are  many 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  the  inmates  were  three  women  and  seven  men. 

A wide  corridor  extends  through  the  building  east  and  west.  At  a right 
angle  to  this  corridor  another  extends  south.  The  rooms  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  corridors.  The  floor  plan  is  the  same  on  the  three  floors. 

On  the  first  floor  are  three  dining-rooms,  one  for  men,  one  for  women  and 
one  for  the  help.  Each  dining-room  is  light,  well  ventilated  and  has  been  made 
attractive  with  flowers  and  curtains.  The  china  is  plain  white  stoneware  in 
good  condition.  There  is  a china  closet  in  each  dining-room.  Tablecloths  are 
used  instead  of  the  regulation  oilcloth. 

The  kitchen,  laundry,  hospital  room,  pantries,  storerooms,  linen-rooms  and 
men’s  sitting-room  are  on  this  floor.  The  kitchen  is  a very  large  room.  The 
utensils  are  of  good  quality.  The  storerooms  are  well  stocked  with  provisions 
of  the  best  grade.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  800  quarts  of  canned 
fruit  in  the  preserve  room. 

The  laundry  is  equipped  with  washing  machines  and  a mangle  but  there  is 
no  power  except  hand  power. 

The  hospital  room  is  a large  room  with  white  walls,  white  woodwork,  white 
curtains  and  white  furniture.  There  is  blue-and-white  linoleum  on  the  floor 
There  are  a tub  and  a stand  in  the  room. 

The  men’s  sitting-room  is  a large  corner  room  with  windows  on  the  south 
and  east  sides.  There  are  comfortable  rocking  chairs  and  benches,  a table  and 
books,  papers  and  magazines. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  superintendent’s  rooms  and  the  quarters  of  the 
women.  The  corridors  have  linoleum  strips  and  the  stairs  have  rubber  treads. 
Each  bedroom  has  a white  iron  bed  and  a chair.  There  is  a bathroom  on  everj 

hall. 
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The  south  corridor  on  this  floor  is  used  for  the  women’s  sitting-room.  The 
chairs  are  large  and  comfortable.  There  is  a table  with  a fresh  white  cover, 
and  there  are  flowers  in  the  room. 

The  men’s  rooms  are  on  the  third  floor. 

A dumb-waiter  runs  from  the  first  floor  to  the  third.  There  is  a fire  hose 
on  each  floor  connected  with  the  pressure  tank.  At  the  west  end  of  each  cor- 
ridor is  a small  porch  connected  by  stairs  with  the  other  floors. 

From  garret  to  basement,  there  is  the  most  perfect  order  and  cleanliness. 
The  bedclothes  are  white  spreads,  sheets  and  pillowcases,  good  mattresses,  and 
every  bed  was  immaculately  clean.  The  walls  look  as  if  they  had  been  freshly 
painted.  The  floors  show  no  trace  of  dust.  The  curtains  at  the  windows  are 
fresh  and  clean.  There  is  not  an  unpleasant  odor  in  any  room  of  the  house. 

The  grounds  are  very  well  kept.  The  barns  are  unusually  good  and  all  out- 
buildings and  fences  were  in  excellent  repair. 

I Two  of  the  women  inmates  do  no  work.  One  feeble-minded  girl,  21  years 

old,  can  help  in  the  kitchen.  All  the  men  can  do  a little  work. 

[ The  farm  contains  117  acres  of  very  good  land.  The  receipts  of  the  farm 

for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $1,834.85.  'The  expenditures.  Including  cost  of  help 
and  salaries,  were  $3,402.45,  making  the  net  cost  $1,567.60,  with  an  average 
population  of  15. 

The  superintendent  and  his  wife  receive  $90  a month.  The  county  pays  the 
wages  of  one  maid  and  of  all  the  help  needed  for  the  farm. 

There  are  no  “poorhouse”  features.  In  equipment,  management  and  spirit 
the  institution  is  a home.  The  inmates  are  well  cared  for,  happy  and  contented. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmore  have  been  here  5 years.  When  the  almshouse  was  built 
18  years  ago,  they  were  the  first  managers.  After  5 years  of  service,  they 
resigned  and  5 years  ago  returned. 

The  producing  value  of  the  land  has  steadily  increased.  Even  with  the  half- 
crop of  the  last  year  the  sale  of  produce  was  good.  The  prospects  for  the 
present  year  are  for  enormous  crops.  There  are  50  acres  of  corn,  30  of  oats, 
11  of  hay,  21  of  pasture  and  5 of  garden,  yard  and  orchard.  There  are  7 milk 
cows,  3 calves,  35  hogs,  5 horses  and  300  chickens. 


rOBD  COUNTY 

Inspected  July  23,  1915.  Sheriff,  T.  A.  Flora. 

' “I  could  eat  a little  more  if  I could  get  it.”  The  prisoner  had  come  to  the 

door  of  the  jail  office  and  was  peering  through  the  bars  at  the  inspector  on  the 
outside.  The  inspector  had  knocked  several  times  without  bringing  any  response 
except  from  the  prisoners. 

* As  the  prisoner  spoke  he  was  shoved  to  one  side.  The  four  other  prisoners 

rushed  to  the  door.  The  man  who  could  eat  a little  more  was  pushed  away  from 
the  door  and  the  pushing . given  by  one  man  resembled  a kick. 

‘‘He  couldn’t  eat  any  more.”  ‘‘We’re  treated  fine.”  ‘‘There  ain’t  a better 
feedin’  sheriff  in  the  State.”  ‘‘I’ve  been  in  three  jails  and  I know  a good  one 
when  I git  in  it.” 

The  man  who  could  eat  a little  more  whined,  ‘‘Well,  the  ventilation’s  bad.” 

A second  time  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  vehement  denials  of  the  other 
men. 

‘‘Well,  things  ain’t  extra  clean.” 

‘‘Everything’s  clean  but  your  own  cell.”  This  statement  of  the  four  men 
was  accompanied  by  remarks  of  a strictly  personal  nature. 

‘‘Why  are  you  men  in  the  jail  office?”  asked  the  inspector.  ‘‘Why  are  you 
not  in  the  cage  where  prisoners  are  usually  kept?” 

“We’re  all  good  boys,  we  are,  and  the  sheriff  lets  us  have  the  run  of  the 
whole  jail.” 

The  men  were  in  a large  room  used  as  office  and  general  service  room.  From 
it,  opens  the  first  floor  jail  room.  The  stairs  to  the  second  floor  are  in  this  room. 
The  men  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  large  room  and  of  the  two  jail  rooms. 

The  first  floor  jail  room  has  two  windows  on  two  sides.  There  are  four 

. cells  and  a corridor  in  the  cage.  There  is  a stand  in  the  cage  corridor  and  a 
toilet  in  each  cell.  The  doors  and  backs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  The  cells  have 
steel  wall  cots  with  comforts.  In  the  jail  room,  is  a bathtub  separated  from 
the  room  by  an  iron  screen. 

The  room  is  dark  and  the  air  can  not  circulate  freely  through  the  cells. 

On  the  second  floor  the  main  jail  room  is  like  the  one  on  the  first  floor. 
There  is  one  dark  cell  in  the  general  room  on  the  second  floor. 

There  were  five  men  in  the  jail. 

' The  jail  was  very  clean  and  the  plumbing  was  in  good  order.  The  jail  is 

too  dark  and  ill-ventilated  to  be  sanitary.  Since  the  men  are  permitted  the 
freedom  of  the  general  rooms  and  are  not  held  in  the  cages,  this  condition  is 
minimized. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  75  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner 
and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each.  The  prisoners  are  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  towels,  soap,  hot  water,  reading  material  and  bedclothing. 

As  the  bills  for  the  jail  are  included  in  those  for  the  courthouse  the  cost  of 
the  jail  could  not  be  estimated.  A jail  appropriation  is  not  made. 

FORD  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  JULY  22,  1915. 

March  13,  peace  bond — 1;  June  17,  burglary  and  larceny — 3;  July  9,  wife 
abandonment — 1. 
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FORD  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  HETmTET. 

The  thirteen  supervisors  of  Ford  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  without 
extra  pay. 

The  committee  on  county  farm,  and  pauper  claims  audits  all  bills  for  the 
county  farm  and  claims  for  relief.  The  two  accounts  are  listed  separately  but 
are  not  totaled.  The  claims  are  listed  according  to  townships,  and  names  of 
merchants  furnishing  relief  and  of  persons  receiving  it  are  published. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  No  appropriation  for  the  purpose  has 
yet  been  made.  Two  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

The  county  physician  receives  $150  a year  for  attendance  at  the  jail  and 
almshouse. 

Miss  Vina  Cool  is  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  She  is  also  truant 
officer  for  the  county.  The  parents  of  children  not  attending  school  regularly 
are  taken  into  the  County  Court,  and  in  several  instances  fines  have  been 
imposed  upon  parents  who  have  been  negligent  in  sending  their  children  regu- 
ularly  to  school. 

Miss  Cool’s  records  show  the  reports  of  each  child  and  the  social  history 
of  the  families  of  all  dependents  and  delinquents.  Her  salary  is  $50  per  month 
and  from  this  amount  she  pays  her  own  expenses. 

The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  for  the  current  year  is  $2,500;  for  the 
almshouse,  $2,500  ; for  State  institutions,  $500  ; for  delinquent  girls,  $200 ; for 
the  blind,  $700. 


FBANKIiIN  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSi:. 

Inspected  April  30,  1915.  Superintendent,  W.  C.  Hughes. 

A year  ago  Franklin  County  built  a new  almshouse.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  county  board  refused  to  accept  it.  The  building  stands  empty.  It  is 
a large,  two-story  brick  structure.  It  is  almost  even  with  the  road.  Already 
the  bricks  are  growing  loose  in  the  walls,  the  plaster  is  cracking  and  the  floors 
are  uneven. 

The  building  was  designed  to  imitate  the  Perry  County  almshouse.  It  is 
said  that  pencil  sketches  of  the  Perry  County  house  were  the  only  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  board.  The  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Administration 
was  not  asked  although  the  law  states  that  no  county  may  erect  or  remodel  an 
almshouse  without  first  submitting  plans  to  the  Board  of  Administration. 

The  Perry  County  house  was  built  about  10  years  ago  and  is  not  a modern 
almshouse  building.  The  architect  who  imitated  it  for  Franklin  County  failed 
to  place  the  windows  and  doors  of  opposite  rooms  opposite  each  other  in  order 
to  secure  good  ventilation  as  was  done  by  the  Perry  County  builders. 

The  architect  placed  the  men’s  and  women’s  bathrooms  beside  each  other 
and  connected  them  with  a large  window. 

'The  county  board  wishes  a new  building  erected.  County  officials  believe 
that  one  will  be  planned  and  built  within  a few  months. 

The  inmates  live  in  tumbling  cabins.  The  superintendent’s  cottage  is  as 
dilapidated  as  the  inmates’  shacks.  The  barns  and  outhouses  are  old  and  shabby. 
One  very  large  barn  stands  on  a line  with  the  public  road. 

There  is  complete  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  women’s  cabins  are  in  a 
separate  yard  from  the  men’s.  The  main  house  is  two  stories  with  two  rooms 
in  each  story.  These  rooms  are  immaculately  clean,  have  a fresh,  almost  home- 
like appearance.  The  walls  are  of  broken  plaster  and  wood  mended  with 
building  paper.  But  wherever  it  is  possible  to  place  a fresh  white  cloth  one  is 
placed.  The  beds  are  covered  with  snow  white  sheets  and  the  pillowcases  are 
fresh  and  unwrinkled.  There  are  fresh  covers  on  stands  and  tables.  The  room 
is  remarkably  attractive  for  so  shabby  and  ancient  a place.  There  is  not  a bit 
of  trash  or  a misplaced  article  in  the  room  and  there  are  no  odors. 

The  dining-room  is  back  of  the  bedroom  on  the  first  floor  and  it  is  as 
immaculate  as  the  other  rooms.  It  is  bare  of  ornamentation  but  there  is  a table 
of  books,  a large  wheeled-chair  and  one  large  rocking-chair.  The  other  chairs 
are  broken.  The  table  is  covered  with  a dark  brown  oilcloth. 

The  two  upstairs  bedrooms  are  as  clean  and  fresh  as  the  lower  ones. 

There  is  a one-story  cabin  in  the  rear  which  contains  the  washroom  where 
both  clothes  and  inmates  are  cleansed.  The  water  must  be  carried  to  this  room 
and  the  supply  is  very  low.  There  is  a storeroom  for  the  women’s  clothes,  and 
one  for  the  household  supplies.  All  rooms  were  in  the  best  of  order. 

The  men’s  cabin  is  near  the  superintendent’s  cottage  which  is  between  the 
men’s  and  women’s  quarters.  There  is  a broken  porch  upon  which  it  is  unsafe 
to  step.  The  plaster  is  dropping  from  the  walls.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
not  opposite  each  other.  The  floors  are  cracked  and  broken.  The  same  perfect 
neatness  and  order  that  are  in  the  women’s  rooms  are  in  these. 

The  men  eat  in  the  superintendent’s  kitchen.  The  walls  and  ceilings  are 
covered  with  building-paper  which  is  tearing  off  in  great  strips. 

The  barns  and  outhouses  are  rough  shacks  but  everything  is  clean  and 
orderly.  There  is  a good  stand  of  grass,  a few  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs. 

The  inmates  are  given  separate  towels.  The  towels  are  large  and  there  are 
plenty  of  them.  Each  inmate  has  a separate  comb.  Inmates  are  compelled  to 
bathe  once  a week.  Clean  garments  are  provided  by  the  county. 

Four  papers  are  taken  by  the  superintendent  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates. 
Magazines  and  books  are  solicited.  The  rooms  of  all  inmates  are  well  supplied 
with  reading  matter. 
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' The  inmates  appear  to  be  happy  and  contented.  There  is  an  attitude  of 
kindly  interest  and  affection  between  the  superintendent’s  family  and  the 
inmates. 

The  vicious  system  of  renting  out  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder  is  practiced 
here.  For  $3.50  per  week  and  the  use  of  a 20-acre  farm  of  poor  land,  the  superin- 
tendent cares  for  these  persons.  The  county  pays  for  the  clothes  and  the 
medical  attention. 

There  is  one  feeble-minded  young  woman  with  two  little  girls  here.  The 
woman  is  33  years  old.  She  has  a daughter  14  years  old,  illegitimate,  and  one 
5 years  old,  to  whose  father  she  is  married.  The  older  girl  bas  been  sent  to 
the  county  schools  but  she  has  not  learned  anything.  She  appears  to  have  the 
i mentality  of  a 6 -year-old  child.  She  has  the  physical  development  of  a woman. 
. She  is  very  pretty.  'The  other  child  does  not  appear  to  be  very  intelligent  but 
I her  mental  condition  could  not  be  determined.  The  mother  is  devoted  to  these 
I children  and  is  a good  worker  in  the  superintendent’s  kitchen  and  about  the 
cabins.  These  persons  ought  not  to  be  left  in  an  almshouse  but  should  be  placed 
„ where  the  girls  can  have  the  benefit  of  a better  training. 

1 No  improvements  worth  while  can  be  made  in  these  cabins.  It  is  to  be 
; hoped  that  when  the  new  almshouse  is  built  there  will  also  be  installed  a new 
; system  of  management. 


l;  rRANKI.m  COUNTY  JAIU. 

Inspected  April  30,  1915.  Sheriff,  S.  M.  Lockler. 

The  Franklin  County  jail  vras  so  dirty  as  to  be  an  unfit  place  for  hiiman 
ji  beings.  The  windows  were  heavy  with  dirt,  the  floors  were  covered  with  all 
j kinds  of  refuse,  the  spaces  between  the  bars  were  packed  with  cigar  stubs,  burnt 
I matches  and  dust.  The  toilets  were  filthy,  the  drains  were  clogged  and  the  floors 
I around  the  plumbing  were  sloppy. 

■ On  the  first  floor  the  windows  were  all  down  although  it  was  a warm 
} afternoon. 

; The  prisoners  had  been  without  soap  for  three  days.  There  was  one  towel 
for  a cage  of  men  and  it  was  small,  ragged  and  very  dirty.  There  was  running 
water  but  not  even  a laundry  tub  had  been  provided  for  the  men.  Lights  had 
not  been  allowed  at  night. 

I The  main  prison  on  the  first  floor  is  a large  room  with  five  windows  on  one 
1 side  and  three  on  the  other  two  sides.  The  cage  contains  three  cells  on  each 
side  of  a large  corridor.  The  cells  have  barred  backs  but  there  is  so  much  solid 
i iron  that  air  currents  can  not  pass  through  freely. 

I The  mattresses  were  on  the  floor.  The  prisoners  said  that  the  cots  sagged 
so  much  that  they  were  comfortable  only  when  lying  on  the  floor.  The  bedding 
was  worn  and  very  filthy.  The  mattresses  were  torn  and  the  contents  were 
protruding.  The  drain  for  the  first-floor  shower  was  so  clogged  that  the  water 
stood  in  a pool.  The  bathroom  on  the  first-floor  cage  has  a toilet,  a drain  for 
the  shower,  bxit  no  shower.  This  bathroom  was  full  of  dirty  rags,  old  brooms 
and  a torn  and  filthy  mattress.  There  was  a stand  in  the  cage  corridor. 

The  women’s  section  was  a small  two-cell  cage  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  what  furnishings  were  in  it  and  so  dirty  as  to  be  unfit  for  occupancy.  The 
I odor  was  disgusting.  No  sunlight  and  no  air  enter  this  room, 
j On  the  second  floor  the  main  prison  and  the  insane  cage  are  similar  to  the 
^main  prison  and  the  women’s  room  of  the  first  floor.  The  insane  cage  was  dis- 
gustingly dirty,  vile  smelling  and  very  dark.  An  insane  man  had  been  kept 
there  through  the  previous  night.  The  place  was  unfit  for  an  animal.  A small 
room  intended  for  a hospital  room  was  packed  with  lumber. 

The  prisoners  claim  that  they  are  not  well  fed  and  that  there  is  so  little 
food  that  they  feel  a physical  weakness.  The  relations  between  prisoners  and 
1 jailer  are  very  far  from  amicable. 

i The  jailer  gave  orders  to  the  trusty  to  begin  the  Immediate  cleaning  up  of 
I the  jail.  He  promised  to  get  soap  for  the  men  at  once  and  to  provide  towels.  He 
j agreed  to  place  a metal  laundry  tub  in  the  cage  and  to  attach  the  shower  so  that 
it  could  be  used.  He  also  promised  to  have  the  entire  place  whitewashed  and  to 
keep  all  windows  open. 

j The  jailer  receives  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each  and  a 
.per  diem  allowance  of  55  cents  per  prisoner.  An  effort  is  made  to  separate  pris- 
i oners  according  to  ages  and  classes  of  crimes. 

1 • The  jail  needs  a most  thorough  cleansing  and  disinfecting.  The  plumbing 

needs  cleaning.  The  main  prison  can  be  made  sanitary  but  the  women’s  cells 
! and  the  insane  section  should  be  torn  out  and  new  ones  built. 

The  jail  was  built  10  years  ago  and  the  exterior  of  it  is  that  of  a handsome, 
two-story  brick  residence. 

JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  30,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial: 

February  28,  resisting  an  officer — 1;  March  1,  forgery — 1;  March  26,  burg- 
lary— 1;  April  11,  burglary — 1;  April  16,  rape — 1 — (19  years  old);  April  25, 
malicious  mischief — 1;  April  26,  burglary — 2. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RRLIiSF. 

Franklin  County  has  fourteen  supervisors  .who  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  their  respective  townships.  They  receive  a per  diem  fee  of  $4  for  their 
services  as  overseers.  The  records  required  by  law  are  not  kept. 
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Orders  for  relief  are  written  and  all  bills  for  merchandise  furnished  paupers 
must  be  itemized. 

The  blind  are  pensioned.  At  present  17  are  receiving  pensions  of  $8  a 
month  each. 

Seventeen  mothers  receive  pensions  for  60  children.  The  amounts  given 
each  mother  vary  from  $3  to  $10  a month.  O.  C.  Smith  is  probation  officer  and 
serves  without  pay. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $150  a month. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-15  were:  Almshouse,  $2,500;  outdoor 
relief,  $3,000;  jail,  $2,500;  blind,  $1,500;  mothers’  pensions,  $2,200. 


FUIiTOlT  COXJ17T7  AXiMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  August  28,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  M.  Ashley. 

The  Fulton  County  almshouse  is  2 miles  from  Canton  and  15  miles  from 
Lewistown,  the  county  seat.  It  is  a large,  two-story  brick  building  facing  the 
east.  The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  south  end  of  the  building  and  the 
inmates  live  in  the  north  end  and  in  a wing  on  the  west  side  of  the  main 
building. 

The  grounds  are  in  excellent  order.  The  inmates’  building  and  the  barns 
are  in  good  condition.  But  all  buildings  are  too  close  together  and  there  is 
too  little  yard  space.  The  general  appearance  of  the  place  would  be  attractive 
if  the  buildings  were  not  crowded  into  a small  space.  The  immense  letters 
“Fulton  County  Home’’  detract  from  the  homelike  and  substantial  appearance 
of  the  main  building  and  advertise  the  place  as  an  almshouse. 

The  men  live  on  the  first  floor  of  the  north  and  west  wings.  The  north 
wing  has  a 'wide  corridor  with  rooms  on  each  side  and  two  outside  doors  at  the 
north  end.  On  one  side  of  the  corridor  are  three  bedrooms,  a bathroom,  toilet 
and  clothes  room.  On  the  other  side  is  a ward  with  three  small  bedrooms  and 
six  beds.  Each  bedroom  contains  two  or  three  beds.  The  ward  is  too  small  and 
is  not  properly  ventilated  for  the  number  of  persons  who  sleep  in  it.  The 
bedrooms  are  large  enough  for  one  person  but  are  not  large  enough  for  two  or 
three.  Every  room  is  overcrowded. 

The  rooms  are  very  clean.  There  are  curtains  at  the  windows.  The  mat- 
tresses are  hay  ticks.  The  bedding  is  of  good  quality. 

The  floors  of  the  corridors  are  old  and  full  of  cracks. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  corridor  is  the  men’s  sitting-room,  a large  double 
room  with  electric  lights,  tables,  rocking-chairs  and  benches.  The  men’s  dining- 
room adjoins. 

The  women’s  department  on  the  second  floor  of  the  wing  is  similar  in  floor 
plan  to  the  men’s.  It  is  not  overcrowded,  however,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
place  more  than  one  woman  in  a room. 

The  sick  and  crippled  men  are  on  the  first  floor  of  the  west  wing.  The 
inspection  of  this  ward  was  made  in  the  evening.  Seven  men  occupy  the  ward. 
The  air  was  close  and  stale.  One  man,  less  ill  than  the  others,  is  the  custodian 
of  the  ward.  There  were  seven  small  white  beds  in  the  ward.  Two  small  cells, 
formerly  used  for  the  insane,  adjoin  the  large  room.  One  is  used  for  a bathroom 
and  the  other  for  a bedroom. 

The  women’s  ward  on  the  second  floor  is  bright,  cheerful  and  homelike. 
There  are  three  little  beds.  There  are  rocking-chairs,  pictures,  good  curtains, 
cut  and  potted  flowers  and  strips  of  bright  rag  carpet.  The  ventilation  of  the 
room  was  good  and  there  were  no  unpleasant  odors. 

The  kitchens  are  in  the  basement.  The  basement  is  concrete,  dry  and  well 
ventilated. 

There  were  12  women,  35  men  and  4 children  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time 
of  inspection.  The  children  are  to  be  taken  away  in  a short  time.  Two  of  the 
women  work  steadily.  Several  of  the  men  are  able  to  assist  with  the  work  of 
the  farm  and  garden.  The  superintendent  employs  one  woman  to  do  the  cooking 
and  one  man  to  work  on  the  farm. 

There  are  160  acres  of  good  land  in  the  farm.  The  crops  for  the  current 
year  promise  to  be  unusually  good. 

The  superintendent  has  been  here  five  years.  He  receives  a salary  of  $60  a 
month.  A purchasing  agent  buys  the  supplies  for  the  farm.  The  gross  cost 
of  the  almshouse  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $6,281.14,  inclusive  of  salaries. 
From  the  sale  of  produce,  the  receipts  were  $1,798.02,  making  the  net  cost 
$4,483.12.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  for  maintenance,  improvements 
and  salaries  is  $5,370  and  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  to  be  paid  on  the 
purchase  of  the  land  for  the  farm. 

This  almshouse  is  well  managed  and  the  inmates  are  treated  with  the  great- 
est kindness.  The  plant  is  kept  in  excellent  condition.  But  the  plant  is  too 
small  for  the  number  of  persons  who  are  maintained  here.  The  men’s  quarters 
are  overcrowded  in  a way  that  is  insanitary  and  unhealthful.  Not  even  the 
immaculate  cleanliness  can  overcome  the  ills  of  crowding  so  many  persons  into 
space  only  half  large  enough  for  them. 

There  should  be  better  arrangement  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Sick  persons 
should  have  separate  quarters. 

The  sign  across  the  front  of  the  main  building  should  be  painted  out.  The 
advertisement  of  the  institution  as  a county  home  is  unnecessary  and  certainly 
detracts  greatly  from  the  appearance  of  the  place.  A sign  over  a county  insti- 
tution whatever  the  wording  may  be  stamps  it  as  a poorhouse  and  not  as  a 
county  home. 

(Superintendent  and  wife  absent  at  time  of  inspection  and  ages  and  causes 
of  dependency  could  not  be  secured.) 
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PTTI.TON’  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  August  28,  1915.  Sheriff,  C.  H.  Draper. 

The  Fulton  County  jail  is  a two-story  stone  annex  to  the  sheriff’s  brick 
r0si(3.Gric0 

The  main  room  on  the  first  floor  contains  three  small  windows  on  each  of 
two  sides.  The  windows  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  thick  stone  walls  and  are 
little  better  than  slits.  No  sunlight  and  very  little  air  can  enter.  One  window 
is  darkened  by  the  covered  cellarway  outside. 

The  gray  cage  contains  six  cells  and  a corridor.  In  each  cell  are  four  steel 
wall  cots  with  mattresses  and  blankets.  There  is  an  electric  light  in  each  cell. 
In  the  cage  corridor  are  a toilet,  a stand  and  a tub. 

The  cells  are  very  dark.  The  air  was  stale  and  heavy  with  odors.  The 
mattresses  and  blankets  were  old  and  discolored.  The  floors  were  damp.  The 
end  of  the  cage  farthest  from  the  entrance  was  so  dark  that  the  fixtures  could 
not  be  seen  without  lights.  A garbage  basket  half  full  of  refuse  added  several 
more  sickening  odors  to  the  heavy  atmosphere.  The  men  complained  that  the 
night  odors  are  especially  bad.  The  men  are  not  locked  in  their  cells  at  night. 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  a four-cell  cage  in  the  main  room  which  is 
reserved  for  women.  There  are  two  small  cell  rooms  outside  the  women’s  rooms 
which  are  used  for  the  sick  and  the  insane.  Each  contains  a toilet  and  a stand. 
Neither  room  is  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  would  be  unsafe 
to  hold  an  insane  person  in  one  of  the  cells  and  inhuman  to  place  a sick  person 
in  the  other. 

The  county  furnishes  individual  towels.  Men  are  required  to  bathe  when 
they  enter  and  once  a week  afterwards.  The  county  pays  25  cents  a week  for 
each  prisoner’s  washing  and  50  cents  a day  for  his  food.  There  are  locking-in 
and  locking-out  fees. 

There  were  13  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Separation  of 
different  classes  of  prisoners  is  impossible. 

This  jail  should  be  either  abandoned  or  made  sanitary.  It-  is  too  dark,  damp 
and  ill-ventilated  a place  in  which  to  confine  men  and  women.  As  no  separation 
of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  possible,  the  young  offenders  have  every 
I opportunity  of  taking  lessons  in  all  manner  of  vice  from  the  older  prisoners. 

Repairs  and  fuel  costs  for  the  jail  are  not  listed  separately  from  the  court- 
house items  and  the  exact  cost  of  the  jail  could  not  be  estimated.  The  cost  for 
;the  dieting  of  prisoners  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $854.57. 

FULTON  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence: 

July  19,  drunk  and  disorderly — 2 — 30  daj'^s  and  costs;  February  17,  selling 
fliquor — 1 — 330  days;  May  10,  selling  liquor — 1 — 50  days,  $225  and  costs;  August 
j|16,  disorderly  conduct — 1 — $100  and  costs. 

Awaiting  trial: 

July  6,  larceny — 1;  July  7,  assaulted  officer — 1;  July  15,  larceny — -1;  August 
12,  selling  liquor — 3;  August  28,  forgery — 1;  August  26,  insane — 1 — ^held  for 
Morgan  County  sheriff. 


■ PULTON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDLIDP. 

l!  There  are  no  appointed  overseers  of  the  poor  in  Fulton  County.  The  super- 
fvisors  act  as  overseers  in  their  respective  townships  and  their  salaries  as  over- 
seers are  paid  by  the  townships. 

The  committee  on  pauper  claims  presents  at  each  hieeting  of  the  board  the 
Jitemized  statements  of  persons  furnishing  relief  and  the  statements  are  accom- 
jpanied  by  the  names  of  the  persons  relieved.  These  reports  are  published.  The 
fnames  of  all  poor  persons  assisted,  except  those  of  old  soldiers,  are  published. 

Complete  statements  of  expenditures  for  all  purposes  are  made  at  each 
session  of  the  county  board  and  an  annual  statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts 
Hs  made  at  the  September  session  of  the  board.  Forty-four  mothers  receive 
I'pensions  for  ninety-nine  children.  The  amount  allowed  is  $5  for  each  child 
I'egardless  of  the  mothers’  circumstances. 

D.  L.  A.mbrose,  of  Canton,  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  and  the  County 
Jourts.  His  salary  is  $600  a year. 

, Twenty-nine  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  each  per  year. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $900  a year  for  his  work  in 
[Canton  and  at  the  county  home.  Physicians  must  present  reports  of  all  visits 
' Defore  their  claims  will  be  allowed.  When  necessary,  sick  persons  are  taken  to 
:he  hospitals  at  county  expense  and  in  many  instances  surgical  attention  is 
' '.ecured  for  promising  cases  when  properly  recommended  to  the  county  board. 

; j The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  for  the  county  outside  of  Canton  is 
’ ‘>12,000;  for  the  poor  in  Canton,  $5,000;  for  the  almshouse,  $5,370,  and  $4,000  in 
' payment  for  land  purchased;  for  mothers’  pensions,  $5,000;  for  the  blind,  $4,000; 
’ or  charitable  Institutions,  $600;  for  dieting  prisoners,  $1,000. 

^ PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

e There  is  a good  system  of  cooperation  between  private  and  county  charity, 
y liss  Martha  Havermale  is  superintendent  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Canton, 
i*  dsiting  nurse  for  the  Canton  schools  and  director  of  much  of  the  work  of 
a nvestigation  and  distribution  of  county  and  private  relief.  Her  assistant  is 
I.  A.  Leary,  truant  officer  of  Canton,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Associated 
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Phnritips  and  children’s  officer  for  the  Humane  Society.  The  supervisor  for 
cSSiU  nSmer  ^Ilen  honors  all  requests  for  relief  from  the  Canton  social 
agencies. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

The  Associated  Charities  distributes  clothing  and  food.  The  officers  are. 
President  G W.  Gayler;  secretary,  Miss  Helen  Gallagher;  superintendent,  Miss 
Martha  Havermale;  assistant  superintendent,  M.  A.  Leary. 


ALTRUISTIC  CLUB. 

The  Altruistic  Club  was  organized  for  the  ca^  of  ®'|^e^^?;|eS®is^p?e'sL 
hospital,  medical  and  surgical  aid  are  relieved.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Swearingen  is  presi 

dent  of  the  club. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK. 

subscriptions.  • ’ ’ 


work  will  be  continued  this  year. 


HUMANE  SOCIETY. 


officer  for  animals. 


(JAI.i:.ATIlir  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 


Inspected  April  15,  1915.  Superintendent,  W.  R.  Marsh. 

The  barns  and  outhouses  are  old  in  the  rear  of  the  superin- 

The  building  is  heated  by  ^'^Hluves  a's  a member  of  the  super- 

inten^d‘l1ftVla°^?l“’st\t»^ 

13if£HS!F&5i  SfSiS 

this  travesty  of  an  almshouse.  


GALLATIN  COUNTY  JAIL. 


Inspected  April  15,  1915.  Sheriff,  B.  A.  Mills. 

iwMSKMsmmsri 

entire  interior  is  of  wood.  small  cell  with  a covered,  ventilated,  vile 

ISalK'the 

IS 

whitI^LSel°a”n^ri^'2ett  ?£  fu/niture  of  the  room  is  a cot, 

wooden  bench,  a stove  and  of  inspection  were  four  men  all  using  th< 

In  the  men’s  Prison  at  the  time  ^f  f them  has  a case  o 

Knorrhel®'  Ttoy  aw&tSg'triahTne  on  a'charge  of  rape,  one  for  attemptin, 
to  bribe  witnesses,  two  jg  a large,  filthy,  vile-smelling  room 

The^p’J~irfll?Si°"frSS.‘?h%”J^^^^  wifls^  Ther?  is  a double  wooae| 
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bed  in  one  corner,  a straw  pallet  on  the  floor  in  another.  An  old-fashioned 
walnut  wardrobe  stands  in  a corner.  It  is  filled  with  cans  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  prisoners  clothes  hang  on  nails  on  the  walls.  ^ 

The  window  shades  are  torn  and  ragged. 

There  were  f^our  women  in  this  room,  the  result  of  a recent  raid  on  a dis- 
bucSt^  house.  The  only  toilet  facilities  were  a small  tin  cooking  pan  and  two 

irin¥iiking-ou?^^^^^^^^  -<1  ^-‘^king. 

their  Wholly  inadequate,  indecent  jail  on  the  grounds 
for  a change  of  the  county  seat,  and  until  the  question 
IS  definitely  decided  there  will  be  no  expenditure  of  money  for  a new  jail  or  for 
[improving  the  ancient  one.  This  agitation  has  been  going  on  for  about  20 
years,  it  was  also  stated.  = o * 

pris^ers^^  time  of  inspection  there  was  a family  complication  among  the 

I In  the  inen’s  section  were  a father  and  a son,  the  son  held  on  a charge  of 
[outraging  a 7-year-old  child  and  the  father  for  attempting  to  bribe  the  witnesses 
against  the  son.  In  ^e  women’s  section  were  a mother  and  her  two  illegitimate 
daughters,  inmates  of  a disorderly  house.  The  mother  was  also  the  mother  of 

daughters  was  the  sweetheart  of^he  man 
llttte?  to  thi  ma^TSstafts.  daughter  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  a 


JAIL  POPULATION,  APRIL  15,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

attempt  to  bribe  witnesses — 1;  April  8,  selling 
.iQiior^~z*  ' ® 

Awaiting  trial — women: 

April  10,  inmate  of  disorderly  house — 5. 


GAl^I^ATIN  COTTITTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

No  records  of  any  kind  for  aid  given  paupers  by  overseers  are  kept  except 
he  quarterly  statement  of  the  amount  of  aid  given.  except 

I supervisors  act  as  overseers  in  their  respective  townships  and 

jeceive  $3  a day  for  their  services  as  overseers, 

i'-w  The  largest  item  of  expense  is  the  care  of  the  blind  and  the  partially  blind 
!,efvi  $22!50^per^  q^iTarteJ?  quarter  and  12  partially  bUnd  re- 

The  townships  pay  the  almshouse  expense. 

A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  not  kept 
1 Children’s  cases  are  handled  through  the  Circuit  Court.  Children  12  and  13 
placed  in  the  wretched  log  cabin  jail  and  held  f<?r^sev- 
fflieri-  P SSffv iall  sentences,  but  art  paroled  {o  a coSrt 
te  ?eeeU-ef ■ $?  toy  f“  hTs  s7rv"“s.  concerning  them. 

' Officer  was  appointed  in  order  that  children  should  not  be  sen- 

e.nced  to  the  county  jail.  And  yet  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  Juvenile  Court 
children  shall  be  tried  by  the  county  judge.  In  awaiting  the 
.rm  of  the  Ci^uit  Court,  these  children  are  held  for  weeks  in  an  insanitary 
iUt,  locked  in  the  same  room  with  old  offenders.  uifaanitary 

'2  600^^  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $800;  blind. 


GREENS  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  June  17,  1915.  Superintendent,  Edward  Lynch. 
illy’^s?t,Sed“1n°rSrovl''2f''trefs  « la  beautl- 

.an^^fsTof  ?“h-^rufldYn?  TnJ'to'oT  f^o^^sfo‘rS  SgriSd°'wlTh°''l 

to  are”\Yj?e° surpario^s“oS‘’bX'hoto^^^  verandas  and  on  the  south 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity 

superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  main  part  of  the  building  The 
® quarters  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  first  floor  and  have  a good  ex- 

^ ward.  This  ward  TJ  light  well 

.ntilated,  has  hard  walls  and  a good  floor.  It  opens  upon  a very  large  sun 
^ the  women’s  sitting-room.  The  sun  par7or^s  screened! 

rn  ® ^ large,  well-ventilated  room,  with  two  stands 

o toilets  and  a tub.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hot  water.  ’ 

bedroonis  are  in  this  wing.  The  rooms  were  clean,  the  bedding 
IS  of  good  quality  and  there  were  few  traces  of  bedbugs,  although  the  matron 
Id  there  was  a constant  war  against  vermin.  ctitnuugn  tne  matron 

imen’l  department  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  identical  with  the 

equipped  attic  insures  coolness  in  summer 
Each  floor  is  equipped  with  large  fire  hose.  s^ummer. 

is  the  basement.  All  inmates  eat  together.  The  room 

ean,  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  inmates  were  at  supper  and  the  food 
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served  was  abundant  and  of  very  good  quality.  The  kitchen,  pantries  and  store-i 
rooms  were  in  the  basement.  All  were  in  good  order  and  the  provisions  wercj 
clean  and  of  excellent  grade.  i 

In  the  rear  of  the  main  building  was  a collection  of  huts,  some  in  the  last 
stages  of  decrepitude  and  two  of  them  utterly  unfit  for  human  beings  to  enter 
much  less  live  in. 

One  of  these  wretched  shacks  contains  a central  hall  and  four  bedrooms' 
The  odors  are  indescribably  disgusting.  One  man,  helpless  and  confined  to  hisj 
bed,  has  not  had  a bath  since  the  1st  of  September,  according  to  authenth 
records,  and  according  to  hearsay,  has  not  had  one  for  several  years.  He  objects 
to  soap  and  water  and  fresh  bedding,  and  the  superintendent  has  humored  his 
aversions  to  the  extent  of  permitting  him  to  become  the  most  loathsome  am 
repulsive  nuisance  that  could  possibly  contaminate  the  atmosphere.  The  super 
intendent  said  that  even  the  man’s  face  had  not  been  washed  since  the  1st  o] 
March. 

The  man,  known  as  “Old  Tom,”  is  very  quarrelsome  and  profane.  Whei 
things  do  not  please  him — and  they  seldom  do — his  yells  can  be  heard  for  s 
quarter  of  a mile.  He  throws  his  food,  when  it  does  not  suit  him,  at  the  persoi 
who  brings  it  and  at  the  walls  of  his  room.  The  inmates  say  that  when  h< 
throws  his  disliked  food  at  the  superintendent,  the  superintendent  returns  witl 
food  better  suited  to  his  whims. 

In  another  room  in  this  loathsome  building  is  a man  in  the  last  stages  o: 
tuberculosis.  He  must  endure  the  odors  and  the  yells  from  “Old  Tom’s”  room 
The  bed  and  room  were  very  foul  smelling. 

The  shack  was  as  dirty  as  it  was  odorous.  The  walls,  floors,  furniture — th' 
few  scant,  broken  sticks  that  were  used  as  furniture — were  covered  with  th' 
accumulations  of  many  years  of  dust  and  vermin.  The  windows  are  kept  closed 

In  an  old  storehouse,  leaning  groundward,  its  broken  windows  mended  b; 
old  boards,  lives  one  man.  There  is  only  one  room.  It  is  crowded  with  junl 
of  all  sorts  and  there  is  barely  space  for  the  bed. 

In  a neat  looking,  two-room,  concrete  block  house,  live  five  persons.  In  on 
room  lives  a married  couple;  in  the  other  are  a man  and  his  wife  and  a blini 
woman.  The  blind  woman  is  kept  in  this  room  with  the  man  and  wife  because 
the  superintendent  says,  she  wishes  to  room  with  them  and  would  be  unhapp: 
if  not  permitted  to.  The  indecency  of  the  arrangement  did  not,  in  the  estimai 
tion  of  the  superintendent,  overbalance  the  woman’s  wishes.  'The  rooms  wer 
dingy,  dirty  and  odorous. 

The  pesthouse  is  a two-room  frame  house,  a long  distance  from  the  mai 
building.  One  man  lives  here.  The  rooms  were  clean,  well  ventilated  and  fre 
from  odors. 

There  are  360  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  badly  “run  down. 
Last  year  a farm  adviser  was  employed  and  an  improvement  in  the  conditio 
of  the  land  has  been  noted.  There  are  75  acres  of  corn,  55  of  wheat,  80  of  pas 
ture,  3 of  orchard,  3 of  garden.  There  are  5 milk  cows,  14  stock  cattle,  75  youn 
hogs  and  16  grown  hogs  and  98  sheep. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,000  per  year.  An  allowance  i 
made  for  one  woman  and  the  necessary  farm  help. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  was  $2,500. 

This  almshouse  has  a good  plant  and  a modern  equipment.  But  unless  th 
Inmates  are  compelled  to  obey  the  laws  of  ordinary  decency  and  cleanlines 
the  purpose  of  the  place  will  be  defeated.  Greene  County  has  built  an  exceller 
house  for  the  county  poor  and  they  should  be  kept  in  it,  not  herded  in  vil 
outhouses  and  allowed  to  live  like  filthy  animals.  There  is  ample  room  in  th 
main  building  for  the  9 women  and  20  men.  The  house  has  good  toilet  facilitiei 
The  huts  have  none.  The  ventilation  of  the  main  building  is  good.  That  c 
the  outhouses  is  exceedingly  poor.  With  the  exception  of  the  tubercular  mai 
who  should  be  placed  in  a tent,  every  inmate  should  be  moved  into  the  mai 
building,  bathed,  and  compelled  to  conduct  himself  with  decency. 

The  kindly  spirit  of  the  superintendent  approaches  weakness  in  permlttln 
these  persons  to  live  in  the  lowest  filth. 


GBXiENE  COUNT'S*  JAIZ.. 

Inspected  June  17,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  R.  Edwards. 

The  Greene  County  jail  is  light,  fairly  well  ventilated,  and  at  the  time  < 
inspection,  was  very  clean.  The  white  paint,  rather  than  the  arrangement  < 
windows,  makes  the  jail  light. 

The  first-floor  prison  room  contains  a four-cell  cage.  There  are  two  cells  c 
each  side  of  the  corridor.  The  doors  of  the  cells  are  latticed  and  the  backs  ai 
barred.  The  windows  of  the  room  are  opposite  the  open  spaces  of  the  cage  ar 
there  are  free  air  currents.  The  toilet  and  stand  are  in  the  cage  corridor  ar 
there  is  a ventilated  box  for  a bucket  in  each  cell. 

The  women’s  room  is  a tiny  light  cell  with  a toilet. 

The  second  floor  prison  room  has  a cage  with  four  cells,  which  are  plac( 
back  to  back,  with  a corridor  on  each  side.  Each  corridor  has  a toilet  and 
stand.  The  canvas  cots  are  in  all  cells  and  the  mattresses  are  of  the  be 
quality.  All  bedding  was  very  clean.  The  cells  of  the  second-floor  cage  ha' 
barred  fronts  and  the  ventilation  and  lights  are  good. 

The  bathroom  is  a small  cell  on  the  second  floor.  The  bathroom  wlndo’ 
which  opens  into  the  prison  room,  has  no  curtain  and  is  directly  opposi 
one  of  the  cage  corridors.  A bath  taken  in  this  room  would  be  in  plain  sigl  j. 
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of  the  persons  in  the  cage.  This  is  the  only  bathroom  in  the  jail  and  is  used 
for  both  men  and  women. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  prisoners  are 
given  separate  towels,  clothing,  magazines  and  daily  papers.  They  say  they 
have  good  food  and  the  best  of  treatment. 

In  the  cage  on  the  second  floor  were  confinsed  a 17-year-old  boy,  held  on  a 
murder  charge,  and  a man  of  23,  held  on  an  incest  charge.  The  boy  was 
smoking  cigarettes.  He  is  said  to  consume  large  quantities  of  them.  He  was  a 
high  school  student  who  stabbed  another  boy  in  a flght. 

The  case  of  the  other  man  is  a particularly  vicious  one,  and  the  man  is 
said  to  be  the  lowest  type  of  degenerate.  The  two  have  been  in  the  same  cage 
ever  since  the  boy's  admission  to  the  jail. 

There  were  four  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Two  boys 
I 19  years  old  were  held  on  a forgery  charge.  One  of  them  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  He  cashed  the  check  which  the  other  is  said  to  have  forged. 

I The  sheriff  promised  to  separate  the  boy  charged  with  murder  from  the 
I older  man  and  put  him  in  the  cell  with  the  forger,  whose  previous  record  is  not 
I bad. 

I This  jail  is  entirely  inadequate  in  every  way.  It  is  too  small  to  allow  sep- 
1 aration  of  different  classes  of  prisoners.  The  woman’s  section  is  too  small  for 
! even  one  woman.  The  location  of  the  bathroom  is  indecent. 

i The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  55  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each 
j prisoner, 

GREENE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  JUNE  17. 
j Awaiting  trial: 

May  6,  1914,  incest — 1;  about  five  weeks  before  inspection,  forgery — 2 
— (19  years  old);  about  one  month  before  inspection,  murder — 1 — (17  years  old). 


) 

GBEENE  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RRDIRF. 

J The  thirteen  supervisors  of  Greene  County  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
I services  as  overseers  of  the  poor. 

I E.ach  supervisor  prepares  and  publishes  itemized  statements  of  aid  given.  The 
I statements  contain  the  names  of  persons  helped,  condition  of  persons,  amount  of  aid 
b given  and  character  of  aid.  In  these  reports  the  supervisors  make  records  more 
I complete  and  more  nearly  in  compliance  with  the  law  than,  with  half  a dozen 
I!  exceptions,  are  made  in  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 

I All  bills  for  merchandise  must  be  itemized  or  they  will  be  returned, 
j Itemized  statements  of  expenditures  are  made.  The  expenditures  for  outdoor 
relief  for  the  year  September  1,  1913,  to  September  1,  1914,  was  $3,149.31;  for 
medical  care,  $1,883.70  ; for  nursing  service,  $19.00  ; for  transportation,  $72.00  ; for 
burial,  $245.00. 

Indigent  soldiers  are  aided  through  the  G.  A.  R.  Post. 

The  county  physician  receives  $220.00  a year  for  services  at  the  almshouse 
and  jail. 

.Tames  McNabb  is  probation  officer. 

In  compliance  with  section  18  of  the  Juvenile  Court  law,  the  county  board 
recently  made  an  appropriation  of  $150  per  year  for  the  expenses  of  a board  of 
visitors  for  the  dependent  and  delinquent  children  of  Greene  County  who  have 
been  placed  in  institutions  and  private  homes.  This  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Clyde  Linder. 

No  mothers’  pensions  have  been  allowed. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $7,000;  alms- 
house, $2,500  ; medical  attention,  $450. 


QRUNDY  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUS1:. 

Inspected  August  14,  1915.  Superintendent,  N.  A.  Nelson. 

I The  care  of  the  poor  in  the  Grundy  County  almshouse  is  allotted  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  In  illness  they  are  cared  for  by  the  physician  who  bids  lowest  for  the 
privilege.  That  the  inmates  of  this  almshouse  are  well  cared  for  is  due  to  the 
kindly  spirit  of  the  managers  and  not  to  the  method  of  employing  the  managers. 

The  superintendent  receives  $2.75  a week  for  the  food  of  each  inmate.  The 
county  pays  for  the  clothing,  for  the  coal,  pays  the  superintendent  for  hauling  the 
coal,  allows  $5  for  a burial  and  pays  the  county  physician.  The  superintendent 
pays  $480  a year  for  the  use  of  the  80-acre  farm. 

The  institution  is  5 miles  from  Morris.  The  grounds  are  well  shaded  and  there 
is  a good  grass  turf.  The  main  building  is  an  old  brick  structure  with  two  small 
wings.  The  house  faces  the  east.  The  women  live  in  the  north  wing  and  the  men 
in  the  south  one.  The  superintendent’s  quarters  are  in  the  center  of  the  building. 

The  'women’s  sitting-room  is  at  the  front  of  the  north  wing.  It  is  a large, 
light,  pleasant  room  with  rocking-chairs,  curtains,  an  organ  and  tables.  The  walls 
are  hard-finished  and  the  floor  is  hardwood  and  polished.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  A corridor  extends  east  and  west  throut 
women’s  wing  with  small  bedrooms  on  each  side.  Each  bedroom  has  a single 
iron  bed,  an  attractive  dressing  table  and  a chair.  The  bedrooms,  unfortunately, 
have  the  grated  doors  and  windows  which  were  used  when  the  insane  were  held 
here. 

The  dining-room  adjoins  the  superintendent’s  kitchen  where  all  cooking  Is 
3one. 
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The  second  floor  is  similar  in  floor  plan  to  the  first  except  that  there  are  no 
large  rooms.  There  are  several  small  rooms  above  the  two  large  rooms  of  the  first* 
floor.  i 

The  men’s  wing  is  similar  to  the  women’s.  On  the  first  floor,  the  rooms  of; 
two  very  filthy  inmates  make  the  rooms  nearby  exceedingly  unpleasant. 

There  is  a basement  under  the  entire  building.  It  contains  the  laundry  and 
storerooms.  It  is  dark  and  damp. 

The  house  was  in  good  order.  All  rooms  were  very  clean  and  had  been  made 
as  attractive  and  homelike  as  the  means  will  permit.  The  clothing  of  the  inmates 
was  clean  and  they  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for. 

There  were  5 women,  17  men,  and  2 children  in  the  almshouse.  The  children 
were  respectively  iy2  years  and  1 month  old.  They  were  with  their  mother.  It 
was  said  that  other  provision  is  to  be  made  for  them  in  the  near  future. 

The  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year  September  1,  1913,  to  September  1,  1914, 
was  $3,324.62.  As  the  income  from  the  farm  is  the  same  each  year  to  the  county, 
the  cost  of  the  institution  varies  little  from  year  to  year.  The  appropriation  is 
$3,500  for  maintenance  and  $450  for  coal.  The  county  physician  receives  $100  a 
year  for  his  services. 

At  each  official  visit  of  the  board  of  supervisors  ten  dollars  worth  of  fresh  fruit 
is  taken  to  the  inmates. 

This  almshouse  should  be  operated  on  the  salary  basis  for  the  superintendent. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  superintendent  is  compelled  to  make  his  profits  from 
the  farm  and  from  the  food  of  the  inmates.  As  his  tenure  of  office  is  uncertain,  he 
will  probably  each  year  extract  as  much  profit  from  the  land  as  possible  and  undei 
this  system  a farm  seldom  increases  in  value.  In  the  years  of  crop  failures,  the 
superintendent’s  only  profit  must  be  made  through  the  food  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  managers  are  giving  kindly  and  efflcienl 
care  to  the  Inmates  and  that  they  are  keeping  the  place  in  good  condition.  But  the 
system  makes  it  possible  for  a less  kindly  superintendent  to  cause  a loss  to  the 
county  in  the  deterioration  of  the  land  and  real  suffering  to  the  inmates  when  the 
profits  must  be  realized  from  their  board. 

— 

OBUNDT  COUNTY  JAIh. 

Inspected  August  14,  1915,  Sheriff,  H.  L.  Hendrickson, 

The  Grundy  County  jail  is  operated  by  the  “kangaroo  court,’’  and  not  b: 
the  sheriff.  The  only  discipline  attempted  is  through  the  court.  The  men  ma: 
or  may  not  keep  the  jail  clean,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  cleanliness  o 
their  inclinations  for  the  work.  They  are  permitted  to  settle  all  question 
through  their  court,  and  punishments  by  fine  and  by  the  strap  are  inflicted  with 
out  interference  from  the  authorities. 

Prisoners  are  permitted  to  impose  money  fines  upon  all  persons  who  ente 

the  jail.  The  sheriff  stands  by  and  smilingly  watches  sessions  of  the  court,  b; 

which  money  is  demanded  of  official  visitors  and  others  who  enter  the  jail. 

“It’s  the  only  way  the  boys  have  of  getting  money  for  tobacco  and  stamps, 
the  sheriff  answered  w'hen  protest  was  made  against  the  prisoners’  demand 
for  money  from  visitors.  “If  I try  to  stop  it,  the  boys  will  be  down  on  me  an 
then  I’ll  have  a hard  time  with  them.’’ 

The  fear  that  “the  boys  will  be  down  on  me’’  seems  to  be  the  bogie  of  th 

jail  authorities  of  Grundy  County  and  is  the  reason  advanced  for  allowing  th 

men  to  extract  money  from  visitors  and  also  for  allowing  them  to  punish  eac 
other  and  to  keep  the  jail  in  a state  of  disorder. 

Both  jail  and  method  of  administration  are  condemnable. 

The  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence  in  the  courthouse  yard.  Th 
building  is  of  stone.  There  are  two  jail  rooms. 

The  women’s  room  has  an  outside  door  and  a window.  The  door  and  window 
are  barred.  There  is  a toilet  and  a stand.  The  cot  has  mattress  and  blanket! 

The  men’s  room  is  lighted  by  five  small  windows,  two  on  one  side  an 
three  on  the  opposite.  The  windows  are  doubly  barred  and  very  little  light  an 
air  can  pass  through  them. 

The  room  contains  a two-tier  stone  cell  block.  In  this  cell  block  are  1 
small,  dark  caves.  The  corridor  around  the  cell  block  was  so  dark  that  a 
electric  torch  was  used  for  the  inspection.  The  caves  were  so  dark  as  to  t 
merely  black  shadows  against  the  whitewashed  stone  of  the  block.  Each  cav 
contained  one  or  two  steel  wall  cots,  with  very  dirty  mattresses  and  blanket 
and  a toilet  that  needed  thorough  scouring  and  disinfecting. 

The  sunlight  does  not  enter  the  jail  room.  The  only  light  comes  froi 
candles  and  from  small  kerosene  lamps.  In  several  of  the  caves  there  wer 
bits  of  candles.  In  the  corridor  were  small  lamps,  their  chimneys  so  blackene 
that  only  a dim  glimmer  came  through  the  soot.  If  any  air  did  succeed  in  pas! 
ing  into  the  jail  room  through  the  small  window  slits,  the  burning  candles  ar 
lamps  consumed  the  oxygen  from  it. 

One  of  the  caves  contains  a bathtub.  But  the  use  to  which  the  tub  is  p\ 
is  not  that  of  bathing.  It  is  used  as  a dump  for  jail  refuse  of  all  kinds.  T1 
men  bathe  in  a metal  laundry  tub  that  stands  in  the  corridor.  The  sheri 
said  they  preferred  the  laundry  tub  to  the  bathtub.  Cold  water  runs  into  tl 
bathtub,  but  hot  water  must  be  carried.  The  prisoners  do  not  empty  their  met; 
tub  after  each  bath.  One  supply  of  bath  water  accommodates  several  me 
Their  clothes  are  washed  in  the  same  tub. 

There  were  eight  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Seven  were  confinj 
in  the  main  room  and  one  trusty  is  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  building  ar 
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grounds.  No  separation  according  to  age  or  class  of  crime  can  be  made.  There 
vas  one  minor.  One  of  the  men  is  held  on  a charge  of  a crime  against  nature. 

The  jail  was  in  great  disorder.  Old  newspapers  littered  the  floors  of  the 
jells  and  the  corridor.  The  window  slits  needed  cleaning.  Between  the  two  sets 
)f  bars  were  piled  peanut  shells,  papers,  burnt  matches  and  other  refuse.  The 
ail  had  been  recently  whitewashed. 

No  effort  is  made  by  the  sheriff  to  compel  the  men  to  keep  the  jail  in  order, 
fhe  sheriff  feeds  them  well,  keeps  them  from  escaping  and  considers  his  duty 
)y  his  prisoners  fulfilled.  The  “kangaroo  court”  is  not  only  not  discouraged  by 
he  sheriff,  but  it  is  operated  with  his  complete  approval. 

The  county  provides  the  men  with  separate  towels  and  underclothing. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  65  cents  for  the  food  of  each  pris- 
)ner  and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 

The  jail  is  so  dark,  damp,  wretchedly  ventilated,  dirty  and  verminous  as  to 
)e  an  unfit  place  in  which  to  confine  human  beings.  The  lack  of  any  means  of 
leparation  of  the  different  classes  of  prisoners  makes  it  a constant  offense 
Lgainst  the  State  law.  The  darkness,  dampness,  dirt  and  insanitation  make  it 
langerous  to  the  health  of  the  persons  confined  in  it.  The  “kangaroo  court,”  as 
he  only  method  of  jail  discipline,  makes  it  possible  for  prisoners  to  be  out- 
ageously  treated  at  the  hands  of  criminals,  men  in  no  way  fitted  to  pass  judg- 
oent  on  their  fellows  or  to  execute  the  decrees  of  their  court. 

The  only  recommendations  possible  are  the  obliteration  of  the  present  jail 
,nd  of  the  “kangaroo  court,”  the  establishing  of  a new  jail  and  a system  of 
iscipline  which  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  sheriff. 

GRUNDY  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  AUGUST  14,  1915. 

Serving  sentence: 

April,  robbery — 1 — 6 months;  August  13,  threat  to  kill — 1 — 46  days. 

Awaiting  trial: 

June  1,  larceny — 2;  June  8,  robbery — 2;  July  17,  grand  larceny — 1 — (20  years 
Id);  June  5,  crime  against  nature — 1. 


ORUNDT  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RRZ.IRF. 

Anton  Veronda  is  county  agent  for  Grundy  County.  There  are  few  counties 
ji  Illinois  which  can  show  an  overseer’s  report  which  is  as  detailed  as  Mr.  Veronda’s, 
r one  in  which  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  so  well  fulfilled. 

I Mr.  Veronda’s  semiannual  tabulated  reports  contain  the  names  of  persons 
blieved,  residences,  ages,  nationalities,  number  in  family,  care  and  nursing  service 
prnished,  physician’s  services,  medicines,  provisions,  fuel,  clothing,  burial,  trans- 
ortation,  meals  and  causes  of  dependency. 

I Grundy  County  contains  a large  foreign  population.  Mr.  Veronda  is  an 
;alian.  He  speaks  the  languages  of  nearly  all  the  residents  of  the  county. 

Practically  all  the  county  relief  passes  through  Mr.  Veronda’s  hands  and  his 
sports  are  excellent  surveys  of  the  conditions  in  the  townships  of  the  counties. 

Mr.  Veronda’s  report  for  the  six  months  ending  February  28,  1915,  contains 
le  names  of  94  applicants  for  aid  who  were  assisted  from  the  outdoor  relief  fund, 
f these  94  persons,  there  were  30  Italians,  20  Americans,  13  Bohemians,  8 Irish, 
Polish,  5 Norwegians,  3 English,  2 Germans  and  1 each  of  Lithuanians,  Austrians, 
wedes,  Scotch,  Flemish,  Belgians,  and  Negroes. 

I The  94  persons  aided  represented  a family  population  of  282.  For  care  and 
arsing  service  the  amount  expended  was  $504.25  ; for  physicians  and  medicine, 
.19.00;  for  provisions,  $1,802.03;  for  clothing,  $22.25;  for  fuel,  $796.09;  for  burial, 
)0  ; for  transportation  and  meals,  $8.00.  Total,  $3,351.62.  County  agent’s  inci- 
;nt  traveling  expenses,  $55.40. 

The  causes  of  dependency  are  stated  as  follows:  Death  of  husband,  38;  111- 
iss,  31 ; old  age,  15  ; death  of  parents,  4 ; desertion  of  husband,  4 ; cripples,  2. 

I Eleven  mothers  receive  pensions  for  38  children.  Mr.  Veronda  investigates 
jplications. 

Six  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

Soldiers  and  their  families  are  aided  through  the  posts. 

The  19  supervisors  occasionally  allow  aid  in  their  townships  but  practically  all 
|)plications  for  relief  are  referred  to  the  county  agent.  Mr.  Veronda  receives  a 
ii-lary  of  $50  per  month. 

I "The  county  employs  4 physicians.  Three  receive  salaries  of  $100  a year  each 
id  one  receives  $75. 

All  claims  are  classified  and  listed  by  townships  in  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
gs  of  the  county  board.  Itemized  bills  are  required.  A classified  register  of 
unty  orders  is  kept.  The  clerk  makes  an  annual  statement  of  expenditures  for 
|l  purposes. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Board  of  prisoners,  $1,200; 
;rial  of  old  soldiers,  $250  ; outdoor  relief,  $6,000  ; almshouse,  $3,950  ; blind,  $1,125  ; 
others’  pensions,  $1,500. 

HAMIDTON  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  14.  Superintendent,  W.  A.  Ingram. 

lei  Seventy  dollars  a year  for  the  board  of  each  inmate  and  the  use  of  an 
profitable  farm  of  160  acres  is  the  method  used  in  Hamilton  County  for  the 
Di  re  of  the  poor  in  the  almshouse. 

si  The  system  and  the  almshouse  are  both  a discredit  to  a county. 
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The  almshouse  is  an  old,  two-story  frame  house  in  a bare,  ugly  yard.  There 
is  not  a shade  tree  nor  a bush  on  the  lawn.  The  outbuildings  and  barns  are  old 
and  dilapidated. 

The  main  building  is  unfit  for  human  beings.  There  is  a disgusting  odor. 
The  plaster  and  paper  are  falling  from  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  floors  are 
broken.  The  woodwork  is  cracked  and  worn.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the 
fresh  trails  of  bedbugs  and  cockroaches.  The  stair  steps  are  broken  and  spin- 
dles are  broken  from  the  stair  railing. 

The  building  is  only  a filthy  shell,  housing  the  worst  sort  of  vermin  and 
an  old  man  and  an  old  woman. 

The  superintendent’s  family  lives  in  an  equally  dilapidated  cottage  near  the 
house. 

It  is  an  outrage  to  put  human  beings  in  the  almshouse.  It  is  certainly 
indecent  to  put  the  old  man  and  woman,  not  related  to  6ach  other,  alone  in  this 
miserable  house. 

Food  cooked  in  the  superintendent’s  cottage  is  served  in  the  main  house 
on  an  old  brown  oilcloth  covered  table.  The  paper  hangs  from  the  ceiling  In 
long  shreds  above  the  table.  There  is  not  a window  shade  in  the  house. 

A new  system  and  a new  almshouse  are  necessary.  Both  of  the  old  ones 
should  be  completely  destroyed  and  new  ones  substituted. 


HAMII.TOIT  COUNTY 


Inspected  April  13.  Sheriff,  John  M.  Sneed. 

For  12  hours  out  of  the  24,  four  men  are  confined  in  one  small  cage  Into 
which  not  a breath  of  outside  air  can  penetrate.  Iron  shutters  seal  the  one 
window  and  a solid  sheet  of  iron  seals  the  door.  The  only  toilet  facilities  are 
buckets.  If  the  prisoners  have  a lamp  between  six  in  the  evening  and  six  in 
the  morning,  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  even  more  depleted. 

No  one  comes  near  these  prisoners  from  supper  until  breakfast.  They  are 
left  alone  in  this  jail  that  stands  in  the  center  of  a great  square  in  the  main 
business  section  of  McLeansboro. 

The  Hamilton  County  jail  is  one  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a two-story  brlchl 
building.  The  second  story  is  used  as  a grand  jury  room  and  occasionally  a| 
woman  is  confined  there.  | 

The  jail  was  built  in  1857.  Little  has  been  done  to  it  since  that  time.  Th€ 
jailer  does  not  live  in  the  building.  He  comes  three  times  a day  with  a basket 
of  food. 

The  jail  is  a room  10  by  12  feet  with  two  very  dark  cells  on  two  sides.  There 
Is  one  window  in  the  room.  The  door  is  iron  and  is  kept  closed.  During  the  daj 
the  window  is  open  but  after  supper  the  iron  shutters  are  closed  and  locked.  . 

No  more  inhuman  indecent  jail  torture  could  be  inflicted  than  the  imprison- 
ing of  men  in  this  small  space  where  no  air  can  possibly  come.  The  odors  art 
loathsome.  The  men  suffer  horribly  at  night.  'The  daylight  is  shut  out  at  6 
o’clock.  The  men  must  either  sit  in  darkness  or  make  their  cage  still  more 
hideous  by  burning  a coal  oil  lamp. 

Of  the  four  prisoners  two  are  serving  sentences,  one  for  petty  larceny  anc 
one  for  bastardy;  two  are  awaiting  trial,  one  for  burglary  and  one  for  wift 
abandonment.  One  will  be  tried  in  August  and  one  in  September.  Three  ol 
these  men  will  probably  spend  the  entire  summer  in  this  horrible  place.  Theii 
sufferings  through  the  hot  days  will  be  the  most  cruel  torture. 

Fortunately,  the  jailer  is  a kindly  man.  He  gives  the  prisoners  every  aic 
in  his  power.  ’They  call  him  “uncle”  and  say  that  no  kinder  man  ever  lived 
The  food  is  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality.  Books,  papers,  fruit  and  tobacce 
are  given.  The  county  furnishes  plenty  of  clean  towels  and  underwear.  Th( 
only  bathing  facilities  are  a small  tin  basin.  The  jailer  has  the  clothes  washed 

These  prisoners  should  be  taken  at  once  to  another  jail. 

This  jail  is  a disgrace  to  the  county  and  to  the  State.  It  is  a disgrace  t( 
the  grand  jury  who  sit  in  the  room  above  it  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  1' a 
and  report  its  condition.  It  is  a disgrace  to  the  supervisors  of  the  county. 

ti 

POPULATION  OF  JAIL,  APRIL  14,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial:  '' 

March  22,  wife  abandonment — 1;  April  8,  burglary — 1. 

Serving  sentence:  * 

February  10,  petty  larceny — 1 — 90  days;  March  6,  bastardy — 1 — 6 months 
committed  January  23.  “ 


HAMZ1.TON  COUNTY  OUTDOOB  BEI.ZEF. 

Verbal  orders  for  poor  relief  and  bills  contracted  by  paupers  without  orden 
from  the  overseers  are  paid  by  the  Hamilton  County  board  of  supervisors.  Eacl 
of  the  nine  supervisors  receives  $1.50  per  day  for  his  services  as  overseer  o 
the  poor  in  his  own  township  and  $3  a day  when  he  goes  into  another  township 
These  claims  are  presented  regularly. 

No  yearly  statement  of  expenses  is  made. 

Jail  expenses  are  included  in  miscellaneous  expenses.  Pauper  outdoor  relief 
almshouse  and  medical  attention  are  included  under  the  pauper  appropriation  o 
$3,000.  As  the  county  is  at  present  paying  only  $140  per  year  for  the  care  o:| 
inmates  at  the  almshouse  and  is  spending  no  money  for  improvements  at  th( 
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[County  farm,  the  greater  part  of  this  amount  is  evidently  used  for  outdoor 
jrelief.  The  appropriation  for  charitable  institutions  is  $2,000. 

An  adult  probation  officer  has  been  appointed.  One  man  was  parolled  to 
him.  The  man  left  the  county  and  has  never  been  brought  back.  Another  pro- 
bation officer,  A.  W.  Severs,  has  been  appointed.  He  has  no  one  under  his  care. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  given.  One  hundred  dollars  a year  is  given  to 
'the  Duquoin  Orphans’  Home  for  the  care  of  children  sent  there  by  the  county. 

A physician  receives  $150  per  year  for  visiting  the  almshouse,  jail  and 
persons  in  McLeansboro  Township  and  for  furnishing  medicine  to  all  who  come 
to  his  office. 


HANCOCK  COUNTV  AIiMSEOUSN. 

Inspected  July  30,  1915,  Superintendent,  S.  D.  Weiser, 

The  Hancock  County  almshouse  is  one  mile  from  Carthage.  The  Inmates 
live  in  a three-story  brick  building  which  is  dreary  and  forbidding  in  appearance 
l^n  account  of  the  straight,  unbroken  lines  and  the  many  high  brick  chimneys, 
rhe  superintendent’s  residence  is  a two-story  frame  building. 

The  grounds  are  large  and  shaded  by  many  large  trees.  There  is  a well-kept 
lawn  covered  with  thick  blue  grass.  The  only  walks  are  the  one  between  the  two 
buildings  and  the  necessary  ones  around  the  superintendent’s  quarters. 

I The  inmates’  building  faces  the  north.  There  is  a high  flight  of  steps  at 
the  entrance.  The  front  door  opens  into  the  office.  Back  of  the  office  a wide  hall 
ixtends  to  the  south  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another  hall  which  extends 
the  width  of  the  building.  On  this  long  hall  are  seventeen  small  bedrooms  and 
X bathroom.  These  are  the  women’s  rooms. 

The  intersection  of  the  halls  makes  a pleasant  sitting-room.  The  women’s 
.'•ooms  contain  each  a small  bed  and  whatever  furniture  the  inmate  brought  with 
tier.  The  beds  which  are  single  iron  ones  are  in  need  of  new  paint.  The  mat- 
'.resses  are  new  and  of  good  quality.  The  mattresses  and  pillows  have  coverings 
)f  heavy  white  goods.  Sheets  and  white  bed  spreads  are  provided.  The  women 
refuse  to  put  the  white  spreads  on  their  beds  except  on  Sunday.  , One  sick  woman 
las  the  spread  on  her  bed  and  the  bed  linen  and  the  woman’s  gown  were  very 
2lean. 

The  walls  are  hard-finished.  They  are  greatly  in  need  of  new  paint.  The 
paint  is  worn  from  the  floors.  The  rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated  and  were 
v^ery  clean  and  in  good  order. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  acetylene. 

South  of  the  main  hall  is  another  large  hall  in  which  is  the  stairway  that 
leads  to  the  second  floor  where  are  the  men’s  quarters. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  second  floor,  the  third  floor  and  the  basement  are 
similar  to  the  one  of  the  first  floor. 

The  men’s  rooms  are  furnished  like  the  women’s  and  were  clean  and  in  order. 
The  third  floor  was  formerly  the  insane  department  and  the  barred  doors  and 
vindows  have  not  been  removed.  The  third  floor  is  used  only  when  there  is  an 
inusually  large  number  of  inmates.  At  the  time  of  inspection  two  men  were 
)ccupying  rooms  on  this  floor. 

A cold-air  register  in  each  bedroom  connects  with  the  ventilating  shaft, 
There  are  fire-escapes  on  three  sides  of  the  building.  An  elevator  carries  the 
:rippled  and  infirm  inmates  up  and  down  stairs.  A water  cooler  filled  with  fresh 
;old  water  is  on  each  floor  for  the  use  of  the  inmates. 

The  dining-rooms  and  kitchens  are  in  the  basement.  The  men’s  dining-table 
vas  covered  with  brown  oilcloth  and  the  dishes  were  enameled  ware.  The 
vomen  eat  in  the  long  corridor.  Their  table  was  covered  with  a new,  pale 
rreen  oilcloth. 

The  kitchens  and  storerooms  were  in  good  order.  The  dinner  was  being 
prepared.  It  consisted  of  pork  shoulder,  green  beans,  potatoes,  and  baked  apples, 
jread,  butter,  coffee,  tea  and  milk.  Coffee,  tea  and  milk  are  given  three  times 
L day. 

The  furnace  in  the  basement  heats  the  inmates’  building  and  the  superin- 
endent’s  residence. 

The  laundry  is  in  a frame  building  near  the  main  house.  There  is  a good 
iquipment  of  machines  but  the  power  must  be  supplied  by  hand. 

The  boiler  is  in  a new  concrete  house.  The  new  water  system  was  installed 
I,  few  months  ago. 

The  main  building  is  said  to  have  been  built  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
Vlorgan  County  almshouse.  It  resembles  only  one  wing  of  the  Morgan  County 
(Uilding. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  9 women  and  18  men  in  the  almshouse. 
The  inmates  appeared  to  be  cheerful  and  contented  and  the  relations  between 
nanagers  and  inmates  were  certainly  the  most  cordial  and  friendly.  There  could 
ke  no  doubt  of  the  kindly  treatment  given  the  inmates. 

The  present  managers  have  been  here  10  years.  The  matron  is  the  secretary 
•f  the  association  of  county  home  superintendents  and  matrons.  The  superin- 
endent  receives  a salary  of  $600  a year  and  the  matron  receives  $250.  The 
ounty  allows  them  to  employ  all  the  help  necessary.  Two  men  and  one  women 
,re  employed. 

There  are  288  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  of  good  quality  but 
he  superintendent  stated  that  the  crops  this  year  would  be  greatly  reduced  on 
.ccount  of  the  continued  rains.  There  are  70  acres  of  corn  30  of  wheat,  30  of 
■ats,  15  of  potatoes  and  garden,  10  of  alfalfa,  10  of  orchard  and  the  remainder 
s pasture  and  meadow.  A new  orchard  was  set  out  last  year. 
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An  inventory,  made  March,  1915,  stated  the  valufe  of  chattel  g’oods  to  he 
$9,544.35.  The  gross  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year,  March,  1914,  to  MarchJi 
1,.  1915,  was  $10,566.03.  The  net  cost  was  $3,160.78.  The  average  number  of: 
inmates  was  35  and  the  per  capita  weekly  cost  was  $1.73.  In  this  amount  the) 
superintendent  does  not  include  the  extensive  repairs  and  permanent  investments' 
made  during  the  year.  The  improvement  expense  was  unusually  heavy  as  a new 
well  was  dug  and  the  pumping  plant  installed  at  a cost  of  more  than  $2,000.  j 
The  superintendent  prepares  itemized  statements  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments which  are  presented  to  the  county  board  at  the  quarterly  meetings  andr 
are  published. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  July  30,  1915.  Sheriff,  Marion  Mosely. 

The  Hancock  County  jail  is  a stone  building  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  resi-j 
dence  on  the  public  square  of  Carthage. 

A room  evidently  built  for  an  office  connects  the  sheriff’s  residence  with  the' 
main  jail  room.  The  main  jail  is  a large  room  with  a very  high  ceiling.  There; 
are  three  large  windows  on  each  of  two  sides.  The  windows  are  screened  and) 
can  be  kept  wide  open.  There  is  no  lack  of  ventilation  in  the  room.  j 

The  cage  is  latticed.  It  contains  three  small  cells  and  a corridor.  It  isj 
about  eight  feet  high.  Each  cell  has  a cot  with  comfortable  mattress,  pillows- 
with  white  cases  and  blankets.  In  the  cage  corridor  are  a stand  and  a toilet. 
The  bathroom  is  partitioned  off  from  the  main  room.  The  tub  is  so  discolored 
and  battered  as  to  be  wholly  insanitary.  It  is  unsafe  for  a man  to  bathe  in  this 
tub  as  the  enamel  can  not  be  properly  cleaned  and  is  a repository  for  all  sorts 
of  germs. 

Two  small  rooms  and  a toilet-room  adjoin  the  jail  office.  A narrow  iron 
stairway  leads  to  the  second  tier  where  there  is  one  cell  and  a toilet  cell.  These 
rooms  and  cells  are  used  for  women,  minors  and  city  prisoners.  They  are  unfit 
for  any  purpose.  They  are  not  sufficiently  separated  from  the  main  jail  room 
to  be  used  for  either  women  or  minors  and  the  lack  of  privacy  of  any  'sortf 
makes  them  practically  useless.  i 

The  main  jail  room  needs  paint  on  walls  and  cage.  The  walls  are  washed^ 
down  once  a week  with  water  from  the  hose.  The  men  are  not  locked  in  the] 
cage  but  have  the  freedom  of  the  large  jail  room.  There  are  several  chairs  in, 
the  room  and  the  prisoners  have  papers,  magazines  and  books. 

Dinner  was  being  prepared  at  the  time  of  inspection  and  the  meal  was  an; 
excellent  one.  The  prisoners  receive  the  same  menu  that  is  given  the  sheriff’s! 
family  and  the  three  men  said  the  meals  were  always  very  good  and  that  they; 
had  all  they  could  eat.  | 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  65  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner.* 
The  men  do  their  own  washing.  ' 

Prisoners,  known  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy,  are  allowed  to  work  in  the! 
grounds  and  around  the  building. 

As  different  items  of  expense  are  met  from  different  funds,  the  cost  of  the) 
jail  could  not  be  estimated.  The  appropriation  for  the  jail  is  included  in  the! 
sheriff’s  and  prisoner’s  account.  i 

At  the  last  session  of  the  grand  jury,  recommendations  were  made  that  the 
plumbing  system  be  put  in  better  order  and  that  three  new  cells  be  built.  Both 
recommendations  should  be  carried  out  by  the  county  board.  The  one  bathtub- 
is  utterly  unfit  for  use.  There  should  be  more  cells  or  an  addition  to  the  jail.! 
With  the  small  quarters,  it  is  impossible  for  the  sheriff  to  separate  the  prisoners  I 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.  ; 

HANCOCK  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  JULY  30,  1915.  | 

Awaiting  trial:  i 

February  11,  1914,  murder — 1 — hung  jury;  May  15,  cruelty  to  animals — 1;; 
May  30,  burglary — 1. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RHIiIDF. 

The  25  supervisors  of  Hancock  County  receive  no  extra  pay  for  their 
services  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  townships. 

A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept  by  the  clerk.  Pauper  claims 
are  listed  by  townships  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board 
but  are  not  totaled  and  yearly  statements  of  the  amounts  expended  for  the  poor 
in  the  townships  are  not  made.  The  amounts  expended  are  published  quarterly 
as  the  claims  are  allowed.  All  orders  for  merchandise  or  relief  of  other  kinds 
must  be  written  and  bills  must  be  itemized. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  Four  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of 
$150  a year  each.  One  blind  person  receives  $96  a year  and  an  epileptic  unable 
to  support  himself  receives  a “disability  allowance”  of  $50  a year. 

The  county  physician  receives  $180  a year  for  attendance  at  the  county 
home,  the  jail  and  on  the  poor  of  Carthage.  The  supervisors  contract  with 
physicians  in  their  respective  townships  for  the  care  of  the  poor  outside  of 
Carthage. 

George  L.  Evans  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court  and  E.  A.  Wilcox 
for  the  Circuit  Court.  At  present  no  cases  are  under  parole  to  either  officer. 
Dependent  children  are  committed  to  the  McDonough  County  Children’s  Home. 
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The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  for  the  current  year  is  $8,000;  for  the 
almshouse,  $6,000;  for  charitable  and  educational  institutions,  $3,500. 

Miss  Clara  C.  Griffin  is  police  matron  for  the  city  of  Carthage. 

The  Poor  Committee,  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  churches  of 
Carthage,  do  relief  work  among  the  poor  of  Carthage  but  do  not  cooperate  with 
the  county  officials.  Clothing,  coal,  groceries  and  money  are  distributed  among 
the  poor  of  Carthage  by  the  committee  and  special  relief  work  is  done  at  Christ- 
mas and  Thanksgiving. 

The  Civic  League,  of  which  Miss  Mary  Davidson  is  president,  has  a humane 
committee  which  reports  cases  of  distress  to  the  county  officials. 


HARDIN  COUNTY  AX.MSHOUSD. 

Inspected  April  21,  1915.  Superintendent,  James  McMurphy. 

The  matron  spat  heavily  on  the  floor  of  the  women’s  room. 

“I  ain’t  got  no  time  to  fix  up  these  people,”  she  declared,  “and  they  don’t 
expect  nothin’  from  me.  I’m  gettin’  too  old  to  do  for  paupers.”  She  spat  heavily 
again  and  another  great  brown  splotch  was  added  to  the  large  accumulation  of 
filth  on  the  floor. 

A two-room  cabin,  propped  on  rotting  sills,  its  tottering  porch,  supported  by 
a few  rocks,  is  the  home  Hardin  County  provides  for  its  poor.  In  this  hovel, 
live  two  men  and  two  women.  The  rooms  are  filthy.  They  are  vile  with  the 
jodors  of  years  of  disease  and  uncleanliness. 

An  old  woman,  half  blind,  her  limbs  so  heavy  with  dropsy  that  she  can  not 
^move,  her  tongue  so  numb  with  paralysis  that  she  can  only  mutter  unintelli- 
gibly, sits  on  a sagging  bed,  the  covers,  piled  around  her  are  so  old  that  their 

I' colors  have  faded  to  a dull  dun  and  so  ragged  that  they  can  hold  no  warmth. 
The  vermin  swarm  over  them.  Her  clothes  are  heavy  with  grease  and  dirt  and 
they  hang  in  torn  bags  on  the  crouching  little  figure. 

Her  companion  is  a feeble-minded  woman  50  years  old.  Her  bleared  eyes  are 
5so  crossed  that  the  iris  of  one  is  almost  hidden  in  the  socket.  A few  scraggy 
jteeth  project  over  her  gaping  lips  as  she  tries  with  uncertain,  incoherent  words 
to  speak  her  joy  at  sight  of  a new  face.  Her  dress  is  a bundle  of  filthy  rags. 
She  is  the  housekeeper  for  this  room.  She  is  the  only  one  to  wait  on  the  help- 
less woman  and  to  take  care  of  the  quarters.  She  is  the  washerwoman  for  all 
the  inmates. 

She  has  been  here  30  years.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  her  in  this 
place.  Two  died  here,  one  died  in  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  one  lives  in 
the  county,  a worthless  loafer. 

* The  walls  of  the  room  are  cracked  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  patches  of 
jplaster  are  red  with  the  trails  of  vermin.  The  floor  is  dark  with  dirt  and  littered 
,vsrith  scraps  of  old  rags,  bits  of  paper  and  .corncobs.  The  stove  is  brown  with 
rust.  There  are  no  shades  at  the  two  small  windows.  The  chairs  are  broken 
and  their  seats  are  raere  scraps  of  torn  cane.  There  are  three  ancient  wooden 
[Deds.  Their  covers  are  ragged  and  dirty.  The  pillowcases  are  gingham,  once 
plue,  but  now  brown  with  age  and  dirt.  Uncovered  buckets  and  dented  tin  pans 
ire  the  only  toilet  equipment. 

On  the  porch  outside  the  room,  were  two  battered  iron  kettles  taken  by  the 
j'eeble-minded  woman  from  the  playhouse  of  the  superintendent’s  children.  These 
settles  are  the  only  means  the  women  have  of  carrying  water. 

On  the  walls  hang  two  ornaments,  the  helpless  woman’s  framed  marriage 
icense  and  a case  of  locks  of  hair  of  every  color  and  texture. 

The  men’s  room  is  like  the  women’s.  It  was  cleaner.  The  men  spend  little 
:ime  in  this  room.  One  of  them  is  a cripple  and  one  has  never  been  self- 
suppqrting  although  he  has  apparently  no  serious  infirmity.  Each  is  about  45 
/ears  old.  They  appear  to  be  in  good  physical  condition  and  their  clothes, 
-hough  shabby,  were  fairly  clean.  One  of  them  asked  for  news  of  the  war  and 
said  it  had  been  many  weeks  since  there  had  been  a newspaper  at  the  almshouse. 
On  the  porch  was  a box  with  a sitting  hen  in  it. 

For  the  care  of  these  persons  the  county  pays  the  superintendent  $10  per 
nonth  and  rents  him  for  $240  a year  a 200-acre  farm.  He  was  made  superin- 
;endent  because  his  bid  for  caring  for  the  poor  was  the  lowest  one  offered  the 
iounty  commissioners.  The  land  is  not  very  productive  and  the  county  officials 
state  that  $240  a year  is  all  that  the  land  is  worth. 

The  superintendent’s  house  is  as  old  and  dilapidated  as  the  inmates’  cabin. 
;t  has  two  stories  and  it  leans  unsteadily  forward  as  if  ready  to  fall  to  the 
rround.  The  walls  are  as  cracked  and  as  marked  as  those  in  the  cabin.  The 
sricks  of  the  fireplace  are  falling  from  their  places. 

The  inmates  eat  with  the  family  in  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen  was  in  dis- 
)rder,  the  floor  unswept. 

The  grounds  around  the  house  are  bare  of  grass.  The  barns  and  outbuild- 
ngs  are  old.  Some  of  them  are  built  of  logs.  They  were  in  fairly  good  order, 
den  and  women  use  the  same  toilet,  a disgustingly  filthy  one  at  considerable 
listance  from  the  cabin. 

“No,  I can’t  do  nothin’  for  them  except  cook  up  their  victuals,”  said  the 
natron.  “I  used  to  clean  up  a little  and  wait  on  ’em  but  my  feet’s  give  out. 
They  ain’t  got  no  pride  about  tryin’  to  do  things  for  themselves  and  so  things 
-in’t  very  nice.  My  husband,  he  don’t  have  no  time  to  wait  on  ’em.  He’s  a 
•pad  commissioner,  and  workin’  on  the  road  and  tendin’  the  crops  takes  all  his 
ime.  We  got  the  place  for  5 years  on  each  bid.  We’ve  had  it  now  13  years  and 
/e’re  goin’  to  bid  again  this  fall.” 
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And  every  few  minutes  she  spat,  sometimes  on  the  ground,  sometimes  on 
the  floor  of  the  room. 

The  physician  who  attends  the  inmates  receives  $33  per  year  for  his  services. 
An  undertaker  has  a contract  with  the  county  to  bury  each  in  a $10  coffin. 

The  county  commissioners  do  not  visit  the  farm.  Two  of  them,  it  is  said, 
have  never  been  there  since  their  election. 

A little  girl,  taken  several  years  ago  to  the  farm  when  she  was  two  weeks 
old,  was  adopted  by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife.  She  has  been  well  cared 
for  and  attends  school  regularly.  She  was  well  dressed  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a happy  child. 

The  inmates  say  they  receive  good  food  and  kind  treatment. 

These  buildings  should  be  torn  down  and  the  material  in  them  burned.  The 
farm  is  10  miles  from  the  county  seat.  It  is  far  from  any  other  house.  Only  a 
few  times  a year  does  any  one  come  to  the  place.  The  farm  should  be  nearer 
the  county  seat. 

The  entire  system  is  vicious  and  degrading.  The  indifference  of  the  com- 
missioners is  criminal.  The  inmates  of  the  almshouse  can  not  be  taken  care  of 
like  human  beings  until  a new  farm  is  purchased,  a new  home  built  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  management  established. 

The  citizens  of  the  county  say  they  are  ashamed  of  their  almshouse.  They 
say  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  county,  that  they  realize  that  the  inmates  live  in 
quarters  unfit  for  the  lowest  animals,  that  they  have  no  care  in  illness,  that 
drastic  action  should  be  taken.  But  this  realization  has  not  roused  the  public 
conscience  to  demand  a new  almshouse  and  a new  system. 


KABSIIT  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  April  21,  1915.  Sheriff,  L.  H.  B.  McGinness. 

The  Hardin  County  jail  is  a small,  one-story  brick  building  in  the  rear  of  the  ! 
courthouse.  It  contains  one  room  about  20  feet  square  which  is  the  main  prison,  . 
a small  cell  for  women  and  a tiny  entrance  hall. 

The  jailer  comes  3 times  a day  with  the  prisoners’  food. 

The  main  prison  contains  a cage  12  by  14  feet  with  two  cells  by  7 feet  ; 
and  a narrow  corridor.  Each  cell  has  a barred  back  and  a latticed  door.  The  room  i 
has  two  windows  on  each  side. 

Each  cell  has  a ventilated  box  but  these  are  not  used.  ■ 

In  the  cage  corridor  is  a toilet.  The  water  for  flushing  must  be  carried  to  i 
it.  The  toilet  was  packed  around  with  lime.  A tin  washbasin  provided  the  only  . 
bathing  facilities.  | 

In  one  cell  was  a canvas  hammock.  In  the  other  was  a cot  with  a good  new 
mattress,  new  blanket  and  comfort,  all  clean  and  of  good  quality. 

The  interior  of  the  room  had  been  recently  whitewashed  and  the  cage  had  been 
painted  a clean  gray.  The  room  was  clean  and  except  for  the  odor  of  lime  from 
the  toilet  was  free  from  unpleasant  smells. 

There  was  one  prisoner  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  He  was  com- 
mitted April  7 on  a charge  of  murder.  He  said  he  was  very  kindly  treated  and  had 
plenty  of  good  food.  He  was  well  supplied  with  clean  towels. 

The  women’s  cell  has  never  been  used  for  women.  It*  is  a small,  well-lighted 
room  containing  a toilet  and  stand  which  can  not  be  used,  as  the  water  supply  is 
too  low  to  permit  any  quantity  to  be  forced  by  the  hand  pump  into  the  tank. 

The  jailer  receives  a per  diom  fee  of  50  cents  for  each  prisoner.  The  sheriff 
asked  for  a fee  of  60  cents  and  the  present  jailer  underbid  him.  The  jailer  pre- 
sented a bill  of  50  cents  for  each  locking-in  and  locking-out  but  the  county  board 
refused  to  pay  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  separate  minors  from  older  offenders  nor  prisoners  charged 
with  infamous  crimes  from  those  charged  with  crimes  not  infamous.  Fortunately,  i 
there  is  seldom  any  one  in  this  jail.  The  jail  is  empty  many  months  of  each  year.  ' 
Children  are  never  placed  in  jail  but  are  taken  immediately  to  the  county  judge  : 
for  trial. 


HARDIN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDX.IDF.  j 

One  blind  man  receives  a pension  of  $50  a year.  This  man  and  four  persons  ! 
boarded  out  for  $10  per  month  at  the  almshouse  is  the  extent  of  the  pauper  relief  i 
given  by  Hardin  County.  1 

Appeals  for  aid  must  be  presented  to  the  board  of  three  county  commissioners  i 
and  they  decide  whether  or  not  relief  shall  be  given.  It  is  seldom  allowed.  I 

Statements  of  total  amounts  of  expenditures  for  quarter,  half  year  or  year  are  | 
not  made.  A classified  register  of  orders  is  not  kept.  Appropriations  for  special  ! 
purposes  are  not  made.  i 

Fifty  dollars  a year  for  one  blind  man,  $33  a year  for  a county  physician,  $10  j 
per  month  for  each  inmate  of  the  almshouse  and  $10  for  a coffin  when  an  inmate 
dies  represent  the  entire  annual  expenditure  for  charitable  purposes.  The  county 
owns  the  almshouse  farm  of  200  acres,  but  the  superintendent  pays  a yearly  rental 
of  $240  which  is  said  to  be  all  that  the  farm  is  worth. 

A 15-year-old  girl  was  declared  delinquent  a few  days  ago  and  was  taken  to 
Geneva.  The  c*ounty  officials  said  they  were  unable  to  find  a law  that  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  be  accompanied  by  a woman,  and  as  they  did  not  care  to  go  to 
unnecessary  expense  she  was  sent  in  care  of  a deputy  sheriff,  a former  sheriff  of 
the  county. 
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HENDERSON  COUNTS  JAID  AND  ADMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  July  31,  1915.  Sheriff  of  jail  and  superintendent  of  almshouse,  Charles 

F.  Knox. 

By  a special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  February,  1859,  Henderson  County  is 
permitted  to  maintain  a combined  jail  and  almshouse. 

The  act  states  that  prisoners  may  be  confined  in  the  Henderson  County  alms- 
house until  a suitable  jail  shall  be  provided.  Although  this  act  went  into  effect  56 
years  ago,  there  is  as  yet  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Henderson  County 
officials  to  abrogate  the  ancient  charter  and  adopt  a more  modern  and  humane 
method  of  caring  for  their  dependents  and  delinquents. 

The  distinction  of  maintaining  a combination  jail  and  almshouse  belongs  to 
no  other  county  in  Illinois.  Henderson  County  stands  alon-e  in  the  possession  of 
a combination  prison  and  home. 

The  almshouse-jail  is  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Oquawka,  the  county  seat. 
The  buildings  stand  far  back  from  the  road  and  the  approach  is  over  a well  cared 
for,  shaded  lawn.  The  buildings  are  of  yellow  brick. 

I The  main  building  is  two  stories  in  height  and  has  a deep  basement  of  stone. 

The  prisoners  live  in  the  basement. 

The  sheriff-superintendent  lives  in  the  main  building  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  The  basement  is  used  for  the  jail  and  for  the  kitchen. 

I The  men  live  in  a small  one-story  brick  house  a few  feet  south  of  the  main 
building.  There  is  one  large  room  and  two  small  bedrooms.  One  of  the  men  sleeps 
in  the  large  room  and  it  is  also  the  sitting  room  for  the  other  men.  The  furniture 
!is  old  and  dilapidated  but  the  two  battered  rocking  chairs  are  comfortable  and 
cushions  have  been  provided  for  them.  The  toilet  facilities  are  buckets  and  pans. 
The  rooms  are  heated  by  a stove  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The  roof  leaks  and  the 
Ipaper  is  threatening  to  fall  from  the  walls.  The  rooms  were  clean.  The  bedding 
was  old  and  worn.  The  men  said  there  were  no  vermin. 

The  women’s  building  is  a one-story  brick  and  frame  structure  a few  feet  north 
of  the  superintendent’s  residence.  The  dining-room  is  in  this  building.  It  is  a 
bright,  clean  room  made  homelike  and  comfortable  by  fresh  paper,  white  curtains 
land  clean  rugs.  The  table  was  set  with  a clean  red  and  white  cloth.  The  dishes 
[were  a good  quality  of  plain  china.  Glasses  were  used  instead  of  the  usual  tin 
lirinking-cups  and  the  pepper,  salt,  vinegar  and  other  containers  were  of  glass.  The. 
jinmates  were  at  dinner  and  the  meal  consisted  of  ham,  potatoes,  corn,  beets,  bread, 
putter,  coffee,  milk  and  cookies.  The  inspector  had  gone  through  the  superintend- 
ent’s dining-room  to  the  dining-room  of  the  inmates  and  the  meals  were  identical. 
There  was  as  much  food  on  the  inmates’  table  as  on  the  superintendent’s  and  it  was 
well  cooked,  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality. 

There  were  three  men  inmates  and  no  women. 

The  women’s  rooms  are  light,  well-ventilated  and  very  clean.  Their  building, 
iike  the  men’s,  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps  and  there  are  no  toilet 
facilities. 

The  jail-room  in  the  basement  is  a large  room  with  three  windows  on  each  of 
:wo  sides  and  two  windows  on  one  side.  The  room  is  almost  level  with  the  ground, 
it  had  been  recently  whitewashed  and  the  doors  of  the  cells  and  the  wood  and  iron 
i)f  the  windows  had  been  painted. 

There  are  three  small  cells  and  a bath  cell  set  in  a stone  block.  The  cells  are 
/ery  dark  but  the  fresh  whitewash  and  the  cleanliness  prevent  unpleasant'  odors. 
The  cells  have  wall  cots  with  old  mattresses  and  worn  comforts.  The  doors  of  the 
:ells  are  latticed.  The  floors  are  of  wood. 

I There  is  a good  bathtub  in  the  bath  cell  and  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold 
water.  There  is  a toilet  in  the  jail-room. 

The  prisoners  are  locked  in  their  cells  at  night. 

The  windows  are  barred  and  covered  with  perforated  sheets  of  iron. 

There  had’  been  a heavy  rain  the  night  before  and  the  water  had  run  through 
he  windows  into  the  jail-room.  This  happens  every  time  there  is  rain  and  there 
s a drain  pipe  especially  constructed  to  carry  away  the  water  after  it  has  flooded 
nto  the  jail.  The  prisoners  say  they  get  up  on  chairs  when  the  rain  begins  to 
’all.  _ At  the  time  of  inspection  the  floor  was  very  damp.  As  no  sunlight  reaches 
:he  jail  the  drying  out  pl'ocess  is  a slow  and  incomplete  one. 

The  two  prisoners  were  at  dinner  and  their  dinner  was  the  same  that  had  been 
served  the  inmates  and  the  superintendent’s  family. 

The  grounds  around  the  buildings  were  in  good  order.  Concrete  walks  connect 
ill  buildings  used  by  inmates  and  managers.  Several  of  the  outbuildings  are  very 
)ld  and  dilapidated  but  all  were  in  the  best  possible  order. 

All  rooms  in  the  buildings  were  very  clean  and  it  is  evident  that  the  superin- 
endent-sheriff  does  the  best  work  possible  with  the  equipment  supplied.  Of  his 
cindly  treatment  of  inmates  and  prisoners,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

There  are  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  not  very  productive. 

As  this  is  the  first  year  of  the  present  management  and  as  there  have  been 
everal  changes  made  in  method  of  expenditures,  the  last  year’s  cost  of  maintenance 
s not  necessarily  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the  present  year.  The  appropriation 
or  the  combined  jail  and  almshouse  is  $2,500.  The  superintendent  of  the  almshouse 
eceives  $500  a year  as  salary  and  the  county  pays  the  salary  of  whatever  help  is 
leeded.  One  woman  is  employed  to  assist  with  the  housework. 

The  expense  of  the  jail  and  the  expense  of  the  almshouse  are  not  estimated 
eparately. 

As  there  are  seldom  more  than  five  almshouse  inmates  the  present  quarters 
an  be  made  comfortable  and  sanitary  for  them.  But  the  combining  of  the  jail 
nd  the  almshouse  is  very  far  from  being  a humane  procedure.  Almshouse  inmates 
ind  jail  prisoners  are  two  totally  different  classes  and  should  not  be  cared  for  as 
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one  class.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  should  not  be  expected  to  be  sheriff,  almshouse 
superintendent,  farm  manager  and  jailer. 

The  basement  jail  should  be  completely  abandoned.  It  is  not  safe  to  hold 
persons  in  a cellar  under  any  circumstances  and  a cellar  that  is  flooded  with  water 
every  time  it  rains,  should  not  be  used  as  a dwelling  place. 

The  lack  of  any  means  of  separation  of  the  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  one 
reason  why  this  jail  should  be  condemned  and  abandoned. 


HENDERSON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEE. 

The  11  supervisors  of  Henderson  County  who  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
their  townships  are  not  paid  by  the  county. 

All  orders  for  relief  must  be  written  and  merchants’  bills  for  goods  furnished 
the  poor  must  be  itemized. 

The  county  clerk  keeps  a classified  register  of  county  orders  and  expenses  for 
different  purposes  can  be  easily  totaled. 

A county  physician  is  employed  to  visit  the  almshouse  at  $1.50  a visit  with  50 
cents  for  each  additional  patient.  He  is  paid  his  regular  charges  for  visits  to  other 
county  charges.  The  supervisors  in  the  townships  will  not  allow  physicians’  bills 
except  under  the  following  conditions  : if  called  by  a family  in  an  emergency  the 
physician  is  paid  for  the  first  visit.  The  visit  must  be  reported  to  the  supervisor 
and  if  he  authorizes  future  visits  they  will  be  paid  for  by  the  couhty.  Unauthor- 
ized visits,  except  the  first  one,  will  not  be  paid  for. 

The  names  of  persons  receiving  aid  are  published,  with  the  exception  of  the 
names  of  old  soldiers.  The  old  soldiers  are  aided  through  the  G.  A.  R.  posts  and 
names  are  not  published. 

Pauper  claims  are  not  listed  separately  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
county  board. 

As  the  almshouse  and  jail  are  under  the  management  of  the  sheriff  and  are  in 
one  plant,  the  appropriation  is  for  both  purposes.  The  outdoor  appropriation  is 
$2,800  and  from  this  amount  all  relief  claims  are  paid. 

Three  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  with  one  child  receives  $12.50  a month, 
two  with  two  each  receive  $15  a month.  The  investigations  are  made  by  the 
supervisors  of  the  townships  in  which  applicants  live.  ' 


IROQUOIS  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSE. 

Inspected  July  19,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  E.  Wills. 

The  Iroquois  County  almshouse  is  two  miles  from  Watseka. 

The  inmates  live  in  three  brick  buildings.  The  grounds  are  attractive  with 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  main  building  is  two  stories  high  and  has  a deep  basement.  The  superin- 
tendent’s rooms  are  in  the  front  of  this  building.  There  is  a large  ironing-room  in 
this  building  and  a large  sewing-room  with  chairs,  tables  and  machines.  This  is 
also  used  as  a sitting-room  for  the  women. 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  a large  ward  for  women  over  the  sewing-joom.  In 
this  room  live  seven  women.  There  is  a wide  corridor  on  this  floor.  One  end  of  it 
is  fitted  up  for  a sitting-room.  There  are  three  small  bedrooms  on  this  floor,  the 
operating-room  and  the  bathroom. 

The.  ward  and  bedrooms  have  small,  white,  iron  beds,  comfortable  mattresses 
and  pillows  and  immaculate  linen.  White  spreads  are  used  on  the  beds.  The 
curtains  at  the  windows  are  fresh  and  white.  There  are  rag  rugs  on  the  floors. 
The  furniture  is  good.  Every  room  is  in  perfect  order. 

The  operating-room  has  a modern  equipment  for  operations.  ' 

There  is  a large  attic  over  the  building  which  makes  the  second  floor  comfort- 
able even  in  the  hottest  weather. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

In  the  basement  are  the  dining-rooms,  kitchens,  milkrooms  and  storerooms. 
The  brick  walls  of  the  dining-rooms  have  been  painted  blue  and  white.  The  china 
on  the  tables  is  white  and  of  good  quality.  The  tables  are  covered  with  white 
oilcloth. 

A short  distance  from  the  main  building  is  the  men’s  building.  This  is  an  old 
building  and  not  so  bright  and  attractive  as  the  main  house.  There  is  an  entrance 
hall  with  two  small  cell  rooms  on  one  side  and  a large  bedroom  on  the  other.  Back 
of  the  entrance  hall  a wide  corridor  extends  the  width  of  the  building.  It  is  used  as 
a sitting-room  for  the  men.  There  is  a stand  with  running  hot  and  cold  water 
at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

On  a small  hall  opening  from  this  corridor  are  two  cells  for  the  insane  and  one 
small  bedroom.  The  bedroom  belongs  to  an  old  darky  who  was  working  with  the 
cigars  and  tobacco  which  are  his  products  of  the  farm.  An  epileptic  was  recovering 
from  a recent  seizure  and  it  was  necessary  to  restrain  him  for  a few  hours  in  one 
of  the  cells. 

On  the  second  floor  are  three  large  wards. 

There  is  a ward  on  the  third  floor  which  is  used  only  when  necessary. 

In  the  basement  is  the  furnace  that  heats  all  the  buildings. 

North  of  the  men’s  building  is  the  insane  women’s  building.  This  is  a two-story 
brick  house  with  a wide  corridor  through  each  floor  and  six  small  rooms  on  each 
side.  An  exercise  yard  for  the  women  is  enclosed  by  a high  board  fence. 

The  good  care  that  had  been  given  these  women,  was  shown  in  their  neat 
clothing  and  their  appearance  of  good  physical  health.  Their  rooms  were  very 
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clean  although  necessarily  bare.  The  kind  treatment  given  them  was  shown  by 
their  affection  for  the  managers.  They  came  to  the  matron  like  children  expecting 
caresses  and  clung  to  her  and  followed  her  as  long  as  she  was  in  their  quarters. 

One  woman  tears  her  clothes  and  throws  at  the  other  women.  It  was  necessary 
to  place  her  in  restraint  and  at  the  time  of  inspection  she  wore  steel  handcuffs. 
One  woman  tears  her  clothes,  beats  the  plaster  from  the  walls  and  fights  with  the 
other  inmates.  One  woman,  about  four  feet  in  height  and  weighing  200  pounds, 
was  wailing  at  the  top  of  her  voice  and  shedding  rivers  of  tears  because  she  is  fat. 
An  epileptic,  the  daughter  of  a feeble-minded  woman,  the  daughter  of  a county 
charge,  the  sister  of  four  county  charges,  is  usually  very  quiet,  but  if  a chicken  or 
a turkey  enters  the  yard  she  will  try  to  kill  it  and  it  was  said  that  the  sheep  were 
not  safe  when  she  is  near  them.  If  annoyed  by  other  inmates  she  strikes  them. 
One  woman  screeches  horribly  at  night.  One  woman  sits  with  one  foot  in  the  air, 
her  tongue  hanging  out.  She  clamps  her  teeth  on  her  tongue  and  it  is  swollen  and 
discolored. 

The  first  inspection  of  the  almshouse  was  made  July  19.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills 
expressed  themselves  as  very  anxious  to  have  steps  taken  toward  the  commitment 
of  these  women  to  a State  hospital.  July  28,  Judge  Gillan,  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Near 
with  a deputy  county  clerk  and  the  inspector  went  to  the  almshouse.  Judge  Gillan 
I and  the  physicians  examined  all  women  believed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wills  to  be 
' quarrelsome,  destructive  and  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others.  Eight  were 
' adjudged  insane  and  ordered  committed  to  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital. 

There  are  390  acres  of  very  good  land  in  the  farm.  The  superintendent  keeps 
a very  careful  record  of  all  produce  raised  and  produce  sold.  Itemized  statements 
of  expenditures  are  presented  to  the  county  boards.  An  inventory  of  it  is  made 
’ once  a year.  For  the  year,  March  1,  1914,  to  March  1,  1915,  the  gross  cost  of 
[maintenance  was  $7,136.44.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  pj'oduce  were  $4,063.85, 

! making  the  net  cost  $3,072.59.  This  amount  includes  the  salaries  of  the  super- 
intendent and  the  pay  of  the  help. 

The  inventory  showed  the  value  of  the  furnishings,  live  stock  and  grain  on 
hand  to  be  $11,435.03. 

Three  women  and  three  men  are  paid  by  the  county. 

I At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  51  inmates.  Once  a year  the  superin- 
I tendent  submits  to  the  county  board  a list  of  the  inmates,  dates  of  admission, 
causes  of  dependency  and  ages. 

! The  managers  have  been  here  10  years.  Mrs.  Wills’  girlhood  was  spent  here ; 
her  father  was  superintendent  for  many  years. 

The  low  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  shows  this  almshouse  to  be  one  of  the 
most  economically  conducted  in  the  State,  with  a per  capita  cost  of  less  than  $60  a 
i year  in  a year  of  poor  crops.  This  institution  is  conducted  on  a humanitarian 
basis.  The  best  care  is  given  the  inmates.  The  buildings  and  grounds  are  kept  in 
[perfect  order.  The  home  spirit  has  been  beautifully  developed.  The  inmates  have 
: been  kept  in  clean,  comfortable  and  attractive  quarters,  have  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  well  cared  for  in  illness,  and  this  work  has  been  done  at  a 
! relatively  small  cost  to  the  county. 


ISOQUOIS  COUNTY  JAIl^. 

i Inspected  July  19,  1915.  Sheriff,  Homer  M.  Brown. 

The  Iroquois  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence.  There  is  a 
jail  office  from  which  open  two  jail  rooms. 

The  main  room  has  three  windows  on  each  of  two  sides  and  one  window  at  the 
; end.  The  cage  has  three  cells  on  each  side  of  a wide  corridor.  The  fronts  and 
backs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  One  cell  is  a bathroom  and  has  a toilet,  a stand  and 
; a tub.  The  cells  have  canvas  hammocks  with  blankets. 

i There  is  a section  for  boys  on  the  first  floor  but  it  is  seldom  used.  It  contains 
four  cells. 

The  main  section  on  the  second  floor  is  like  the  one  on  the  first. 

The  women’s  section  on  the  second  floor  contains  a three  cell  cage  with  a 
bathroom.  It  is  very  dark.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  are  barred  but  the  sides  are 
solid  iron  and  the  cells  are  not  well  ventilated. 

The  hospital  room  is  a large,  well-ventilated  room  with  two  windows  and  a 
bed.  Women  are  kept  in  this  room. 

There  was  one  prisoner  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection,  a man  committed 
! July  12  and  awaiting  trial  on  a charge  of  assault.  The  man  has  the  freedom  of 
the  entire  jail. 

I The  jail  was  clean  and  entirely  free  from  unpleasant  odors. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner 
and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 


IBOQUOIS  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  HHTmTET. 

The  25  supervisors  of  Iroquois  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
respective  townships  without  salary. 

All  bills  must  be  itemized.  A classified  register  is  kept.  Claims  are  listed  by 
townships  and  are  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board. 
The  proceedings  are  published  after  every  meeting.  The  names  of  persons  aided 
are  published. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $300  a year  for  attendance  at  the 
jail  and  the  almshouse. 

; For  outdoor  relief  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  amount  expended  was  $6,760.34; 
for  the  blind,  $3,782.35  ; for  mothers’  pensions,  $1,127.50  ; for  board  and  washing 
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for  prisoners,  $880.30.  Almshouse  expenses  are  itemized.  The  cost  of  the  alms- 
house from  March  1,  1914,  to  March  1,  1915,  was  $3,072.59. 

Fred  Kendall  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  and  Circuit  Courts.  His  salary 
is  $200  a year. 

Twenty  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  per  year  each.  Five  mothers’ 
pensions  are  allowed.  One  mother  with  two  children  receives  $2.00  a week;  one 
with  four  receives  $6.00  ; one  with  three  receives  $5.00  ; one  with  four  receives 
$5.00  ; one  with  five  receives  $10.00. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $7,000;  alms-- 
house,  $3,000  ; board  and  washing  of  prisoners,  $1,000  ; for  the  blind,  $4,500  ; for 
mothers’  pensions,  $1,500. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  AI.MSKOUSI:. 

Inspected  April  29,  1915.  Superintendent,  William  Maddox. 

In  a building  so  old  that  it  sags  on  its  broken  foundations  and  threatens  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  live  the  inmates  of  the  Jackson  County  almshouse.  Long  years 
ago  the  paint  dropped  from  the  walls  and  was  never  renewed.  The  window  panes 
fell  out  and  new  ones  were  not  put  in  their  places.  The  barns  and  outhouses  grew 
decrepit  with  years  and  were  allowed  to  remain  mere  broken  old  shacks. 

The  house  is  a two-story,  barn-like,  frame  building  with  desolation  and  dreari- 
ness stamped  on  every  board. 

The  small  porch  at  the  front  is  broken  and  the  stairway  that  leads  to  a similar 
porch  on  the  second  story  is  unsafe. 

The  house  stands  on  a slight  rise  of  ground,  six  miles  from  Murphysboro,  the 
county  seat;  There  is  a farm  of  160  acres  valued  at  $75  an  acre. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  as  desolate  as  the  outside.  The  plaster  is  drop- 
ping from  the  walls.  The  boards  stretch  far  apart.  The  floors  are  full  of  holes. 
The  walls  are  dirty,  full  of  bedbugs.  The  odors  over  the  entire  house  are  vile. 

'The  men’s  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house.  The  beds  are  good  and 
the  covers  are  clean.  The  windows  are  black  with  dust.  The  plaster  is  falling 
from  walls  and  ceiling.  The  only  toilet  facilities  are  buckets  and  tin  pans.  In  a 
large  room  on  the  east  side  are  three  beds.  The  men  use  this  room  as  bed  and 
sitting  room.  The  odor  was  very  bad,  as  there  was  one  helpless  man  in  the  room. 
The  seed  sweet  potatoes  are  kept  in  this  room. 

The  women  live  on  the  second  floor.  The  women’s  sitting-room  is  a dreary 
place  without  any  attempt  at  ornamentation.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  three 
women  inmates  were  in  the  room.  One  old  feeble-minded  woman  was  washing  the 
face  of  a helpless  woman  and  another  was  washing  her  own  face.  They  used  very 
ragged  bits  of  cloth  and  brown  laundry  soap.  One  woman  had  a battered  tin  pan, 
the  other  a small  tin  cooking  pan. 

The  dining-room  is  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  is  a large  square  room  with 
soot-blackened  walls  and  battered  furniture.  The  cooking  utensils  were  dented 
and  old.  The  window  shades  were  torn  and  the  chairs  were  broken. 

The  kitchen  opened  out  of  the  dining-room.  It  was  small,  crowded  and  dark 
with  soot.  Two  old  women  do  all  the  work  in  this  kitchen.  All  inmates  eat 
together. 

The  superintendent’s  cottage  is  as  old  and  dilapidated  as  the  main  building. 

All  work  is  done  by  the  superintendent,  his  wife  and  the  inmates.  The  superin- 
tendent says  that  the  women  do  much  more  work  than  they  should  do.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  help  nor  for  washing. 

The  house  is  so  unsafe  that  the  superintendent  keeps  ladders  against  the  sides 
of  the  house  up  to  the  roof  to  be  used  in  case  of  the  fires  that  frequently  break 
out.  The  flues  are  not  safe  and  often  catch  Are  and  set  Are  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  building. 

A building,  formerly  used  for  inmates,  burned  down  some  time  ago  and  has  not 
been  rebuilt. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  are  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  for  such  dilapidated 
structures  to  be.  The  inmates  declare  they  are  well  fed  and  kindly  treated.  Their 
clothing  was  clean. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $600  a year  and  turns  back  to  the 
county  the  proceeds  of  sales  from  farm  products.  The  county  board  in  making  the 
appropriations  calculates  on  a certain  amount  of  return  from  the  farm.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  year  is  $1,200  and  in  order  to  keep  within  this  amount  the  superin- 
tendent will  have  to  dispose  of  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  produce. 

The  superintendent  has  planted  50  acres  of  corn,  5 acres  of  garden.  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  in  pasture.  There  are  15  head  of  cattle — 7 of  them  being 
milk  cows — 18  horses  and  28  hogs. 

The  building  is  entirely  unsafe  for  occupancy.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  such  a 
place  sanitary  and  the  danger  from  Are  is  so  great  that  no  person  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  house. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  April  29,  1915.  Sheriff,  James  A.  White. 

The  Jackson  County  jail  stands  beside  the  courthouse,  the  jail  portion  connected 
by  a corridor  with  the  circuit  courtroom. 

The  main  prison  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  a large  room  with  a cage  28  by 
34  feet.  There  are  5 cells  on  each  side  of  a 12 -foot  corridor.  The  room  is  well- 
ventilated  from  13  windows  but  the  cage  is  very  dark.  The  cage  Is  latticed  and 
the  light  does  not  enter  freely.  The  air  passes  through  the  cage  very  well  but  the 
cells  are  so  dark  that  prisoners  can  not  read  in  their  cells  in  the  day  time. 
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Each  cell  has  a latticed  hack  and  door.  There  are  two  cots  to  a cell.  The 
bedding  was  in  fairly  good  condition.  There  are  two  toilets  and  a stand  in  the  cage 
corridor  and  the  water  runs  freely.  The  bathroom  adjoins  the  main  room.  It 
contains  a tin  tub  in  a wooden  case.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water. 
Prisoners  are  compelled  to  bathe  often  and  to  change  clothing.  Separate  towels 
are  furnished. 

The  women’s  section  is  a large  corner  room  on  the  second  floor.  The  bedding 
was  in  good  condition.  It  is  necessary  for  the  women  to  use  the  same  bathroom  as 
the  men. 

The  jailer  sleeps  on  the  second  floor  in  a hallway  between  the  women’s  and 
men’s  sections. 

There  is  a large  jail  office  on  the  first  fioor. 

The  walls  are  brick  and  all  fioors  are  cement.  All  rooms  were  very  clean  and 
Eree  from  unpleasant  odors. 

There  is  no  method  of  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners.  The  main 
room  and  the  women’s  section  are  the  only  places  of  confinemem;.  Murderers, 
burglars  and  bootleggers  are  all  placed  together  regardless  of  the  State  law  that 
.’equires  classification  according  to  crime  and  age. 

The  prisoners  complained  that  their  food  was  of  poor  quality  and  small  quan- 
tity, that  it  was  wretchedly  cooked  and  often  not  fit  to  eat.  The  noon  day  dinner 
was  brought  in  while  the  men  were  complaining  and  it  was  abundant,  of  good 
luality  and  very  well  cooked. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  of  60  cents  for  each  prisoner.  The  fee  was  45 
jents  until  a few  days  ago  when  the  county  board  granted  an  increase. 

There  is  a “kangaroo  court”  whose  sentences  are  carried  out  with  lashes.  The 
lailer  and  the  men  said  they  were  all  heartily  in  favor  of  this  method  of  maintaining 
brder  in  the  jail. 

JAIL,  POPULATION  APRIL  29,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

November  19,  1914,  wife  murder — 1 ; February  28,  murder — 2 ; February  6, 
burglary — 1 ; March  16,  burglary — 1 ; April  15,  attempt  to  commit  murder — 1 ; April 
1.7,  selling  liquor — 1 ; Government  prisoner  on  charge  of  selling  liquor — 1. 

Awaiting  trial — women: 

; March  22,  receiving  stolen  goods — 1. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEP. 

i There  are  21  supervisors  in  Jackson  County  and  they  act  as  overseers  of  the 
)Oor  in  their  respective  townships.  They  receive  for  their  services  as  overseers  $3 
!:u  day  and  mileage. 

The  almshouse  and  pauper  appropriation  is  made  together  and  is  $1,200.  The 
jrreater  part  of  this  amount  is  expended  at  the  county  farm. 

1 The  city  fire  department  of  Murphysboro,  the  Charity  Club  and  the  King’s 
i laughters  take  care  of  the  poor  of  Murphysboro.  Through  these  organizations 
everal  thousand  dollars  were  expended  during  the  last  six  months.  The  county 
liuthorities  cooperated  with  the  private  charity  but  the  greater  amount  was  ex- 
pended through  the  organizations. 

I!  Medical  inspection  of  the  public  schools  by  the  physicians  has  been  begun. 

* Sex  hygiene  was  taught  during  the  year  in  the  high  school  by  two  physicians. 
)r.  JIarriet  M.  Daniel  lectured  to  the  girls  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Sebine  to  the  boys. 

The  proceedings  of  the  county  board  contain  itemized  statements  of  all  expendi- 
,ures.  Semiannual  reports  are  made.  A classified  register  of  county  orders  Is 
;;ept.  All  bills  must  be  itemized  and  accompanied  by  overseer’s  written  order. 

* The  county  judge  is  considering  the  question  of  the  mothers’  pensions  and  the 
I'harity  Club  is  anxious  that  certain  persons  shall  receive  pensions. 


JASFRR  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSi:. 

Inspected  May  31,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  A.  Cornutt. 

The  Jasper  County  almshouse  is  8 miles  from  Newton. 

I The  23  inmates  live  in  a dilapidated,  12 -room  frame  shed  in  the  rear  of  the 

Iuperintendent’s  cottage.  The  main  buildings,  sheds  and  outhouses  are  crowded 
ato  as  small  space  as  possible.  The  yard  is  very  small. 

There  are  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm. 

J A narrow  hall  divides  the  inmates’  shed  into  two  sections,  one  for  men  and 
i'ne  for  women.  The  women  use  the  east  half  of  the  house.  The  front  room  of 
his  section  is  the  kitchen  and  the  men’s  dining-room.  Back  of  the  kitchen  is 
ihe  women’s  dining-room  and  sitting-room.  This  room  is  also  the  bedroom  of 
i woman  who  never  leaves  her  bed.  The  furnishings  are  a table,  a bed  and  a 
few  old  chairs.  Behind  this  room  is  a bedroom.  The  3 rooms  above  are  like 
he  3 below  and  are  women’s  bedrooms. 

1 The  plaster  of  some  of  the  rooms  has  been  recently  mended  and  white- 
jVashed.  In  others  it  is  dropping  from  the  walls.  The  floors  are  rough  and 
roken.  There  are  no  free  air  currents.  The  ventilation  is  very  bad  and  in 
Jome  of  the  rooms  the  odors  are  loathsome.  The  beds  are  fairly  good,  the  sheets 
[.  nd  pillowcases  were  clean,  but  the  springs  of  the  beds  were  in  the  last  stages 
ij?f  dilapidation.  The  only  toilet  facilities  were  buckets  and  tin  pans.  The  furni- 
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ture  was  beds  and  a few  old  broken  chairs  and  tables.  All  rooms  were  clean, 
There  were  few  traces  of  bedbug's  or  other  vermin. 

The  west  side  is  used  for  the  men’s  quarters.  There  are  two  bedrooms  and 
a sitting-room  on  the  first  floor.  One  of  the  bedrooms  is  occupied  by  a tuber- 
cular patient.  He  is  not  confined  to  his  bed.  The  sitting-room  is  furnished  with 
broken  chairs,  an  old  bench  and  a table. 

The  three  upstairs  rooms  are  bedrooms. 

The  house  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

The  outside  toilets  were  clean.  The  outhouses  were  in  fairly  good  order. 

Jasper  County  has  made  of  its  almshouse  a dumping  ground  for  feeble- 
minded, child-bearing  women  and  defective,  diseased  and  illegitimate  children, 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  seven  feeble-minded  women,  one  insane 
woman,  ten  children,  two  of  whom  were  suffering  from  a contagious  skin  or  blood 
disease,  four  feeble-minded  men  and  one  man  with  an  advanced  case  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Three  of  the  feeble-minded  women  have  their  children  with  them.  Minnie 
Allen,  aged  30  years,  has  three  children  here.  The  woman  has  a husband,  but 
she  has  not  lived  with  him  for  some  time  and  he  denies  the  paternity  of  all  the 
children  except  a 6 -year-old  girl.  This  woman  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  alms- 
house several  times.  She  is  a notorious  woman  about  the  county  and  is  allowed 
to  come  and  go  from  the  place,  bringing  and  leaving  her  children.  A miscarriage 
two  weeks  ago  prevented  her  from  adding  twins  to  the  number  she  has  already 
placed  in  the  almshouse. 

Her  oldest  child,  Delia  French,  is  9 years  old.  The  child  appears  to  be 
mentally  deficient.  She  stared  steadily  at  the  inspector,  never  speaking,  hei 
mouth  hanging  open.  Edna  May  Allen,  6 years  old,  is  an  attractive,  pretty 
child  and  apparently  an  intelligent  one.  She  talked  willingly  to  the  inspector 
She  was  the  only  child  who  appeared  to  be  of  normal  intelligence.  William 
Lester  Allen,  aged  3,  was  a silent,  dull-looking  child. 

Julia  Week,  aged  27,  feeble-minded,  has  an  illegitimate  3-year-old  boy 
Robert  Jones,  with  her.  The  mental  condition  of  the  child  could  not  bt 
determined. 

Eliza  Adamson,  aged  54  years,  feeble-minded,  has  with  her  a 14-year-olc 
girl.  The  girl  is  undersized,  stupid  looking  and  silent. 

Paul  Bartley,  aged  11,  is  an  epileptic.  He  appears  to  be  large  for  his  years 
He  lay  face  down  on  a hard  bench  in  the  men’s  sitting-room  in  the  heavy  sleej 
of  epileptic  exhaustion.  The  room  was  close,  hot  and  foul  smelling.  Tht 
men  were  smoking,  chewing  and  talking  around  the  child.  The  superintendeni 
stated  that  the  child  had  very  little  intelligence. 

There  are  four  Frost  children.  Enoch,  aged  12;  William,  aged  9;  Floyd 
aged  8,  and  Wilma,  aged  5.  They  are  the  children  of  a notorious  woman  oi 
Newton.  The  mental  condition  of  these  children  could  not  be  determined. 

William  and  Floyd  were  suffering  with  a contagious  skin  or  blood  disease 
William’s  hands  and  arms  and  parts  of  his  body  were  covered  with  open  sores 
He  was  taken  from  the  almshouse  some  time  ago  by  a man  living  in  the  neigh' 
borhood  and  was  returned  a few  days  ago  with  his  hands  and  arms  covered  witl 
the  sores  of  a contagious  disease.  The  younger  brother,  Floyd,  contracted  th( 
disease  soon  after  William’s  return.  A physician  called  by  the  superintended 
pronounced  the  disease  contagious.  The  infected  children  have  not  separatee 
from  the  healthy  ones.  With  the  present  accommodations  of  the  place,  separa 
tion  of  the  children  is  impossible. 

The  children  were  an  unkempt,  savage  looking  band.  Only  one  wouh 
answer  questions.  The  others  stared,  without  speaking,  or  gave  unintelligibh 
answers.  Those  who  have  gone  to  school  have  made  very  little  progress  ii 
their  studies.  No  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  supervisors  to  place  these 
children  in  permanent  homes  nor  to  commit  the  defective  ones  to  an  institution 
Farmers  have  been  allowed  to  take  children  from  the  place  to  work  for  them 
The  man  who  took  William  Frost  returned  him  when  the  child  had  contracted  i 
contagious  disease.  Medical  examinations  to  determine  their  mental  and  physi 
cal  conditions  have  never  been  made. 

These  children  sleep  where  they  please,  associate  freely  with  the  insane  am 
feeble-minded  adults  and  with  the  tubercular  man. 

Margaret  Urdle,  feeble-minded,  aged  48,  has  had  one  child  here,  but  it  has 
been  placed  in  a home. 

Vina  Craig,  aged  60,  walks  the  floor  and  talks  incessantly  and  irrationally 

Daisy  Harris,  aged  18,  is  an  epileptic  and  has  no  intelligence.  Her  seizure; 
are  frequent. 

Alice  Ervin,  aged  40,  is  feeble-minded. 

Matilda  Beales,  aged  73,  is  feeble-minded  and  crippled.  She  lies  all  day  ii 
a bed  in  the  women’s  sitting-room. 

James  Laws,  aged  31,  is  the  only  adult  inmate  who  is  not  insane  or  feeble 
minded.  He  has  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis.  He  associates  freely  witl 
the  other  inmates,  coughs  constantly  and  expectorates  promiscuously.  He  fre 
quently  expectorated  on  the  ground,  though  assuring  the  inspector  that  he  wai 
careful  to  expectorate  only  into  paper  and  rags  which  were  promptly  burned. 

Laz  Fletcher,  aged  73,  is  said  to  have  been  insane  at  one  time  but  is  quie 
and  harmless  now.  The  other  feeble-minded  men  were  noisy  and  talkative 
Whether  they  are  feeble-minded  or  insane  only  a physician  can  determine. 

The  clothes  of  men,  women  and  children  were  ragged.  Several  of  the  womei 
and  all  of  the  children  were  barefoot. 

Separation  of  the  sexes  is  possible  only  at  night.  Sanitary  facilities  an 
unknown.  Careful  bathing  is  an  impossibility. 

A thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  should  be  made  at  once  by  th( 
county  board  and  radical  changes  should  be  made  immediately. 
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The  blame  for  conditions  rests  on  the  county  board.  Jasper  County  lets  the 
care  of  the  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder.  For  $1.50  per  week  the  superintendent 
provides  food,  clothing,  medical  care  and  burial  for  each  inmate.  The  county 
rents  him  the  farm  of  160  acres  for  $300  per  year.  The  producing  value  of  the 
land  is  low.  Under  such  terms,  it  is  impossible  for  the  inmates  to  receive  any- 
thing more  than  food  and  a poor  shelter.  That  they  are  well  fed  is  due  entirely 
to  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife. 

The  condition  of  the  children  should  be  immediately  investigated.  The 
defective  ones  should  be  sent  to  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony.  Homes 
should  be  found  for  the  others.  The  infected  children  should  be  immediately 
separated  from  the  healthy  ones. 

Ten  children  are  being  permitted  to  live  under  circumstances  which  will 
make  the  intelligent  ones  stupid,  increase  the  deficiency  of  the  defective  ones 
and  will  make  all  of  them  utterly  unfit  for  later  usefulness.  These  children 
associate  freely  with  the  insane  and  feeble-minded.  They  are  exposed  to  two 
highly  contagious  diseases.  The  county  has  provided  for  them  an  environment 
which  will  make  of  them  dependents  and  criminals.  It  has  refused  them  a 
chance  to  become  decent,  self-supporting,  healthy  men  and  women.  It  has 
denied  them  everything  but  food. 

The  insane  woman,  Vina  Craig,  should  be  taken  to  a State  hospital.  The 
mental  conditions  of  all  the  feeble-minded  persons  should  be  examined  and  those 
that  are  insane  should  be  removed. 

The  tubercular  man  should  be  kept  in  a tent  or  an  outbuilding  where  he 
can  have  fresh  air  and  will  not  be  a source  of  danger  to  the  other  inmates. 

The  woman,  Minnie  Allen,  should  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  almshouse 
or  out  of  it.  She  Should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  and  return  at  will, 
i The  great  kindness  shown  the  inmates  by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife 
is  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  this  institution.  But  until  the' county  substi- 
tutes the  salary  system  for  the  vicious  one  of  letting  out  the  support  of  the 
poor  to  the  lowest  bidder  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  will  be  unable  to  care 
properly  for  the  inmates.  With  the  children  and  the  insane  removed  and  the 
salary  system  substituted  for  the  present  one,  Jasper  County  could  have  an 
alpishouse  which  would  be  a credit  instead  of  a disgrace  to  the  county. 


JASPER  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  June  1,  1915.  Sheriff,  Ky  Jones. 

The  Jasper  County  jail  was  built  three  years  ago  at  a cost  of  $20,000.  It 
is  a handsome  two-story  brick  building. 

The  prison  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  prison  room  on  the  first  fioor  is  large,  light  and  well  ventilated.  There 
lire  three  windows  on  each  of  two  sides  and  two  windows  on  the  third  side. 
Windows  are  opposite  each  other  and  are  opposite  the  open  spaces  of  the  cage. 
The  air  currents  reach  every  part  of  the  cage. 

The  cage  contains  four  cells,  two  on  each  side  of  a corridor  7 feet  wide. 
3ach  cell  is  7 by  9 feet  and  contains  four  iron  walls  cots.  Mattresses,  pillows 
ind  good  blankets  are  provided.  There  is  a toilet  and  stand  in  the  cage 
corridor. 

The  men’s  section  on  the  second  floor  is  like  the  first  floor  jail  with  the 

iiddition  of  a bathroom. 

The  women’s  quarters  are  on  the  second  floor.  They  are  in  one  room  which 
s large,  light  and  well  ventilated. 

The  county  provides  towels  and  changes  of  clothing  for  each  prisoner. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  60  cents  for  feeding  each  prisoner  and 
ocking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 

There  was  only  one  prisoner  at  the  time  of  inspection.  He  was  awaiting 
rial  on  a charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses  and  had  been  com* 
,|nitted  March  25. 

’j  The  entire  jail  was  very  clean  and  free  from  odors. 


I JASPER  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REEIEF. 

[ The  12  supervisors  of  Jasper  County  each  receive  $1.50  per  day  for  time 
:|pent  in  looking  after  the  poor  of  their  respective  townships. 

I Orders  for  relief  are  usually  verbal  but  all  bills  must  be  itemized.  Claims 
re  not  classified  in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  but  all 
re  itemized. 

A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept. 

Many  poor  persons  are  boarded  out.  Rent  is  allowed  to  a number  of 
imilies. 

Three  women  are  given  mothers’  pensions  of  $25  per  month  each.  William 
[artin  is  probation  officer.  He  receives  $2.50  per  day  for  time  employed. 

The  appropriations  for  almshouse  and  outdoor  relief  are  made  as  one  fund, 
he  amount  is  $5,500.  Two-thirds  of  the  fund  are  used  for  the  poor  outside  the 
Imshouse.  The  mothers’  pension  appropriation  is  $1,000. 
le  A county  physician  is  not  employed.  The  supervisors  call  the  nearest  phy- 
icians. 
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JEFFEBSOIT  COUITTY  AI.MSHOUSF.  I 

Inspected  April  8,  1915.  Superintendent,  W.  A.  Smith. 

Paupers  boarded  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  cared  for  in  illness  by  the  i 
physician  who  places  the  lowest  estimate  on  his  services — by  these  means  are : 
the  poor  cared  for  in  the  Jefferson  County  almshouse. 

A dollar  and  fifty  cents  a week  for  each  inmate  and  the  use  of  a 160-acre  | 
farm  is  the  remuneration  received  by  the  superintendent  of  the  almshouse.  No  ! 
allowance  is  made  for  help  or  for  improvements.  | 

For  the  last  three  years,  the  crops  of  Jefferson  County  have  been  complete! 
failures  and  the  farmers  have  had  great  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  their  own! 
families.  These  conditions  have  not  been  taken  into  account  by  the  supervisors! 
in  their  maintenance  of  the  poor  at  the  county  farm.  If  the  paupers  have  noti 
actually  suffered,  the  cause  lies  with  the  superintendent  and  not  with  a vicious,) 
inhuman  system.  j 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick  beyond  the  visits  of  a physi-j 
cian,  and  as  there  is  no  nurse  and  no  allowance  for  help  the  sufferers  can  not 
be  cared  for. 

A young  man  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis  sleeps,  eats  and  associates! 
constantly  with  the  other  men.  He  dreads  fresh  air  and  lies  much  of  the  time 
in  a closed  room.  The  odor  is  horrible.  There  is  a great  deal  of  discharge  fromj 
his  lungs.  j 

The  main  building  is  a white  brick  residence  in  a small,  cluttered  yard.  One 
side  is  used  for  the  women  and  one  for  the  men.  The  rooms  are  gray,  dreary} 
and  bad  smelling.  The  bedclothing  is  old  and  worn  and  unfit  for  use.  Ragsj 
hang  at  the  windows,  Uncovered  vessels  are  the  only  toilet  facilities. 

The  rooms  are  heated  by  rusty  old  stoves  and  lighted  by  coal  oil  lamps. 

The  entire  interior  is  in  need  of  paint.  j 

The  superintendent’s  cottage  is  a few  feet  from  the  main  building.  I 

The  bathroom  is  in  a cell  that  forms  half  of  the  insane  ward.  All  inmatesj 
are  bathed  in  one  tub  for  which  water  is  heated  on  a stove.  I 

The  clothing  of  the  inmates  is  unusually  shabby.  There  is  a hopelessness,! 
a spirit  of  unhappiness  over  the  whole  place. 

The  conditions  are  probably  as  good  as  they  can  be  under  so  cruel  and 
benighted  a system.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  these  people  to  receive  the 
necessary  comforts  of  the  aged  and  feeble.  The  plant  is  so  badly  “run  down” 
that  repairs  to  be  of  real  improvement  would  have  to  be  very  extensive.  A new 
system  will  have  to  be  inaugurated  before  these  people  can  receive  even  ordi- 
narily decent  treatment. 

The  more  public  spirited  citizens  of  Mt.  Vernon  are  demanding  a reforma- 
tion in  the  methods  of  caring  for  the  poor.  They  insist  upon  a new  system  and 
an  entirely  new  plant,  modern  in  every  detail  and  with  a first-class  hospital 
department  for  the  care  of  all  the  sick  poor  of  the  county.  One  man  has  a 
standing  offer  to  the  supervisors  of  a gift  of  $1,000  to  the  new  almshouse.  Sc 
far  the  supervisors  have  given  no  serious  consideration  to  the  project. 

The  president  of  the  Woman’s  Club  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Associated 
Charities  accompanied  the  inspector  to  the  almshouse  and  next  day  visited  th€ 
county  physician  and  asked  that  arrangements  be  made  for  the  proper  care  oi 
the  tubercular  man.  Either  a tent  or  a shack  will  be  built  for  him. 

There  is  but  one  bright  spot  in  this  sad  place  and  that  is  Mary’s  playhouse 
Mary  is  51  years  old  and  for  many  years  her  home  has  been  at  the  almshouse 
Mary  has  a heavy,  ungainly  body  and  the  smiling  face  of  a happy  child. 

Mary’s  playhouse  is  under  a large  apple  tree  in  the  almshouse  yard.  It  is 
laid  out  with  sticks  and  bricks.  There  is  a parlor  and  a kitchen  and  a sitting 
room.  Here  Mary  spends  all  her  time.  For  many  years  she  has  collected  treas 
ures  for  her  playhouse.  The  treasures  are  bits  of  glass.  Hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  bottles,  glasses  and  dishes  have  come  into  Mary’s  house.  She  breaks  then 
into  small  pieces  of  uniform  size,  washes  them  and  arranges  them  according  t< 
their  colors  in  orderly  masses  in  the  rooms  of  the  playhouse. 

Every  spring  Mary  moves.  About  the  first  of  April  of  each  year  she  take: 
her  bricks  and  boards  and  her  hundreds  of  pieces  of  glass  and  builds  a nev 
home.  Always  it  is  under  an  apple  tree. 

Mary  is  a good  housekeeper.  Never  a leaf  nor  a stray  stick  can  remain  ii 
her  house  and  every  piece  of  glass  is  kept  shining  and  clean.  With  great  prid 
Mary  pointed  out  a pile  of  old  bottles  and  glassware  that  had  recently  beei 
thrown  in  a heap  near  her  house.  All  this  glass  must  be  broken  up,  cleaned  ani 
put  in  the  house.  There  is  a great  deal  of  work  before  Mary  for  the  early  sprin, 
weeks,  work  that  for  her  means  real  happiness. 

Mary  has  never  been  anything  but  a child  and  for  nearly  50  years  she  ha 
each  spring  built  a new  home  in  which  she  has  played  and  worked,  a happy  chil 
with  a thousand  bits  of  bright  glass. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  April  8,  1915.  Sheriff,  Thomas  Pasley. 

The  Jefferson  County  jail  is  dark,  wet,  dirty  and  full  of  smells.  It  is  sitt 
ated  next  to  a livery  stable. 

The  jail  is  a stone  wing  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  red  brick  residence.  1 
was  built  about  40  years  ago  and  no  improvements  have  been  added. 

The  main  prison  is  a room  30  by  40  feet  with  a two-tier  cage  built  in  on 
end.  The  walls  and  floor  are  of  stone.  The  floor  is  damp  and  the  walls  ai 
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defaced  and  very  dirty.  There  are  four  small  windows  near  the  ceiling  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room.  The  room  is  so  dark  that  electric  lights  burn  all  day. 

There  are  four  latticed  cells  5 by  8 feet  in  each  tier.  They  are  so  dark  that 
the  interior  could  not  be  seen  without  lighted  matches.  They  were  very  dirty. 
On  the  cots  were  ragged  mattresses  and  worn,  dirty  blankets. 

In  one  corner  a blanket,  hung  on  a rope,  screened  an  open  toilet  bowl. 

In  a corner  at  the  front  of  the  room,  is  a stationary  washstand  with  run- 
ning cold  water.  The  only  bathing  facilities  are  tin  washtubs  for  which  the 
water  must  be  heated  on  an  old  stove. 

In  one  side  of  the  room  are  piled  old  cots  and  mattresses. 

Bedbugs  and  cockroaches  are  thick. 

The  deputy  sheriff  lives  in  the  jail  and  acts  as  jailer.  He  receives  60  cents 
a day  for  each  prisoner  and  $1  per  week  for  the  washing.  The  prisoners  do 
I their  own  washing. 

I The  prisoners  say  they  receive  good  food  and  the  best  of  treatment.  There 
is  a narrow,  well-lighted  corridor  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  men  are  allowed 
to  stay  in  this  room  a part  of  the  day.  The  day  of  inspection,  the  prisoners 
I had  not  been  allowed  to  go  into  the  corridor  and  had  retaliated  by  refusing  to 
I clean  up  their  cells  and  the  main  room. 

No  clothing  of  any  kind  is  furnished  the  prisoners.  Each  has  his  own  towel. 

I There  is  a “kangaroo  court”  and  its  rules  are  enforced  with  a razor  strop. 

The  women’s  department  is  a bright,  airy  room  on  the  second  floor.  A 
lavatory  with  toilet  and  running  water  adjoins.  There  is  no  bath. 

I Children  are  placed  in  the  main  prison  with  other  prisoners.  There  is  no 
I separation  according  to  age  or  degree  of  crime  charged.  There  is  no  hospital 
room.  Sick  prisoners  remain  in  their  cells. 

i This  jail  should  be  condemned.  It  is  entirely  unfit  for  occupation  and  is 
- so  antiquated  that  it  can  not  be  made  sanitary. 

j JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  8,  1915. 

j Awaiting  trial : 

I January  26,  larceny — 1;  January  27,  illicit  sale  of  liquor — 2. 

i Serving  sentence: 

! Illicit  sale  of  liquor — 1. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

More  than  $3,000  in  outdoor  poor  relief  spent  by  the  county,  $1,100  spent 
by  the  Associated  Charities  working  in  cooperation  with  the  county  authorities, 
2,500  garments  besides  1,000  pairs  of  stockings  given  to  the  needy  is  the  record 
of  Jefferson  County  for  the  months  from  November  1 to  April  1. 

The  closing  of  the  car  shops,  the  cutting  down  of  hours  in  the  knitting 
factory  threw  hundreds  of  persons  out  of  work  and  brought  a season  of  priva- 
tion and  hardship  to  many  persons  in  Jefferson  County  and  particularly  in 
Mt.  Vernon  Township. 

A large  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  the  Associated  Charities  immediately 
after  their  organization  early  in  November.  The  contributions  in  one  afternoon 
totaled  $200.  Immense  quantities  of  clothes  were  donated  and  the  knitting- 
factory  gave  1,000  pair  of  stockings. 

The  Associated  Charities  opened  headquarters  in  the  business  section  of 
Mt.  Vernon  November  16.  The  entire  time  of  the  superintendent,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Stein,  and  of  several  assistants  was  required  to  manage  the  distribution  of 
funds  and  clothing. 

Whenever  possible,  work  was  found  for  applicants.  Work  on  the  streets 
and  $1.25  per  day  was  given  to  men  with  families  and  the  work  was  divided 
among  the  men,  no  one  being  allowed  to  work  more  than  two  .days  a week. 
This  work  was  paid  for  from  the  fund  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Between  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  overseer  for  Mt.  Vernon  Town- 
ship a splendid  system  of  cooperation  was  established  in  order  that  aid  should 
not  be  duplicated. 

The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  and  for  the  almshouse  September, 
1914,  was  $8,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  appropriation  is  spent  for  the  outdoor 
relief,  as  the  almshouse  is  managed  under  the  atrocious  system  of  boarding 
paupers  with  the  lowest  bidder.  The  overseer  for  Mt.  Vernon  Township  keeps 
careful  records  of  aid  given.  The  other  eighteen  overseers  do  not.  No  over- 
seer receives  pay  for  his  services  except  the  one  for  Mt.  Vernon,  who  receives 
$350  per  year. 

Ten  mothers  receive  pensions  of  $10  per  month  each.  The  appropriation 
is  $1,000.  The  probation  officer.  Dr.  H.  L.  Gee,  receives  a salary  of  $3  per  day 
and  expenses  for  time  spent  in  investigating  these  cases. 

An  adult  probation  officer,  C.  L.  Price,  serves  also  as  juvenile  court  officer 
at  a salary  of  $100  per  year.  There  ha^  e been  no  adults  paroled  to  him.  At 
present  one  delinquent  girl  is  under  his  care. 

The  present  position  of  county  physician  is  given  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The 
present  incumbent  receives  a salary  of  $500  per,  year. 

A classified  registerr  of  county  orders  is  kept.  Pauper  claims  are  listed  by 
townships  in  the  register. 

One  hundred  dollars  a year  is  given  the  orphans’  home  at  Duquoin  for  the 
care  of  children  from  the  county.  The  county  judge  said  he  had  no  idea  how 
many  children  from  the  county  are  in  the  home. 
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JERSEY  COUNTY  AEMSHOUSE.  | 

Inspected  June  14,  1915.  Superintendent,  Louis  A.  Albart.  | 

The  Jersey  County  almshouse  is  eight  miles  from  Jersey  ville.  The  house  I 
and  barns  stand  far  back  from  the  road.  The  superintendent’s  house  is  af 
large,  two-story  brick  building.  There  are  three  buildings  for  inmates.  Twof 
are  of  frame  and  one  is  of  brick.  The  buildings  are  of  two  stories  but  havef 
small  floor  space.  | 

The  grounds  around  the  inmates’  houses  are  covered  with  thick  blue  grass, 
There  are  new  concrete  walks.  There  are  few  trees,  but  there  are  several  very 
large  flowering  shrubs.  Wooden  seats  are  scattered  about  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates. 

There  were  four  women  and  eight  men  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time  ofj 
inspection.  One  of  the  frame  buildings  is  not  used  at  present  for  inmates’ j 
quarters,  except  in  illness.  Very  ill  inmates  are  taken  care  of  in  this  buildingJi 
and  the  dead  are  brought  here.  | 

The  men  live  in  the  brick  house.  There  is  a large  room  on  the  first  floor.! 
There  are  windows  on  four  sides  and  doors  at  two  ends.  The  walls  are  hard 
finished  and  painted  blue.  There  were  shades  at  four  windows,  the  others  were 
bare.  There  were  three  beds  and  several  rather  dilapidated  chairs.  The  beds 
had  no  sheets,  but  there  were  white  cases  on  the  pillows. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a large  cell  built  of  wooden  bars.  It  is  the 
sleeping  room  of  a feeble-minded  man  who  wanders  about  at  night  unless 
restrained. 

In  the  one  room  on  the  second  story  are  five  beds.  One  of  them  was 
occupied  by  a very  sick  old  man.  The  odors  were  very  disagreeable,  although 
the  room  Was  clean.  There  are  two  wooden  cells  in  this  room. 

The  railings  and  stairs  of  wood  hold  very  bad  odors.  The  rooms  were 
very  clean. 

All  buildings  are  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The  only 
toilet  facilities  were  buckets  and  pans. 

The  women’s  house  stands  a few  feet  from  the  men’s.  The  inmates’  dining- 
room and  kitchen  are  in  this  building.  The  dining-room  is  a large,  bright 
room,  painted  a clear  gray.  The  table  at  which  all  inmates  eat  was  set  with 
plain  white  crockery.  The  oilcloth  was  dark  brown.  The  kitchen  was  a sunny, 
pleasant  room  with  a large  range  and  good  cooking  utensils.  All  cooking  is 
done  by  a woman  inmate,  who  is  partially  blind  but  appears  to  be  well  and 
strong.  She  was  getting  dinner  and  the  food  was  of  good  quality.  The  bread 
was  made  from  good  flour.  Beans,  turnips,  potatoes,  hash  and  fat  pork  were 
being  prepared  for  dinner. 

The  women’s  sitting-room,  which  is  also  the  bedroom  of  one  woman,  is  a 
large  room  with  bright,  clean  rag  rugs,  fresh  white  muslin  curtains  and  clean, 
new  paint. 

There  are  three  rooms  upstairs.  All  were  clean.  The  beds  are  single  iron 
ones  without  sheets.  There  were  several  large,  religious  lithographs  on  the 
walls. 

The  walls,  floors  and  ceiling  are  of  wood,  and  in  spite  of  the  frequent  and 
careful  scrubbing,  the  house  has  an  unpleasant  odor. 

A washhouse  stands  near  the  women’s  building.  Three  inmates  were  at 
work  here,  one  at  a tub  and  two  at  washing  machines.  A bathtub  is  kept  in 
this  room  and  all  inmates  must  bathe  once  a week.  j 

The  barns,  outhouses  and  fences  were  in  good  order.  I 

All  but  two  of  the  inmates  are  able  to  work.  One  of  the  women  does  thej 
washing,  another  the  cooking.  The  others  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden 
They  appeared  to  be  happy  and  well  content  with  their  home. 

This  almshouse  is  self  supporting.  The  superintendent  receives  a salary 
of  $700  per  year.  The  county  pays  for  all  help  needed  on  the  farm. 

There  are  218  acres  in  the  farm,  but  only  75  are  under  cultivation.  Thert 
are  3%  acres  of  garden,  18  acres  of  wheat,  40  of  corn,  10  of  pasture.  There  ar( 
12  cows  which  give  milk. 

An  inventory  of  live  stock,  farm  implements,  provisions,  furniture  anc 
clothing  is  made  annually.  The  inventory  made  March  1,  1915,  placed  the  valu( 
of  the  working  equipment  at  $6,292.35.  The  superintendent’s  report  of  dis 
bursements  and  receipts  is  published  annually.  The  appropriation  for  th( 
almshouse  is  $2,000  a year,  but  the  superintendent  returns  to  the  county 
treasury  from  the  sale  of  produce  approximately  the  same  amount. 

Two  inmates  of  the  almshouse  are  constantly  begging  from  visitors.  On( 
woman  offers  to  tell  fortunes  and  expects  to  be  paid.  One  old  man  opens  gates 
and  asks  for  money.  Each  of  these  persons  has  saved  about  $100  from  theii 
practice  of  asking  visitors  for  small  sums.  The  superintendent  said  that  they 
had  been  soliciting  the  public  for  a long  time  and  little  complaint  had  beer 
made.  He  promised  that  the  practice  should  be  immediately'-  discontinued. 

Funeral  services  are  held  whenever  an  inmate  dies.  A minister  fron 
Jerseyville  is.  asked  to  officiate  at  each  funeral. 

The  best  use  is  made  of  the  facilities  provided.  The  highest  producini 
value  possible  is  evidently  secured  for  the  land.  Wise  and  most  careful  economy 
evidently  is  practiced.  If  the  plant  were  as  good  as  the  management,  Jersey 
County  would  have  a model  almshouse.  But  the  building:s  are  old,  and  althougl 
in  immaculate  order,  can  not  be  kept  free  from  odors  and  can  not  be  kep 
clean  except  by  very  hard  work  on  the  part  of  both  inmates  and  managers 
As  no  allowance  is  made  for  indoor  help,  all  work  inside  must  be  done  by  th< 
inmates  and  the  managers. 
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There  are  no  bedrooms  for  the  men,  except  the  large,  general  rooms  and 
for  this  reason  the  men  who  are  restless  at  night  must  be  placed  in  the  cells 
formerly  used  for  the  insane.  These  relics  of  barbarism  should  be  removed 
and  should  not  be  used  for  sleeping  corners  for  restless  persons. 


JERSEY  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  June  14,  1915.  Sheriff,  Edwin  E.  Chappell. 

The  Jersey  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence  in  the  court- 
house yard. 

The  main  prison  is  a large  room  on  the  first  fioor  with  a two-tier  cell  cage. 
The  room  is  dark  and  ill-ventilated.  It  was  very  clean  and  entirely  free  from 
odors.  The  room  is  so  poorly  ventilated  that  the  lack  of  odors  was  surprising. 
There  are  two  windows  on  each  of  three  sides.  The  windows  are  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  room.  There  is  so  much  solid  iron  in  the  cage  that  air  currents 
can  not  pass  through  the  room. 

Each  tier  of  the  cage  has  two  sections.  Each  section  contains  two  small  cells 
and  a corridor.  The  doors  of  the  cells  are  latticed.  The  walls  are  solid  iron.  Air 
can  not  circulate  through  the  cells.  Each  cell  has  a canvas  cot  and  blankets. 
There  is  a stand  and  a toilet  in  each  cage  corridor.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hot 
water  and  the  plumbing  was  in  good  order. 

The  section  for  insane,  minors  and  women  is  on  the.  second  fioor  and  is  not 
connected  with  the  main  prison.  This  section  contains  two  cells  and  a corridor. 
The  cells  are  bright,  clean  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  a toilet  and  a stand  in  the 
corridor.  A large  room  adjoins  this  section  which  is  fitted  up  for  a sleeping-room 
and  is  used  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  remain  with  an  insane  or  ill  relative.  A 
bathtub  is  in  this  room,  screened  from  the  room.  This  tub  is  used  for  the  prisoners 
of  both  sections. 

j The  entire  prison  had  been  recently  painted  white.  The  three  prisoners  said 
I they  had  plenty  to  eat  and  were  kindly  treated.  Prisoners  are  compelled  to  bathe 
I once  a week.  Separate  towels  are  furnished.  The  sheriff  provides  tobacco  and 
: newspapers.  Blankets  are  washed  once  a week  and  are  dried  in  the  sun. 

I The  sheriff  receives  60  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner  and  lock- 
ing-in and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 

This  jail  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  care  of  more  than  a very  few  prisoners. 
There  is  so  little  air  in  the  main  prison  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  health  to  place 
; more  than  three  or  four  prisoners  in  this  section.  Separation  of  different  classes 
of  prisoners  is  impossible. 

: JAIL  POPULATION  JUNE  14,  1915. 

I Awaiting  trial : 

June  12,  disturbing  peace — 1. 

Serving  sentence : 

May  13,  contempt  of  court — 1;  January  8,  larceny — 1 — 90  days;  keeping  dis- 
orderly house — 1 — 60  days. 


I JERSEY  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REZ.IEF. 

I The  12  supervisors  of  Jersey  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  without  pay. 

I All  orders  'for  relief  must  be  written  and  itemized  bills  must  be  presented. 

I Annual  statements  of  expenditures  are  made.  These  expenditures  are  itemized 
and  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board.  The  admirable 
system  of  bookkeeping  makes  it  possible  to  learn  very  quickly  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  the  different  purposes. 

1 The  almshouse  is  self  sustaining.  The  amount  expended  in  the  last  year  for 
(the  poor  outside  the  almshouse  was  $2,039.46;  for  mothers’  pensions,  $544.91;  for 
dependent  children,  $448.00. 

The  blind  are  not  pensioned.  Names  of  poor  persons  assisted  are  published. 
Five  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  with  one  child  receives  $15  per  month;  one 
with  three,  $20  ; one  with  five,  $25  ; one  with  two,  $10  ; one  with  one,  $12. 

; Mrs.  Grace  Updike  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court.  She  receives  a 
I salary  of  $10  per  month, 

I The  county  physician  receives  $150  per  year  for  services  at  the  jail  and  alms- 
house. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $2,000;  alms- 
house, $2,000  ; charitable  institutions,  $500  ; mothers’  pensions,  $1,400. 


I JO  DAVIESS  COUNTY  AZ.MSHOUSE. 

” Inspected  December  9,  1915.  Superintendent,  W.  H.  Ehrler. 

Except  for  the  absence  of  maniacal  shrieks  the  Jo  Daviess  County  almshouse 
might  be  just  what  it  was  before  a spirit  of  humanity  toward  dependents  was 
awakened  in  Illinois. 

Here,  in  surroundings  of  indescribable  filth,  live  twenty-nine  men  and  eleven 
women.  Many  of  them  are  helpless.  Several  are  very  ill.  The  sick  and  the  help- 
iess  lie  in  filthy,  verminous  beds,  some  of  them  fully  clothed  in  vilest  rags. 

Men  and  women  are  not  separated.  In  one  building  they  occupy  rooms  on  the 
“ same  hall. 

And  county  officials  state  with  pride  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  decreasing. 
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Fifty  years  ago  the  “poorhouses”  of  Illinois  were  hovels  of  filth  and  wretched-  : 
ness.  The  county  poor  were  regarded  as  the  most  degraded  class  on  earth.  The  > 
“poorhouses”  were  mere  shelters,  maintained  as  necessary  evils  that  the  poor  might  : 
not  die  on  the  public  highways.  They  were  operated  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  ; 
or  as  a means  of  political  benefit.  The  public  attitude  was  responsible  for  the  I 
hovels  of  wretchedness  and  misery  known  as  “poorhouses.” 

But  the  public  attitude  in  Illinois  had  grown  wiser  and  more  kindly.  The  State  ; 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  conditions  causing  dependency  are  not  such  as  to  i 
entitle  dependents  to  a position  as  a degraded  class.  Homes  for  the  aged  and  | 
infirm  are  succeeding  the  old  .“poorhouses.”  Buildings  in  which  the  county  takes  | 
just  pride  house  the  county  dependents,  and  cleanliness  and  good  care  have  taken  i 
the  place  of  filth  and  neglect.  Only  a few  of  the  old  “poorhouses”  remain  as  | 
monuments  to  a bygone  barbarism.  | 

In  the  Jo  Daviess  County  almshouse  the  State  has  a typical  old-time  poorhouse.  j 

The  buildings  are  huddled  together  on  the  side  of  a hill  that  slopes  down  to  a I 
hollow.  The  inmates  live  in  two  buildings.  Close  to  the  main  building  are  tumble-  ; 
down,  old,  frame  sheds,  outhouses,  woodsheds,  ancient  toilets. 

The  grounds  are  littered  with  debris,  old  wood  and  trash  of  all  sorts.  The  j 
concrete  walks  are  filthy.  An  old  fence  in  the  front  yard  seems  to  catch  the  drift  1 
of  refuse  from  the  place.  Against  it  were  piled  old  boards,  pieces  of  worn-out  j 
bedding,  and  an  old,  stained  mattress.  , 

The  main  building  houses  the  superintendent’s  family,  the  women  and  a few  j 
of  the  men.  It  is  a two-story  brick  house  with  a narrow  veranda.  It  is  dilapidated  I 
and  forlorn  in  appearance. 

The  torn  summer  screens  are  at  the  doors.  1 

The  superintendent’s  rooms,  the  kitchens  and  the  women’s  dining-rooms  are  on  ; 
the  first  fioor.  I 

The  dining-room  is  a small  room  next  the  kitchen.  The  tables  are  covered  with  ; 
worn  oilcloth.  The  dishes  are  discolored,  once  white  crockery.  Tin  pans  and  cups  i 
are  also  on  the  table.  The  fioor  is  cracked,  warped  and  uneven.  The  walls  are  i 
splashed  with  blue  and  red  paint  and  with  unpainted  plaster.  The  tables  and  chairs 
are  old  and  broken.  The  back  of  one  chair  is  held  together  withia  rope. 

Unwashed  dishes  and  pans  littered  the  tables  and  the  old  sink.  In  uncovered 
dishes  were  scraps  of  food.  A dark  canvas  of  heavy  ticking  covered  a basket. 
When  it  was  lifted  the  inspector  found  great  loaves  of  fresh  bread.  The  inspector  \ 
has  found  no  better,  more  delicious,  more  appetizing  bread  in  any  public  or  private  j 
institution.  I 

A stairway  leads  from  the  kitchen  to  the  second  floor.  At  the  head  of  the  i 
stairs  is  a room  occupied  by  two  paralyzed  women.  One  of  them  drags  herself  f 
over  the  floor  by  her  hands  and  hips.  The  other  is  in  bed.  The  beds  were  in  dis-  i 
order.  The  rooms  were  cluttered  with  old  clothes. 

Adjoining  this  room,  is  a room  occupied  by  an  old  couple,  both  confined  to  their  ‘ 
beds.  The  room  was  in  confusion.  The  old  beds  had  evidently  not  been  made  for  I 
some  time.  The  bedclothes  were  very  dirty.  The  clothing  of  the  man  and  woman 
was  far  from  clean. 

On  a narrow  corridor  of  this  floor  live  an  old  man  and  woman,  a woman  inmate 
and  three  men. 

The  women’s  quarters  at  the  south  end  of  the  house  are  in  better  order.  The  i 
women  occupying  them  are  able  to  do  a little  work  and  the  rooms  have  a better  : 
appearance. 

One  woman  sleeps  in  a room  in  the  attic. 

In  the  old  insane  department,  a two-story  brick  building,  live  the,  sick  and  i 
helpless  men. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a large  corridor  or  general  room  with  a dining-room  on  one 
side  and  a long  ward  on  the  other.  Evidently  the  ward  was  once  a row  of  small  i 
rooms  whose  partitions  have  been  taken  down.  The  dining-room  is  a fairly  clean  1 
room.  In  the  ward  is  a row  of  beds.  The  beds  were,  with  a few  exceptions,  unmade.  | 
The  mattresses  were  filthy  and  the  weakened  springs  allow  them  to  drag  toward  j 
the  floor.  The  bedding  was  of  all  sorts,  fairly  good  comforts,  comforts  scarcely  { 
more  than  a handful  of  rags  and  comforts  so  filthy  that  they  should  not  have  been  | 
allowed  a longer  existence.  The  mattresses  were  dark  and  discolored.  The  pillows 
were  uncovered,  covered  with  dark  muslin,  perhaps  once  white,  with  flour  sacks 
from  which  the  name  of  the  flour  had  not  been  washed  and  with  pieces  of  dark 
rags. 

In  one  bed  lay  an  old  man  wrapped  in  a comfort  which  was  only  a few  rags. 
The  man  was  fully  dressed,  even  to  his  battered  old  hat. 

The  walls  had  been  painted  many  colors  at  different  times.  Red,  blue,  green, 
gray  and  lavender  paint  mingled  indiscriminately  over  the  walls  of  corridors,  wards 
and  small  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  there  were  old  beds  in  the  corridor  or  general  room.  The 
rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  corridor  were  like  those  on  the  first  floor  in  their  filth 
and  disorder. 

From  behind  a closed  door  came  a steady  moaning.  It  was  a small  room  with 
a dilapidated  bed,  two  old  boxes  and  a small  bench.  On  the  bed,  wrapped  in  a 
comfort  which  covered  his  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body,  was  an  old  man. 
From  beneath  the  comfort  protruded  two  swollen,  bare,  black  feet.  They  rested 
against  a pillow  on  the  floor.  The  pillow  was  so  dirty  that  its  original  color  was 
almost  gone. 

On  a small  bench  was  a battered  tin  cup  containing  a dark  liquid  and  beside 
the  cup  were  two  crusts  of  bread.  The  bench  was  dark  and  stained  with  dirt.  On 
the  floor  was  a large  tin  pan  containing  discolored  water  and  a black  cloth.  Whether 
the  water  and  cloth  were  intended  for  washing  the  inmate  or  the  floor,  there  was 
no  means  of  knowing. 

From  beneath  the  comfort  there  came  a constant  moaning. 
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An  old  man  half  sat  and  half  lay  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  his  feet  on  the  pillow 
on  the  floor.  He  wore  overalls,  a ragged  coat  and  a shirt,  black  with  age  and  dirt. 
He  was  propped  against  a pine  box.  The  base  of  his  head  rested  against  the  edge 
of  the  box  and  the  pine  had  left  a ridge  on  the  flesh.  On  the  box  back  of  the  old 
man’s  head  were  two  plates  of  false  teeth.  They  were  very  dirty. 

There  were  no  covers  on  the  bed  except  the  comfort  wrapped  around  the  old 
man.  The  mattress  was  dark  and  discolored. 

The  old  man  is  a German.  He  speaks  no  English.  Another  inmate  takes  care 
of  him. 

The  county  makes  no  allowance  for  help.  The  superintendent  receives  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  year.  He  has  been  here  seven  years.  He  and  his  wife  are 
kind,  hard-working  people.  The  wife  has  been  ill  for  some  time  and  on  the  day 
of  inspection  was  too  ill  to  go  with  the  inspector  through  the  buildings. 

The  care  of  inmates  is  necessarily  left  to  the  inmates.  The  county  board 
requires  the  superintendent  to  make  all  possible  profit  on  the  farm,  and  evidently 
makes  no  provision  for  the  care  of  the  inmates.  It  is  a physical  impossibility 
for  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  to  take  care  of  these  people  without  assist- 
ance. The  same  conditions  that  made  it  impossible  for  the  county  dependents 
to  take  care  of  themselves  outside  an  institution,  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves  or  each  other  in  one.  Under  careful  supervision  inmate  labor 
might  be  an  asset,  but  supervision  of  inmate  labor  under  present  arrangements 
is  impossible. 

There  are  either  140  or  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  superintendent 
was  away  and  the  matron  was  ill,  consequently  the  exact  acreage  was  not 
learned.  The  appropriation  is  $2,000  a year,  inclusive  of  salary  of  superin- 
tendent. The  county  board  does  not  make  an  annual  statement  of  expenditures 
for  different  purposes,  but  the  orders  of  the  classified  register  kept  by  the 
county  clerk  place  the  almshouse  cost  for  the  year  ending  with  the  September 
meeting  at  $9,184.08.  Of  this  amount  $4,000  was  paid  for  land. 

Only  a complete  change  in  the  public  attitude  of  the  county  towards  its 
almshouse  will  remedy  the  conditions  of  misery  that  exist  here.  The  almshouse 
ideal  should  not  be  “the  cheapest  possible  care  of  the  poor  and  the  largest 
possible  return  from  the  land,”  but  the  humane  care  of  the  poor  with  a practical 
economy. 

The  entire  place  should  be  renovated.  The  grounds  should  be  put  in  order. 
Old  shacks  should  be  torn  down.  The  interior  of  all  buildings  should  be  re- 
painted, after  a very  thorough  cleaning.  The  beds  should  be  repaired,  repainted 
and  in  several  instances  discarded.  The  old  mattresses  should  be  burned.  The 
broken  furniture  should  be  used  for  kindling. 

Sufficient  help  should  be  given  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  to  enable 
them  to  operate  the  institution  as  they  would  probably  be  very  glad  to  operate 
it,  as  a home  for  aged  and  infirm,  and  not  as  a mere  means  to  keep  the  poor 
from  dying  in  the  roads.  There  should  be  enough  help  to  keep  the  place  clean, 
to  supervise  inmate  labor,  to  care  for  the  sick  in  a cleanly  manner.  The  cost 
would  not  be  excessive.  The  present  cost  in  money  is  evidently  low.  The  cost 
in  self-respect  and  humanity  is  infinitely  higher  than  any  county  can  afford. 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTV  JAID. 

Inspected  December  9,  1915.  Sheriff,  John  Bardell. 

I The  Jo  Daviess  County  jail  is  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  the  sheriff’s 

I residence.  This  is  the  only  jail  in  the  State  which  occupies  the  top  floors  above 
the  sheriff’s  quarters. 

j The  jail  rooms,  on  account  of  their  height  and  window  space,  are  light, 

I well  ventilated  and  dry.  The  entire  jail  was  exceptionally  clean.  There  were 
no  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  deputy  sheriff  stated  that  the  jail 
i population  was  sometimes  as  high  as  fourteen. 

The  men’s  jail  is  in  two  sections,  which  are  alike.  There  is  a cage  with  a 
corridor  and  five  cells.  The  wall  of  the  cage  is  latticed.  Each  cell  contains 
steel  wall  cots  with  mattresses  and  blankets.  A toilet  and  tub  are  in  the 
corridor.  The  plumbing  is  in  order,  but  the  fixtures  need  renovating. 

The  ironwork  is  painted  white.  Adjoining  the  two  sections  are  two  cells 
I which  are  part  of  the  men’s  quarters.  They  connect  the  two  sections. 

1 The  women  and  boys  are  held  on  the  fourth  floor.  Each  department  is  a 

! white,  iron  cage  with  a corridor  and  two  cells. 

The  county  provides  towels  and  clothing.  Every  prisoner  is  required  to 
bathe  and  change  his  clothes  upon  entrance.  The  prisoner’s  clothes  are  then 
washed  and  cleaned  ready  for  his  departure.  The  prisoners’  washing  is  done 
outside  the  jail  at  county  expense. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  65  cents  for  the  food  of  each  pris- 
oner, The  deputy  sheriff  lives  in  the  jail  and  has  charge  of  the  prisoners. 

Wooden  stairs  and  floors  require  better  fire  protection.  There  is  one  fire 
escape. 

The  physical  condition  of  this  jail  is  unusually  good.  The  custom  regula- 
ting bathing  on  entrance,  changes  of  clothing  and  laundry  outside  the  jail  are 
highly  commendable. 


JO  DAVIESS  COUNTV  OUTDOOB  BEDIEP. 

There  are  no  salaried  overseers  for  Jo  Daviess  County.  The  supervisors 
take  care  of  the  poor  in  their  townships. 
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Annual  statements  of  expenditures  for  various  purposes  are  not  made,  but 
the  clerk’s  classified  register  shows  all  expenditures,  and  totals  are  made 
quarterly  in  the  register. 

The  names  of  poor  relieved  are  published.  The  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  county  board  state  names  of  merchants,  character  of  aid  and  amounts 
and  persons  aided, 

S.  H.  Kittoe  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  and  Circuit  Courts.  Under 
his  charge  at  present  are  four  burglary  cases  from  the  Circuit  Court.  His 
salary  is  $100  a year. 

Two  mothers  with  two  children  each  receive  pensions  of  $20  per  month. 

The  county  physician  receives  $400  per  year.  He  bids  for  the  position. 

Twenty  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

The  expenditure  for  outdoor  relief  for  the  year  ending  with  the  September 
meeting  1915  was  $3,279.15.  The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:' 
Outdoor,  $3,200;  almshouse,  $2,000;  blind  and  feeble-minded,  $3,000;  dependent 
children  and  mothers’  pensions,  $2,500. 


JOHNSOIT  COUN-TY  Al^MSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  27,  1915.  Superintendent,  C.  J.  Ragains. 

For  $1.50  per  week  per  pauper  the  inmates  of  the  Johnson  County  almshouse 
are  boarded.  The  county  furnishes  their  clothes,  medical  attention  and  coffins,  and 
rents  the  superintendent  a.  farm  of  120  acres  for  $175  per  year.  The  farm  is  valued 
at  $3,000  and  would  rent  at  the  rate  paid  for  other  farms  in  the  neighborhood  for 
$2  an  acre. 

The  buildings  are  at  the  top  of  a beautiful  rise  of  ground  and  there  is  good 
circulation  of  air  through  the  buildings. 

The  inmates  are  housed  in  a long,  low  shed  which  was  built  many  years  ago 
and  never  painted.  The  narrow  porch  across  the  front  of  the  shed  is  so  broken  that 
the  boards  stretch  apart.  The  walls,  fioors  and  ceilings  of  the  cabin  are  of  wood. 
'They  have  been  frequently  whitewashed  and  the  odors  are  not  so  offensive  as  those 
in  the  majority  of  wood-lined  rooms. 

Bedbugs  are  numerous. 

The  rooms  of  the  cabin  open  from  the  narrow  front  porch.  Only  two  of  them 
are  in  use  as  there  are  only  three  inmates. 

In  the  north  room,  is  a woman  seventy-nine  years  old.  She  is  confined  to  her 
bed  and  she  has  no  control.  Her  room  and  bed  were  clean  and  she  wore  clean 
garments  and  her  hair  was  neatly  brushed.  There  were  a few  cheap  but  attractive 
pictures  on  the  walls  and  on  the  window  ledge  were  two  little  potted  plants.  The 
furniture  was  old  and  broken.  There  were  no  shades  at  the  windows.  The  woman 
seemed  cheerful  and  contented.  On  a table  beside  her  bed  were  a few  little 
trinkets.  The  table  was  covered  with  a clean,  fresh  cloth. 

In  the  south  end  of  the  cabin  live  the  two  men.  One  is  85  years  old.  He  works 
in  the  garden  and  about  the  house.  The  other  is  58  years  old  and  appears  to  be  in 
good  health  although  he  has  a rheumatic  trouble. 

These  two  men  do  their  own  washing  and  keep  their  own  room  in  order. 

The  room  was  shabbily  furnished  but  it  was  clean.  The  beds  were  in  good 
order.  This  room  was  the  old,  insane  ward  and  the  bars  have  not  been  removed. 
The  walls,  fioors  and  ceilings  were  cracked  and  the  boards  were  drawn  apart.  One 
wall  of  the  room  was  half  wood  and  half  old  blankets  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Immediately  behind  this  room,  was  another  in  which  the  older  man  keeps 
chickens.  This  room  was  clean  and  chicken  nests  and  straw  evidently  had  been 
recently  renewed. 

Tlie  superintendent’s  house  was  also  a dilapidated  cabin. 

In  an  old  shed  is  the  inmates’  toilet,  a single  seat  in  a corner  of  a room  In 
which  are  also  stored  the  coffins  to  be  used  when  the  need  arises.  The  Viens  lay  in 
this  room. 

The  barns  and  outbuildings  were  old  and  falling  to  pieces.  The  fences  were  in 
good  repair.  The  grounds  were  in  immaculate  order.  There  was  not  a stray  stick 
nor  bit  of  trash.  Flowers  and  grass  have  been  planted  around  both  cabins  and  a 
persistent  endeavor  has  been  made  to  make  the  appearance  as  attractive  as  possible 
with  the  wretched  facilities  at  hand. 

The  appearance  of  all  inmates  was  neat.  Their  clothes  were  in  good  condition 
and  were  clean. 

The  wells  and  cisterns  had  recently  been  concreted.  They  were  full  of  clean 
water. 

Whitewash  is  used  liberally. 

One  hundred  acres  of  the  land  are  under  cultivation  but  for  three  years  there 
have  been  practically  no  profits  from  the  land  on  account  of  weather  conditions. 

The  county  sends  sick  persons  to  the  farm  and  allows  $1  per  day  for  their 
care.  Extra  help  is  not  employed  around  the  house  and  the  sick  woman  was  taken 
care  of  by  the  superintendent’s  wife. 

This  farm  is  probably  as  well  managed  as  it  can  possibly  be  under  so  wretched 
a system  as  that  of  renting  out  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidders.  The  superintendent 
has  been  here  six  years  and  although  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment to  the  very  poor  plant,  there  certainly  is  cleanliness  and  order  and  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort  for  the  inmates. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  April  27,  .1915.  Sheriff,  J.  E.  Whitehead. 

The  Johnson  County  jail  is  a dilapidated,  old,  brick  building  of  two  stories. 
The  main  prison  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence.  It  is  a large. 
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gloomy  room  with  a latticed  cage  17  by  18  feet.  The  cage  contains  four  cells, 
two  on  each  side  of  a corridor.  The  cells  have  latticed  backs  and  doors.  Each 
has  two  ragged,  canvas  hammocks  and  ragged  quilts  and  blankets. 

In  the  corridor  is  a toilet  in  which  the  water  does  not  run  freely  and  a 
faucet  from  which  water  runs  into  a metal  laundry  tub.  The  water  supply  is 
very  low  and  the  greater  part  of  the  water  for  washing  must  be  carried. 

The  cells  are  dark.  The  jail  was  fairly  clean  and  there  was  no  vermin  in 
the  cells  or  on  the  beds. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a large  window.  It  is  opposite  the  end  of  the 
corridor.  At  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  room  are  two  windows  but  the  solid 
; iron  of  parts  of  the  cage  prevents  free  air  currents  through  the  cells  and  the 
' room. 

The  shutters  of  the  window  are  of  iron  and  although  the  slats  are  tilted  to 
allow  air  and  light  to  pass  through  they  prevent  free  access  of  both. 

The  jail  is  lighted  by  coal  oil  lamps  and  heated  by  a coal  stove. 

A wooden  staircase  leads  to  the  women’s  section  on  the  second  floor.  This 
; is  a single  steel  cage  with  two  windows  and  no  toilet  facilities. 

Separate  towels  are  not  provided.  Each  man  has  his  own  cup.  The  county 
does  not  furnish  extra  clothing. 

The  men  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  sheriff’s  kindness  and 
declared  that  more  food  than  they  can  eat  is  given  to  them. 

The  inspector  reached  the  jail  just  as  the  dinner  was  being  prepared.  Each 
prisoner  was  given  a large  tin  plate  heaped  with  pork,  potatoes,  beans,  bread, 
crackers  and  pickles.  Large  dishes  of  beans  and  potatoes  were  carried  in  to  the 
men  and  each  was  given  a large  wedge  of  pie.  Butter,  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper 
were  also  taken  to  the  cells. 

There  were  five  prisoners  in  the  jail  and  all  were  confined  in  the  main 
prison  without  regard  to  age  or  class  of  crime.  One  boy  of  nineteen  was  with 
the  older  men. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  separation  of  minors  from  adults  nor  of  the 
prisoners  charged  with  infamous  crimes  from  those  not  infamous.  The  jail  is 
old,  unsafe,  insanitary,  dark  and  ill  ventilated.  There  is  no  fire  protection  and 
much  of  the  interior  is  of  wood.  The  water  supply  is  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  such  a place  and  bodily  cleanliness  is  almost  impossible.  Clothes 
jand  bodies  are  washed  in  the  same  tubs. 

' By  insisting  upon  cleanliness  and  by  his  kindness  to  the  prisoners  the  sheriff 
does  the  best  possible  for  the  care  of  the  men  in  poor  quarters. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  allowance  of  60  cents  for  each  prisoner. 

I JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  27,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial: 

February  11,  larceny — 2;  March  14,  carrying  concealed  weapons — 1;  March 
20,  selling  liquor  and  larceny — 1 — (19  years  old);  March  25,  selling  liquor — 1. 


JOHNSOIT  COUNTY  OUTUOOB  BEIiIEF. 

Johnson  County  has  expended  in  the  last  year  nearly  three  times  as  much 
ifor  the  care  of  the  poor  outside  of  institutions  as  it  has  d^ne  in  any  previous 
year.  The  appropriation  for  outdoor  poor  relief  will  not  meet  the  demands  for 
aid  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  other  funds. 

' The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  includes  the  pay  of  the  county  physi- 
cian for  visits  to  the  poor.  Six  mothers  receive  pensions  under  the  provisions 
of  the  pension  law  and  two  are  helped  through  the  county  commissioners. 

All  orders  are  written  and  must  be  attached  to  itemized  bills. 

A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept.  The  clerk  makes  an  annual 
statement  of  amounts  expended. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $1,000; 
mothers’  pensions,  $500;  almshouse,  $600. 


HUNKY  COUNTY  AZiMSHOUSU. 

Inspected  October  29,  1915.  Superintendent,  R.  B.  Wilson. 

The  Henry  County  almshouse  was  erected  two  years  ago  at  a cost  of 
$125,000. 

It  is  a beautiful  modern  building  with  every  improvement  for  the  conven- 
ience and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

The  grounds  are  beautiful,  well  shaded  and  in  perfect  order. 

The  house  faces  the  west.  There  are  large  wings  on  the  north  and  south. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  main  central  building  is  a wide  veranda  and  on  the 
east  side  of  both  wings  are  large  verandas  for  the  inmates. 

The  building  is  fireproof.  The  interior  finishings  are  particularly  beautiful. 
The  woodwork  is  white.  The  floors  are  terrazzo  except  in  the  bedrooms  where 
they  are  of  hardwood. 

The  superintendent’s  family  lives  in  the  central  part  of  the  building.  The 
men  live  in  the  north  wing  and  the  women  in  the  south  one. 

A wide  corridor  extends  east  and  west  the  length  of  each  wing.  On  the 
two  sides  of  the  corridors  are  bedrooms,  bath  and  toilet  rooms,  shower  baths 
and  clothesrooms.  An  extension  of  the  corridor  about  half  way  in  its  length 
makes  a comfortable,  sunny  sitting-room. 
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The  rooms  are  all  well  furnished.  The  beds  are  small,  white  iron  ones,  with! 
white  sheets  and  spreads.  The  chairs  are  comfortable  rockers.  i 

The  kitchen  and  dining-rooms  are  in  the  basement  which  is  on  the  ground,; 
level.  The  walls  of  the  kitchen  are  tiled. 

In  the  basement  are  a few  barred  cells.  These  cells  are  unnecessary  in  I 
an  almshouse.  The  State  law  forbids  the  holding  of  an  insane  person  in  anS 
almshouse.  If  an  inmate  must  be  held  in  restraint  he  should  be  sent  immed-i 
lately  to  a State  hospital.  Barred  cells  can  not  be  used  for  unruly  inmates  | 
as  the  superintendent  has  not  the  authority  to  imprison  inmates  in  cells.  i 

An  old  man  was  occupying  a barred  cell.  This  man  will  not  keep  hisj 
clothes  on.  The  inspector  was  told  that  he  had  been  kept  in  the  cell  the  greater' 
part  of  the  time  since  the  new  building  had  been  completed.  The  old  man| 
stood  at  the  barred  door  nearly  naked.  He  refuses  to  speak.  He  has  been  caredi 
for  by  the  other  inmates.  j 

County  judge,  L.  E.  Telleen,  when  informed  of  the  condition  said  that  the 
matter  would  be  taken  up  and  adjusted  at  once.  The  Board  of  Administration 
and  the  State  Charities  Commission  insist  that  every  person  who  must  be  held) 
in  restraint  in  an  almshouse,  must  be  given  a sanity  hearing  and  if  restraint! 
of  any  kind  is  necessary,  must  be  committed  to  a State  hospital. 

There  were  18  women  and  32  men  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  inspec- 
tion. One  woman  is  the  mother  of  three  children  who  are  with  her.  The  chil- 
dren are  said  to  be  of  various  paternities.  The  two  boys  are  12  and  9 years 
old  and  the  little  girl  is  11  months  old. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,200  a year.  He  has  been  here 
three  years.  The  county  pays  the  salaries  of  two  men  and  two  women.  The 
almshouse  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $6,000. 


HENKY  COUNTY  JAIIm. 

Inspected  October  29,  1915.  Sheriff,  George  H.  Brown. 

The  Henry  County  jail  is  a stone  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence. 

The  jail  is  one  large  room.  A row  of  small  windows  near  the  roof  is  the! 
only  means  of  admitting  light  and  air. 

In  the  jail  room  is  a two-tier,  stone,  cell  block  with  six  cells  on  each  side 
of  each  tier.  The  cells  are  dark.  No  air  enters  them.  Each  cell  has  a cot 
with  mattress  and  blankets.  In  one  cell  is  a toilet.  Night  buckets  are  provided 
for  the  cells. 

The  excellent  care  given  the  jail  by  the  sheriff  reduces  as  much  as  possible^ 
the  jail  evils.  The  jail  was  very  clean.  The  walls  were  white.  i 

No  bathtub  is  provided  except  a laundry  tub.  In  this  laundry  tub,  the  men 
wash  their  bodies  and  their  clothes.  Water  must  be  heated  in  another  part] 
of  the  building.  The  only  running  water  for  the  jail  is  cold.  i 

The  county  does  not  provide  changes  of  clothing. 

The  west  side  of  the  jail  was  occupied  by  10  men.  One  man  had  been 
discharged  from  the  army  on  account  of  a diseased  condition  of  his  lungs. 
He  eats,  sleeps  and  mingles  constantly  with  the  other  men.  They  bathe  in 
the  same  tub.  They  wash  their  clothes  in  the  same  tub.  \ 

On  the  east  side  of  the  jail,  are  the  women.  The  women’s  section  was) 
darker  than  the  men’s  and  there  was  less  air  in  it.  The  separation  of  sexes  is 
inadequate.  There  is  a window  between  the  two  sections  through  which  the  men 
and  women  may  converse  freely. 

No  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  possible  and  no  isolation 
of  prisoners  with  communicable  diseases  can  be  made.  The  men  are  exposed! 
to  physical  and  moral  contagion  every  hour  that  they  are  in  this  prison. 

Physical  care  of  their  bodies  is  almost  an  impossibility  under  the  present 
arrangements.  With  running  hot  water  and  bathtubs  or  shower  baths  and 
changes  of  clothing  the  prisoners  might  have  a chance  to  escape  physical  con- 
tagion. But  when  all  must  use  the  same  laundry  tub,  wash  their  bodies  and 
clothes  in  it,  use  only  the  clothing  they  had  when  they  were  brought  in,  the 
danger  of  communicable  diseases  is  very  grave. 

’The  lack  of  proper  ventilation  increases  the  danger  of  disease.  The  pres- 
ence of  a man  whose  physical  condition  was  such  that  he  was  discharged  from 
the  United  States  Army  with  a pension  is  a constant  menace  to  the  other  prisoners. 

All  classes  of  prisoners,  old  offenders,  hardened  reprobates  and  first  offend- 
ers, must  be  herded  in  one  room.  From  moral  contagion  for  the  better  class 
of  prisoners,  there  is  no  protection. 

The  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  separation  of  the  two  sexes  is  a con-1 
dition  of  which  the  moral  aspect  needs  no  comment. 

The  sheriff  undoubtedly  treats  the  prisoners  well.  They  are  well  fed.  The 
jail  is  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  this  type  of  jail  can  be  kept.  The  faults) 
are  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  No  blame  can  be  given  the  sheriff) 
for  the  serious  offenses  against  the  State  jail  law  that  exist  in  the  management 
of  this  jail.  The  sheriff  has  done  his  part  for  the  prisoners. 

The  jail  is  an  insanitary,  ill-ventilated  building,  admitting  of  no  separation 
of  different  classes  of  prisoners,  of  no  separation  of  diseased  from  healthy  per- 
sons, of  an  entirely  inadequate  separation  of  men  from  women  and  lacking  in 
the  necessary  toilet  facilities. 
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HENRY  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence — men  : 

June  4,  selling  liquor — 1 — 6 months;  June  16,  selling  liquor — 1 — 6 months;  Sep- 
tember 7,  vagrancy — 1 — 6 months  ; September  11,  vagrancy — 1 — 6 months  ; October 
6,  selling  liquor — 1 — 6 months  ; October  18,  disturbing  the  peace — 1 — 40  days. 
Serving  sentence — women  : 

June  4,  selling  liquor — 1 — 6 months  ; October  19,  vagrancy — 2 — 6 months. 
Awaiting  trial : 

March  12,  larceny — 1;  July  23,  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses — 1; 
July  9,  vagrancy — 1 ; February  15,  embezzlement — 1 ; September  20,  assault  with 
deadly  weapon — 1 ; October  12,  burglary — 1 ; October  14,  larceny — 1. 


HENBY  COUITTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

The  28  supervisors  of  Henry  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
townships. 

' Mrs.  Lillian  Davis  of  Kewanee  receives  a salary  as  overseer  of  the  poor  for 
the  town  of  Kewanee. 

Six  mothers  receive  pensions  for  fifteen  children.  The  relief  allowed  is  $5  a 
month  for  each  child. 

f Thirty-two  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

I Claims  for  poor-relief  are  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
" county  board. 

E.  A.  Swain  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court. 

: There  is  no  appointed  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  but  through  the  cooperation 

;[  of  the  county  judge  and  the  social  workers  of  Kewanee  the  juvenile  dependents 
I and  delinquents  are  well  cared  for. 

I The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Almshouse,  $6,000;  blind,  $5,000; 

■ mothers’  pensions,  $1,000  ; outdoor  relief,  $7,500. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

The  relief  of  Kewanee  is  administered  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Davis,  the  civic  nurse.  Miss  Sadie  Place  and  the  agent  of  the  Central  Welfare 
I Council,  Miss  Elizabeth  Chandler. 

I'  These  three  agencies  woi-k  in  excellent  cooperation.  The  North  Side  Free 

Dispensary  and  Day  Nursery  is  the  clearing  house  and  the  headquarters  for  the 
three  agencies. 

' The  civic  nurse  is  employed  by  the  Woman’s  club.  Her  work  includes  school 

I nursing,  tuberculosis  nursing  and  care  of  the  day  nursery.  Clinics  are  held  daily 
j at  the  dispensary.  Thursday  afternoon  eye  and  ear  treatments  are  given  by 
' specialists.  Friday  afternoon  dental  clinics  are  held.  Medical  clinics  are  held  the 
i other  afternoons  from  four  until  five. 

WELFARE  COUNCIL. 

The  Central  Welfare  Council  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  nearly  all  the 
organizations  of  Kewanee.  The  officers  are : president,  J.  H.  Baethke  ; vice  presi- 
dent, George  Randall  Parrish ; secretary  and  agent,  Elizabeth  Chandler. 

During  the  winter  of  1914-1915,  Miss  Chandler  prepared  an  interesting  report 
; of  the  social  histories  of  all  men  who  applied  for  aid.  The  histories  of  500  were 
secured.  This  report  was  used  as  a convincing  argument  for  the  establishment  of 
a municipal  woodpile.  The  woodpile  was  ready  for  use  November  1.  Fifteen  hours 
of  work  is  given  to  each  man  who  applies  for  it.  Fifteen  cents  an  hour  are  paid, 
i Kewanee  is  the  smallest  city  in  the  State  to  operate  a municipal  woodpile  and  the 
results  of  the  Kewanee  woodpile  will  undoubtedly  be  watched  with  interest  by  the 
other  small  cities  of  the  State. 


KANE  COUNTY  AEMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  August  11,  1915.  Superintendent,  Frank  T.  Averill. 
i The  Kane  County  almshouse  is  a three-story,  stone  building.  It  faces  south 

and  there  are  wide  wings  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Vines  climb  over  the 
stone  walls  and  soften  the  chill,  hard  lines. 

The  grounds  are  large,  well  shaded  and  in  perfect  order.  There  are  many 
flowers  and  shrubs. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  90  men  and  27  women  in  the  institution. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  building  are  the  superintendent’s  rooms.  A wide 
corridor  extends  north  and  south  the  length  of  the  building.  On  one  side  are  the 
! office,  the  parlor  for  the  inmates’  guests,  a large  drug  and  supply  room.  The  north 
i half  of  the  corridor  is  used  for  women’s  rooms.  There  are  a few  small  rooms  for 
I inmates.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  are  large  and  contain  three  or  more  beds. 

! A corridor  extends  west  from  the  north  end  of  the  central  corridor  and  at  the 

[,  end  of  it  is  a large  ward  used  as  a hospital  room  for  women.  The  room  was  light, 

' airy  and  immaculately  clean.  The  narrow,  iron  beds  had  comfortable  mattresses, 
f white  sheets,  pillowcases  and  spreads.  There  were  comfortable  rocking-chairs. 

. The  curtains  were  fresh,  white  muslin. 

I A large  bathroom  adjoins  the  ward.  Beyond  the  bathroom  is  the  clothes- 

room  where  the  inmates’  clothing  is  brought  from  the  laundry  and  mended. 

'The  men’s  wing  is  similar  to  the  women’s.  Several  of  the  men’s  rooms  have 
wooden'  walls  which,  although  kept  as  clean  as  soap  and  paint  will  make  them, 
undoubtedly  require  eternal  vigilance  to  prevent  vermin  and  odors. 
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The  men’s  hospital  is  a large  ward  on  the  first  floor  at  the  front  of  the 
building. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  floors  are 
hardwood,  highly  polished.  The  walls  are  hard-finished.  There  are  fresh,  white 
muslin  curtains  at  the  windows  and  bright,  clean,  rag  rugs  on  the  floors.  All 
rooms  were  very  clean.  The  doors  and  windows  were  wide  open  and  the  perfect 
cleanliness  and  excellent  ventilation  prevented  unpleasant  odors. 

The  second  floor  is  similar  to  the  first.  The  third  floor  is  used  for  storerooms. 

There  is  a deep  basement  under  the  entire  building.  The  men’s  bedrooms  in 
the  basement  are  not  very  light  but  at  the  time  of  inspection  they  were  dry  and 
well  ventilated. 

The  men’s  sitting-room  in  the  basement  is  a large  comfortable  room.  The 
hard-finished  walls  have  been  painted  in  panels.  There  is  a good  cement  floor. 
There  are  many  chairs,  benches  and  tables. 

The  dining-room  for  men  and  women  is  in  the  basement.  It  is  almost  level 
with  the  ground  and  is  light,  comfortable  and  cheerful.  The  tables  are  bare  and 
scrubbed  very  clean.  The  china  is  plain,  white,  unchipped  and  uncracked. 

The  kitchens  are  large  and  equipped  with  a good  grade  of  cooking  utensils. 
The  storerooms  were  stocked  with  supplies  of  an  excellent  grade. 

A stone  building  which  stands  near  the  main  house  and  formerly  was  used 
for  the  insane  is  now  used  for  several  of  the  men.  The  gratings  have  not  been 
taken  away.  The  building  would  be  a very  good  one  for  several  purposes  if  the 
gratings  were  removed.  It  is  well  built,  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  main  cor- 
ridor is  wide  and  an  extension  of  the  corridor  makes  an  attractive  sitting-room. 

The  barns  represent  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  money.  The  horse  barn, 
hog  house  and  cow  barn  are  handsome  modern  structures  with  every  equipment  for 
economy  of  labor.  The  cow  barn  cost  $13,000.  It  houses  thirty  milch  cows  and 
the  sale  of  milk  brings  a revenue  of  $200  a month  to  the  county. 

The  pow^r  and  heating  plants  are  in  a stone  building  near  the  main  house. 
The  almshouse  plant  furnishes  the  electric  lights  for  the  courthouse  at  Geneva. 

There  is  a plant  for  the  manufacture  of  ice  and  for  the  piping  of  the  refrig- 
erators. 

There  are  285  acres  of  good  land  in  the  farm.  There  are  90  acres  of  corn, 
15  of  wheat,  30  of  barley,  30  of  alfalfa. 

The  superintendent  keeps  a record  of  all  produce  raised  as  well  as  of  all 
produce  sold.  The  cash  receipts  from  farm  produce  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1,  1914,  were  $6,940.22.  The  gross  expenditures  were  $39,303.17,  making  the 
net  cost  $32,362.95,  with  an  average  population  of  135. 

The  superintendent  keeps  a classifled  register  of  purchases.  The  county  farm 
committee  passes  on  the  bills  which  are  presented  to  the  county  board  and  the 
superintendent  pays  cash  for  a part  of  the  farm  supplies.  The  cash  receipts  for 
sales  are  deposited  by  the  superintendent  in  the  bank  as  a county  fund  and  from 
this  he  draws  checks  for  the  supplies  he  purchases.  Each  check  states  the  amount 
and  character  of  purchase  and  the  register  also  states  the  cash  expenditures  of  the 
superintendent. 

The  pay  roll  for  the  last  year  was  approximately  $8,000.  The  superintendent 
receives  a salary  of  $4.50  a day.  The  matron  receives  $2.50  a day.  Four  women 
are  employed,  an  attendant,  a cook,  a dining-room  girl  and  a laundress.  The  men 
employed  are  a gardener,  two  engineers,  a night  watchman,  a cook,  two  attendants 
and  two  farm  hands. 

The  glaring  needs  of  this  institution  are  a hospital  for  the  sick  inmates  and 
a tuberculosis  pavilion.  Kane  County  has  expended  large  sums  of  money  to  place 
the  farm  on  a scientiflc  basis  and  to  make  the  inmates  comfortable  in  clean,  well- 
furnished  rooms.  But  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for  the  systematic 
care  of  the  sick,  for  the  segregation  of  those  with  infectious  or  communicable  dis- 
eases, nor  for  the  protection  of  the  well  inmates  from  the  sick  ones.  The  two 
wards  used  for  the  sick  are  not  sufficiently  separated  from  the  other  wards.  Tuber- 
culous inmates  are  not  separated  from  other  inmates  nor  are  the  rooms  fumigated 
after  use  by  tuberculous  patients. 

The  question  of  the  care  of  the  sick  as  a distinct  part  of  the  almshouse  man- 
agement has  apparently  been  completely  overlooked  by  the  county  officials.  The 
improving  of  the  farm  land,  and  the  installing  of  the  best  farm  equipment  have 
evidently  been  the  important  considerations  and  the  splendid  farm  shows  the 
scientific  care  that  has  been  put  into  it.  The  comfort  of  the  inmates,  their  food 
and  clothing,  have  also  been  important  considerations,  as  is  shown  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rooms  and  the  testimony  of  the  inmates. 

But  the  fact  that  a population  of  135  persons  makes  absolutely  necessary  a 
distinct  hospital  department  has  been  ignored. 

The  old  insane  department  could  be,  at  small  expense,  fitted  up  for  a hospital. 
While  it  is  too  close  to  the  other  buildings  for  use  in  contagious  cases  or  for 
tuberculosis  patients,  it  could  be  made  into  a general  hospital  for  the^  almshouse. 
The  wards  now  used  in  the  main  building  for  the  sick  are  more  than  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  inmates  who  live  in  the  other  buildings. 


KANE  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  August  10,  1915.  Sheriff,  B.  E.  Richardson. 

The  Kane  County  jail  is  a three-story  brick  building  in  the  courthouse  yard 
at  Geneva. 

The  jailer’s  family  lives  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  The  jail  offices 
and  one  jail  room  are  on  the  first  floor. 

The  jail  room  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  building.  There  are  four  windows 
on  each  of  two  sides  and  two  windows  on  a third  side. 
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The  cage  is  painted  a light  gray.  There  are  four  cells  on  each  side  of  a 
jorridor.  There  is  one  bath  cell.  The  cells  are  furnished  with  canvas  ham- 
nocks  and  blankets.  Each  cell  has  three  hammocks  and  when  the  jail  is 
crowded  it  is  necessary  to  hang  four  hammocks  in  a cell.  The  toilet  and  stand 
ire  in  the  bath  cell.  The  men  are  locked  in  their  cells  at  night  and  have  no 
iccess  to  the  toilet  until  morning.  Tin  night  buckets  are  provided. 

The  backs  of  the  cells  are  barred  and  the  cage  is  so  placed  that  the  air 
currents  pass  into  the  cells. 

The  juvenile  department  and  one  department  for  men  is  on  the  second  floor. 
The  men’s  room  is  similar  to  the  one  on  the  first  floor,  but  is  lighter  and  better 
/entilated,  as  it  has  double  the  number  of  windows. 

There  are  two  departments  for  juveniles,  each  containing  two  cells,  a bath- 
room and  a large  general  room.  One  department  is  used  for  the  trusties. 

There  were  34  men  and  4 women  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

'The  women  are  kept  on  the  third  floor.  There  were  two  white  women  and 
;wo  colored.  The  women’s  section  is  two  large  rooms,  each  with  a toilet  and  a 
stand.  The  rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  women  are  given  cots 
yith  good  mattresses.  Bathtubs  are  not  provided  for  the  women. 

The  county  provides  underclothing  and  separate  towels  for  the  prisoners. 
The  prisoners  do  their  own  washing. 

There  is  a “kangaroo  court.” 

The  sheriff  receives  50  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner.  He  is 
allowed  $3,000  a year  for  deputy  hire,  and  from  this  amount  he  pays  the  jailers. 

The  meal  served  the  prisoners  on  the  day  of  inspection  was  an  appetizing 
Dne,  well  cooked,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it. 

The  jail  cost  is  not  listed  separately  from  the  sheriff’s  other  accounts  and 
the  cost  of  the  jail  could  not  be  ascertained.  The  jail  appropriation  is  included 
with  the  fees  for  people’s  cases. 

KANE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence — men ; 

August  15,  vagabond — 2 — 30  days;  August  7,  vagabond — 1 — 30  days;  August 
1,  disorderly — 1 — 25  days;  August  5,  disorderly — 1 — 25  days;  July  31,  vagabond 
— 1 — 60  days;  disorderly — 1 — 62  daj^s  ; July  29,  vagabond — 1 — 30  days;  July  24, 
vagabond — 1 — 60  days;  disorderly — 1 — 41  days;  July  24,  vagabond — 1 — 50  days; 
lisorderly — 1-— 200  days;  July  18,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1 — 78  days;  April  28, 
larceny — 1 — 120  days;  February  18,  wife  abandonment — 1 — 6 months;  February 
16,  forgery — 1 — 90  days  ; February  7,  larceny — 1 — 6 months. 

Serving  sentence — women  : 

August  5,  disorderly  conduct — 2 — 30  days;  July  24,  disorderly  conduct — 2 — 
120  days. 

Awaiting  trial; 

August  5,  assault  to  murder — 1;  July  27,  attempt  to  rape — 1;  July  20,  lar- 
ceny— 1;  July  10,  confidence  game — 1;  July  7,  assault  to  murder — 1;  July  6, 
attempt  to  rape — 1;  June  28,  larceny — 1;  June  16,  assault  with  deadly  weapon 
— 1;  June  1,  confidence  game — 1;  burglary  and  larceny — 2;  June  8,  incest — 1; 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses — 1;  May  24,  burglary  and  larceny — 1; 
May  19,  robbery — 2;  February  18,  forgery — 1. 


KANE  COXTNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEl'. 

The  42  supervisors  of  Kane  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
respective  townships.  There  are  no  appointed  overseers.  George  F.  Sills  is 
supervisor  for  Elgin  and  John  Jameson  is  supervisor  for  Aurora.  These  officials 
cooperate  well  with  the  private  relief  agencies  in  the  two  cities.  Both  Mr.  Sills 
aind  Mr.  Jameson  keep  detailed  records  of  relief.  An  excellent  policy  of  con- 
structive aid  is  carried  out  by  the  supervisors  and  especial  efforts  are  made 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  family  instead  of  to  pauperization.  Work  is 
secured  wherever  possible.  The  pay  of  the  supervisors  for  their  work  as  over- 
seers is  $2  per  day. 

Miss  Louise  Wilcox  is  probation  officer  for  the  city  of  Elgin  and  Mrs. 
Lillian  E.  Holzbach  is  the  officer  for  Aurora.  C.  B.  Hazelhurst  is  Circuit  Court 
probation  officer. 

Thirty  mothers  receive  pensions  for  90  children.  The  amounts  vary  from 
$5  a month  to  $30.  Fifty-three  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $50  a year  each. 

Quarterly  statements  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  are  made  and 
annual  statements,  made  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
present  comparisons  of  expenditures  with  the  previous  year. 

For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1915,  the  expenditure  for  pauper  relief,  includ- 
ing the  pay  of  the  physicians  in  the  different  townships,  was  $36,034.24;  for 
the  almshouse,  $17,152.34;  for  the  blind,  $7,768.50;  for  old  soldiers,  $2,789.10. 
A special  committee  is  appointed  for  the  relief  of  old  soldiers  and  their  families. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  For  the  county  home,  $24,- 
000;  pauper  claims,  $45,000;  soldier  claims,  $4,200;  blind  pensions,  $9,000. 

ELGIN. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Elgin  was  organized  three  years  ago.  The  asso- 
ciation gives  no  direct  relief.  The  objects  are  the  investigation  of  conditions 
among  the  poor  of  the  city  and  the  giving  of  aid  without  duplication. 
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Forty  organizations  of  Elgin  are  members  of  the  association.  The  secretarjj 
investigates  all  applications  for  aid  and  reports  the  cases  investigated,  witl; 
recommendations  concerning  character  and  amount  of  aid,  to  the  organizations 
which  she  thinks  best  suited  to  take  care  of  the  cases. 

The  executive  committee  reports  quarterly  to  the  advisory  board,  which  isj 
made  up  of  delegates  from  all  affiliated  organizations. 

The  only  officers,  besides  the  executive  and  advisory  board,  are  the  treas-l 
urer,  Mr.  E.  F.  Mann,  and  the  secretary.  Miss  Alice  Harris. 

The  affiliated  organizations  are  the  Elks,  Riverside  Club,  Woman’s  Club 
Home  Protective  Association,  Masons,  Court  of  Honor,  Fideliter,  Freija  Society  ^ 
Travelers’  Class,  Every  Wednesday  Club,  Thimble  Club,  Mathean  Literary  So- 
ciety, Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  T.  W.  C.  A.,  Equal  Suffrage  Club, 
Donor  Club,  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Bridgette  Club,  Press  Club 
Art  Study  Club,  Mothers’  Club,  Sororian  Society  and  various  church  organiza- 
tions. I 

C.  C.  C.  CIRCLE.  ‘ 

The  C.  C.  C.  Circle  is  a Catholic  organization  which  investigates  reports  of 
persons  needing  relief  and  administers  aid.  It  is  one  of  the  few  organizations 
not  affiliated  with  the  Associated  Charities. 

THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

The  Humane  Society  recently  organized  an  auxiliary  of  1,000  members,  In- 
cluding the  school  children  of  the  city.  The  auxiliary  organization  is  divided 
into  groups  known  as  bands  of  mercy.  The  members  do  police  work  and  investi- 
gate and  report  ajl  cases  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Mr.  E.  F.  Mann  is  president  of 
the  society. 

LARKIN  HOME. 

The  Larkin  Home  for  Children  is  supported  by  donations  from  the  citizens 
of  Elgin.  The  new  building  was  erected  three  years  ago  at  a cost  of  $30,000. 
The  building  is  a beautiful,  homelike  structure  in  the  city  of  Elgin.  The 
grounds  are  spacious  and  perfectly  kept.  The  house  is  handsomely  furnished. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  the  home  is  30.  At  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion, there  were  9 children  committed  by  the  County  Court.  The  children  were 
well  dressed,  although  their  clothing  was  inexpensive  and  substanial.  They 
were  a bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked,  happy  band  of  little  folks.  The  home  places 
children  in  private  families  when  the  directors  think  the  care  given  by  the 
families  will  be  the  best  for  the  children.  Children  whose  parents  are  tempo- 
rarily out  of  employment,  separated  or  unable  for  other  reasons  to  care  properly 
for  them  are  admitted. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  institution  is  approximately  $5,000  a year. 

A medical  staff  of  five  physicians  of  Elgin  looks  after  the  health  of  the 
children  without  remuneration.  No  child  is  admitted  until  the  physical  exam- 
ination shows  that  it  is  not  suffering  from  a contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
and  every  child  is  vaccinated  when  it  enters.  Eyes,  ears,  noses,  throats  and 
teeth  are  looked  after  by  the  staff.  Dr.  A.  L.  Mann  is  the  chief  of  staff. 

The  home  is  managed  by  a board  of  thirty  women.  Mrs.  Charles  Kerber 
is  president  of  the  board. 

A CLUB^S  HOSPITAL. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  only  federated  woman’s  club  in  the  United 
States  to  own  and  operate  a hospital  belongs  to  the  Elgin  Woman’s  Club.  The 
Sherman  Hospital  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Elgin  Woman’s  Club  as  a char- 
ity institution.  The  building  is  a handsome  three-story  brick  structure  with  a 
capacity  of  60  beds.  The  appointments  are  thoroughly  modern. 

Any  person,  requiring  hospital  treatment,  unable  to  pay  for  it,  whose 
admission  is  recommended  by  a competent  person,  is  admitted  to  the  hospital. 
Pay  patients  are  received  and  the  county  pays  for  the  care  of  persons  sent  by 
the  supervisors’  orders.  A training  school  for  nurses  is  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hospital. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  county  and  the  amounts  received  from  the! 
pay  patients  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  institution.  The  deficit  is  made! 
up  through  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Club.  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Hollenbeak  Is 
president  of  the  club. 

ST.  JOSEPHUS  HOSPITAL. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  is  managed  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  No  poor  person  is  refused  admission.  Sick  persons  sent  by  the  county 
are  cared  for  at  county  expense. 

anti-tuberculosis  league. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  employs  a visiting  nurse.  Miss  Evelyn  Dike. 
The  nurse’s  work  includes  bedside-care  of  very  ill  persons  and  instructions  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  home  and  in  the  improvement  of  home  sanitary 
conditions. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Mann  is  president  of  the  association. 

THE  SCHOOL  NURSE. 

The  Elgin  Board  of  Education  employs  a nurse  for  the  city  schools.  Miss 
Florence  Teal  has  been  the  nurse  for  two  years  and  has  been  reengaged  for 
the  coming  year. 
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AURORA. 


COOPERATION  NEEDED. 

many  relief  org-anizations  of  Aurora  there  is  great  need  of 
cooperatio^  Each  organization  is  well  operated  bv  skilled  and  enthusiastic 
workers  The  expenditure  of  money  is  large.  But  th^e  lack  of  geneS  coonera 
hon  between  agencies  must  necessarily  result  in  duplication  of  ?ehtf  ?n  OJm 
flict  of  methods  and  in  waste  of  both  money  and  labor.  ’ 

o central  bureau  from  which  each  agency  could  radiate  would  nroduce 

^o-^l-service 

CHARITY  COUNCIL. 

Sded  ‘“"d  of  One  hundred  sev4tSn  Sl?es  weTe 

workers.  Each  ward  in  the  citv  is  divider! 
1 i'-  Pn^irman  for  each  district.  Cases  of  destitution  a?e 

Oa^fOfl  worker  o^fthTOlOtnOf^^  entrusted  to  the 

ie  renewal  leo®retl??:=""Majfe?S^fS\r°^^^ 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  SOCIETY. 

M -HHfoklsr"-”  ri?sSU^^lrsS‘ndS'-?l  p^^bJ^e-LATTn 


Instructive  calls  to  homes.  . . . 

Calls  for  cooperation 

Calls  on  physicians 

Letters  written  for  patients 

and  society  

Articles  and  notices  for  daily 

papers  

Calls  at  our  offices 

Cases  referred  to  physicians 

for  diagnosis  

Cases  referred  to  city  or 

county  health  officer 

Families  examined  after  ex- 
posure to  tbc 

Patients  placed  in  sanitoria.  . 
Patients  sent  to  county  home. 

Sputum  examinations 

Fumigations  

Sanitary  inspections ! ! .’ 


311 

1,245 

371 

726 

130 

243 

29 

19 

5 

2 

7 

18 

26 

26 


3,560 

22 


Visits  to  suspicious  cases 

Cases  pronounced  not  tubercu- 
lar after  diag •.  . . 

Cards  on  symptoms  distributed 

m shops,  etc 

Slides  shown  in  moving  pic- 
ture theaters  

Talks  in  churches  and  schools 

by  doctors  

Talks  on  the  work  in  Aurora, 

by  the  nurse 

Meetings  on  welfare  and  tuber- 
culosis work  attended  by 

nurse  

Special  diets  given . ’ ’ .Over  950 

■KT  Qts.  milk. 

New  cases  43 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis. . . ! 39 

Help  from  the  county 577  00 
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Local  situation  at  the  present  time: 

Of  kn?;’ni;^!:rcast*“  101 

'dumber  of  known  advanced  cases 

N^umber  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  known  to  'the  'society  'in’  1914'. '. '. ' 39 


Dehit. 


treasurer’s  report. 


Salary  of  nurse  and  Incidental 

^ expenses  $1,214  96 

special  diet  expenditures 51  48 

.ash  on  hand 13  55 


Credit. 


Balance,  1914  5 73  gj 

Red  Cross  seal  sales 562  70 

Memberships,  1914  300  00 

Donations  133  gg 

Cash,  Aurora  National  Bank'.  ’ 220  00 


Til®}  n,289  99  Total  {1,289  99 

-.moj!lt‘orp?lntlng!'’®“  suPPUes,  and  a small 

JUVENILE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

tatemenL^'^^^^^^  Protective  Association  announces  its  purposes  in  the  following 

juvenile  Protective  Association  is  organized  to  promote  the 
-elfare  of  children  in  Aurora  in  every  legitimate  manner.  It  aims  to  suppress  all 
f the  proper  development  of  children;  to  promote  the  study 
f narkci^  nUiv^A’if  CT^  a permanent  public  sentiment  for  the  establishment 
f parks,  playgrounds,  social  centers,  etc,;  to  secure  homes  for  homeless  children 
Juvenile  Court  and  all  other  child-helping  agencies  It 
) .conserves  the  interest  of  the  child  and  aims,  therefore! 

) cooperate  with  the  home  in  all  ways. 

—12  I Q 
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Its  Accomplishments— First,  it  has  organized  on  a practical  working  basis, 
secured  a responsible  backing  and  has  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois 
Second  it  has  provided  a home  to  be  used  temporarily  by  children  detained  by 
the  Juvenile  Court  until  they  can  be  permanently  located.  Such  children  formerly 
had  to  be  kept  in  the  city  jail.  Third,  it  has  engaged  the  services  of  a trained 
social  worker  who  cooperates  with  parents  and  who  has  already  found  means  of 
keeping  several  families  together  and  has  found  hornes  for  several  orphan  children. 

^M^s  Pearle  Dienst  is  the  officer  for  the  association.  Miss  Dienst  s report  for 
the  six  months  ending  June  1,  1915,  shows  the  wide  scope  of  the  activities  of  the 
association. 
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Number  of  active  cases Xi 

Number  of  cases  closed „o2 

Total  number  of  visits  made 

Visits  to  families 

Visits  for  information  or  cooperation 

Office  appointments  and  visitors 

Visits  to  moving-picture  houses L 

Specific  complaints  laid  before  the  proper  managements ^ 

Children  placed  in  families  or  institutions 

Children  cared  for  in  detention  home 

Of  these  22,  14  were  dependents  and  of  these  14,  11  have  been  returned  to 
guardians  or  placed  in  homes  and  institutions.  Two  children  received  special  care 
and  diet.  One  runaway  was  returned  to  the  institution. 

Cases  closed  in  court  ^ 

Cases  pendifig  in  court 

Of  the  cases  closed  in  court,  four  were  Placed  in  the  Lincoln  f 
Colony,  one,  an  infant,  was  legally  adopted  and  one  placed  in  a home  in  Iowa 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Illinois  Children  s Horne  and  Aid  Society.  _ 

One  case  was  brought  into  the  Probate  Court  and  a guardian  was  appointed. 
In  this  case  it  took  four  months  of  constant  effort  to  secure  $350  from  an  insur- 


ance legacy  left  by  the  deceased  mother  of  the  girl.  

Special  funds  raised  for  particular  purposes  such  as  rent,  special  board,  cloth- 


“wo'chMlef  have  received  special  hospital  care  a^nd  two  fecial  boarding 
Of  nine  illegitimate  infants,  three  were  adopted ; six  were  left  with  their 

mothers  after  proper  support  had  been  obtained  from  took  nlace 

In  eight  cases  of  desertion,  two  were  prosecuted.  Three  desertions  took  place 
in  other  cities.  One  mother  returned  and  became  reconciled 

two  have  completely  disappeared.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  s attorney, 
the  pension  ?or  ?n?  widow  with  three  children  under  the  age  of  7 was  increased 

from  $H ^ home,  maintained  by  the  association,  is  a 

comfortably  furnished.  The  home  was  established  in  March  1914.  Eighty  children 
have  been  ^cared  for  in  the  home  since  its  organization.  The  association  is  sup- 
ported by  dues  of  members  and  by  contributions.  The  approximate  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  home  for  a year  is  $3,000. 


aurora’s  policewoman. 

Miss  Anne  Forsyth  is  policewoman  of  Aurora.  Her  report  for  the  year  ending 
February  1,  1915,  shows  the  correctional  and  preventive  work  accomplished. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

Total  number  cases  handled  i ’ 1 i 

Cases  on  which  extensive  work  was  done  and  record  kept 


Total  number  visits  made  for  police  service  

Total  number  visits  made  for  information  270 

Total  number  visits  made  for  cooperation  ^^2 

Number  delinquent  girls  handled 

Number  delinquent  boys  handled  221 

Number  children  dependent  or  involved  in  police  cases ^2 

Number  women  handled 37 

Number  men  handled  45 

Children  taken  from  guardian  or  parent  . . . . 

Children  taken  from  guardian  or  parent  at  his  request^^^.^^^ ^ 

Children  taken  from  guardian  or  parent  by  court  proceedings  ••••••'■■  I ‘ 1 

Slnors  in  jS?  (mSofs  handled  by  other  members  of  police  department  not 

included)  81 

Public  dances  visited 53 

Moving-picture  shows  visited 74 

Nights  spent  on  street 507 

Callers  received  in  office I45 

Letters  written  ’ " 33 

Cwfd«™toLn°"hom?  frim  'down  Vown'  sireets  (some  'iliildren'  were  'repeateis 

and  were  counted  more  than  once)  • • •;••••'  ‘ ‘y  ’ nro 

Boys  removed  from  news-stands  because  of  youth  (many  of  these  are 

repeaters ) 6 

Homes  found  for  dependent  children I3 

Arrests  made  n 

Court  hearings  attended  (from  August)  

Bastardy  cases  (from  August)  


27 


31 
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life  and  child  abandonment  and  nonsupport  cases 21 

lil  cases  34 

ays  out  of  town  on  cases I5 

iquor  and  drug  cure  arranged  for 3 


SCHOOL  nurse’s  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  school  nurse,  Miss  Amy  F.  Lowe,  R.  N.,  for  the  school  year 
)14-1915,  shows  the  physical  condition  of  the  school  children,  the  results  of  the 
^ntal  exaininations  and  a g'eneral  outline  of  the  school  nurse's  activities  The 
jrse’s  work  is  confined  to  the  East  Side  schools  of  Aurora. 

Physical  Condition. 

Number  of  children  found  with  the  following  defects ; 


Boys.  Girls. 


'■es  34 

a,sal  breathing  16 

'nsils  35 

^es,  throat 3 

ir,  nose,  throat,  other  de- 
fects   1 

)se,  throat 1 

)se,  throat,  other  defects.  . . 31 

;aring  3' 

ands  of  neck 70 

jrvous  3 

iroat  and  glands  of  neck, . . 60 


59 


^ Boys.  Girls. 

General  condition  poor 15  9 

Hearing  and  throat 

Orthopedic  

Deaf  mutes 

Goiter  

Subnormal  


1 

4 

7 

1 

12 


Number  defective  297 

Number  not  defective 147 


5 

5 

5 

8 

2 

279 

135 


Total  examined  858 


Contagious  diseases : 


sasles  198 

imps  5 

icken  pox 27 


Whooping  cough  ....  31 


Scarlet  fever  i 

Diphtheria  23 


Dental  Examinations. 


Impetigo  3 

Pink  eye 59 

Pediculosis  37 


School. 

Condition  of 
mouth. 

Use  tooth 
brush. 

Teeth  filled. 

Malocclusion. 

1 Palatal 

defects.  1 

Perm.teeth 

defects. 

Perm, 
teeth  0.  k. 

Number 

examined. 

Total 

number 

examined. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

rh 

154 

45 

5 

130 

96 

4 

58 

59 

36 

31 

94 

no 

204 

wer  high 

115 

40 

5 

125 

70 

23 

'i' 

48 

41 

35 

36 

86 

77 

160 

Iter 

242 

152 

24 

233 

64 

36 

103 

75 

123 

117 

226 

192 

418 

ung 

287 

100 

27 

260 

69 

11 

.... 

118 

104 

83 

109 

202 

213 

415 

idy 

214 

122 

30 

188 

37 

20 

64 

58 

123 

120 

187 

178 

365 

rion  Avenue. 

161 

87 

14 

148 

16 

48 

33 

98 

83 

146 

116 

262 

iian  Creek  . . . 

55 

1 

1 

42 

1 

1 

1 

32 

23 

33 

23 

57 

wYork  Street 

78 

15 

2 

74 

2 

1 

1 

3 

45 

46 

46 

49 

95 

Total 

1,306 

562 

108 

1,200 

338 

112 

2 

441 

374 

575 

565 

1,020 

958 

1,976 

The  following  sums  up  the  work  for  the  year : 


its  to  schools 327 

its  to  homes 307 

classified  calls  208 

Taber  of  children  examined 2,980 

;noid  and  tonsil  operations ....  10 

er  operations  7 

;ed  with  glasses 10 

erred  to  family  doctor 39 

erred  to  physician  for  free  ex- 
nination 6 

I THE  CITT  MISSIONARY. 

Twenty  churches  and  the  T.  W.  C.  A.,  of  Aurora  employ  a city  missionary, 
s Easly.  Miss  Easly’s  work  includes  home  visiting,  not  only  of  all  needy 
sons  connected  with  the  churches  but  of  all  whose  cases  are  reported  to  the 
lous  charitable  organizations. 

SOUTH  END  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

The  South  End  Relief  Association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
ly  persons  in  the  south  part  of  Aurora.  Its  activities  have  extended  to  ah 
s of  the  city. 


Referred  to  specialist  for  free  ex- 


amination   12 

Free  dental  work 13 

Free  medicine  ‘ 4 

Referred  to  county  for  help ! 4 

Referred  to  Y.  M.  C.  A T . . . . 3 

Referred  to  Y.  W,  C.  A 2 

Referred  to  policewoman 4 

Talks  in  school  and  to  clubs 52 


THE  HOSPITALS. 

The  three  hospitals,  St.  Charles,  St.  Joseph’s,  and  Aurora,  cooperate  with  the 
f agencies  of  the  city. 
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OLD  LADIES’  HOME. 

The  Old  Ladies’  Home  receives  women  over  65  years  of  age.  The  cost  ol 
admission  is  $500.  For  several  inmates  of  this  home  the  necessary  amounts  have 
been  contributed  by  the  supporters  of  the  institution. 


T.  w.  c.  A. 

The  T.  W.  C.  A.  maintains  a free  employment  bureau.  The  applications  foi 
aid  vary  in  number  from  30  to  80  a month,  and  for  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
applicants,  positions  have  been  found. 

THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Mr.  Charles  Love  is  truant  officer  for  Aurora.  He  also  assists  actively  in  the 
investigations  of  applications  for  relief  which  are  made  to  the  county  officials  anc 
to  the  private  relief  agencies.  Mr.  Love  is  one  of  the  oldest  charity  workers,  ir 
length  of  service,  in  Aurora. 


KANKAKEE  COUNTY  AEMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  July  20,  1915.  Superintendent,  A.  N.  Gathany. 

The  inmates  of  the  Kankakee  County  almshouse  live  in  a three-story  stom 
building  and  a dilapidated  wooden  shed.  The  place  is  in  the  city  of  Kankakee 

The  stone  building  is  high  and  narrow.  It  stands  on  a high,  narrow  founda 
tion.  The  windows  are  narrow  and  very  long.  The  rooms  are  narrow,  with  ver: 
high  ceilings.  In  the  narrowness  and  height  there  is  no  dignity  of  architecture 
The  building  suggests  the  high,  narrow  tombstones  found  in  the  old  cemeteries 

A wide  corridor  extends  the  length  of  the  building  on  each  floor.  On  eacl 
side  of  the  corridor  are  nine  very  small  rooms.  The  ceilings  are  lofty.  Thi 
wood  work  is  massive.  The  long,  narrow  windows  make  the  far  away  ceilinj 
seem  still  farther  away  and  the  great  height  of  the  ceilings  makes  the  tin; 
rooms  seem  even  smaller  than  they  are. 

The  high  ceiling  of  the  wide  corridor  and  the  massive  woodwork,  suggestiv 
of  a wealthy  institution  or  a costly  home,  are  a sad  mockery  in  this  almshous 
and  cruelly  accentuate  the  desolation  and  poverty  of  the  place. 

The  air  of  the  vast  hall  is  heavy  with  bad  odors.  The  long,  narrow  win 
dows  are  brown  with  dirt.  In  each  tiny  room  is  a small  iron  bed  and  a fei; 
broken  sticks  of  furniture.  The  bedclothes  are  dark  and  grimy.  The  odors  o 
human  filth  and  vermin  All  the  small  rooms  and  the  great  hall.  There  is  a bath 
room  at  one  end  of  the  hall  on  the  first  and  second  floors. 

The  men’s  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  women’s  are  on  the  second. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall  on  the  women’s  floor  was  a bed  in  which  lay  a par 
alyzed  and  entirely  helpless  woman.  Another  inmate  was  bathing  her.  Th 
helpless  woman  requires  constant  changing  and  bathing  and  the  only  care  give: 
her  is  given  by  the  inmate. 

The  women’s  bathroom  smelled  vile.  The  tub  was  of  zinc  and  was  blae 
and  discolored. 

The  third  floor  was  not  in  use  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Inmates  are  kep 
on  this  floor  only  when  the  other  rooms  are  crowded. 

In  the  basement  are  the  laundry,  furnace  and  storerooms.  The  old  ston 
floors  in  the  basement  were  cracked  and  in  places  were  very  wet. 

This  building  was  formerly  an  insane  ward  and  in  many  of  the  rooms  th 
heavy  screens  have  been  left. 

The  stone  building  is  connected  with  the  superintendent’s  house  by.  a cov 
ered  passage.  The  passage  leads  from  the  basement  of  the  stone  house. 

The  inmates’  dining-room  is  in  the  superintendent’s  house.  To  reach  it  th 
inmates  of  the  stone  house  must  take  a long  journey  down  steep  stairs  an 
through  the  passage.  A sick  'or  crippled  person  must  And  the  journey  a har 
and  weary  one. 

The  superintendent’s  house  stands  between  the  stone  building  and  th 
wooden  shed,  which  is  occupied  by  14  men. 

This  shed  was  evidently  put  together  for  a building  long  ago.  There  ai 
new  screens  at  the  windows.  The  interior  of  the  building  has  recently  bee 
whitewashed.  There  are  six  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  rooms  ramble  uncej 
tainly  over  the  ground.  Two  of  them  are  as  small  and  dark  as  prison  cell 
The  beds  are  wooden,  the  bedclothing  worn,  the  chairs  broken.  The  toilet  facil 
ties  are  buckets  and  tin  pans.  The  windows  are  covered  with  dust. 

In  one  room  an  inmate  was  shaving  another  with  a pair  of  scissors. 

On  the  second  floor  are  three  rooms  with  low  ceilings.  The  heat  of  tl 
upstairs  rooms  was  stifling. 

There  were  6 women  and  28  men  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time  of  inspectio 
The  clothing  of  the  men  and  women  was  very  ragged  and  dirty. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $100  a month.  Forty-five  dolla 
a month  is  allowed  for  women’s  help.  At  present  only  one  woman  is  employe 

There  are  43  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  not  very  productiv 
There  are  12  acres  of  oats,  14  of  corn,  5 of  millet  and  of  garden. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  last  year  was  $4,708.49.  The  sa 
of  produce  was  $23.50,  making  the  net  cost  $4,684.99.  The  per  capita  week 
cost  for  each  inmate  was  $2.33.  The  township  pays  for  the  maintenance  of  t 
persons  they  send  to  the  almshouse.  The  inventory  stated  the  value  of  equi 
ment  to  be  $5,429.92. 

The  stone  building  could  be  remodeled  and  made  into  a comfortable  a: 
sanitary  home.  The  wooden  shed  should  be  torn  down.  A thorough  hous 
cleaning,  fumigation  and  refurnishing  of  the  buildings  are  greatly  needed. 
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The  inmates  are  not  able  to  do  very  much  work,  and  until  more  help  is 
employed  the  place  will  not  be  clean  enough  for  men  and  women  to  live  in. 
With  but  one  servant  employed  and  with  no  established  system  of  cleaning,  the 
buildings  can  not  be  sanitary  or  habitable. 


KANKAKEE  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  July  20,  1916.  Sheriff,  Albert  C.  Bothfuhr. 

The  Kankakee  jail  stands  next  to  the  post  office  and  across  the  street  from 
the  courthouse,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residence  sections  of  Kankakee. 
The  building  is  a handsome,  two-story  brick  structure,  with  the  sheriff’s  rooms 
in  the  front.  The  jail  annex  is  three  stories  in  height. 

The  jail  room  on  the  first  floor  has  three  windows  on  each  of  two  sides  and 
one  on  one  side.  The  cage  has  eight  cells  and  a wide  corridor.  One  of  the  cells 
is  a bath  cell.  The  backs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  Each  cell  has  an  iron  wall 
cot,  with  thick  mattress,  blankets,  pillows  and  white  pillowcases.  There  is  a 
ventilated  box  in  each  cell  for  the  night  bucket.  The  ironwork  has  been  painted 
gray.  The  room  is  dark. 

The  main  jail  on  the  second  floor  is  like  the  one  on  the  first.  The  women’s 
section  has  one  cell  and  a bathroom.  The  section  for  boys  is  similar  to  the  one 
for  women. 

On  the  third  floor  are  two  jail  rooms  with  toilet  and  bathroom. 

The  jail  was  very  clean.  There  were  no  unpleasant  odors.  The  men  take 
the  greatest  pride  in  the  cleanliness  of  their  cells.  No  man  is  permitted  to  go 
unshaven.  Baths  are  taken  frequently.  Extra  clothing  is  furnished  by  the 
county.  There  are  plenty  of  towels,  soap  and  hot  water. 

There  is  a kangaroo  court,  but  money  fines  are  not  imposed  and  corporal 
punishment  is  not  inflicted. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  every  one  of  the  21  men  prisoners  wore  a clean 
cotton  shirt.  Each  one  was  clean  shaven  and  his  hair  was  neatly  brushed. 
There  was  not  even  a stray  match  visible  on  the  well-swept  floors  nor  a trace 
of  dust  on  the  well-scrubbed  and  polished  windows.  The  inspector’s  visit  was 
entirely  unexpected.  The  sheriff  and  the  jailer  said  the  men  keep  the  jail  in 
perfect  order  and  are  particular  about  their  own  appearance. 

“We  have  to  keep  things  in  good  shape  around  here,’’  the  men  said,  “in 
order  to  live  up  to  our  sheriff  and  our  jailer.  We  get  the  squarest  treatment 
that  a bunch  of  fellows  could  possibly  get.  When  the  sheriff  treats  you  like 
men,  and  not  like  dirty  dogs,  you’ll  try  to  act  like  men,  unless  you  happen  to 
be  dirty  dogs,  as  none, of  us  ain’t.’’ 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  allowance  of  60  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner.  The  jailer  receives  $75  a month.  He  has  been  here  9 years. 


KANKAKEE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  JULY  20,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

July  20,  embezzlement — 1 ; burglary — 1 ; July  3,  burglary — 2 ; keeping  dis- 
orderly house — 1 ; June  3,  burglary — 1 ; May  25,  confidence  game — 1 ; May  13, 
larceny — 2 ; May  6,  rape — 1. 

Awaiting  trial — women : 

July  3,  keeping  a disorderly  house — 1. 

Serving  sentence : 

June  26,  petty  larceny — 1 — 15  days;  July  16,  petty  larceny — 1 — 30  days — 
(18  years  old)  ; July  13,  assault — 1 — 15  days;  July  20,  selling  liquor — 1 — 30  days; 
June  23,  petty  larceny — 1 — 60  days;  April  27,  petty  larceny — 1 — 90  days;  February 
! 24,  larceny — 1 — 90  days  and  costs;  larceny — 1 — 6 months;  February  8,  assault  to 
! murder — 1 — 1 year ; February  4,  contributing  to  delinquency  of  child — 1 ; February 
* 14,  1914,  aiding  a murderer  to  escape — 1 — 18  months  in  jail, 
j [Can  person  be  sentenced  on  one  count  to  more  than  a year?] 


KANKAKEE  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

The  poor  of  Kankakee  County  are  relieved  by  the  townships  except  the  tran- 
sient poor.  Tramps  and  wayfarers  of  all  sorts  are  aided  through  the  county. 

The  townships  pay  for.  their  inmates  of  the  almshouse. 

’Phe  county  pays  a physician  $300  a year  for  attendance  at  the  jail  and  alms- 
house and  on  the  transient  poor. 

Three  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  with  6 children  receives  $30  a month, 
one  with  7 receives  $35  and  one  with  3 receives  $15. 

Ten  dependent  children  are  cared  for  at  county  expense  in  different 
institutions. 

J.  P.  Boffum  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  relief  work  of  the  city  of  Kankakee  and  the  Juvenile  Court  work  are 
in  charge  of  Miss  Martha  Hutton.  Miss  Hutton  is  the  overseer  of  the  poor 


j for  Kankakee  Township,  truant  officer  for  the  board  of  education,  superintendent 
? of  the  Associated  Charities  and  county  probation  officer. 

Miss  Hutton  has  been  in  charge  of  the  relief  work  of  Kankakee  for  sixteen 
i years.  She  has  one  paid  assistant. 
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On  account  of  the  closed  factories,  the  need  for  relief  in  Kankakee  the 
last  year  has  been  unusually  great.  Three  thousand  dollars  for  relief  was 
expended  by  Kankakee  Township.  This  amount  did  not  include  relief  to  tramps. 
The  Associated  Charities  expended  $1,000  in  money  and  gave  away  1,000  gar- 
ments besides  240  pairs  of  hose  contributed  by  a knitting  factory.  A prominent 
business  man  of  Kankakee  contracted  with  milk  dealers  and  bakers  to  fur- 
nish to  the  poor  of  Kankakee  bread  at  two  cents  a loaf  and  milk  at  two 
cents  a quart.  Tickets  for  bread  and  milk  were  furnished  through  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  The  cost  to  the  man  providing  bread  and  milk  to  the  poor  at 
these  prices  was  $1,000. 

J.  P.  Boffum,  Circuit  Court  Probation  Officer,  report  from  Kankakee  County: 

“Since  I became  probation  officer,  July  1,  1912,  I have  had  50  men  and 
1 woman  paroled  to  me.  Of  these,  35  either  have  already  served  their  terms 
creditably  and  have  been  released  or  are  doing  well  and  reporting  to  me 
regularly.  Of  the  51,  1 committed  suicide  while  under  parole,  1 served  a year 
in  Joliet,  3 are  now  or  have  been  in  Pontiac,  1 was  sentenced  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  Chicago,  2 served  terms  in  jail  and  8 disappeared  and  could  not 
be  located.  This  makes  16  cases  out  of  51  in  which  parole  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  wisest  course. 

“But  in  most  of  these  16  cases  which  have  not  made  good,  the  probationers 
lived  outside  of  the  county  or  in  another  state.  My  opinion  is  that  in  cases  | 
where  the  one  paroled  lives  in  the  county,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  live  up  to  | 
the  obligations  of  his  parole  than  when  he  lives  farther  away.  For  persons  f 
living  outside  the  county,  the  probation  law  has  little  real  value. 

“Of  the  21  placed  on  probation  in  the  last  year,  all  but  two  are  making  i 
favorable  reports.  These  two  boys,  both  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  have 
been  delinquents  since  they  were  old  enough  to  steal  and  disobey  the  laws.  It 
is  my  opinion  and  that  of  some  of  the  attorneys  having  the  knowledge  of  the  j 
cases  that  the  proper  place  for  these  boys  is  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

“I  make  an  effort  to  get  employment  for  my  men  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  something  to  do.  Some  have  first-class  positions.  One  is  section  foreman 
drawing  a good  salary  and  is  paying  off  his  debts.  One  is  clerk  in  the  county 
treasurer’s  office.  One  is  doing  electrical  work  in  Minneapolis.  One  is  in  charge  | 
of  the  block  or  signal  system  on  the  C.  I.  & S.  R.  R.  Many  are  working  on  farms  | 
in  or  about  the  county.  | 

“I  have  one  woman  under  my  supervision,  convicted  of  embezzlement.  Most 
of  those  who  have  been  paroled  were  convicted  of  larceny.  1] 

“The  court  is  now  more  careful  to  parole  only  those  who  live  in  this  county  U 
and  we  find  that  the  probation  law  seems  of  much  more  benefit  than  when  no  I 
discrimination  in  this  respect  was  attempted.  1 believe  that  95  per  cent  of  those  I 
under  my  supervision  this  year  will  make  good.”  I 


KEITDAIiIk  COUNTY  JAIU. 

Inspected  August  13,  1915,  Sheriff,  S.  Normandin, 

The  Kendall  County  ]ail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  two-story  brick  resi- 
dence across  the  street  from  the  courthouse. 

There  is  one  room  for  men  on  the  first  floor  and  a department  for  women 
and  children  on  the  second. 

The  men’s  jail  is  a large  square  room  with  a high  ceiling.  There  are  two 
large  windows  on  each  of  two  sides.  The  cage  contains  a corridor  and  two  cells. 
The  corridor  and  the  backs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  The  toilet  and  stand  are  in 
the  corridor.  There  are  hammocks  with  blankets  in  the  cell,  A bathtub  is  in 
the  jail  room. 

At  the  time  of  inspection,  there  was  one  prisoner.  He  was  serving  a sen- 
tence of  ,10  months  for  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a child. 

The  department  for  women  and  children  consists  of  two  small,  light  cells 
on  the  second  floor.  The  cells  are  next  to  the  windows  and  are  light  and  well 
ventilated.  There  is  a toilet  and  a stand  in  each. 

The  jail  is  light,  clean  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  entirely  too  small  for  more 
than  four  prisoners.  Separation  of  different  classes  of  offenders  is  impossible. 
As  there  are  never  more  than  three  or  four  prisoners  in  the  jail,  the  lack  of 
means  of  separation  of  different  classes  is  not  the  serious  danger  that  it  would 
be  if  larger  numbers  were  held.  The  jail  was  in  excellent  sanitary  condition. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  75  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner 
and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each.  This  is  his  third  term  of 
service. 

KENDALL  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence: 

February,  contributing  to  delinquency  of  a child — 1 — 10  months. 


KENDAI.I.  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

“Kendall  County  has  no  almshouse,”  said  a Kendall  County  official,  “We  do 
not  need  one.  We  have  no  poor  in  Kendall  County.  You  will  find,’’  he  continued, 
“that  none  of  the  small  counties  of  Illinois  have  almshouses.  They  do  not  need 
them  and  do  not  have  them.  Only  the  large  counties  have  them.” 

Kendall  County  is  the  only  county  in  Illinois  which  has  not  an  almshouse. 
It  is  not  the  smallest  county  in  the  State  either  in  acreage  or  population.  In 
acreage  there  are  12  smaller  counties.  In  population  there  are  8 smaller  ones. 
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The  small  population  and  the  acreage  of  Kendall  can  not  be  given  as  the 
reasons  why  the  county  makes  no  provision  for  the  care  of  its  permanent 
dependent  class.  Industrial  conditions  are  not  so  favorable  in  the  county  that  the 
poor  do  not  exist.  The  conditions  in  all  counties  surrounding  Kendall  prove 
that  there  is  a large  dependent  class  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  poor  are  aided  by  the  townships  and  not  by  the  county,  except  in  cases 
coming  under  section  24  of  the  Pauper  Act  and  under  the  Mothers’  Pension  Law. 

An  appropriation  of  $1,200  a year  is  made  “For  paupers  under  section  24  of 
the  Pauper  Act.” 

Section  24  is:  “When  any  nonresident  or  any  person  not  coming  within  the 
definition  of  a pauper  of  any  county  or  town  shall  fall  sick  or  die,  not  having 
money  or  property  to  pay  his  board,  nursing  and  medical  aid  or  burial  expenses, 
the  overseer  or  overseers  of  the  town  or  precinct  in  which  he  may  be,  shall  give 
or  cause  to  be  given  to  him  such  assistance  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper,  or  cause  him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  home,  and  if  he  shall  die  cause  him 
to  be  decently  buried;  and  the  county  shall  pay  the  reasonable  expense  thereof, 
which  expenses  of  board,  nursing,  medical  aid  and  burial  expenses  may  be  recov- 
ered from  the  relatives  of  said  pauper  or  from  the  county  of  which  he  is  a 
resident  in  an  appropriate  action.” 

Four  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  One  mother  with  five  children  receives 
$25  a month;  one  with  one  receives  $15,  one  with  seven  receives  $35,  one  with 
two  receives  $15. 

Mrs.  Ella  D,  Hill  is  probation  officer.  She  receives  per  diem  pay  for  her 
services. 


KNOX  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSI:. 

Inspected  August  3,  1915.  Superintendent,  John  Cooke. 

The  Knox  County  almshouse  has  the  appearance  of  a State  institution  rather 
than  that  of  a county  home.  The  three-story  brick  building  with  four  wings, 
the  wide  lawns  with  a conventional  arrangement  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees 
have  little  resemblance  to  the  traditional  almshouse. 

The  almshouse  is  six  miles  from  Galesburg,  the  county  seat,  and  one  mile 
from  the  yillage  of  Knoxville. 

The  building  is  approached  by  a wide  driveway  shaded  by  many  trees.  The 
grass  is  closely  clipped  from  driveway  to  house.  There  are  many  ornamental 
shrubs,  flowers  and  trees.  The  walks  are  wide. 

The  building  faces  the  south.  The  women  live  in  the  east  wings  and  the 
men  in  the  west.  The  superintendent’s  rooms  and  the  offices  are  in  the  central 
part. 

From  each  side  of  the  central  part  extends  a short  corridor  with  rooms  on 
both  sides.  The  corridor  connects  with  the  main  part  of  the  first  wing,  which 
is  a long,  wide  corridor  with  small  bedrooms  on  each  side.  The  corridor  of  the 
first  wing  extends  north  and  south  and  is  so  wide  that  it  is  used  as  the  chapel 
for  the  religious  services  which  are  held  every  two  weeks.  The  short  corridor 
is  repeated  and  connects  with  another  wing  similar  to  the  first.  The  last  wings 
ire  known  as  the  east  and  west  annexes. 

The  floors  are  hardwood,  highly  polished.  Strips  of  linoleum  are  used  in 
:he  smaller  corridors.  The  walls  are  hard  finished  and  have  the  appearance  of 
laving  been  recently  painted.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
fiectricity.  Each  bedroom  contains  a narrow  bed  and  a chair.  Many  of  the 
leds  are  of  wood.  The  bedclothing  on  all  was  of  good  Quality  and  very  clean, 
^ew  white  spreads  are  used  as  the  old  people  are  permitted  to  lie  on  their  beds 
IS  much  as  they  wish. 

Each  corridor  has  a bathroom,  toilet  room  and  closets. 

The  men’s  and  women’s  dining-rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  three  floors 
ind  the  basement  are  similar  in  plan.  The  rooms  over  the  dining-room  are 
vards. 

The  kitchens  and  storerooms  are  in  the  basement.  The  basement  under  the 
nen’s  wing  is  used  for  the  untidy  men  inmates. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  51  men,  27  women  and  5 children  in 
he  almshouse. 

A colored  woman  is  here  with  three  children.  She  is  suffering  with  tuber- 
culosis. A tent  has  been  erected  in  the  grounds  and  she  is  to  be  moved  into  it. 

A feeble-minded  woman,  aged  32,  who  has  been  here  several  years,  has  a 
laby  girl  14  months  old.  The  child,  one  of  twins,  was  born  here.  The  other 
win  died  at  birth.  The  woman  has  had  five  children.  A servant  in  the  insti- 
ution  was  accused  of  being  the  father  of  the  twins.  The  baby  has  a clubfoot, 
t does  not  appear  to  be  a child  of  normal  intelligence. 

There  is  an  idiotic,  crippled  child  12  years  old.  She  lies  on  a pallet  on  the 
oor.  She  must  be  taken  care  of  as  if  she  were  an  infant.  She  speaks  a few 
yords  but  can  not  utter  sentences. 

The  inmates  are  well  cared  for.  Their  clothing  was  clean.  There  is  a male 
ttendant  for  the  men’s  wing  and  there  are  two  female  attendants  for  the 
mmen. 

The  furnace,  power  plant  and  water  plant  are  in  a detached  brick  building. 

The  barns  and  outbuildings  are  built  on  the  same  large  scale  as  the  main 
l Ouse  and  are  in  the  same  excellent  order. 

Every  device  for  the  saving  of  labor  and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  has 
een  installed. 

Concrete  tombstones  are  being  prepared  for  the  graves.  Each  tombstone  is 
) bear  a number  and  the  number  corresponds  in  the  superintendent’s  books  to 
jie  name  and  history  of  the- person  whose  graves  the  number  marks. 
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There  are  270_acres  of  land  in  the  fa/m-,,The  superinte^^^^ 


-ero1‘7or?,  ?/oWan? 


land  is  in  pasture  and  meadow.  There  is  a herd  of  26 
14  head  of  cattle  and  33  hogs 


S?e°rl»o%the  y-l  Septe.hrh^r^l, 


salaries  of  employees 


physician,  $250 

,p^u5:  repairs  and  — , . . 

The  receipts  were  $3,750.00,  making  a net  cost 


miscellaneous  expenses,  $265;  Vepairs  and  improvements,  $2,027.95; 


gross  cost  of  the  institution  to  be: 
of  superintendent.  $1,000;  salary  of 
$6,875.13;  miscellaneous  expens 
fuel,  $1,495.99.  Total,  $22,541.58 

t 1¥tSS-  "^?s‘“coo\T?ec\ives‘V3"0?  Si‘aTro?‘''rifemant''a3 

laundresses  are  employed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  have  been  here  24  years. 


KNOX  COUNTY  JAII.. 


Inspected  August  3,  1915.  Sheriff,  Frank  H.  Hooker. 


The  Knox  County  jail  is  an  ancient  structure  which,  except  for  the  car< 
^^^®Thf  mairja5?roU'\s'a^?arg^^^^  ?^^^nfer 

hy  „^L^nts"inYo\Ta1J  ie"aS\f?h"l  d^/ a?e%^rSSf?'?Jjl 

The  3aU®roSm!‘/e!rblock  an^Jenihav?  SJ^painted  white  with  red  pain 

®°®*Th?beS‘‘irl''?anyalXmnS.okl'with  blankets.  The  bedding  was  verj  dean 
ThI  bithroom  is  in  the  main  room  and  is  not  screened  from  the  other  part 

BoVS'ahe^mrt  brought  to  the  jail  but  are  taken  to  the  detention  home. 

Ortht  seSindXof  is  I dark  cell  intended  for  a dungeon.  The  sheriff  state 

‘*'"‘4en'lu"n^’’?o^s"?i^Vp?o;?dTSL’'ntII^  underclothing  for  the  prisoner! 
All  ^wXe'JS't  !a?|e'=7oTm'^or’  lo^cked  i 

sherjftJo^^thejader  Siboard.the  prisoners  was  $3,74 


KNOX  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  AUGUST  3,  1915, 
JiILe‘““®la*rcen7^1— (20  years  old);  July  27,  impersonating  an  ofiicer— 1. 
S‘“ll"co“n^TbtII?g“to  delin,uency-l-12  morn 

M4o%\ri?''Snrc?-i‘4«o 

i:lno*0-  July  ^28!  disorderly  ^on^^^^^  July  80,  disorderly  conduct-! 

— $25. 

Serving  sentence — women: 

July  7,  contempt  of  court — 1 — 10  days. 
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KN02C  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDP. 

Overseers’  orders  for  poor  relief  are  paid  by  the  townships  and  not  from 
the  county  funds.  Overseers  are  required  by  law  to  file  their  reports  with  the 
county  clerk.  This  law  is  not  carefully  observed  except  in  the  case  of  the  over- 
seer for  Galesburg  who  files  itemized  reports. 

R.  H.  Stoner  is  the  county  agent.  He  works  in  cooperation  with  the  town- 
ship overseers  and  the  private  charity  organizations. 

The  rules  of  the  board  of  supervisors  concerning  county  charges  state  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  several  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  county  to  remove 
to  the  almshouse  at  the  expense  of  town  from  which  such  persons  are  removed, 
all  persons  requiring  relief  from  the  county,  except  in  the  following  cases:  1, 
persons  not  resident  in  the  town  where  aided;  2,  persons  too  sick  to  be  removed; 
3,  persons  having  contagious  diseases. 

And  the  county  will  not  be  responsible  for  relief  given  outside  of  the  alms- 
house, except  in  the  above  quoted  cases,  and  then  only  when  the  relief  has  been 
ordered  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  in  the  town  where  the  relief  is  given  and 
then,  except  in  case  third  above,  only  when  such  town  has  spent  for  poor  relief 
during  the  twelve  months  beginping  September  1 in  which  the  above  county 
relief  is  asked,  a sum  equal  to  at  least  one-fortieth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  such  town. 

Sixteen  mothers  receive  pensions  for  47  children.  Eight  dollars  is  the 
average  amount  allowed  for  one  child,  with  $5  per  month  for  each  additional 
child. 

Four  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $100  a year  each. 

The  county  physician  receives  $250  a year  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in 
Galesburg. 

The  county,  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  city  of  Galesburg  maintain  an 
association  home  where  dependent  and  delinquent  children  are  taken  care  of  until 
homes  are  found  for  them.  The  county  pays  $500  per  year  toward  the  support 
of  the  home. 

The  county  contributes  $1,200  a year  toward  the  support  of  the  kindergarten, 
a home  for  dependent  children,  and  this  year  appropriated  $8,000  for  an  annex 
to  the  kindergarten  building. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mackin  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court  and  is  police 
matron  for  the  city  of  Galesburg. 

The  county  clerk  makes  a yearly  statement  of  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  report,  made  September,  1914,  states  that  for  supplies  and  medical  attention 
in  quarantined  cases  the  amount  expended  was  $885.27;  for  transportation  and 
other  aid  to  paupers  the  amount  was  $4,985.30. 

The  appropriation  for  outdoor  aid  is  $3,800;  for  the  almshouse,  $23,350;  for 
charitable  institutions,  $2,750. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  HOME. 

The  Association  Home  is  maintained  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  Gales- 
burg, the  city  of  Galesburg  and  Knox  County.  The  home  is  a large  two-story 
frame  residence  across  the  street  from  the  courthouse.  Dependent  and  delin- 
quent children  are  cared  for  here  until  homes  can  be  provided. 

Miss  Clara  Hallock,  overseer  of  the  poor  for  Galesburg,  is  superintendent  of 
the  home  and  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

ASSOCIATION  HOME  REPORT. 

The  management  of  the  association  home  is  conducted  by  a board  of  12 
vvomen.  They  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Dyke  Williams,  president;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Arnold, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Cabeen,  Mrs.  Frank  Conger,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Craig,  Mrs.  A.  Crozier,  Mrs. 
H.  Drury,  Mrs.  S.  Friedman,  Mrs.  Alvah  Green,  Mrs.  George  Perry,  Mrs.  George 
Price  and  Mrs.  Frank  Taylor.  During  the  year  the  board  members  have  met 
together  10  times  with  an  average  attendance  of  7.  Through  their  various 
committees  they  have  cooperated  with  the  superintendent  in  making  the  asso- 
ciation home  an  attractive  and  livable  place  for  the  dependent  of  the  city  and 
county. 

From  May  1,  1914,  to  May  1,  1915,  there  have  been  64  women  and  children 
[cared  for  at  the  home.  Twenty-six  of  these  were  transients  including  mothers 
[with  children.  Of  the  38  children,  30  have  been  girls  and  8 boys.  No  child  has 
been  at  the  home  for  a longer  period  than  49  weeks.  (Each  child  during  the 
[summer  was  given  a vacation.  Three  of  the  older  girls  were  placed  out  at 
iservice  in  desirable  homes.  The  others  were  allowed  to  visit  approved  relatives 
cr  friends.)  Three  children  have  been  cared  for  for  over  40  weeks,  2 for  over 
;10,  2 for  over  20,  18  for  over  10,  13  for  less  than  a week.  The  children  received 
into  the  home  for  less  than  10  weeks  were  for  the  most  part  children  awaiting 
inal  arrangements  for  care  elsewhere.  Eight  were  children  unable  to  be  accom- 
nodated  in  institutions  suited  to  their  needs.  Four  were  taken  to  assist  the 
^Lssociated  Charity  in  providing  adequately  for  the  family.  In  addition  to  the 
’hildren  boarded,  88  wanderers  have  been  supplied  with  food.  Many  of  these 
'endered  valuable  service  in  odd  jobs  about  the  home. 

t THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

! Out  of  the  476  individual  appeals,  407  were  new,  69  were  old;  213  came  from 
Mingle  men,  17  from  single  women,  124  from  married  couples,  44  from  widows, 
53  from  deserted  wives,  27  from  widowers,  13  from  separated  couples,  9 from 
i iivorced,  3 from  girls,  2 from  boys,  and  1 from  an  unmarried  mother.  Appeals 
lave  been  infinitely  varied,  from  counsel  on  some  of  the  knottiest  problems  of 
I ife,  to  the  request  for  a change  of  socks. 


The  hidden  causes  of  application  were,  namely:  Unemployment,  198;  illness,' 
42;  poor  manag-ement,  24;  incompetency,  96;  mental  defects,  42;  old  age,  21;! 
intemperance,  24;  domestic  incompatibility,  9;  delinquency,  6;  immorality,  1\\ 
other  causes,  7. 

A few  comments  on  the  homeless  men. 

Fully  20  per  cent  were  boys  or  young  men  who  had  wandered  away  from, 
home;  13  per  cent  were  over  50  years  old;  10  per  cent  were  too  old  to  earn  their  i 
keep;  30  per  cent  could  properly  be  classified  as  birds  of  passage;  20  per  cent: 
were  so  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  as  to  be  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently unfitted  for  employment;  99  per  cent  had  not  completed  grammar; 
school,  the  greater  number  leaving  before  they  reached  the  fifth  grade  or  as 
early  as  the  law  permitted.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the  men  were  unskilled.  The 
nearest  available  occupation  caught  them.  Coupled  with  this,  over  20  per  cent 
admitted  addiction  to  liquor.  Inefficiency  might  be  expected.  These  men,  of 
necessity,  are  frequently  idle  when  business  is  in  full  swing,  and  chronically 
out  of  a job  when  industrial  depression  occurs. 

Our  relief  has  been  as  varied  as  our  applications.  Of  the  476  individuals, 
182  were  helped  with  clothing,  42  with  groceries,  52  with  jobs,  other  than  that 
rendered  for  clothing.  Some  of  these  were  aided  several  times  over.  A number 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  work,  if  they  would.  Of  the  tasks  assigned  for 
clothing,  the  following  are  characteristic:  Three  men  were  engaged  to  dig  and 
plant  a garden  for  one  of  our  widows.  Another  chopped  wood  for  an  old  colored 
lady.  Two  others  wheeled  beds  on  wheelbarrows  to  needy  families,  and  a sixth 
beat  a,  very  dusty  carpet  sent  in  by  a donor,  who  had  not  the  time  to  clean  it. 

Of  our  families,  25  were  supplied  with  fuel,  10  with  rent,  10  with  furniture, 

5 with  milk,  medicine,  etc.,  2 with  drays  for  moving,  2 with  transportation,  and 
2 with  glasses.  As  to  institutional  treatment,  3 have  been  placed  in  Watertown, 

2 in  the  county  farm,  and  1 provided  with  transportation  through  Mr.  Stoner. 

In  order  to  do  this  work,  28  visits  were  necessary.  Twenty-one  committee 
meetings  were  held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  10.  In  addition  to  the  town 
work,  we  have  answered  15  inquiries  from  other  cities. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


Amount  on  hand  May  1,  1914 $ 105  90 

Amount  received  from  board $441  37 

Amount  received  from  city 300  00 

Amount  received  from  county 499  92 

Amount  received  from  rent 53  00 

Amount  received  from  gifts 15  16 


Total  receipts 1,309  45 


$1,415  36 

Amount  expended  for  meat.* $151  72 

Amount  expended  for  groceries..  316  78 

Amount  expended  for  salaries 480  00 

Amount  expended  for  miscellaneous 286  53 


Total  expenditures 1,235  03 


Amount  on  hand  May  1,  1915 $180  32 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 


The  county  contributes  $1,200  a year  and  the  city  $500  a year  toward  the' 
maintenance  of  the  Galesburg  and  Knox  County  Free  Kindergarten,  a home  for* 
dependent  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eleven.  The  institution  is ! 
managed  by  a board  of  directors  of  the  kindergarten  association.  ; 

The  kindergarten  association  is  the  oldest  organized  charity  of  Galesburg. ! 
Until  the  organization  of  the  Associated  Charities,  the  activities  of  the  associa-j 
tion  included  the  maintenance  of  the  home  for  dependent  children,  the  manage-) 
ment  of  a free  employment  bureau  and  general  relief  work  throughout  the  city. 

The  kindergarten  is  a handsome  two-story  brick  residence.  An  annex  is 
being  built  which  will  greatly  improve  the  conditions.  The  annex  will  contain! 
an  assembly  room,  two  dormitories  and  an  isolation  ward.  ; 

There  are  usually  about  40  children  in  the  kindergarten.  Miss  Jean  Walker; 
is  superintendent.  A matron,  an  assistant  matron,  a cook  and  a laundress  arei 
employed.  An  undergraduate  kindergartner  works  under  the  direction  of  Missl 
Walker  who  is  a trained  kindergarten  teacher.  Miss  Grace  Hofi;man  is  home ! 
visitor  for  the  institution. 

The  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  last  year  was  approximately  $4,500.  The 
funds,  in  addition  to  those  appropriated  by  the  city  and  the  county,  consist  of 
dues  of  members  of  the  association  and  of  gifts. 

A feature  of  this  orphanage  is  the  supervised  play.  The  children’s  playtime 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a member  of  the  staff. 

The  little  ones  were  a healthy,  happy  band  of  youngsters. 

THE  VISITING  NURSES’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Visiting  Nurses’  Association  is  made  up  of  residents  of  Galesburg.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  a higher  standard  of  public  health  for  the  city.  Miss 
Rue  Baxter  is  the  visiting  nurse.  Miss  Baxter’s  visits  to  homes  average  about 
150  a month. 

THE  SCHOOL  NURSE. 


Miss  Florence  Gilliland  is  school  nurse  and  truant  officer  for  the  city, 
salary  is  paid  by  the  board  of  education. 


Her 
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THE  GOSPEL  RESCUE  HOME. 

The  Gospel  Rescue  Mission  has  for  its  object  the  redemption  of  the  homeless, 
‘friendless  derelicts  of  the  streets.  The  mission  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Frank  Lawler. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

The  Salvation  Army  cooperates  with  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  city 
and  county  officials  in  the  administration  of  relief.  Captain  May  King  is  in 
charge  of  the  local  organization. 


I.AKI:  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSU. 

Inspected  November  17,  1915.  Superintendent,  C.  A.  Appley. 

The  Lake  County  almshouse  is  at  Libertyville,  several  miles  from  the 
county  seat. 

The  superintendent  has  a record  for  longest  time  of  service  of  any  alms- 
house superintendent  in  the  State.  For  thirty-six  years  Mr.  Appley  has  been 
superintendent.  For  ten  years  he  was  an  employee. 

The  inmates’  quarters  are  two  brick  buildings,  two  stories  in  height,  con- 
nected by  a covered  passage.  The  buildings  are  very  old  and  in  need — not  of 
repairs — but  of  complete  demolition. 

The  main  building  faces  the  east.  The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the 
front.  Corridors  extend  the  length  of  the  buildings  with  rooms  on  both  sides. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  dark  and  ill  ventilated.  All  of  them  are  as  clean  and  as 
comfortable  as  the  conditions  will  permit.  The  women  live  in  the  south  end  of 
the  main  building. 

The  second  building  is  an  old-time  county  insane  asylum  and  not  a home 
for  aged  and  infirm  inmates.  The  rooms  have  barred  doors  and  windows.  In 
the  basement  of  the  insane  asylum  is  a room  that  suggests  the  horrors  of  the 
days  when  Dorothea  Dix  appealed  to  the  State  Legislature  to  change  the  alms- 
houses. This  room  is  a jail  with  barred  cells.  The  fioors  are  of  wood.  Men  live 
in  the  wretched  cells.  The  rooms  reek  with  the  vilest  odors.  The  appearance  of 
the  men  indicate  that  they  should  be  placed  either  in  a hospital  for  the  sick  or 
in  one  for  the  insane.  The  room  is  too  vile  for  a human  being  to  enter,  too 
cruel  for  any  person  to  live  in. 

This  building  was  the  old  insane  asylum.  It  is  one  of  the  few  buildings  left 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  their  original  condition  to  remind  us  of  the  horrors  of 
almshouses  where  mad  men  and  women  were  imprisoned  to  live  and  die  like 
wild  beasts.  For  this  building  there  is  no  possible  excuse.  No  almshouse  super- 
intendent has  the  authority  to  use  barred  cells.  The  insane  can  not  be  held 
here  under  the  law.  The  superintendent  has  not  the  authority  to  imprison  any 
person.  The  barred  cells  are  absolutely  useless  when  the  laws  are  obeyed.  Their 
presence  is  a ghastly  and  utterly  unnecessary  reminder  of  horrors  that  Illinois 
is  trying  to  forget. 

The  superintendent  of  this  institution  deserves  unlimited  commendation  for 
being  able  to  make  the  buildings  even  fairly  habitable.  The  rooms  are  as  clean 
as  it  is  possible  for  rooms  in  these  buildings  to  be.  No  criticism  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  intended.  But  absolute  condemnation  of  the  building  is  intended.  No 
repairs  could  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  the  insane  asylum  a home  for 
human  beings.  The  repairs  on  the  main  building  would  cost  a large  sum. 

Lake  County  has  recently  built  a county  hospital  that  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
equipment  in  Illinois.  The  hospital  was  built  at  a reasonable  cost.  It  was  built 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  of  the  county.  In  contrast  stands  the  institution 
for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  of  the  county — a building  of  horrors. 

There  were  sixteen  women  and  forty-four  men  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time 
of  inspection.  The  county  employs  one  man  and  four  women  to  care  for  the 
inmates. 

There  are  150  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  There  is  no  cash  return.  The  cost 
of  the  institution  for  the  last  year  was  $12,500. 

Extensive  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building. 
Concrete  fioors  have  been  laid  in  some  of  the  rooms.  The  kitchen  is  the  best 
part  of  the  house.  There  is  a fine  cattle  barn,  well  built,  modern  and  sanitary. 
The  grounds  are  attractive  and  well  kept. 

There  is  probably  no  county  in  the  State  more  greatly  in  need  of  a new 
almshouse  than  Lake  County.  With  the  sick  cared  for  in  the  county  hospital 
, and  the  insane  cared  for  by  the  State  the  almshouse  need  not  be  a large  or  costly 
one.  The  present  institution  is  an  expensive  one.  Like  all  old,  insanitary  build- 
ings the  cost  of  operation  is  high.  The  annual  expenditure  for  repairs  is  neces- 
sarily great,  and  the  money  expended  for  repairs  on  buildings  like  these  is  money 
to  stop  leaks,  not  money  for  improved  equipment.  In  the  long  run  this  expendi- 
ture will  prove  a dead  loss. 

The  most  tremendous  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  keep  the  place  in  its 
present  cleanly  condition.  In  less  energetic  and  efficient  hands  than  those  of 
the  present  manager  the  buildings  could  quickly  become  entirely  uninhabitable. 

The  county  expended  $12,500  and  the  use  of  150  acres  of  land  last  year  to 
support  an  average  of  65  persons.  This  was  a large  expenditure  of  money  for  a 
pitifully  small  return.  Food  and  shelter  in  a county  insane  asylum  building 
were  provided  at  a heavy  cost.  The  labor  required  to  keep  the  place  habitable 
represents  a waste.  A modern  building,  minus  the  sick  and  the  insane,  could  be 
operated  at  less  expense,  with  far  less  labor  and  with  infinitely  better  results. 

The  last  inventory  of  personal  property  shows  the  value  of  agricultural 
implements  to  be  $2,096.75,  and  $1,520.80  represents  the  cost  of  household  equip- 
ment. The  farm  is  not  a source  of  large  income  to  the  county.  The  almshouse 
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is  a home  for  ag-ed  and  infirm.  But  the  investment  for  farm  implements  is  | 
greater  than  that  for  the  equipment  of  the  two  buildings  in  which  the  inmates  i 

In  e. 


l^AKi:  COUNTY  HOSFZTAZ..  . 

Inspected  November  17,  1915.  Superintendent,  Dr.  A.  B.  Brown.  Head  Nurse, 

Miss  Gladys  McCune. 

The  Lake  County  Hospital  was  opened  for  patients  in  February,  1915.  It  is 
a short  distance  outside  the  city  limits  of  Waukegan.  The  institution  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  county. 

The  main  building  is  a two-story  concrete  structure  with  a high  basement. 
In  addition  to  the  main  building  there  are  two  tuberculosis  pavilions,  several) 
tuberculosis  cottages  and  a nurses’  home.  There  are  15  acres  of  land  in  the 
grounds. 

The  main  building  has  a capacity  of  thirty-five  beds.  Thirty-five  tubercular 
patients  can  be  cared  for,  making  a total  capacity  of  seventy. 

The  cost  of  the  land  with  old  buildings  was  $7,500.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  $14,600.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $20,000.  The  cost  of 
operation  is  between  $800  and  $900  a month.  The  amount  left  in  the  appropri- 
ated fund  is  to  be  used  for  equipment. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $3,000  a year.  There  is  a head  nurse 
with  five  assistants.  The  head  nurse.  Miss  McCune,  is  a graduate  of  the  Illinois 
Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  her  assistants  are  graduate  nurses.  Three  men, 
three  maids,  a clerk  and  a cook  are  employed. 

All  goods  delivered  at  the  hospital  are  accompanied  by  itemized  bills  which 
are  given  by  the  head  nurse  to  the  superintendent.  These  bills  are  checked  with 
the  merchants’  statements  presented  monthly.  Itemized  bills  and  merchants’ 
statements  are  filed  in  the  superintendent’s  office.  Detailed  statements  of  all 
expenditures  are  in  the  superintendent’s  office. 

The  equipment  of  the  hospital  is  of  the  finest.  The  building  represents  the 
most  modern  ideas  in  hospital  architecture.  The  equipment  is  the  best  that 
money  and  care  can  provide. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices,  drug  rooms,  two  wards,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women  and  several  private  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  obstetrical 
rooms  and  private  rooms.  In  the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms  and 
storerooms. 

The  operating  roorh  is  equipped  for  every  kind  of  operation. 

Throughout  the  building  the  expensive  and  beautiful  equipment  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  most  minute  details. 

The  plant  was  in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  exquisite  neatness  of  the 
main  building  was  maintained  in  all  other  buildings.  The  patients  had  the 
appearance  of  well  cared  for  private  patients  of  a wealthy  institution  rather  than 
that  of  county  charges  in  a county  institution. 

There  were  six  and  one-half  acres  of  garden  from  which  good  supplies  of 
fresh  vegetables  were  available  all  summer.  A new  vineyard  has  been  planted 
to  provide  grape  juice  for  the  hospital. 

The  separation  of  tuberculosis  patients  from  others  is  complete.  All  tuber- 
culosis patients  live  in  the  pavilions  and  cottages.  Their  food  is  prepared  in 
the  main  kitchen,  but  it  is  served  through  a different  serving  room.  No  articles 
used  iii  the  tuberculosis  department  are  brought  into  the  rooms  used  for  the 
benefit  of  other  patients. 


ImAKH  county  jaiu. 

Inspected  November  16,  1915.  Sheriff,  E.  J.  Griffin. 

The  Lake  County  jail  has  the  exterior  appearance  of  a medieval  castle.  If 
is  a three-story  stone  building  with  towers  at  the  corners.  The  sheriff’s  family 
occupies  the  front  of  the  building. 

On  the  first  floor  in  the  jail  portion  are  an  office,  a trusty’s  bedroom  and  a 
jail  room. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  the  trusty’s  room  was  occupied  by  a prominent 
Canadian  statesman  awaiting  extradition.  This  man  is  a Federal  prisoner.  He 
was  taken  from  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago  to  Lake  County  and  was  a 
guest  under  guard  at  the  hotel  in  Waukegan  for  some  time.  An  order  from 
Judge  Landis  reminding  the  sheriff  that  the  man  had  been  committed  to  thei 
county  jail,  resulted  in  the  man’s  removal  from  the  hotel  to  the  jail.  The 
trusty’s  room  had  been  made  comfortable  for  the  prisoner.  The  freedom  ol 
the  house  and  grounds  are  given  to  him.  One  guard,  about  the  height  of  thcl  { 
prisoner’s  shoulder,  is  in  charge.  A suggestion  that  the  man  be  treated  as  ii 
other  prisoners  was  received  with  marked  disfavor  by  the  officials. 

Next  the  trusty’s  room  is  the  first  jail  room.  This  room  has  windows  or.  } 
three  sides.  The  room  contains  a barred  cage  with  five  cells  on  each  side  of  s 
corridor.  One  cell  is  a bathroom.  There  are  two  detached  cells  at  the  corners 
of  the  room. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  like  the  first.  The  third  floor  is  muci: 
lighter,  better  ventilated  and  cleaner  than  the  other  two  floors. 

Between  the  second  and  third  floors  are  the  departments  for  women  anc 
boys.  The  boys’  department  is  four  cells  opening  on  a corridor.  There  is  £ 
bathroom.  The  only  air  that  enters  comes  from  a window  at  the  end  of  th«  ^ 
corridor.  There  were  seven  boys  in  the  department  at  the  time  of  inspection 
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There  were  two  bunks  for  each  cell.  One  boy  was  apparently  a mental  defective. 
He  was  unable  to  tell  his  correct  age.  He  had  a jail  record  and  had  been  once 
to  St.  Charles.  He  had  been  ordered  there  a second  time,  but  had  not  yet  been 
taken.  The  county  officials  were  uncertain  what  to  do  with  the  boy,  as  his 
mental  condition  made  his  commitment  to  St.  Charles  a doubtful  matter. 
County  Judge  Persons  and  State’s  Attorney  Dady  decided  to  send  the  boy  to 
Lincoln  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  for  the  commitment  of  feeble- 
minded persons  and  three  days  later  the  boy  was  committed. 

A more  detailed  account  of  this  case  has  been  made  by  letter  to  the  State 
Charities  Commission. 

The  women’s  department  is  similar  to  the  boys’. 

The  prisoners  in  all  sections  were  unusually  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of 
the  food  and  kindly  treatment  given  them.  It  is  seldom  that  even  in  the 
smallest  jails  some  complaints  are  not  made,  but  in  this  jail  not  one  complaint 
of  any  sort  was  received. 

Prisoners  are  given  separate  towels,  but  are  required  to  wash  them. 
A man  is  given  a towel  when  he  enters  and  he  uses  the  same  one  until  he 
leaves.  The  men  do  their  own  washing. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

LAKE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial: 

March  8,  burglary — 1;  July  4,  murder — 1;  July  7,  murder — 1;  September  1, 
larceny — 2 — (16  years  old);  September  21,  forgery — 1;  October  4,  murder — 1; 
October  28,  assault — 1;  November  2,  attempt  to  commit  suicide — 1;  November 
6,  drunk  and  disorderly — 2;  attempt  to  commit  suicide — 1;  November  3,  drunk 
and  disorderly — 1;  November  10,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1;  November  12,  bur- 
glary— 1. 

Serving  sentence: 

October  16,  robbery — 1 — 60  days;  October  1,  larceny — 1 — 6 months;  larceny 
— 1 — 1 year;  October  13,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1 — 40  days;  October  22,  peace 
bond — 1 — 6 months;  vagrancy — 4 — 40  days;  October  25,  vagrancy — 1 — 40  days; 
October  27,  drunk  and  disorderly — 2 — 40  days;  November  3,  vagrancy-r-2 — 40 
days;  November  10,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1 — 40  days;  November  11,  larceny 
— 1 — 60  days;  November  15,  vagrancy — 1 — 60  days;  November  16,  vagrancy — 
1 — 10  days;  1 — 40  days. 

One  feeble-minded  boy. 


ZiAKi:  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDIiIDF. 

The  twenty-seven  supervisors  of  Lake  County  are  paid  by  the  townships 
for  their  services  as  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Claims  for  outdoor  relief  are  listed  separately  by  townships  and  names  of 
merchants  and  amounts  and  character  of  aid  are  stated.  Names  of  poor  relieved 
are  not  published.  Orders  for  relief  are  sometimes  verbal,  but  itemized  bills 
must  be  presented. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  given.  The  blind  have  not  been  pensioned.  The 
board  made  an  appropriation  at  the  September  meeting  of  $5,000  for  mothers’ 
pensions  and  $3,000  for  the  care  of  the  blind.  The  appropriation  for  outdoor 
relief  and  almshouse  is  made  as  one.  The  amount  is  $35,000.  The  accounts 
for  the  two  purposes  are  kept  separate.  During  the  last  year  $12,500  of  this 
appropriation  was  used  for  the  almshouse. 

The  appropriation  for  the  county  hospital  for  the  current  year  is  $20,000. 
Dependent  children  of  the  county  are  cared  for  by  the  Methodist  Deaconess 
Orphanage  at  Lake  Bluff.  The  county  recently  appropriated  $3,500  for  the 
orphanage.  There  are  usually  from  85  to  90  Lake  County  children  in  the 
orphanage. 

Miss  Ida  Himmelrich  and  Miss  Mary  Polmateer  are  the  probation  officers 
for  the  Juvenile  Court.  W.  F.  Weiss  is  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  The 
Juvenile  Court  officers  are  paid  per  diem  and  the  Circuit  Court  officer  receives 
$800  a year.  Mr.  Weiss  has  been  recently  appointed. 

: PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

I The  Hattie  Barwell  settlement  was  recently  established  as  a memorial  to 
[ Mrs.  Hattie  Barwell.  A house,  with  unusually  attractive  grounds,  was  given 
I by  Mr.  Barwell.  It  is  beautifully  furnished.  The  Good  Fellowship  Club 
I manages  the  work.  Mrs.  Beryl  T.  Gould,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Park 
I Ridge  School  for  Girls,  is  superintendent.  The  work  includes  a day  nursery, 
an  employment  bureau,  the  care  of  dependent  children,  sewing  and  cooking 
classes.  Hot  soup  is  provided  for  children  of  a nearby  school.  At  the  time  of 
inspection  there  were  six  children  in  the  house. 

The  institution  is  a new  one,  but  it  promises  to  be  most  successful  in  good 
work  and  an  important  agency  in  social  service  work. 


DA  SADDD  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSD. 

Inspected  August  18,  1915.«  Superintendent,  Lawrence  Morissey. 

The  La  Salle  County  almshouse  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Illinois 
River  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  State.  The  river  winds  its 
picturesque  course  within  a few  feet  of  the  rear  of  the  buildings.  The  grounds 
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in  front  of  the  building  slope  down  to  the  road.  They  are  shaded  by  rows  of 
maple  trees  and  the  grass  is  thick  and  beautiful.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
buildings  the  lawn  is  set  with  formal  flower  gardens.  There  are  few  institu- 
tions in  the  State  which  have  as  attractive  surroundings  as  this  almshouse. 

There  are  two  large  brick  buildings  for  the  inmates,  a two-story  frame 
house  for  the  superintendent,  a two-story  brick  building  for  the  unclean  inmates 
and  a tuberculosis  pavilion. 

The  men’s  building  is  the  largest  of  the  group.  It  is  a two-story  structure 
facing  north.  Two  large  wings  extend  east  and  west  from  the  main  building. 

The  building  was  erected  in  1876.  It  has  been  painted  a dark  red,  but  the 
paint  is  peeling  away  and  many  of  the  bricks  are  cracked  and  broken.  A wide 
corridor  extends  north  and  south  the  length  of  the  building.  A cross  corridor 
extends  at  right  angles  in  each  wing  and  joins,  a wide  corridor  which  is  used  as 
the  men’s  sitting-room.  From  this  corridor  pass  narrower  ones  with  small 
bedrooms  on  each  side.  The  second  floor  is  similar  to  the  first. 

In  the  basement,  which  is  almost  level  with  the  ground,  are  the  store- 
rooms, the  men’s  dining-rooms  and  the  kitchen  where  the  food  for  all  depart- 
ments is  prepared. 

The  women’s  building  was  erected  twenty  years  after  the  men’s  and  is  far 
more  attractive.  It  is  three  stories  in  height.  It  faces  north.  A corridor 
extends  east  and  west  and  connects  with  wide  corridors  which  extend  north 
and  south  the  length  of  the  building.  On  each  side  of  the  wide  corridors  are 
the  women’s  bedrooms.  The  corridors  are  used  for  sitting-rooms.  There  are 
many  rocking-chairs  and  each  contains  cushions  or  comforts. 

The  bedrooms  have  single  white  iron  beds  made  up  with  white  spreads, 

sheets  and  pillowcases.  Each  bedroom  has  a little  white  table  or  a white 

dresser,  and  beside  each  bed  is  a rug  or  a strip  of  carpet.  There  are  white 
muslin  curtains  at  the  windows.  Each  section  has  a bathroom  and  a dining- 
room. The  two  sides  and  the  three  floors  are  alike  in  floor  plan  and  furnishings. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  100  men,  60  women  and  11  children  in 

the  almshouse. 

On  the  third  floor  were  held  thirteen  women.  They  are  kept  in  the  ward. 
This  ward  is  called  the  insane  department  and  several  of  the  women  have  at 

one  time  been  inmates  of  a State  hospital.  In  the  last  two  years  a large 

number  of  insane  have  been  taken  from  this  institution  to  the  State  hospital, 
and  the  superintendent  stated  that  the  women  on  the  third  floor  were  feeble- 
minded and  gave  no  trouble,  except  when  they  showed  a desire  to  wander 

away.  One  epileptic  had  just  had  a very  bad  fall  and  her  face  was  badly 

bruised. 

All  buildings  are  equipped  with  fire  escapes.  The  walls  are  hard  finished 
and  in  the  women’s  buildings  the  floors  were  in  good  condition.  In  the  men’s 
building  the  stairs  are  badly,  deeply  grooved.  The  buildings  are  heated  by 
steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  They  were  very  clean.  The  floors,  walls  and 
woodwork  had  been  scrubbed  until  the  wood  was  white.  There  were  no  un- 
pleasant odors. 

The  tuberculosis  pavilion  was  built  a year  ago  at  a cost  of  $3,000.  It  is  a 
small  frame  building.  There  is  a wide  screened  porch  across  the  front  of  the 
huose.  On  each  side  of  the  house  are  two  bedrooms  with  two  beds  each  and  a 
bathroom.  There  is  an  office  and  a diet  kitchen.  The  nurses’  rooms  are  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  building  for  unclean  men  is  a square,  two-story  brick  house.  A 
corridor  passes  through  the  center  of  the  building  and  there  are  five  rooms  on 
each  side.  The  second  floor  is  like  the  first.  There  were  13  men  in  the  building, 
including  the  man  in  charge,  who  is  a salaried  inmate.  The  building  was  in  as 
good  condition  as  a building  of  this  sort  could  be. 

The  laundry  is  in  a separate  building.  It  has  every  modern  labor-saving 
device.  The  furnace  and  power  plant  are  in  a brick  building  near  the  larger 
buildings. 

.The  superintendent  has  been  here  13  years. 

When  the  inspector  commented  on  the  happy  appearance  of  the  inmates 
the  attendant  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  “If  the  inmates  were  not  happy,’’  she 
answered,  “the  superintendent  would  discharge  the  employees  .and  get  new  ones 
who  would  keep  the  inmates  happy  and  contented.’’ 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $76  a month  and  his  wife  as  matron 
receives  $26.  Six  women  are  employed — two  nurses,  two  attendants,  a house- 
keeper and  a dairy  maid — seven  men,  an  assistant  warden,  two  engineers,  a 
baker,  a farmer,  a driver  and  a cook. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  is  approximately  $22,000.  There  are 
200  acres  of  land  in  the  farm. 

The  presence  of  11  children  in  the  almshouse  is  for  the  px’esent  a necessary 
evil.  The  new  detention  home  will  be  completed  in  a few  months,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  county  officials  to  commit  no  more  childreji  to  the  almshouse 
after  the  new  home  is  finished. 


I.A  SAX.X.1:  COUNT'S-  JAIU. 

Inspected  October  14,  1916,  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Ochsner.  Sheriff,  E.  M.  Davis. 

I made  a careful  inspection  of  the  La  Salle  County  jail  at  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
on  October  14.  1916;  going  over  the  whole  pl-ant  from  garret  to  cellar;  spoke  to 
practically  every  prisoner  and  gave  those  who  wished  to  speak  to  me  privately, 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I shall  consider  the  matter  under  five  headings: 
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1.  The  finding’s. 

2.  Suggestions  for  immediate  betterment. 

3.  Suggestions  for  the  future. 

4.  General  observations. 

5.  Conclusions. 

1 THE  FINDINGS. 

On  the  day  of  the  visit  I took  my  noonday  meal  at  the  jail,  eating  prisoner’s 
fare,  which  consisted  of  soup,  boiled  potatoes,  beef,  bread  and  coffee.  I found 
the  food  well  cooked,  of  good  quality,  wholesome  and  nourishing,  though  of 
insufficient  variety  and  crudely  served.  The  prisoners  I found  on  the  whole 
well  nourished  and  free  from  disease,  except  for  some  minor  chronic  ailments, 
but  their  muscles  were  soft  and  flabby.  Their  bodies  were  reasonably  clean 
and  I found  no  evidence  of  vermin  either  on  their  persons  or  in  their  beds.  The 
jail,  as  a whole,  was  about  as  clean  as  one  would  expect  to  find  a man-managed 
place  of  this  kind  to  be,  but  not  nearly  as  clean  as  it  should  be.  Many  of  the 
walls  were  badly  blistered,  dark,  dingy  and  dirty.  The  blankets  were  free  from 
vermin  but  sticky  and  hard  and  a great  share  of  them  were  in  great  need  of 
airing  and  washing.  The  hand  towels  for  the  prisoners  had  apparently  been 
washed  by  the  prisoners  themselves  and  were  being  dried  in  the  cells,  occupied 
by  the  prisoners.  The  jail  was  overcrowded,  housing  on  the  day  of  my  inspec- 
tion, according  to  the  sheriff’s  record,  60  prisoners.  Because  of  this  overcrowd- 
ing satisfactory  classification  of  the  prisoners  is  quite  impossible. 

The  bathing  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate — one  tub,  very  inconveniently 
located,  for  the  58  male  prisoners.  The  laundry  facilities  are  even  more  inade- 
quate. The  male  prisoners,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  trusties,  are  too 
closely  confined,  have  too  little  exercise  and  no  employment.  The  cells  are 
unnecessarily  dark. 

The  women  prisoners,  so  far  as  I could  see  and  determine,  were  entirely 
under  the  care  of  male  turnkeys  and  deputies.  The  two  female  prisoners  in  the 
jail  on  the  day  of  my  visit  were  quartered  in  a large,  well-lighted  room  with 
fairly  good  bathing  and  toilet  facilities,  had  no  complaint  to  offer  and  assured 
me  that  they  were  well  taken  care  of;  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  they  were 
occupied  in  making  some  curtains  for  the  windows. 

2 SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  BETTERMENT. 

(a)  The  bathing  facilities  should  be  immediately  enlarged  and  improved. 
While  not  entirely  satisfactory,  conditions  could  be  improved  somewhat  by 
installing  a shower  bath  next  to  the  tub  now  used  for  male  prisoners;  in  this 
way  two  important  things  could  be  accomplished:  (1)  The  prisoners  could  be 
bathed  about  three  times  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  bathed  at  the  present  time 
because  a shower  bath  will  easily  take  care  of  twice  the  number  of  bathers  as 
a tub  bath.  (2)  No  prisoner  would  need  to  be  placed  in  the  bathtub  until  after 
the  county  physician  had  made  a careful  examination,  and  has  determined  the 
absence  of  communicable  disease;  for  while  I did  not  find  any  cases  of  com- 
municable disease  present  on  the  day  of  inspection,'  there  must  be  a considerable 
number  of  such  cases  every  year  in  a jail  with  a population  of  the  La  Salle 
County  jail. 

(b)  The  so-called  laundry  in  the  basement  should  be  supplied  with  hot  and 
cold  running  water,  a laundry  stove,  two  hand  washing  machines,  clothes 
boilers,  rinsing  tubs,  wringers,  a drier,  and  a couple  of  electric  irons,  so  that 
every  Monday  or  Tuesday  a squad  of  prisoners,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
proper  person,  could  be  taken  to  the  laundry  and  all  the  necessary  work  done. 
In  this  way  the  prisoners’  clothing,  bedding  and  towels  could  be  rendered  clean 
and  wholesome  and  kept  so  all  the  time  at  very  little  expense  to  the  county. 

(c)  All  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  jail  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned; 
those  that  are  blistered  should  be  wire-brushed  and  the  old  paint  removed  with 
a good  paint  remover  ; then  redecorated  and  kept  clean  thereafter.  Most  of  this 
work  could,  and  should,  be  done  by  the  prisoners. 

(d)  An  additional  electric  light  should  be  installed  in  a suitable  place  in 
each  jail  room  so  that  on  dark  days  the  prisoners  can  read  without  ruining  their 
eyesight. 

: (e)  If  such  an  organization  does  not  already  exist,  the  'citizens  of  La  Salle 

I County  should  form  an  association  which  should  have  for  its  purpose  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  prisoners  during  their  incarceration  and  after  their 
jrelease.  Among  their  activities  I would  suggest  supplying  them  with  suitable 
.magazines  and  other  good  reading  matter  while  in  jail  and  assisting  them  in 
1 getting  employment  on  leaving  the  jail. 

! (f)  The  noonday  meal  should  include  one  vegetable  in  addition  to  potatoes; 

Icarrots,  beets,  turnips,  rutabaga,  cabbage,  squash,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  etc., 
Jare  inexpensive  and  give  the  needed  variety. 

1 (g)  Last,  but  most  important,  the  county  should  appoint  a capable,  conscien- 

itious  matron  to  look  after  the  housekeeping  and  to  have  practically  absolute 
supervision  and  control  of  the  female  prisoners.  A really  good  male  house- 
keeper is  almost  impossible  to  find.  It  takes  a good  woman  to  make  a place 
jiabitable  for  human  beings. 

The  needed  installations  and  improvements  suggested  above  can  be  made 
it  very  small  expense  to  the  county  and  the  additional  work  afterwards  can  be 
lone  almost  entirely  by  the  prisoners  themselves  to  their  very  great  mental, 
noral  and  physical  benefit. 

3 SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

The  present  jail  is  already  overcrowded  and  with  the  everincreasing  number 
)f  new  industries  in  La  Salle  County  and  the  consequent  increase  in  population, 
he  present  unsatisfactory  condition  will  probably  become  intolerable  in  a very 
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few  years.  Hence,  it  is  time  that  the  citizens  of  La  Salle  County  take  the  matter  : 
under  advisement,  now  to  make  suitable  plans  for  the  future,  in  order  that  the 
unsatisfactory  conditions  now  existing  may  be  promptly  remedied  and  still  worse  ^ 
conditions  avoided.  La  Sadie  County  is  so  situated  as  to  solve  the  problem  in  'i 
an  economical  and  yet  almost  ideal  manner.  By  properly  overhauling  the  present 
jail  it  can  be  used  for  many  years  for  prisoners  during  actual  trial  and  for 
prisoners  held  on  serious  charges  pending  trial.  For  the  remaining  prisoners  a 
workhouse  or  house  of  correction  should  be  established  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ; 
city  of  Ottawa,  built,  maintained  and  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Jail  ,i 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  at  Occoquan,  Virginia.  For  a brief  description  of  ' 
this  jail,  I would  refer  the  reader  to  a report  by  A.  L.  Bowen,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Illinois  State  Charities  Commission,  in  the  Institution  Quarterly,  Vol.  6,  ! 

No.  3,  September  30,  1915.  If  the  county  commissioners  of  La  Salle  County  ; 
would  procure  one  of  the  stone  quarries  on  the  outskirts  of  Ottawa  and  secure  ' 
the  services  of  a man  familiar  with  and  in  sympathy  with  such  an  institution,  ' 
an  institution  of  this  type  could  be  built  almost  entirely  by  the  prisoners  them- 
selves and  could  be  operated  by  them  with  practically  no  expense  to  the  county,  ' 
to  the  very  great  benefit  of  all  the  prisoners  concerned.  Any  layman  must  know,  , 
that  crowding  prisoners  of  all  types  together  in  a jail  without  employment  is  a j 
sure  way  of  making  them  worse  men  and  women  than  they  were  before  their 
incarceration.  If  it  is  true  that  an  empty  brain  is  “the  devil’s  workshop,’’  it  is 
certainly  equally  true  that  “idle  hands  are  the  devil’s  handmaids.”  Is  it  wise  or 
just  for  the  community  to  incarcerate  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  alike  and  to  j 
turn  them  loose  on  society  at  the  end  of  varying  periods,  worse  mentally,  j 
morally,  and  physically,  and  less  able  to  make  an  honest  living?  Just  one  illus-  > 
tration:  One  of  the  prisoners  I interviewed,  a laboring  man  of  low  mental  type,  j 
but  fairly  stjrong  body,  was  arrested  because  of  trespassing  on  railroad  property; 
he  had  been  in  jail  only  a few  weeks,  but  because  of  his  inactivity  his  muscles 
were  weak  and  flabby  and  his  horny  hands  had  become  soft  and  unused  to  work.  , 
When  he  gets  out  he  will  be  in  no  condition  physically  to  do  a day’s  hard  labor,  ; 
and  no  contractor  who  is  a good  judge  of  men  and  their  ability  to  work  will 
employ  him.  I felt  of  the  muscles  and  inspected  the  hands  of  practically  all  of  ! 
the  prisoners,  and  most  of  them  were  in  the  same  condition.  Men  who  have  been  i 
accustomed  to  earn  their  bread  by  hard  labor,  or  who  should  be  employed  in  | 
hard  labor,  will,  when  they  come  out,  be  utterly  unfitted  for  the  struggle  of  life.  ; 
Is  this  fair?  Is  this  right?  Is  it  wise  for  the  citizens  of  La  Salle  County  to  i 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  on  their  schools  to  make  better  citizens  of  their  ? 
children  and  then  spend  hundreds  of  dollars  in  their  county  jail  to  undo  some  of 
the  good  they  have  done  in  their  schools.  This  could  easily  be  avoided  by  con-  > 
structing  a suitable  workhouse  or  house  of  correction  as  suggested  above.  ; 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  end  this  report  without  calling  attention  | 
to  the  question  of  feeding  prisoners.  I understand  that  the  method  in  vogue  ) 
here  is  the  same  as  in  most  county  jails,  namely,  that  the  sheriff  is  given  a [ 
certain  sum  of  money  per  prisoner  per  day  and  is  allowed  to  retain  whatever 
he  may  save  out  of  this  amount.  If  this  custom  was  in  vogue  when  the  present 
sheriff  ran  for  office,  I can  not  blame  him  for  accepting  this  arrangement, 
because  the  money  that  could  be  made  in  this  way  was  considered  a part  of  his  I 
salary,  and  I would  not  recommend  its  abolition  during  the  term  of  the  present  I 
sheriff,  because  it  would  be  as  unfair  to  him  to  take  from  him  a part  of  his  ! 
salary  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  county  to  increase  his  salary  during  his  ; 
present  term.  The  thing  for  the  county  commissioners  to  do  is  to  let  it  be  \ 
understood  that  at  the  end  of  this  term  this  vicious,  indefensible  system  will  be  ) 
abolished,  so  that  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  sheriff  at  the  next  election  may 
be  properly  forwarned  that  this  sort  of  income  will  be  cut  off;  then  if  they  do  \ 
not  want  the  office  under  these  terms,  they  can  refrain  from  being  candidates 
for  it.  There  is  no  more  excuse  or  justiflcation  why  a sheriff  should  be  given  a 
specific  sum  per  capita  per  day  for  feeding  prisoners  than  that  the  same  con-  1 
dition  should  prevail  in  the  county  almshouses,  or  that  the  superintendent  of 
an  insane  asylum  should  be  given  a certain  amount  with  which  to  feed  his  I 
patients  and  to  be  allowed  to  put  what  he  can  save  into  his  own  pocket;  or  that  ; 
the  principal  of  a high  school  should  be  given  a certain  sum  of  money  and  told  i 
to  run  the  institution  as  cheaply  as  he  can  and  have  for  his  profit  what  he  can  I 
save.  The  system  is  absolutely  indefensible,  and  the  citizens  of  La  Salle  County 
should  bestir  themselves  and  abolish  it  at  the  end  of  this  term.  The  county 
commissioners  could  by  resolutions  direct  that  the  sheriff  shall  be  allowed  not 
to  exceed  a specific  sum  per  capita  per  day,  and  that  whatever  could  be  saved 
out  of  this  sum,  without  detriment  to  the  prisoners,  should  be  turned  back  into 
the  county  treasury.  Furthermore,  the  county  board  could  specify  by  resolu- 
tion that  the  supplies  must  be  bought  from  the  lowest  bidder  and  must  be  up 
to  a certain  standard;  they  could  easily  procure  a number  of  purchase  blanks  j 
from  the  Board  of  Admipistration  and  compel  the  bidders  to  conform  to  these  i 
specifications.  Besides  being  just  to  everybody  concerned,  this  arrangement  [ 
would  eliminate  a lot  of  friction  between  the  sheriff  on  the  one  side,  and  the  j 
prisoners  on  the  other  side;  every  human  being  with  a spark  of  his  manhood  ( 
left  resents  being  exploited  for  private  gain.  j 

La  Salle  County  has  a wonderful  opportunity  to  show  the  rural  communities 
of  the  United  States  how  the  jail  problem  can  and  should  be  solved.  Such  a 
solution  would  add  more  renown  to  the  county  than  all  its  varied  industries. 
Will  the  people  rise  to  the  occasion? 

CONCLUSION. 

5.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  observe  that  while  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  State  Charities  Commission  is  to  call  attention  to  faults  in  our  jails  and 
almshouses,  a still  more  important  function  is  to  help  county  officials  and 
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citizens  to  correct  these  defects;  and  its  members,  officers  and  staff  are  always 
glad  to  render  any  assistance  they  can  if  called  upon  by  either  the  local  authori- 
ties or  responsible  citizens’  organizations. 


I.A  SAI.I.I:  COUXTTir  OtTTDOOB  KEIiIEF. 

The  thirty-seven  supervisors  of  La  Salle  County  act  as  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  their  townships.  Overseers  are  required  to  prepare  and  file  with  the 
county  clerk  records  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Pauper  Law.  The 
blanks  furnished  the  overseers  for  this  purpose  are  definite  and  concise,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  necessary  data  concerning  relief,  they  bear  the  section  of  the 
law  pertaining  to  relief  data. 

The  names  of  the  poor  who  receive  relief  from  the  overseers  are  published. 
Pauper  claims  are  listed  by  townships  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
county  board.  Names  of  merchants  and  amount  and  character  of  aid  are  stated. 

Twenty  mothers  receive  pensions.  Fifty  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of 
$100  a year  each. 

There  are  three  probation  officers  for  the  County  Court.  They  receive  $15 
a month  each.  Miss  Launia  Aussem  is  the  officer  for  Ottawa,  Miss  Margaret 
Gaynor  for  La  Salle,  and  Miss  Lillian  Alband  for  Streator.  Miss  Aussem  is  also 
police-woman  for  the  city  of  Ottawa.  Miss  Gaynor  is  one  of  the  service  workers 
of  the  Tri-Cities  Charities  and  Miss  Alband  is  superintendent  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Streator. 

Roy  Gedney  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  The  salary  is  $300 
a year.  At  present  there  are  no  cases  under  his  charge.  The  county  physician 
receives  $800  a year. 

A detention  home  to  cost  $40,000  is  in  process  of  building.  This  home, 
when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  few  beautiful,  modern  detention  homes  in 
the  State. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $34,300, 
apportioned  according  to  townships;  almshouse,  $21,920;  blind,  $4,500;  State 
charities,  $1,000;  soldiers’  burial,  $1,000;  dependent  children,  $400. 

OTTAWA  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Ottawa  Public  Health  Nursing  Organization,  in  affiliation  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service,  provides  for  the 
community  skilled  nursing  for  the  sick  in  their  own  homes  and  the  teaching 
and  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  as  applied  to 
families  and  their  surroundings. 

The  directors  of  the  organization  are  Dr.  Mary  E.  Noyes,  Miss  Helen 
Hartley,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Carr,  Mrs.  Dan  McCarthy,  and  Miss  Helena  Trumbo. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Simmons  Wyman  is  the  visiting  nurse.  Mrs.  Wyman’s  report 
for  the  month  of  July  gives  the  following  outline  of  one  month’s  work:  New 
cases,  15;  new  and  old  cases,  20;  nursing  visits,  125;  instructive  visits,  12; 
prenatal  visits,  5;  visits  to  tuberculosis  cases,  10;  Metropolitan  visits,  45; 
visits  to  physicians,  3;  friendly  visits,  45;  total  number  of  visits,  191. 

WOMAN’S  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

The  Women’s  Relief  Society  of  Ottawa  investigates  the  needs  of  the  poor  of 
Ottawa  and  distributes  aid.  The  president  is  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wift. 

THE  TRI-CITIES. 

In  the  Institution  Quarterly  for  June,  1915,  appeared  an  article  written  by 
Dr.  Graham  Taylor  and  reprinted  from  the  Survey  describing  the  activities  of 
the  Tri-Cities  Social  Center. 

This  Social  Center  is  unlike  any  other  in  Illinois.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no 
other  like  it  in  the  United  States.  The  Township  High  School  and  the  Hygienic 
Institute  provide  for  a community  of  three  cities,  a recreation  center  and  a 
public  health  service  of  a quality  which  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  other 
community  in  the  State. 

The  activities  of  the  Social  Center,  the  welfare  and  community  work  of  the 
Tri-Cities,  La  Salle,  Peru  and  Oglesby,  are  set  forth  in  a pamphlet  recently 
published  by  the  La  Saile-Peru  Township  High  School.  The  inspector  would 
strongly  advise  all  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  a Social  Center  and  in  the 
most  modern  method  of  conducting  a public  health  service  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  funds  and  municipal  support  to  send  for  a copy  of  this  pamphlet. 
How  a community  of  28,000  persons,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  foreigners — Poles, 
Slavs,  Italians  and  Greeks — have  been  brought  together  in  one  recreation  center, 
how  the  standard  of  public  health  has  been  raised  and  kept  on  a high  plane  by 
the  operation  of  a Hygienic  Institute,  how  the  needs  of  the  unfortunates  and 
dependents  have  been  met  ■ by  trained  relief  officials — all  these  facts  are  well 
told  in  this  pamphlet,  which  is  a distinct  contribution  to  social  service 
literature. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  lack  of  space  prevents  the  reprinting  of  this  entire 
pamphlet  in  connection  with  the  social  service  work  of  La  Salle  County.  Only 
a brief  outline  can  be  given. 

THE  RECREATION  CENTER. 

A recreation  building  costing  $75,000,  the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Matthiessen,  of 
La  Salle,  is  maintained  by  the  Township  Board.  The  attendance  for  clubs, 
classes — exclusive  of  school  classes — and  entertainments — exclusive  of  public 
entertainments — was,  for  the  months  January  to  October,  inclusive,  98,000, 
—13  I Q 
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Thomas  J.  McCormack  is  principal  of  the  high  school.  Raymond  A.  Hoyre  is 
the  social  center  director,  Miss  Catheilne  Lourie  is  in  charge  of  the  social  and 
club  work  for  women  and  girls,  George  Young  is  the  assistant  for  the  men’s 
and  boys’  work,  and  Miss  Katherine  Williams  is  swimming  instructor. 

THE  HYGIENIC  INSTITUTE. 

The  director  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  is  chosen  under  the  general  direction 
of  a director  appointed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Matthiessen  and  is  supported  by  a donation 
from  Mr.  Matthiessen.  The  director  is  chief  health  officer  for  the  three  cities. 
The  mayor  and  city  council  in  each  of  the  three  cities  appoint  an  assistant 
health  officer.  They  act  in  the  capacity  of  medical  inspectors.  Each  munic- 
ipality also  appoints  a sanitary  policeman. 

The  offices  of  the  institute  are  a building  adjacent  to  the  Township  High 
School.  Dr.  Gustav  F.  Ruediger  is  director  of  the  institute. 

Mr.  Matthiessen’s  donations  were  $12,000  for  the  building,  $5,000  for  labora- 
tory equipment,  $16,350  annually  for  salaries  and  maintenance. 

The  officers  of  the  Hygienic  Institute  are  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  all  local  and  State  laws  pertaining  to  the  health  of  the  people  in  the  district. 
They  look  after  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  contagious  diseases,  the 
sanitary  regulation  of  the  water  and  milk  supply,  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
grocery  stores,  meat  markets,  and  dairies,  the  medical  inspection  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  the  general  sanitation  of  the  streets  and  alleys. 

Two  trained  nurses  for  the  schools  and  one  for  the  infant  welfare  work 
are  employed. 

INFANT  WELFARE  WORK. 

The  infant  welfare  work  is  carried  on  by  another  division  of  the  Hygienic 
Institute,  known  as  the  Emma  Matthiessen-Chancellor  Memorial  Infant  Welfare 
Station.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  a trained  nurse.  The  purpose  of  this 
department  is  to  teach  mothers  and  prospective  mothers  how  to  take  care  of 
the  baby.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  proper 
feeding  of  infants.  Wherever  possible  the  mother  is  induced  to  nurse  the 
infant,  but  in  special  cases  a modified  milk  diet  is  prescribed.  About  fifty 
dollars’  worth  of  milk  is  distributed  free  every  month,  chiefly  for  the  feeding 
of  infants,  but  in  some  instances  also  for  the  mother  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing her  own  supply.  Regular  visits  are  made  by  the  nurse  in  the  homes  and 
once  every  week  the  mothers  bring  their  children  to  the  Hygienic  Institute  to 
be  weighed  and  examined.  Special  classes  of  instruction  in  the  care  of  the 
baby  are  given  to  high  school  girls. 

TRI-CITIES  ASSOCIATED  CHARI'riES. 

The  Tri-Cities  Associated  Charities  is  the  single  private  agency  of  the  three 
cities,  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  needy  families  as  a unit,  irrespective 
of  race  or  creed. 

Its  staff  of  trained  workers  spend  each  day  in  the  administration  of  its 
activities  and  in  visitation  in  the  homes  of  unfortunate  people.  Two  groups  of 
volunteers  meet  weekly  for  the  study  of  local  and  general  social  conditions  and 
for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  individual  family  problems.  One  of  its 
visitors  is  the  juvenile  probation  officer  for  La  Salle  County  Court  and  in  this 
capacity  deals  with  dependent  and  delinquent  children  and  families  for  whom 
the  county  provides  a mother’s  pension. 

During  the  last  ten  months  the  society  workers  have  dealt  with  381  families. 
In  a third  of  these,  material  relief  in  food,  fuel,  rent,  and  clothing;  medical 
care,  in  the  form  of  physician’s  attendance,  home  nursing  and  hospital  care, 
medicine  and  sick  diet  have  been  provided,  and  furniture  moving  expenses  and 
transportation  have  been  secured  as  contributing  factors  in  family  betterment. 
Cash  pensions  have  enabled  needy  boys  and  girls  to  continue  school  work  after 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  payment  of  a housekeeper’s  service  has  prevented  the 
separation  of  motherless  children.  In  the  remaining  families,  advice,  employ- 
ment, disciplinary  measures,  and  friendly  supervision  have  been  employed,  and 
members  put  in  touch  with  specialized  agencies  which  would  meet  their 
individual  needs. 

The  work  is  supported  by  private  donations  from  the  three  cities  and  by 
the  gate  receipts  of  Deer  Park,  a summer  resort  owned  by  Mr,  Matthiessen. 

Mr.  A.  Neureuther,  of  Peru,  is  president  and  Miss  Mae  L,  Shepard,  of  La 
Salle,  is  general  superintendent.  The  offices  are  in  the  Merchants’  Block, 
La  Salle. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUES. 

The  La  Salle  County  Child  Welfare  League  was  organized  a year  ago  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  dependent,  neglected  and 
delinquent  children.  A.  T.  Lardin,  county  judge  of  La  Salle  County,  is  presi- 
dent and  L.  J,  Horan  is  secretary.  The  Peru  league,  of  which  Mrs.  John  D. 
Cahill  is  president,  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Hart  is  secretary,  is  affiliated  with  it. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  SOCIETY. 

W.  T.  Bedford  is  president.  Miss  Effie  Doan  is  secretary  and  Mrs.  Minnie 
Pearl  Guynes  is  visiting  nurse  for  the  La  Salle  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society. 

STREATOR  UNITED  CHARITIES. 

The  report  of  Miss  Lillian  Alband,  the  secretary  of  the  United  Charities 
of  Streator,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1915,  outlines  the  work  of  the  association: 
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The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  as  follows:  Groceries,  $394.92;  coal, 
$45.50;  underclothing-  and  stockings,  $97.64;  shoes,  $64.63;  rents,  $77;  nurse 
attendance  on  sick  poor,  $27.50;  money  donations  to  a deserted  woman  of 
worthy  character,  $22.50;  taxes  paid  on  a home  owned  by  a poor  aged  couple  to 
enable  them  to  keep  their  home,  $11.50;  milk  bill  for  two  babies,  $10.36;  carfare 
and  other  expenses  for  taking  a boy  to  the  Lincoln  Home,  $7.90;  carfare  for 
witnesses  and  other  necessary  expense  in  procuring  naturalization  papers  for 
a widow  with  two  children,  who  desired  to  obtain  a mother’s  pension,  $23.50; 
postage  and  other  incidentals,  $1.82;  total,  $784.77;  total  receipts,  $909.98. 

The  organization  has  been  endeavoring  to  raise  $100  to  procure  an  artificial 
limb  for  a boy  whose  parents  are  unable  to  buy  him  one. 

An  employment  bureau  has  been  conducted.  Employment  has  been  secured 
for  thirty-five  women  and  five  men.  The  organization  is  securing  pledges  of 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  a visiting  nurse. 


IiAWRIiirCZ:  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  June  2,  1915.  Superintendent,  G.  M.  Claycomb. 

The  Lawrence  County  almshouse  is  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Lawrence- 
ville.  It  is  a handsome  two-story  brick  building  on  an  elevation  of  ground 
commanding  a beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  a wide 
veranda  across  the  front  of  the  house.  The  place  has  an  appearance  of  pros- 
perity, comfort  and  homelike  cheerfulness. 

A wide  hall  runs  through  the  house  with  rooms  on  both  sides.  The  house 
is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The  walls  are  hard  finished  and 
are  painted  in  different  colors.  The  fioors  are  painted  and  polished.  Floors, 
walls  and  woodwork  were  in  the  best  condition.  The  interior  was  immaculately 
clean. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  superintendent’s  rooms,  the  inmates’  dining-room 
and  the  kitchens.  The  dining-room  is  a very  attractive  room  with  warm,  red 
walls  and  good  furniture.  The  kitchens  and  pantry  were  well  stocked  with  food 
of  the  best  grade. 

The  sleeping  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor.  At  the  south  end  of  the  hall  is 
a large  ward  for  women,  which  is  also  used  as  a sitting-room.  It  is  bright, 
sunny,  comfortably  furnished  and  splendidly  ventilated.  A bathroom  adjoins 
it.  The  men’s  ward  corresponds  to  the  women’s  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall. 
There  are  six  smaller  bedrooms.  All  bedrooms  have  good  beds,  with  excellent 
mattresses  and  clean  white  sheets  and  pillowcases. 

There  were  four  women  and  eight  men  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
All  appeared  to  be  happy  and  contented  and  their  expressions  of  appreciation  of 
the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  were  most  enthusiastic. 

The  outbuildings  and  barns  were  in  excellent  order.  There  was  not  a stray 
stick  nor  bit  of  trash  visible  either  in  the  house  or  in  the  grounds. 

The  pesthouse  is  a good  one-story  frame  cottage  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  main  building.  It  is  only  a few  feet  from  the  county  road.  There  is 
no  danger  of  infection  for  the  inmates,  but  there  is  danger  for  the  persons  who 
travel  the  road.  Several  cases  of  smallpox  were  recently  quarantined  in  this 
house. 

Lawrence  County  follows  the  deplorable  system  of  letting  out  the  care  of 
the  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  superintendent  receives  two  dollars  a 
week  for  the  board  of  each  inmate  and  the  use  of  the  farm  of  eighty  acres.  The 
farm  is  at  present  producing  $300  a month  to  the  county  from  the  oil  wells. 
The  wells  interfere  with  the  superintendent’s  profits. 

This  almshouse  is  a credit  to  the  county  in  equipment  and  in  the  work  done 
by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife.  The  salary  system  should  be  substituted  for 
the  present  method. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  June  2,  1915.  Sheriff,  Hayes  Bale. 

The  Lawrence  County  jail  is  a stone  annex  of  the  sheriff’s  residence.  The 
first  floor  is  a large  stone  room  with  windows  on  three  sides.  This  room  is 
well  ventilated,  but  it  is  dark  and  lights  are  burned  in  the  day  time.  The  stone 
walls  and  floors  are  full  of  moisture. 

The  cage  is  latticed  with  three  cells  on  each  side  of  a large  corridor.  There 
is  a toilet  and  a stand  in  each  cell  and  a bath  cell  in  the  room.  Each  cell  has 
two  iron  wall  cots  with  very  good,  clean  blankets. 

The  second  floor  is  drier  and  lighter  than  the  first-floor  section.  The  section 
for  women,  which  is  also  used  for  the  insane,  is  light,  well  ventilated  and  sani- 
tary. There  are  two  cells  with  barred  backs  and  a bathroom.  The  men’s  section 
on  the  second  floor  has  two  large  cells  and  a corridor.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

Prisoners  are  separated  according  to  ages  and  classes  of  crimes.  There  were 
only  four  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  jail  was  clean  and  free  from 
unpleasant  odors. 

The  operation  of  the  adult  probation  law  diminishes  the  jail  population. 
Ten  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  serving  jail  sentences  are  under  parole  to 
the  Circuit  Court  officer. 

The  county  provides  clothing  for  the  prisoners  and  separate  towels. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  sixty  cents  for  feeding  each  prisoner. 
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LAWRENCE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  JUNE  2,  1915, 

Serving  sentence: 

May  23,  selling  liquor — 2 — $50  and  costs;  May  15,  robbery — 2 — $25  and  costs. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

The  nine  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  without  additional  pay. 

Orders  are  frequently  verbal,  but  itemized  bills  for  merchandise  furnished 
poor  persons  must  be  presented.  As  a result  of  a verbal  order  given  by  a 
supervisor,  a bill  of  $91  was  recently  presented  by  a grocer  for  groceries  for 
one  family  for  one  month. 

Claims  are  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board. 
No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  Poor  persons  are  boarded  with  families  who 
will  take  them  for  three  dollars  a week. 

Appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  county  and  for  the  alms- 
house are  made  as  one  and  no  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  outdoor  relief  or  of 
the  almshouse  could  be  secured. 

The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  poor  for  the  current  year  was 
$12,000,  and  the  county  clerk  stated  that  more  than  this  amount  had  already  been 
expended. 

THE  ADULT  PROBATION  OFFICER. 

L.  C.  David  is  Circuit  Court  probation  officer.  Eleven  persons  are  at  present 
under  his  charge — two  women,  two  minors  and  six  men.  All  have  been  convicted 
on  charges  of  grand  larceny. 

Mr.  David  keeps  careful  record  of  all  cases.  Monthly  reports  are  made  by 
the  charges  to  the  officer  and  these  reports  are  recorded.  Each  charge  must 
report  amount  of  earnings  and  saving  for  the  month,  general  conduct,  and  must 
give  an  account  of  his  time.  Children’s  school  reports  are  recorded. 

Each  charge  must  go  to  a religious  service  once  a month.  Clothing  is 
furnished  by  the  county  when  necessary,  and  clothing  and  schoolbooks  are  fur- 
nished to  children. 

"The  officer  secures  steady  employment  for  all  grown  persons  under  his 
charge  and  children  are  kept  in  school. 

Twelve  persons  have  been  paroled  to  Mr.  David  in  the  last  two  years  and 
two  have  broken  parole.  One  is  now  at  Pontiac  and  the  other  is  in  jail  in 
another  county. 

The  officer  receives  three  dollars  a day  for  time  spent  in  this  work,  and 
expenses. 


LEE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  December  6,  1915.  Superintendent,  Clyde  L.  Wicher. 

Lee  County  is  just  completing  an  almshouse  which  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  State.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  $47,000.  The  equipment  will  be  the 
best  that  money  can  buy.  Pictures  and  plans  were  published  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Institution  Quarterly. 

The  institution  is  7 miles  from  Dixon.  On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were 
20  men  and  12  women  inmates.  There  is  one  girl  of  15  years  who  was  committed 
to  an  orphanage  and  returned  on  account  of  the  condition  of  her  health.  The 
girl  can  hardly  be  called  an  inmate,  as  she  lives  with  the  superintendent’s 
family.  She  attends  school  regularly.  She  is  said  to  be  a fairly  good  student. 
She  is  a well-dressed,  attractive,  happy-looking  girl.  She  is  under  a physi- 
cian’s care. 

Two  insane  women  and  one  man  are  to  be  given  sanity  hearings  in  a few 
days. 

There  are  97%  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  gross  cost  of  the  institution 
for  the  last  year  was  $5,000  with  a return  of  $1,000  from  the  sale  of  produce. 
This  amount  included  salaries  and  medical  attention. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,000  a year.  His  wife  as  matron 
receives  $400.  An  allowance  of  $912  a year  is  made  for  other  help.  The  super- 
intendent has  been  here  fifteen  years. 


LEE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  December  6,  1915.  Sheriff,  Robert  R.  Phillips. 

The  Lee  County  jail  has  one  roonl  for  men  and  one  for  women.  Classifica- 
tion of  prisoners  is  impossible. 

The  jail  is  a one-story  annex  to  the  sheriff’s  residence.  The  men’s  room  is 
on  the  west  side.  The  fioors,  walls  and  cage  are  of  stone.  The  cage  is  a low 
stone  block  with  twelve  caves  for  the  men  to  sleep  in.  The  caves  are  arranged 
six  on  a side,  back  to  back.  One  row  of  caves  is  so  dark  that  the  interior  can 
not  be  seen  without  a light.  Each  cave  has  a cot  with  mattresses  and  blankets 
and  pillows.  There  is  an  ancient  toilet  and  stand  in  the  jail  room.  One  of  the 
caves  is  used  for  a bathroom.  The  men  spend  their  time  on  the  flat  surface  of 
the  cell  block. 

On  the  east  side  is  the  women’s  room,  which  is  much  lighter  and  more 
cheerful  than  the  men’s.  The  women’s  cage  has  four  cells  with  walls  of  per- 
forated iron.  The  cells  have  steel  wall  cots  with  good  bedding.  There  is  a tub 
in  the  jail-room.  The  toilet  fixtures  are  dilapidated. 
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The  jail  was  clean.  The  prisoners  said  they  were  well  fed.  The  jail  faults 
are  chargeable  to  the  construction  and  not  to  the  management. 

The  men  are  given  separate  towels.  They  wash  their  own  towels  and  cloth- 
ing. The  county  does  not  provide  changes  of  clothing. 

The  sheriff  receives  fifty  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  a month  is  allowed  for  a jailer. 

The  greatest  fault  of  this  jail  is  that  no  classification  of  prisoners  can  be 
made.  On  the  day  of  inspection  two  boys,  aged  seventeen  and  eighteen,  were  in 
the  same  room  with  five  older  men  held  on  charges  of  bastardy,  rape,  assault, 
vagrancy  and  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  The  boys  were  serving 
sentences  of  three  months  for  larceny.  The  law  requiring  separation  of  minors 
from  adults  and  persons  charged  with  crimes  not  infamous  from  those  charged 
with  infamous  crimes  can  not  be  carried  out. 

LEE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence: 

October  22,  larceny — 1 — 100  days — (17  years  of  age)  ; 1 — 90  days — (18  years 
of  age);  June  15,  bastardy — 1 — 6 months;  September  18,  vagrancy — 1 — 90  days. 

Awaiting  trial: 

November  1,  rape — 1;  October  6,  obtaining  money — 1;  December  3,  assault 
with  deadly  weapon. 


COUNTY  outboob  bbxjbf. 

There  are  no  salaried  overseers  for  Lee  County. 

The  supervisors’  orders  for  relief  are  written.  Bills  must  be  presented  with 
the  orders  attached  and  must  be  itemized  and  sworn  to. 

Pauper  claims  are  classified  by  townships  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  county  board.  In  the  outdoor  relief,  expenditures  are  included  the  care  of 
dependent  children,  merchandise,  medical  attention  and  burial.  Old  soldiers’ 
relief  is  given  from  the  outdoor  appropriation  but  claims  for  their  relief  are 
audited  by  a special  committee  on  old  soldiers’  claims. 

The  records  show  the  character  of  aid  given  and  the  names  of  the  merchants 
from  whom  goods  are  bought.  Amounts  are  not  totaled,  and  an  annual  state- 
ment of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  is  not  made. 

Thirteen  mothers  receive  pensions.  There  are  no  regularly  appointed  officers 
for  the  County  Court.  The  judge  appoints  interested  persons  to  investigate 
applications  for  pensions  and  to  look  after  dependent  and  delinquent  children. 

W.  H.  Winn  is  the  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  His  salary  is 
$300  a year.  At  present  five  cases  are  under  parole. 

Fifteen  blind  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year. 

The  aid  given  the  poor  of  this  county  is  more  liberal  than  in  many  counties, 
and  aid  for  the  individual  case  is  of  more  importance  than  aid  given  according  to 
fixed  custom. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Mothers’  pensions,  $2,500; 
almshouse,  $8,()00;  outdoor  relief,  $8,000.  The  appropriation  for  light  and  fuel 
for  almshouse  is  made  in  the  appropriation  for  light  and  fuel  for  county 
buildings. 

The  Katherine  Shaw  Bethea  Hospital  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  of 
Dixon.  The  buildings  and  a large  endowment  fund  were  given  the  city  by  the 
late  Judge  S.  H.  Bethea. 

A school  nurse  is  employed  by  the  Dixon  Board  of  Education. 


BIVING-STON  COUNTY  ABMSHOUSB. 

Inspected  October  19,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  B.  Grotevant. 

The  Livingston  County  almshouse  is  a beautiful,  well-kept  home.  The 
building  is  substantial,  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences  and  comforts. 
The  grounds  are  attractive  and  well  cared  for.  The  inmates  have  been  the  first 
consideration  in  the  planning  and  the  management  of  the  Institution.  A hos- 
pital is  operated  in  connection  with  the  home  and  is  in  charge  of  a trained 
nurse.  All  the  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  to  be  home  bedrooms  and  not  mere 
pauper  shelters. 

The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick  structure  facing  the  east,  with  wings 
at  the  north,  south  and  west.  The  basement  is  on  the  ground  level. 

There  is  a wide  veranda  at  the  front  of  the  house.  The  superintendent’s 
rooms  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  building.  On  the  first  fioor  a wide  corridor 
extends  from  the  entrance  to  the  west  wing.  From  this  corridor  the  corridors 
extend  at  right  angles  north  and  south.  The  west  wing  is  used  for  women.  The 
dining-room  is  also  used  as  a sitting-room.  It  is  a large  comfortable  room.  The 
table  was  set  with  blue  and  white  china  dishes.  There  is  a large  graphophone 
in  the  room.  There  are  comfortable  rocking  chairs.  From  the  dining-room  a 
corridor  extends  the  length  of  the  west  wing.  There  are  small  bedrooms  on 
each  side. 

The  ffoors  are  hardwood  and  the  walls  are  hard  finished.  The  beds  are  white 
iron  with  white  sheets  and  spreads.  The  bathrooms  and  toilets  are  lined  with 
white  tile  and  were  shining  and  clean. 

The  men  live  in  the  south  wing  and  the  women  are  in  the  north  one.  Each 
wing  has  a wide  corridor  extending  its  length  with  rooms  on  both  sides. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  hospital.  It  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  west 
wing.  The  floor  plan  is  similar  to  the  plan  of  the  first  floor.  There  is  a well- 
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equipped  operating  room,  several  small  rooms  and  a wide  corridor.  A trained 
nurse  is  in  charge. 

In  the  basement  are  the  men’s  dining-room,  the  kitchens,  women’s  dining- 
room, employees’  dining-room,  fruitroom,  bakery,  laundry  and  storerooms. 

The  equipment  of  this  institution  is  far  less  expensive  and  elaborate  than 
that  of  many  less  attractive  almshouses.  From  garret  to  basement  the  entire 
plant  was  in  perfect  order.  The  best  use  possible  is  made  of  the  very  good 
facilities  which  the  county  has  provided.  Besides  keeping  the  plant  in  the  best 
repair  the  managers  have  made  the  rooms  attractive  with  potted  plants  and 
flowers,  curtains  and  other  homelike  furnishings. 

The  quality  of  the  food  in  the  storerooms  was  good.  The  conditions  of  the 
kitchens,  storerooms  and  dining-rooms  showed  that  the  food  is  well  cooked  and 
well  served. 

A three-story  porch  is  to  be  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  west  wing.  The 
present  porch  is  small.  The  new  porch  is  to  be  of  concrete  and  one  story  is  to 
be  equipped  for  the  isolation  and  proper  care  of  tubercular  inmates. 

There  are  240  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  of  the  best  quality. 

One  feature  of  the  institution,  which  is  especially  commendable,  is  the  dairy 
and  the  use  in  the  house  of  all  milk  and  butter  produced  here.  Twenty  cows 
provide  milk  and  butter  for  the  institution  family.  A department  constantly 
recommended  by  the  State  Charities  Commission  is  a dairy  large  enough  to 
supply  the  inmates  with  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter.  Liberal  supplies  of 
butter  and  milk  are  essential  to  the  proper  diet  of  the  almshouse  population, 
and  if  produced  on  the  farm  greatly  lessen  the  food  expense. 

The  inmates’  records  are  kept  by  a card  system  and  the  information  is  as 
detailed  as  is  possible  with  this  class  of  dependents. 

The  superintendent  makes  a semiannual  report  to  the  county  board. 

The  gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  six  months  from  February  1 to 
August  1 was  $7,786.01.  In  this  amount  are  included  salaries  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  matron,  three  maids,  one  trained  nurse,  an  engineer  and  a farm 
hand,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  all  other  expenses.  The  cash  receipts  from  the 
farm  were  $3,416.61,  making  a net  cost  of  $4,369.40.  The  superintendent  stated 
that  the  year’s  cost  would  be  approximately  double  this  amount. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  42  men  and  21  women  in  the  institution. 
This,  it  was  said,  is  the  average  number. 


IiIVUTCrSTOlT  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  October  19,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  R.  Ives. 

Livingston  County  has  one  of  the  best  jails  in  the  State.  The  building  was 
erected  about  nine  years  ago  and  has  been  kept  in  good  condition. 

It  is  a three-story,  rectangular  stone  building.  The  entrance  is  of  concrete 
and  takes  from  the  building  the  formidable  jail  look.  The  building  is  used  only 
as  a jail.  The  sheriff’s  residence  is  a separate  house  connected  by  a covered 
passage.  The  jail  stands  in  a lot  that  is  large  enough  to  give  the  building  an 
appearance  of  greater  space.  The  lawn  is  covered  with  good  blue  grass  and 
there  are  wide  concrete  walks. 

The  three  floors  are  alike  in  plan.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  office  and  a 
jail  room.  The  jail  room  is  a large  room  wuth  windows  on  three  sides.  The  cage 
contains  eight  cells,  four  on  each  side  of  a corridor.  Each  cell  has  steel  wall 
cots  with  mattresses,  blankets,  pillows,  sheets  and  pillowcases.  There  is  a 
ventilated  box  for  a night  bucket  in  each  cell.  The  air  currents  reach  all  parts 
of  the  cage  and  the  cells.  On  the  day  of  inspection  there  was  sunlight  in  every 
room. 

A bathroom  adjoins  the  cage  and  the  men  have  access  to  it  except  when  they 
are  locked  in  their  cells. 

The  room  on  the  second  floor,  over  the  office,  is  used  for  women,  and  the 
one  on  the  third  floor  is  used  as  a hospital  room. 

The  building  is  fireproof.  There  is  a good  basement. 

The  county  provides  clothing  and  an  abundance  of  towels  and  soap.  The 
jail  was  very  clean.  It  was  entirely  free  from  unpleasant  odors.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  jail  accords  well  with  the  good  physical  condition.  The  men  are 
well  treated  and  well  fed.  The  present  jailer  has  served  under  three  sheriffs. 

The  sheriff  receives  50  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

Bathing  regulations  are  enforced.  The  prisoners  are  required  to  bathe  upon 
entrance  and  at  least  once  a week  afterward.  Clean  bed  linen  is  furnished  once 
a week. 

There  were  seventeen  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The 
jailer  separates  the  prisoners  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring 
the  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial: 

August  3,  burglarj'^ — 1;  October  5,  burglary — 1 — (20  years  old)  ; September  8, 
adultery — 1;  September  17,  selling  liquor — 1;  August  15,  robbery — 1 — (17  years 
old);  September  7,  larceny — 1;  June  7,  larceny — 1.  • 

Serving  sentence: 

January  4,  burglary — 1 — 9 months  ; September  17,  peace  bond — 1 ; petty 
larceny — 1 — 6 months;  February  21,  larceny — 1 — 9 months;  August  24,  peace 
bond — 1;  February  21,  larceny — 1 — 9 months;  July  20,  peace  bond — 1;  July 
3,  peace  bond — 1;  July  18,  robbery — 1 — 6 months. 
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LZVINGSTON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIRP. 

The  public  and  private  relief  of  Livingston  County  is  administered  in  an 
exceptionally  good  system  of  cooperation  by  county  officials  and  local  social 
workers. 

One  of  the  splendid  results  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  charity  is  the  employment  by  the  county  of  a community  nurse.  The 
county  contributes  annually  $750  toward  the  anti-tuberculosis  work  of  the  local 
.society.  The  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  employs  a visiting  nurse,  and  the  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  work  are  supplied  by  the  county  board  and  by  the  sale  of 
the  Red  Cross  seals. 

The  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  townships.  Orders  for 
relief  are  frequently  verbal.  All  bills  must  be  itemized.  The  amount  and 
character  of  aid  given  is  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
county  board. 

One  mother  with  five  children  receives  $35  a month.  This  is  the  only 
mother’s  pension  allowed  at  the  present  time.  Eight  blind  persons  receive  pen- 
sions of  $150  a year  each. 

Miss  Mary  Dowrie  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court.  Miss  Dowrie’s 
work  also  includes  the  duties  of  the  county  truant  officer.  Until  a short  time 
ago  she  was  secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities. 

Herman  Kirchoff  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  At  present  one 
case  is  under  his  care,  a larceny  charge. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $15,000; 
mothers’  pensions,  $2,000;  blind,  $1,500.  The  almshouse  funds  are  appropriated 
under  different  funds,  including  repairs,  improvements  and  county  officers’  sal- 
aries. The  total  net  cost  of  the  alsmhouse  is  approximately  $9,000. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

The  city  of  Pontiac  is  one  of  the  smallest  cities  in  the  State  to  support  an 
organized  Associated  Charities.  Mr.  E.  A.  Simmons  is  president,  Mrs.  Mabel 
Young  is  treasurer  and  Mrs.  Mary  Snyder  is  secretary. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE. 

The  Livingston  Co^mty  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  employs,  with  the  aid  of 
the  county  board,  a Red  Cross  nurse — Miss  Josephine  Carhart,  R.  N.  Dr.  Pyper 
is  president  of  the  league. 

A COUNTY  RECORD. 

No  county  in  Illinois  can  show  a better  record  for  practical  and  kindly  care 
of  its  dependents  and  delinquents  than  Livingston  County.  The  jail  is  one  of 
the  few  bright  spots  in  the  Illinois  jail  system.  The  almshouse  ranks  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State.  The  county  board  responds  liberally  to  the  requests  of 
the  private  charity  organizations  and  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  State  to  employ 
a community  nurse. 

The  good  care  given  the  Livingston  County  dependents  and  delinquents  is 
not  costly.  The  expenditures  are  no  greater  than  in  other  counties  of  the  same 
rank ; in  fact,  the  expenditures  for  charity  and  care  of  prisoners  is  lower  than 
in  many  counties  where  the  jails  and  almshouses  are  condemnable  and  where  the 
relief  work  is  hit-or-miss. 


DOGAN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  January  28,  1916.  Superintendent,  Frank  Knecht. 

The  Logan  County  almshouse  is  situated  five  miles  from  Lincoln.  The 
grounds  are  beautiful.  A double  row  of  trees  shade  the  long  driveway  from  the 
road  to  the  main  buildings.  The  grass  is  thick.  Fences,  walks  and  grounds  are 
in  the  best  order. 

The  inmates  live  in  four  buildings.  Although  the  cottage  plan  of  institu- 
tions is  always  commendable,  the  arrangement  at  this  home  is  an  expedient 
caused  by  the  lack  of  really  adequate  quarters. 

There  is  a two-story  brick  building  with  a basement.  This  is  used  for  the 
superintendent’s  family,  the  women  inmates  and  the  employees.  The  building, 
like  all  the  others,  is  painted  a light  gray.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  superin- 
tendent’s rooms  and  the  storerooms.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  two  narrow 
corridors  at  a right  angle  to  each  other.  Bedrooms  of  moderate  size,  slightly 
larger  than  the  usual  almshouse  bedrooms,  open  upon  these  corridors.  One 
woman  inmate  lives  in  one.  The  others  are  occupied  by  the  employees.  The  one 
woman  inmate  is  an  old  woman.  She  told  the  inspector  that  her  two  grand- 
fathers fought  in  the  Revolution. 

There  is  a large  bathroom  on  this  fioor.  The  bedrooms  are  covered  with 
good  linoleum  and  the  walls  are  papered.  All  rooms  were  very  clean.  There 
were  no  unpleasant  odors. 

In  the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms  and  storerooms.  The  kitchen 
was  as  clean  as  a room  could  be  and  all  utensils  were  in  the  best  condition.  The 
dinner  was  ready  to  be  served.  It  consisted  of  pork,  mashed  potatoes,  hominy, 
bread,  milk  and  coffee.  The  food  was  of  good  quality  and  there  was  plenty  of 
everything.  The  inmates’  tables  were  covered  with  white  oilcloth  and  set  with 
heavy  white  dishes.  The  inmates’  dining-room  and  the  one  used  by  the  superin- 
tendent’s family  were  both  very  cold.  Except  for  the  extreme  cold  the  rooms 
would  have  been  better  than  the  usual  basement  dining-rooms. 

There  are  three  other  buildings  for  inmates.  The  thirty-three  men  live  in 
these  houses.  Two  of  them  are  two  stories  high  with  about  a dozen  rooms  on 
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each  floor.  The  rooms  are  on  two  sides  of  the  corridors  that  go  through  the 
house.  One  of  the  buildings  has  no  toilet.  The  third  building  is  of  one  story. 
These  buildings  are  evidently  very  old.  One  of  them  still  has  the  bars  of  the 
days  when  it  was  used  for  an  insane  asylum.  There  are  high  wood  wainscotings 
and  old  wooden  stairs.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  out  the  vermin.  The  plaster  is 
dropping  from  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  woodwork  is  dilapidated.  The  odors 
are  bad.  The  furniture  is  little  better  than  junk. 

No  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  home.  The  old  buildings 
are  unusually  well  kept  for  this  class  of  institution.  But  even  the  greatest  care 
can  not  keep  so  old  a place  in  a habitable  condition.  The  cleanliness  and  good 
order  are  secured  by  the  very  hardest  labor. 

The  buildings,  with  one  exception,  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gaso- 
line. The  day  was  very  cold,  but  the  rooms,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  dining- 
rooms, were  warm. 

The  superintendent  has  been  here  less  than  one  year.  His  salary  is  $800 
a year.  His  wife,  as  matron,  receives  $150  a year.  The  county  employs  a cook 
and  two  women  to  help  with  the  care  of  the  house. 

There  are  240  acres  of  fine  land  in  the  farm.  The  farm  committee  has  entire 
charge  of  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  sale  of  produce.  The  appropriation 
for  the  current  year  is  $6,500. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  State  Charities  Commission  to  advise  the  erection 
of  a new  building  except  in  extreme  cases.  The  excellent  care  given  this  alms- 
house minimizes  several  of  its  worst  evils  and  makes  it,  for  the  present,  a fairly 
comfortable  home.  But  the  old  buildings  are  too  far  gone  to  be  worth  extensive 
repairs,  and  only  the  most  extensive  would  be  of  any  real  value.  The  housing 
of  the  inmates  in  four  buildings  is  an  expensive  arrangement.  An  almshouse 
population  of  thirty-four  can  be  cared  for  in  one  moderate-sized  building  at  a 
smaller  cost.  The  fuel  bills  and  the  labor  would  be  reduced  if  all  inmates  were 
under  one  roof.,  The  day  of  inspection  it  was  necessary  for  the  employees  and 
inmates  to  carry  eight  trays  to  persons  unable  to  go  to  the  dining-room.  This 
one  item  means  considerable  extra  labor. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Three  men  were  in  bed  on 
the  day  of  inspection.  They  were  not  seriously  ill.  The  care  of  ill  persons 
would  be  a heavy  task  under  the  present  arrangement,  and  with  a population  the 
size  of  this  one  there  will  usually  be  sick  persons. 


IiOGAN  COUNTY  JAIZ.. 

Inspected  December  15,  1915.  Sheriff,  Robert  W.  Sheets. 

The  Logan  County  jail  is  a small  stone  annex  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s 
residence.  One  row  of  windows  near  the  roof  furnishes  the  very  small  amount 
of  light  that  enters  the  jail  room. 

In  the  jail  room  is  a stone  block  with  sixteen  tiny  dark  caves.  There  are 
four  caves  on  each  side  of  each  tier  of  the  block.  Each  cave  has  a barred  door. 
The  caves  are  so  dark  that  the  interior  can  be  seen  with  difficulty.  One  is 
padded.  The  bath  fixtures  are  so  antiquated  as  to  be  entirely  insanitary. 

On  each  side  of  the  room  are  the  three  tiny  slits  which  serve  as  windows. 
They  are  treble  barred.  Air  and  light  are  carefully  excluded. 

Cots  or  beds  are  not  provided.  The  men  sleep  on  black,  discolored  mat- 
tresses on  the  stone  floors.  The  men  wash  their  own  towels  and  clothes. 

The  women’s  department  is  on  the  second  floor.  They  have  a corridor,  two 
rooms  and  a bath.  The  windows  of  their  rooms  are  double  barred.  The  rooms 
are  lined  with  wood.  There  would  be  little  chance  of  escape  if  fire  should 
break  out. 

There  were  six  men  in  the  stone  dungeon  on  the  first  floor.  No  separation 
of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  possible.  The  sick  and  well,  good  and  bad, 
first  offenders  and  hardened  criminals,  must  be  herded  together  in  a room  in 
which  it  is  unsafe,  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  to  confine  a human  being. 

Confined  in  one  room  without  air  or  light,  sleeping  on  black  mattresses  on 
the  cold  stone  floor,  using  a toilet  that  is  anything  but  sanitary,  washing  their 
own  towels  and  clothing — there  is  little  chance  for  the  prisoners  in  this  jail  to 
escape  physical  and  moral  contagion. 

The  jail  is  kept  as  clean  as  this  type  of  jail  can  be  kept,  but  the  most 
careful  and  persistent  cleaning  will  not  make  this  jail  habitable.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  sheriff  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  separation  of  different 
classes  of  prisoners. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner, 
LOGAN  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial: 

November  3,  forgery — 1;  November  12,  wife  abandonment — 1;  November  21, 
larceny — 1;  December  14,  assault  and  battery — 2. 

Serving  sentence: 

December  14,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1 — 20  days;  November  28,  vagrancy — 
1 — 30  days. 


LOGAN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDLIDF. 

The  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  all  townships  except  East 
Lincoln.  Miss  Emily  Kappes,  probation  officer  and  worker  for  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Service,  is  the  appointed  overseer. 
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Orders  for  relief  are  sometimes  verbal,  but  itemized  statements  are  required. 
Pauper  claims  are  classified  by  townships  in  the  reports  of  the  proceeding's  of 
the  county  board.  The  reports  state  names  of  merchants,  amounts  of  aid  and 
names  of  poor  relieved. 

Eleven  mothers  receive  pensions  for  thirty-six  children.  Fourteen  blind 
persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Mothers’  pensions,  $2,500; 
outdoor  relief,  $10,000;  almshouse,  $6,500;  charitable  institutions,  $5,000; 
blind,  $2,500. 

C.  E.  Ross  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  His  salary  is  $150 
a year. 


PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

The  Bureau  of  Social  Service  of  Lincoln  has  a paid  worker.  Miss  Emily 
Kappes.  This  bureau  has  charg'e  of  all  the  charity  work  of  the  city  of  Lincoln. 
Miss  Kappes  acts  as  probation  officer  for  the  Juvenile  Court,  overseer  for  East 
Lincoln  Township  and  has  charg'e  of  the  truancy  work.  The  offices  of  the  bureau 
are  in  the  city  hall. 

A trained  nurse  has  been  eng'ag'ed  and  will  begin  her  duties  in  January.  Her 
salary  will  be  paid  by  the  Lincoln  Women’s  Club  and  the  county  board.  Her 
work  will  be  a department  of  the  bureau. 

The  officers  of  the  bureau  are:  President,  W^.  W^.  Houser;  vice  president 
Henry  Bond;  treasurer.  Miss  Stella  Morris;  secretary.  Miss  Hulda  Niebuhr’ 
superintendent.  Miss  Emily  Kappes. 


MACON  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUS1:. 

Inspected  June  30,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  F.  Gepford. 

The  facilities  for  caring  for  the  inmates  of  the  Macon  County  almshouse 
are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  number  of  persons.  The  main  building  is  large 
enough  for  thirty-five  persons.  At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  sixteen 
women  and  forty-seven  men  in  the  house. 

The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick  structure  with  two  wings  similar 
to  each  other  in  fioor  plan,  extending  north. 

The  dining-room  is  between  the  two  wings.  It  is  the  only  dark,  ill-ventilated 
room  m the  house.  The  tables  are  covered  with  white  oilcloth. 

A clothes  room  adjoins  the  dining-room.  In  it  the  inmates’  underwear, 
numbered,  is  kept  on  separate  shelves. 

The  women’s  quarters  are  in  the  east  wing.  There  is  a long  ward  on  the 
first  floor.  There  are  eight  beds  in  the  ward.  The  beds  were  made  up  with 
fresh  white  linen  and  covered  with  white  spreads.  The  ward  was  immacu- 
lately clean.  White  curtains  at  the  windows  added  to  the  appearance  of  clean- 
liness and  took  from  the  room  the  dreariness  usually  found  in  an  almshouse 
ward.  The  bathroom  contains  tub,  shower  and  stand.  The  toilet  is  in  a 
separate  room. 

North  of  the  ward  is  the  women’s  sitting-room.  This  is  a large,  comfortable 
room  with  several  windows  and  one  outside  door.  There  are  rocking  chairs  and 
an  open  grate  in  which  a fire  is  built  every  day  except  in  the  warmest  weather 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  women’s  wing  are  three  small  rooms  for  inmates, 
a ward  similar  to  the  one  on  the  first  fioor,  a bathroom  and  rooms  for  the 
women  servants. 

The  ward  on  the  first  floor  of  the  men’s  wing  is  occupied  by  men  unable 
to  climb  the  stairs. 

There  are  thirty  cots  in  the  men’s  ward  on  the  second  floor.  This  ward  is 
overcrowded.  Thirty  beds  are  far  too  many  for  a room  of  this  size.  That  the 
room  was  free  from  unpleasant  odors  was  due  to  the  excellent  ventilation  and 
the  scrupulous  cleanliness.  The  slightest  relaxation  from  continual  cleaning 
of  this  room  would  make  it  entirely  unfit  for  use  in  its  present  overcrowded 
condition.  In  the  winter,  when  the  population  is  increased,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  mattresses  on  the  floor.  The  room  can  not  be  so  well  ventilated  in  the 
winter  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

There  is  only  one  stairway  in  the  men’s  wing,  the  one  leading  from  the 
men’s  sitting-room.  The  stairway  was  torn  out  of  the  front  of  the  wing  to 
enlarge  the  dining-room.  The  one  stairway  would  prove  insufficient  in  case  of 
fire. 

The  kitchen  and  storerooms  were  in  perfect  order.  The  cook  was  getting 
supper.  The  meal  was  fresh  hot  rolls  and  butter,  blackberries,  potatoes  and 
rice.  The  food  was  most  appetizing. 

There  is  a large  basement  under  the  building,  containing  the  furnace  rooms 
storerooms  and  laundry.  The  laundry  equipment  is  suited  for  the  work  of  an 
institution  of  about  thirty  persons,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of 
sixty-five.  A great  deal  of  manual  labor  must  supplement  the  machinery. 

The  barns  and  outbuildings  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  repair  and  order 
The  grounds  are  well  shaded,  there  is  a beautiful  lawn  and  there  are  flowers 
and  shrubs  everywhere.  There  is  little  in  the  exterior  to  suggest  the  almshouse 
The  place  has  the  appearance  of  a comfortable  country  home. 

There  are  200  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$200  an  acre. 

There  are  60  acres  of  corn,  25  of  wheat,  20  of  oats,  15  of  orchard  and 
gardens  and  80  of  meadow  and  pasture.  There  are  50  head  of  cattle  60  hoe's 
and  10  milk  cows.  ’ ® 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,400  a year.  One  cook  is  em- 
ployed by  the  county,  and  the  county  pays  for  all  the  help  needed  on  the  farm 
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The  appropriation  for  the  year  is  $7,000.  In  this  amount  is  included  not 
only  maintenance,  but  all  repairs  and  labor.  The  superintendent’s  salary  is  not 
included. 

Inmates  needing  special  attention  in  illness  or  surgical  operations  are  taken 
to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  in  Decatur. 

The  county  physician  visits  the  farm  once  a week.  Little  work  is  done  by 
the  inmates. 

The  greatest  need  of  this  almshouse  is  more  room.  The  plant  is  too  small 
for  the  number  of  persons  cared  for. 

The  county  board  has  been  considering  the  building  of  an  addition  and  bids 
have  been  received,  but  the  contract  has  not  been  let,  nor  has  the  board  decided 
definitely  upon  the  changes. 


MACON  COUNTY  JAIIi. 

Inspected  June  30,  1915.  Sheriff,  Charles  E.  Tandy. 

The  Macon  County  jail  was  built  fifty  years  ago.  A new  section  was  added 
forty  years  later.  The  antiquated  architecture  of  the  old  part  was  repeated  in 
the  nev/.  With  the  exception  of  the  women’s  department  on  the  second  floor,  the 
jail  is  unfit  for  the  detention  of  human  beings.  The  one  corner  allotted  to 
women  escaped,  evidently  more  by  chance  than  design,  the  insanitation  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  jail  is  a two-story  stone  annex  to  the  sheriff’s  residence.  It  is  built  so 
close  to  the  courthouse  that  on  the  first  floor  all  air  currents  from  the  west  are 
excluded. 

The  old  section  is  a large  jail-room  containing  a two-story,  two-section  stone 
cage.  There  are  three  small  windows  on  each  of  two  sides  of  the  room  opposite 
the  cage,  and  one  large  window  on  each  side  of  the  service  part  of  the  room. 
The  windows  space  is  far  too  small  for  the  size  of  the  room.  The  great  stone 
cage  prevents  any  air  currents  passing  directly  through  the  room.  The  service 
end  of  the  room  is  not  blocked  by  the  cage,  and  through  the  two  large  windows 
the  air  circulates  freely.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  old  section  in  which  the 
air  is  fit  to  breathe. 

The  cage  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  two  parts  on  the  first  floor  contain 
five  cells  each,  a bath  cell  and  a corridor.  The  cells  are  of  solid  stone  placed 
back  to  back.  Even  if  the  windows  of  the  room  were  large  enough  for  the  air 
to  enter,  it  could  not  circulate  through  these  cells.  The  air  in  them  is  heavy 
and  stale.  Several  of  them  are  dark.  The  iron  wall  cots  have  mattresses  and 
blankets. 

The  cells  on  the  second  tier  are  as  miserably  ill  ventilated  as  those  on  the 
first.  An  iron  balcony  extends  the  length  of  the  section  and  the  cells  open 
upon  it. 

Individual  towels  are  not  provided.  The  few  towels  that  were  to  be  seen 
were  very  black.  Individual  drinking  cups  are  given  the  men  and  there  is  plenty 
of  ice  water. 

In  the  service  end  of  the  room  two  men  were  washing  the  dinner  pans.  The 
towels  they  were  using  were  so  black  as  to  be  unfit  for  wiping  floors. 

The  new  section  of  the  jail  is  built  according  to  the  same  plan  as  the  old 
section  with  cells  back  to  back  and  a minimum  of  window  space.  There  are 
three  cells  in  each  section  of  the  first  floor.  The  cells  have  bars  across  the  front 
and  there  is  a slightly  better  chance  for  air  to  enter  the  cells.  Each  cell  has 
four  wall  cots  and  a toilet.  The  bathtub  and  stand  are  in  the  corridor.  The 
east  sections  on  the  first  and  Second  floors  are  used  for  men  prisoners.  The 
west  section  on  the  first  floor  is  used  for  boys  and  the  section  on  the  second  for 
women.  The  turnkey’s  room  is  in  the  boys’  department. 

The  women’s  department  has  three  cells,  a bath,  a corridor  and  a sitting- 
room.  The  sunlight  and  air  can  penetrate  all  parts  of  this  room.  The 
sitting-room  has  a few  cheap  rugs,  two  rocking  chairs  and  odds  and  ends  of 
personal  belongings  of  the  women  prisoners.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  jail 
which  contains  enough  air  for  the  number  of  persons  confined  in  it. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  building  is  kept 
in  as  good  a condition  as  so  ill-ventilated  and  unhealthful  a place  can  be  kept. 
Considering  the  wretched  ventilation,  the  place  was  remarkably  free  from  bad 
odors. 

There  were  four  women,  twenty-nine  men  and  three  boys  in  the  jail  at  the 
time  of  inspection.  Fourteen  men  and  three  women  were  serving  sentences.  One 
man  was  to  be  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  Two  were  awaiting  parole  to  the 
probation  officer.  The  others  were  awaiting  trial. 

The  sheriff  makes  as  good  a separation  of  the  different  classes  of  prisoners 
as  is  possible  with  the  inadequate  facilities. 

The  interior  of  the  jail  was  receiving  a very  badly  needed  coat  of  paint. 
The  walls  were  being  painted  green;  the  cage  and  cells  are  to  be  painted  yellow. 
The  cage  was  badly  defaced  and  evidently  had  not  been  renovated  for  a long 
time.  The  toilet  and  bath  fixtures  are  dark  and  discolored.  The  plumbing  was 
apparently  in  good  condition. 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  a motion  was  made  to 
change  the  plan  of  jail  management.  The  sheriff’s  office  and  the  jail  were  cost- 
ing the  county  in  excess  of  $1,500  a year.  The  motion  was  to  pay  the  sheriff  a 
salary  of  $3,000  a year,  employ  a jail  matron  at  a salary  of  $1,000  and  purchase 
all  jail  supplies  and  food  through  a purchasing  committee  of  the  board.  This 
motion  was  defeated  by  a vote  of  nineteen  to  eleven. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  board  the  following  charges  for  boarding  pris- 
oners were  fixed:  When  the  number  of  prisoners  does  not  exceed  30,  the  charge 
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chLp  pefmeal^shilf  than  45  the 

^e’  numbe'^eSel^^Sf  fhf « ih\"/l 

Q-Ppropriation  for  the  feedins'  of  Drisoner'?  ia  qs  onn  rni,  i 
allowed  $150  a month  for  the  pay  of  two  turnkey^  ^ sheriff  is 

This  jail  IS  not  fit  for  human  being's  to  live  in.  It  is  insanitnr-^^  ..  i. 
degree  as  to  make  it  an  unsafe  place  to  hold  men  and  women  ^ ^ 

that  certain  men  shall  be  deprived  of  their  liberty.  ThS-l  is  no 
under  which  any  one  can  be  deprived  of  air  to  breathe.  ^ 

The  lack  of  individual  towels  is  inexcusable  These  men  nnnfinori  • 
tary  quarters  should  be  given  clean,  individual  towIL  and  the 
should  not  be  exposed  to  contagion  by  being  compelled  to  I'me  men 

men  who  may  be  suffering  fron?  specific  infictionf  towels  of  the 

The  women’s  quarters  are  too  small.  Young  women  e-irl.?  nnri  i 

must  be  placed  in  the  same  room.  ^ women,  girfs  and  old  offenders 


MACON  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  JUNE 


30,  1915. 


Serving  sentence — men  : 

larceny-l_10  months;  August,  selling  liquo?-|_310  days  FebrSe^t’^i*??'’ 
tempt  of  court— 1—180  days;  March  20,  selling  liqlior— ^ ’ 1 1 n t^’ 

arceny-^1— $25  and  30  days;  June  18,  burglar^! IV  nioi^^^^^^ 

-T-?7dTyl'.'"  l«<lhO''-l-noorjfne%!’lfr'c'e”f 

Serving  sentence — women  : 

2-?50;  March  20,  selling  liquor-l-lio  days. 

liquor— 2 ; June  22,  disturbing  the  peace— 2— ( 17  yeare  old!  • Tim/9? 

One  man  to  be  taken  to  penitentiary  convicted  of  rape  and  incest 

IwaitTn*g^'=r?aT-7^"ome"^:'"'■''"’^ 

June  28,  selling  liquor — 1. 


MACON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEP. 

With  cooperation  as  the  keynote  and  the  adiutant  r,r  tnc,  cs..!  +• 

as  the  chief  officer  of  a general  clearing  house,  the  ^public  officials^a^fl  Army 

workers  of  Macon  County  have  established  a hiJh^rpraJuci  svffiem 
for  the  poor  of  Decatur  and  Macon  County  practical  system  of  caring 

In  December,  1913,  the  Associated  Charities  was  nre-anworq  +u 
of  supplementing  the  relief  work  of  the  count^  officials ^ ^ ^ purpose 

Thomas  Willmmson,  adjutant  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was  annointed 
investigator  for  the  county  board  and  for  the  Associated  ChaHtiP«  ^ 

no  salary  from  either  organization.  Mr.  WillifmsJn  is  afso  th; 
officer  of  the  Associated  Charities.  vviiiiamson  is  also  the  distributing 

The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  work  in  Macon  County  is  815  Onn 
appropriation  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  institutions  is  $2,500  ^The  institutional 
care  includes  hospital  expenses  and  the  care  of  dependent  chiM?en  TnTo^ 
The  expense  of  caring  for  the  indigent  sick  of  the  county  in  St  Mark’s  Ho Jffitai 
approximates  $1,800  a quarter.  This  does  not  include  medicS  attSInce 
mothers’  pension  appropriation  is  $3,000.  uicai  atxenaance.  The 

The  investigation  of  applications  for  relief  from  the  county  board  are  mndo 

p"gr»c’?r,”D\^5 

by 

John  M.  Byrne,  treasurer  of  the  association,  and  secretary  of  the  Association  of 
Commerce;  Adjutant  Williamson;  Miss  Trumbull,  public  health  nui4l-  the  mroffi 
offic^,  Mr.  Sullivan;  and  the  overseer  of  the  poof  for  Decatur  ' 

^■p  working  together  as  one  organization,  the  county  officials  and  the  offiicercs 

best  tie 

famlTy  lirtheLoumy  "ulnTshes  a 

needy  person.  The  Associated  Charities  advances  the  poor  man  a small  sum  of 
money  while  the  county  furnishes  him  with  free  medical  care  ° 

Springfield  Open  Air  Colony.  The  county 
pa>s  the  bill.  The  Associated  Chanties  buys  the  clothes  that  the  child  neSs.  ^ 

. nian  applies  to  the  county  for  help.  He  has  been  a good  worker  He  can 
not  work  now.  He  was  a drayman.  His  wagon  is  broken;  consequently  his 
business  is  ruined.  The  county  does  not  give  money.  But  the  ^Associated 
receiving  the  report  of  the  case  from  the  county,  pays  ten 
mans  wagon  mended  and  he  is  once  more  able  to  support 
^^oceries  and  coal  at  this  time  would  have  pauperized  the  man. 
forty  dollars — aid  to  make  deserted  wife  self-supporting.”  This  item 
appears  in  the  list  of  expenditures  of  the  Associated  Charities.^  The  deserved 
wife  applied  for  aid.  Forty  dollars  in  coal  or  groceries  would  have  made  her  a 
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county  charge.  But  forty  dollars  to  make  her  self-supporting  was  a splendid 
investment. 

A boy  is  arrested  on  a charge  of  larceny.  The  parole  officer’s  investigation 
shows  that  the  boy  has  committed  his  first  legal  offense,  that  his  mother  depends 
in  large  measure  on  his  small  salary  for  the  family  living.  The  boy  is  paroled 
to  the  officer  and  continues  to  support  his  mother  instead  of  being  supported  by 
the  county  in  the  jail  while  the  Associated  Charities  and  the  county  officials 
keep  the  family  from  starvation. 

A woman  applies  for  aid  to  the  county  or  to  the  Associated  Charities.  Her 
husband  will  not  support  her.  The  husband  is  arrested,  but  he  is  not  put  in 
jail.  He  is  paroled  to  the  probation  officer  and  the  condition  of  his  parole  is  that 
he  shall  pay  to  his  wife  a certain  sum  each  week.  If  he  fails  to  pay  it  he  will 
go  to  jail  without  further  ceremony.  He  pays  it  regularly. 

A woman  applies  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  aid.  An  investigation 
shows  that  the  woman  has  several  small  children,  her  husband  is  dead  or 
incapacitated  for  work.  She  must  have  help"  or  she  will  have  to  place  her 
children  in  an  institution.  The  Associated  Charities  refers  her  case  to  the 
county  and  the  woman  is  allowed  a mothers’  pension. 

The  county  will  not  feed  tramps.  The  Associated  Charities  urges  the  people 
of  Decatur  to  refuse  to  feed  them,  and  distributes  meal  tickets.  One  hundred 
meal  tickets  were  presented  during  the  winter  by  tramps. 

The  Associated  Charities  received  in  donations  during  the  last  year  $900 
and  expended  $700.  This  entire  amount  was  expended  directly  for  the  poor. 
The  offices  of  the  association  are  in  the  rooms  of  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
the  headquarters  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  in  the  office  of  the  overseer  of 
the  poor. 

No  salaries  are  paid  to  any  one  connected  with  Associated  Charities. 

“No.  we  don’t  pay  any  salaries,’’  said  an  officer,  “we  don’t  need  to.  Adju- 
tant Williamson  does  about  $1,500  worth  of  investigating  and  distributing  for 
us  each  year  without  remuneration.  We  don’t  need  to  pay  salaries  when  we 
have  a fine,  trained  investigator  like  him  to  depend  on.  He  is  worth  as  much 
to  the  county  as  he  is  to  us,  and  they  also  have  his  services  free  of  charge.’’ 

A most  important  department  of  the  relief  work  of  Decatur  is  the  free 
clinic  managed  by  the  King’s  Daughters  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  the 
board  of  education. 

The  clinic  is  a room  in  the  High  School  Building.  It  was  established  pri- 
marily for  treatment  of  eye  and  throat  troubles  but  all  diseases  of  all  ages  and 
classes  of  people  are  now  treated.  The  general  manager  is  Mrs.  E.  H. -Chesebro, 
president  of  the  King’s  Daughters.  Dr.  Benjamin  Bachrach  is  medical  director. 
Dr.  Oscar  Tarnell  has  charge  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  work.  Miss  Anna 
Trumbull,  public  health  nurse,  is  the  clinic  nurse.  Miss  Trumbull’s  salary  is 
paid  by  the  board  of  education  and  her  work  in  the  clinic  is  done  in  connection 
with  her  school  nursing. 

The  board  of  education  furnishes  the  clinic  room,  the  lights  and  heat.  All 
medical  care  is  given  by  the  physicians  free  of  charge.  The  other  expenses  are 
born  bv  the  King’s  Daughters. 

For  the  last  school  year  the  cost  to  the  Daughters  was  $154.17.  Glasses 
and  medicines  cost  $111.59;  merchandise,  $37.58;  chair  for  crippled  child,  $5. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  patients  were  treated  at  the  clinic  and  1,117 
medical  treatments  were  given.  There  were  1,030  oculist’s  treatments.  Thirty- 
one  operations  for  throat  diseases  were  performed,  one  operation  for  hernia  and 
one  circumcision.  Thirty-five  pairs  of  glasses  were  furnished. 

The  overseer  of  the  poor,  the  secretarv  and  treasurer  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  directors  of  the  free  clinic  keep  their  record»s  in  such  a manner 
that  the  names,  amount  and  character  of  aid  given  and  dates  of  relief  are  quickly 
learned,  and,  consequently,  there  is  seldom  duplication  of  relief. 

The  overseer  of  the  poor  for  Decatur  receives  $1,000  a year.  The  county 
physician  receives  $1,200.  Opera, tions  performed  bv  other  surgeons  of  Decatur 
at  the  request  of  the  Associated  Charities  arid  the  free  clinic  are  free  of  charge. 

Eighteen  mothers  receive  pensions  for  forty-five  children.  The  average 
amount  allowed  is  seven  dollars  a month  for  each  child.  The  probation  officer,  ! 
Dan  T.  Sullivan,  investigates  the  cases.  i 

FIFTY-SEVEN  PROBATIONS.  j 

Ten  probationers  from  the  Circuit  Court  and  forty-seven  from  the  County  j 
Court  are  in  charge  of  Dan  T.  Sullivan,  parole  officer  for  both  courts.  I 

The  majority  of  these  are  first  offenders  convicted  of  larceny.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  j 
records  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  parole  law  t 
in  Macon  County.  The  records  show  restitution  of  stolen  goods,  good  conduct  i 
and  intentions  of  the  offenders  to  live  honest  lives.  The  per  cent  of  failures  is 
small. 

Five  men,  convicted  of  wife  abandonment,  are  allowed  their  freedom  as  long 
as  they  pay  certain  sums  each  week  toward  the  support  of  their  families. 

One  father  tried  to  have  his  son  declared  delinquent.  After  an  investigation 
by  the  authorities  the  boy  was  declared  dependent,  the  father  was  ordered  to 
pay  three  dollars  a week  toward  his  maintenance  and  the  county  judge  appointed  j 
Mr.  Sullivan  the  child’s  guardian. 

Several  boys,  whose  ages  range  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  have  their  liberty 
as  long  as  they  keep  away  from  pool  rooms  and  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  mothers.  Younger  children  must  make  good  school  grades,  attend  Sunday 
school  regularly  and  keep  off  the  streets.  j 

The  successful  operation  of  the  law  is  decreasing  the  jail  population,  j 
decreasing  both  dependency  and  delinquency,  and  giving  the  probationers  their 
only  possible  chance  of  reformation. 
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THE  NEW  HOSPITAL. 

A handsome  new  hospital  is  being  built  by  the  people  of  Macon  County, 
the  city  of  Decatur  and  the  county.  The  hospital,  when  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  State.  The  funds  have  not  yet  been  entirely 
subscribed.  The  last  appropriation  made  by  the  county  for  the  new  hospital 
was  $20,000. 

ANNA  B.  MILLIKIN  HOME. 

Dependent  children  are  occasionally  committed  by  the  County  Court  to  the 
Anna  B.  Millikin  Home.  The  amounts  paid  for  board  for  children  in  this  home 
vary. 

MACON  COUNTY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Outdoor,  $15,000;  almshouse,  $7,000;  hospitals,  $2,500;  jail,  $8,000;  county 
hospital,  $20,000. 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  Jfine  19,  1915.  Superintendent,  John  O’Neil. 

The  Macoupin  County  almshouse  was  built  two  years  ago  at  a cost  of 
$65,000.  It  is  a handsome,  two-story  brick  building,  fireproof,  with  every  modern 
convenience  and  improvement. 

It  is  two  miles  from  Carlinville.  The  house  is  situated  on  a slight  rise  of 
ground.  The  lawn  is  blue  grass  and  clover.  The  trees  are  planted  to  insure 
good  shade  and  yet  not  obstruct  the  breezes. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  floors  are 
cement  and  the  walls  are  hard  finished  and  painted  in  soft  shades  of  yellow  and 
brown. 

From  garret  to  basement  the  rooms  were  immaculately  clean  and  in  the 
most  perfect  order.  Inmates’  rooms,  sitting-rooms,  closets,  baths,  storerooms, 
kitchens,  dining-room  and  furnace-room  were  spotlessly  clean.  Even  the  inside 
of  the  furnace  was  clean  and  was  ready  for  the  fall  fire  building.  Windows 
and  doors  are  kept  open  to  insure  good  ventilation  and  no  unpleasant  odors  can 
remain. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  building.  A long 
corridor  extends  the  width  of  the  building.  The  main  dining-room  is  across 
this  corridor  from  the  superintendent’s  rooms.  It  is  a large,  light  room  with 
eight  excellent  new  tables.  The  tables  are  covered  with  fresh  white  oilcloth. 
There  is  a skylight  in  the  roof.  The  electric  chandeliers  are  simple  and  rich  in 
design.  Back  of  the  dining-room  is  a large  serving-room. 

The  china  is  new  white  crockery.  In  the  kitchen  the  utensils  are  of  good 
grade.  The  provisions  were  of  the  best  quality. 

The  men’s  quarters  are  on  the  north  half  of  the  first  and  second  floors.  On 
the  first  floor  seven  bedrooms  and  a large  bathroom  open  on  the  corridor.  On 
the  second  floor  is  a large  ward  with  several  narrow  white  iron  beds,  three  or 
four  smaller  bedrooms,  a large  bathroom  and  the  physicians’  examination  room. 
The  bathroom  has  toilets,  stand,  tub  and  shower.  The  finishings  of  the  bath- 
room are  marble.  There  are  several  closets  and  storerooms. 

On  both  floors  and  in  the  basement  a barred  gate  separates  the  two  parts 
of  the  building. 

The  women’s  rooms  are  on  the  south  end  of  the  second  floor  and  are  like 
the  men’s  second  floor  quarters. 

The  mattresses  and  bedding  are  very  good.  The  sheets  and  pillowcases 
were  very  white. 

The  south  half  of  the  basement  is  used  for  the  storerooms,  furnace  and 
boiler-rooms  and  laundry.  The  laundry  is  equipped  with  electric  washing 
machine,  dryer  and  mangle.  The  north  half  of  the  basement  is  used  by  the 
men.  There  are  large  sitting-rooms,  a barber  shop  and  a few  bedrooms. 

The  department  for  the  insane  is  in  the  basement.  It  is  a large  room  with 
a three-cell  iron  cage.  One  man  was  confined  in  the  cage.  A complete  report 
• of  this  case  has  been  made  by  letter  to  the  State  Charities  Commission. 

There  are  120  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  quality  of  the  land  is  not 
good.  The  cornfields  are  swampy.  There  are  twenty  acres  of  corn,  four  of 
garden,  thirty-five  of  pasture  and  seven  of  orchards.  There  are  about  fifty 
head  of  cattle  on  the  farm  and  thirty-two  hogs. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $600  a year  and  his  wife  receives 
$200.  The  county  pays  for  the  labor  of  one  man,  but  makes  no  allowance  for 
help  for  the  matron.  It  is  most  unjust  to  expect  the  matron  to  keep  this 
immense  house  in  order  and  care  for  the  inmates  without  more  help  than  she 
has.  The  only  reliable  help  she  has  are  a young  woman  and  one  insane  woman. 
The  insane  woman  has  been  here  thirty-five  years  and  was  at  one  time  a patient 
at  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year  April  8,  1914-1915,  was  $6,341.60. 
This  includes  salaries. 

There  were  three  women  and  twenty-eight  men  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time 
of  inspection.  With  the  exception  of  the  man  held  in  the  insane  cell  all  appeared 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received.  An  unfortunate  girl 
of  nineteen,  brought  several  months  ago  to  the  almshouse  in  a wretched  physical 
condition,  told  the  inspector  that  since  she  had  been  here  she  had  entirely 
regained  her  health,  had  learned  the  ways  of  cleanliness  and  right  living,  and 
that  never  before  in  her  life  had  she  received  such  kindness  as  she  had  received 
from  the  matron  and  the  superintendent.  Her  first  chance  at  an  honest  life  had 
come  to  her  here. 
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Three  men  were  suffering  with  tuberculosis  in  advanced  stages.  An  effort 
is  made  to  keep  these  men  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 

At  least  five  of  the  inmates,  besides  the  man  in  the  cell,  should  be  examined 
for  their  sanity.  While  not  especially  troublesome  their  conditions  are  such  that 
removal  to  a State  hospital  is  advisable. 

THE  SANITY  HEARING  OF  HARRY  WALTON. 

When  the  inspector  visited  the  almshouse,  June  19 , ari  old  man  was  held  ^ 
a cell  in  the  insane  department  and  an  inmate  was  detailed  to  take  care  of  him. 
The  superintendent  and  his  wife  stated  that  the  man  was  unman^eable,  that 
he  was^very  profane  and  would  fly  into  violent  rages  against  the  other  inmates 
On  two  occaSons  he  had  assaulted  the  superintendent,  once  with  a knife  and 
once  with  a club.  Instances  were  related  by  the  matron  ^d  superintendent  of 
Walton’s  actions  that  left  little  doubt  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  that  the 
man  was  insane.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O’Neil  were  unwilling  to  swear  that  the  man 
was  insane  although  they  and  every  person  connected  with  the  institution  were 
wfmig  t?  swear  that  the  man’s  actions  were  beyond  those  of  any  decent, 

reasOTmbleoman.^^atio„  with  the  county  physicta  Dr.  J.  B.  Liston,  former  county 
physician  Dr.  Robert  Beil,  and  Judge  A.  J.  Duggan,  a petition  for  a sanity 
hearing  was  filed  and  the  hearing  set  for  June  22.  

Walton  told  his  own  story  at  the  hearing  and  related  instances  of  the  most 
impossUle  cruelty  which  had  been  shown  him  at  the  almshouse.  A dozen  wit- 
nesses including  the  county  physicians,  supervisors,  inmates  and  persons 
acauai’nted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  testified  to  the  kindly  treatment 
oUnwn  Walton  bv  Mr  and  Mrs.  O’Neil,  and  inmates  testified  that  on  account  of 
WaU?n^  bSfef  in  perSioutions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Neil  had  treated  him  with 
special  favors,  that  the  man  was  quarrelsome,  violent  and  a terror  to  all  who 

Walton’s' own^coSduc?‘at  the  hearing,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
examination  of  the  physicians  proved  that  he  was  suffering  from  delusions.  He 
was  adiudged  insane  and  committed  to  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital.  His 
Siarge  Snst  M?.  and  Mrs.  O’Neil  were  proved  to  be  absolutely  without 
foundation. 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  June  19.  1915.  Sheriff.  H.  W.  Knemoeller. 

The  Macoupin  County  jail  is  a two-story  stone  building  with  the  appearance 
enj  eouiSeSt  of  a small,  mediaeval  fortress.  The  windows  of  the  jail  rooms 
a?e^  mSe  Sits  and  even  the  office  and  jailers’  bedroom  windows  are  barr^. 
are  floor  are  a jail  office,  the  main  prison  and  a room  for  women. 

The  building  reeks  with  the  odors  of  disinfectants.  _ 'x’Vio 

The  main  prison  room  has  three  very  small  windows  on  each  side.  The 
walls  are  stone^  The  cage  has  four  cells,  two  on  each  side  of  a corridor.  The 
^eUs  have  barred  backs,  and  latticed  doors  are  placed  opposite  the  windows 
this  the  small  amount  of  air  that  enters  the  room  can  reach  the  cell^ 
The  steel  wall  cots  have  good  mattresses  and  blankets.  'There  are  a toilet  and 
cit«nfj  and  bathtub  in  the  cage  corridor.  Water  is  heated  by  a gas  heator.  The 
jSson^rs  miy  bath?  S oftln  as  they  wish,  provided  they  have  no  objections 

waliS  haa'e?nTeyml%hH^  the  iron  work  needs  paint 

Thlrrls  one  room  for  women  on  the  Hrst  floor.  It  has  two  small  slits  for 

''‘“T£f'me^n'^flecUon‘§n®ye“  second  °^Sor  is  like  the  one  on  . the  first  The 
women’s  room  on  the  second  floor  is  like  the  one  on  the  first  with  the  addition 
nf  a bathtub  The  jailer  sleeps  in  the  third  room  on  this  floor. 

^ There  were  thirteen  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The 
one  wom?n  se?ving  a jail  sentence  on  an  adultery  charge,  was  in  the  women’s 
c?ll  oS  the  Si?Ad  floor  When  the  inspector  first  visited  the  jail  there  was 
n??  in  thi  iaU  except  the  prisoners.  The  woman  was  conversing  in  loud 
?ones  wi'th  the  men  to  the  se?oSd  floor  cage.  The  cell  is  only  a few  feet  from 
is?  mSi’s  room  and  the  men  and  women  can  talk  to  each  other  without  diffi- 

A very  old  man  held  for  trial  on  a charge  of  crime  against  a child  lay  on 
his  cot  very  ill.  The  county  physician  visits  him  frequ^tly,  but  says  it  is 
imniSSvibTI  to  improve  the  man’s  physical  condition  while  he  is  in  the  jail. 

The  prisoS  SI?  they  are.  well  fed  and  kindly  treated  Daily  papers  are 
e-iven  them  There  is  a large  ice-water  cooler  at  each  cage. 

^ The  sheriff  tries  to  separate  the  prisoners  according  to  classes  of  crime 
«nd  ^hSse  S?ld  on  Charges  of  infamoSs  crimes  were  confined  on  the  second 
flSor  aSd  those  for  crimes  not  infamous  on  the  first  floor.  The  woman  prisoner 
w^cf’nhfe  to  converse  f7^  with  the  men  held  on  charges  of  infamous  crimes. 
^ tS  sheriff  JISfves  a of  fifty  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner 

Separate  towels  ar?^  and  the  men  say  they  are  given  anything  they 

iul’c  iflii  is  a relic  of  the  days  when  sanitation,  ventilation  and  humanity 
tn  nersons  charged  with  crimes  were  unknown.  It  stands  across  the  street  from 
nnp  of  the  finest  courthouses  in  Illinois.  The  almshouse  of  the  county  is  one 
??  the  ha?d??mLt  and  most  costly  in  the  State.  Macoupin  houses  its  records 
1?d^ts  ?:?orto  the  moS  beautiful  and  costly  buildings.  It  confines  its  law- 
breakers^ in  a wretched  survival  of  the  days  of  barbarism,  ignorance  and 
cruelty. 
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MACOUPIN  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

November  16,  incest — 1;  January  28,  murder — 1;  February  14,  burglary — 1; 
April  30,  crime  against  a child — 1;  May  5,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  May  7, 
murder — 1;  May  18,  burglary — 1;  May  18,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  June  13, 
assault  on  child — 1. 

Serving  sentence — men:  < 

April  23,  bastardy — 1 — 6 months;  April  27,  bastardy — 1 — 6 months;  May  31, 
assault — 1 — 30  days. 

Serving  sentence — women: 

May  18,  adultery — 1 — 30  days. 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  BDIiIDF. 

The  twenty-six  supervisors  of  Macoupin  County  act  as  overseers  of  the 
poor  for  their  townships  and  receive  for  this  service  $2.50  a day. 

Pauper  claims  are  itemized  and  classified  by  townships  in  the  reports  of 
the  meetings  of  the  county  boards.  Annual  statements  of  expenditures  are 
not  made.  A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept. 

No  mothers’  pensions  have  as  yet  been  allowed  although  the  levy  of  $2,000 
has  been  made  and  applications  are  to  be  considered. 

The  excellent  system  of  bookkeeping  and  the  itemizing  of  accounts  shows 
the  methods  of  expending  the  fund  for  outdoor  relief.  Macoupin  is  a mining 
county  and  the  financial  depression  of  the  last  year  has  caused  greater  demands 
than  ever  before  to  be  made  upon  the  charity  fund.  The  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  will  not,  it  was  stated,  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands.  This  appropriation  includes  the  expense  of  the  almshouse,  medi- 
cal aid  and  all  other  branches  of  relief  service. 

The  county  physician  receives  $150  a year  for  his  services  at  the  alms- 
house and  the  jail. 


MADISON  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSD. 

Inspected  May  27,  1915.  Superintendent,  Patrick  Purcell. 

There  were  eighty-five  men  and  five  women  in  the  Madison  County  alms- 
house at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  number  of  women  is  usually  about  the 
same,  but  during  the  winter  month  there  are  often  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men  in  the  house. 

The  almshouse  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Edwardsville.  There  are  fifteen 
acres  in  the  grounds,  only  about  one-third  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 

The  main  building  is  a large  two-story  brick  house.  A small  wing  of  the 
building  used  for  the  women.  The  main  part  of  the  building  and  a new 
wing  are  the  men’s  quarters.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  women’s  section  consists  of  a dining-room  and  bedrooms 
on  the  first  floor  and  a large  ward,  one  bedroom  and  a bathroom  on  the  second 
floor.  The  dining-room  is  a large,  bright,  attractive  room,  with  two  white 
oilcloth  covered  tables.  The  walls  are  hard-finished  and  painted  in  two  shades 
of  green. 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor  are  of  wood.  The  ward  and  bedrooms 
are  sunny  and  well  ventilated.  The  beds  are  small,  iron  ones  and  mattresses 
and  bedding  are  of  good  quality. 

The  central  part  of  the  building  is  used  for  the  men’s  dining-room  and  sit- 
ting-room. The  dining-room  is  a very  large,  light  room  with  hard  walls  and 
a cement  floor.  The  tables  are  bare  and  are  scrubbed  very  clean.  Benches 
and  tables  were  new.  The  sitting-room  adjoining  is  furnished  with  a large 
table,  benches  and  chairs. 

The  men’s  dormitory  is  the  new  wing  of  the  building.  A long,  wide  cor- 
ridor divides  it  in  two  parts  with  six  bedrooms  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other.  There  is  a large  bathroom  and  toilet. 

A large  room  at  one  end  of  the  corridor  is  used  for  tubercular  inmates. 
There  were  three  men  in  this  room  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

An  iron  stairway  leads  to  the  second  floor.  The  men’s  ward  is  above  the 
dining-room  and  sitting-room  and  the  second  story  of  the  new  wing  is  like  the 
first.  All  the  rooms  were  clean,  well  ventilated  and  free  from  odors. 

The  superintendent’s  house  is  close  to  the  inmates’  building.  It  is  a large 
two-story  residence  and  in  it  are  the  kitchen  and  the  storeroom  for  the  plant. 
The  kitchen  and  storerooms  were  immaculate.  The  kitchen  utensils  were  of 
good  quality.  The  dinner  was  being  cooked.  There  was  a very  good  beef  stew, 
lettuce,  onions  and  bread.  The  food  was  well  prepared,  appetizing  and  there 
was  an  abundance  of  everything.  The  dishes  were  plain  white  china  in  good 
condition. 

The  old  insane  department  is  used  as  a ward  for  the  untidy  inmates. 
The  cells  have  been  torn  out  except  three  on  each  side  of  the  building  which 
are  occasionally  used  for  observation  cases.  This  building  is  a long,  low, 
one-story  structure,  well  ventilated  and  sunny.  There  is  a dining-room  for 
the  men  who  live  here  and  there  is  running  water.  Although  this  building  is 
j used  for  the  untidy  inmates  it  was  very  clean  and  free  from  odors. 

The  hospital  is  a one-story  building  of  three  sections.  Two  sections  are 
j used  for  the  inmates  and  one  section  is  used  for  the  operating  rooms  and  the 
I nurses’  quarters. 

I 
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The  men’s  and  women’s  sections  are  alike.  There  is  a large  ward  with  ) 
bathrooms  and  linen  rooms  in  each  section.  The  wards  are  light,  well  vend-  . 
lated  and  comfortable  in  appearance.  A brick  chimney  in  the  main  part  of  the  i 
room  has  a large  fireplace. 

The  fioors  are  painted  a dark  red.  The  walls  are  hard-finished  and  are  [ 
painted  green.  The  operating  room  contains  a modern  equipment. 

The  most  perfect  cleanliness  and  order  prevailed  throughout  all  buildings. 
The  grounds,  fences  and  outbuildings  were  in  the  best  condition.  The  grounds  j 
were  attractive  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  inmates  appeared  to  be  com-  ; 
fortable  and  well  treated. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,200  a year  and  his  wife  receives  i 
$300.  Fifty  dollars  a month  is  allowed  for  a man  and  woman  who  act  as  ! 
nurses  for  the  hospital  and  ten  dollars  a month  is  allowed  for  a night  nurse.  ! 
Six  hundred  dollars  a year ’is  allowed  for  additional  help. 

The  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1915,  w’as  $13,865.32. 

A hospital  for  tubercular  patients  is  an  immediate  necessity.  There  is  i 
always  a large  number  of  tubercular  inmates  and  there  are  practically  no 
arrangements  made  for  their  segregation  and  care.  The  one  room  assigned  to  . 
them  in  the  main  building  is  too  small.  There  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  j 
hospital. 


MADISON  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  May  27,  1915.  Sheriff,  Jenkin  Jenkins, 

The  Madison  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  spacious,  two-story  brick 
house.  The  r prison  odors  are  noticeable  for  half  a block. 

The  new  part  of  the  jail  is  clean,  sanitary  and  well  ventilated.  The  old  part  ; 
is  clean,  insanitary,  ill  ventilated,  dark  and  odorous. 

The  old  part  consists  of  a large  prison  room  with  a two-tier  cage.  Each  tier  ' 
contains  ten  small  cells,  five  on  each  side.  The  cells  are  back  to  back  and  are  t 

of  solid  iron  with  barred  doors.  There  is  a stand  and  toilet  in  each  cage  corridor.  * 

The  two  tiers  are  alike.  The  cells  are  dark  closets  through  which  there  can  be  no  i 

passage  of  air.  There  is  no  bathroom  in  this  part  of  the  jail.  The  place  was  as  I 

clean  as  soap  and  water  could  make  it,  but  the  lack  of  ventilation  made  the  room  i 
odorous  and  the  powerful  disinfectants  which  were  used  made  the  smells  even  more  j 
sickening. 

The  new  part  is  in  the  rear  of  the  old  quarters  and  was  free  from  smells.  ; 
The  first  floor  section  consisted  of  three  wide  corridors  and  ten  cells.  The  cells  i 
have  barred  backs  and  doors  and  the  air  circulates  freely  in  all  parts  of  the  cage.  » 
There  is  a toilet  and  stand  in  each  corridor  and  a bathtub  in  the  outer  room.  The  i 
second  floor  is  like  the  first.  1 

Each  cell  has  two  iron  wall  cots  with  good  mattresses,  blankets  and  pillow-  i 
cases.  The  county  furnishes  towels  and  clothing.  The  prisoners  are  compelled  to  f 
bathe  and  change  all  their  clothing  and  pillowcases  once  a week.  Prisoners  are 
compelled  to  bathe  and  change  their  clothes  when  they  come  in.  ' 

The  woman’s  section  is  a bright,  well-ventilated  room  on  the  second  floor  con-  j 
taining  good  cots,  a stand  and  a toilet.  ; 

Men  serving  sentences  work  on  the  rock  pile  at  the  county  farm.  i 

Prisoners  are  not  separated  according  to  age  nor  classes  of  crime.  There  were  } 
seventy  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  A man  under  death  sen-  5 
tence  occupied  a section  of  the  new  jail.  Other  prisoners,  on  account  of  the  small  ji 
quarters,  were  placed  together  regardless  of  age  and  charges.  Two  seventeen-year-  t 
old  boys  were  in  the  room  with  older  offenders.  t 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  forty  cents  for  feeding  each  prisoner.  | 

MADISON  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  MAT  27.  1915.  1 

Awaiting  trial : | 

May  24,  larceny — 2 — (17  years  old);  May  21,  threat  to  kill — 1;  May  18,  [ 
burglary  and  larceny — 1;  May  17,  robbery — 1;  receiving  stolen  goods — 2 ; May  15,  j 
burglary  and  larceny — 1;  May  14,  larceny — 2;  May  12,  larceny — 1;  burglary — 2;] 
May  10,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  May  7,  burglary  and  larceny — 2;  April  29,! 
breaking  smallpox  quarantine — 1 ; malicious  mischief — 2 ; larceny — 1 ; attempt  to  i 
rape — 1;  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  March  31,  robbery,  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses — 1;  burglary  and  larceny — 2;  March  24,  attempt  to  rape — 1; 
March  23,  burglary  and  larceny — 3;  burglary — 3;  March  6,  attempt  to  murder! 
— 1;  February  27,  rape — 1;  murder — 2;  January  1,  burglary  and  larceny — 1; 
Noverber  25,  murder — 1. 

One  man  convicted  of  murder  to  be  taken  to  Chester  ; one  man  convicted  of 
rape  to  be  taken  to  Chester;  one  man  awaiting  execution  June  18. 

Serving  sentence : 

May  22,  vagrancy — 1 — 30  days;  May  15,  vagrancy — 4 — 30  days;  May  7, 
assault  to  rape — 1 — 60  days;  May  14,  vagrancy — 1 — 30  days;  May  12,  vagrancy — 

4 — 30  days;  May  11,  child  abandonment — 1—30  days;  May  10,  vagrancy — 1 — 30 
days;  May  7,  vagrancy — 2 — 30  days;  May  4,  larceny — 1 — 30  days;  confidence  game 
— 1 — 30  days;  assault  to  kill — 1 — 6 months;  April  29,  vagrancy — 1 — 90  days;  April 
8,  threat  to  kill — 1 — 6 months;  April  5,  disturbing  peace — 1 — 60  days;  February  27, 
disturbing  peace — 1 — 90  days;  February  1,  larceny — 2 — 414  months;  January  4, 
disturbing  peace — 1 — 90  days. 


MADISON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

The  appropriations  of  Madison  County  for  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  alms- 
house and  the  county  for  the  year  1914-1915  was  $57,300.  This  entire  amount  has 
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been  expended  and  no  moi’e  pauper  claJms  will  be  allowed  until  September  1. 
Mothers’  pensions  have  been  discontinued  and  a large  number  of  persons,  who  have 
been  regular  beneficiaries  of  the  county,  have  been  dropped  from  the  charity  list. 

The  forty-two  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  town- 
ships. An  overseer  has  recently  been  appointed  for  Alton  Township.  Supervisors 
who  act  as  overseers  for  Edwardsville,  Venice  and  Alton  receive  salaries  of  $50  per 
month.  A county  physician  receives  $495  a year  for  services  at  the  jail,  alm.shouse 
and  in  Edwardsville  Township.  The  physician  for  Venice  receives  $500  a year  and 
the  one  for  Alton  receives  $700. 

Forty-two  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year. 

All  overseers’  orders  must  be  written  on  forms  furnished  by  the  county.  This 
form  contains  also  the  merchant’s  claim  and  the  bill  of  items.  A classified  register 
of  county  orders  is  kept  and  a pauper  ledger.  The  names  of  all  persons  assisted 
are  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers.  Quarterly  statements  of  expenditures  are 
made. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Demuth,  of  Alton,  is  probation  officer  for  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
city  police  matron  of  Alton.  She  acts  in  cooperation  with  the  county  officials  in 
the  investigation  of  claims. 

The  Vigilance  Improvement  Association  of  Alton  cooperates  with  city  and 
county  authorities  in  civic  and  charitable  work.  A committee  of  this  organization 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  housing  conditions. 

The  Humane  Society  of  Edwardsville  cooperates  with  the  county  officials  in 
the  investigation  of  claims  and  in  the  relief  of  distress. 

This  society,  during  the  last  year,  expended  from  its  own  treasury  $400.  A 
portion  of  this  money  was  for  the  ex;penses  of  transportation  for  dependent  children 
needing  the  attention  of  specialists  in  the  larger  cities. 


MABION  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  7,  1915.  Superintendent,  Lewis  Albert. 

• Hogs  and  cows  stabled  in  well-built,  concrete,  sanitary  buildings.  Men  and 
women  herded  into  dilapidated,  vile-smelling,  unventilated  rooms.  These  are  the 
conditions  at  the  Marion  County  almshouse. 

The  house  is  a long,  low,  tin-roofed,  one-story  building  set  in  spacious,  well- 
shaded  grounds.  Two  wings  extend  north  of  the  house.  The  right  wing  contains 
the  women’s  rooms.  In  the  left  are  the  men’s  quarters. 

The  rooms  have  wooden  floors,  walls  and  ceilings.  Bedbugs  and  cockroaches 
multiply  in  the  crevices  and  no  disinfectants  can  possibly  clear  them  out.  The 
odors  are  hideous.  The  wood  has  absorbed  the  smells  of  death  and  disease  for 
many  years  and  gives  them  back  with  vast  interest. 

Twenty-five  men  and  ten  women  live  here. 

In  the  two  front  rooms  of  the  women’s  wing  seven  women  sleep.  The  odor 
is  sickening.  A woman  died  in  one  of  these  rooms  a few  days  ago.  She  was  not 
separated  from  the  other  women,  because  there  was  no  place  to  put  her.  Her  body 
was  covered  with  offensive  sores. 

The  rooms  are  scantily  furnished.  The  bedcovers  are  old  and  frayed.  The 
window  shades  are  mere  rags.  Heat  is  furnished  by  stoves  and  light  by  oil  lamps. 

The  men’s  wing  is  similar  to  the  women’s.  In  one  room  sleep  six  men,  one  of 
them  is  an  insane  epileptic  with  homicidal  tendencies. 

At  the  head  of  the  two  wings  are  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  The  dining- 
room has  no  door  or  window  opening  directly  on  the  outside.  There  is  a large  sky- 
light. ’There  is  a screened  window  between  the  dining-room  and  kitchen.  The  air 
of  the  dining-room  is  especially  bad.  All  inmates  eat  at  the  same  time. 

Behind  the  main  building  are  the  cottages.  One  has  two  rooms.  In  one  of 
these  lives  a man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  one  of  them  just  two  weeks  old. 
The  family  was  brought  here  about  a month  ago.  The  man  has  a prospect  of 
work  in  a short  time.  The  room  is  17%  by  10  feet.  In  the  other  room  of  the 
cottage  are  three  men.  The  odors  are  very  bad. 

The  next  cottage  contains  the  bathroom,  a hideous  old  tin  tub  to  which  water 
must  be  carried.  The  waste  water  runs  down  under  the  house.  All  inmates  use 
this  bathroom,  the  only  one  on  the  place. 

In  this  cottage  is  also  the  washhouse  where  all  clothing  is  washed.  The 
water  is  allowed  to  run  out  through  holes  in  the  floor.  There  is  one  cell-like  room 
in  this  cottage. 

The  third  cottage  has  two  rooms  crowded  with  men. 

The  toilets  are  far  from  the  house.  To  reach  their  toilet  the  women  must 
pass  through  the  part  of  the  ward  where  the  men  spend  most  of  their  time.  The 
vaults  are  vilely  odorous  and  are  not  screened. 

Between  the  wings  of  the  house  is  a cistern.  Five  dead  fish  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  burying  ground  adjoins  the  rear  dooryard. 

There  is  an  excellent  barn.  The  cow  shed  has  concrete  floors.  The  hog  house 
is  concrete  and  sanitary.  The  meat  house  is  modern  and  well  equipped.  The  ani- 
mals drink  at  a concrete  trough. 

At  least  three  of  the  inmates  should  be  removed  at  once. 

One  man,  William  Hayslip,  is  a homicidal  epileptic  and  several  times  has 
attempted  to  kill  other  inmates.  He  was  at  one  time  a patient  at  the  Anna  Hos- 
pital. 

There  are  two  young  women  who,  the  superintendent  says,  cause  more  trouble 
than  all  the  other  inmates  combined.  One  of  them,  Minnie  Hines,  was  once  at 
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Anna.  She  has  had  one  child  since  she  came  here.  The  child  died  at  the  alms- 
house. She  is  thirty-three  years  old.  She  is  disgustingly  immoral  and  a sexual 
pervert. 

The  other  woman,  Annie  Dodson,  aged  thirty,  came  to  visit  her  mother  in 
the  almshouse  and  has  remained.  She  is  pretty  and  extremely  immoral. 

The  superintendent  says  that  he  will  immediately  take  steps  to  have  William 
Hayslip  removed  to  a State  hospital.  The  two  women  ought  ^not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  here. 

This  almshouse  should  be  completely  abandoned.  It  is  not  fit  for  animals,; 
much  less  for  men  and  women.  It  is  seven  miles  from  the  county  seat.  It  is* 
unsanitary,  unsafe,  reeking  with  the  bad  odors  of  many  years.  The  managers  do 
their  best  to  care  properly  for  the  inmates,  but  with  such  a plant  cleanliness  and; 
decent  care  are  impossible. 

The  farm  contains  160  acres.  The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $600  a 
ydar.  Allowance  is  made  for  two  women  and  he  can  hire  the  men  he  needs.  Thel 
cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  last  year  was  $6,004.17.  The  appropriation  for  thel 
year  1915  is  $6,000. 

There  has  been  little  sale  of  farm  produce. 

There  are  thirty-five  inmates.  The  record  does  not  show  causes  of  dependency. 


MABIOIT  COUNTY  JAU.. 

Inspected  April  7,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  E.  McMackin. 

Disgustingly  dirty,  dark  and  foul  smelling  is  the  Marion  County  jail. 

A steel  cage,  two  tiers  high  and  fifteen  feet  square,  holds  the  prisoners. 
The  walls  of  the  room  are  dirty,  full  of  cracks,  defaced  by  accumulations  of 
many  months.  Long,  narrow  windows  at  two  sides  let  in  a little  air.  The! 
glass  of  the  windows  is  dark  with  dirt  and  the  ledges  are  covered  with  refuse. 

One  side  of  the  steel  cage  is  latticed  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  two  nar- 
row lattice  windows.  In  each  tier  of  the  cage  is  a long  corridor  and  two  cells.! 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  three  men  in  each  cell.  The  corridon 
had  an  open  toilet,  dirty  and  foul-smelling.  There  is  a water  tap  from  which; 
hot  water  can  be  drawn.  Metal  laundry  tubs  are  used  for  bathing  bodies  and 
clothes.  There  is  no  rule  for  the  bathing  nor  for  changing  underclothes.  The! 
physical  condition  of  the  men  is  evidently  not  taken  into  account.  They  were 
dirty,  disheveled  and  unshaven. 

The  cells  and  corridors  of  the  cage  are  very  dark  and  dirty.  The  bars 
are  covered  with  dust  and  were  used  to  hold  burnt  matches  and  other  bits  ofi 
trash. 

The  cots  had  dirty  mattresses  and  blankets  and  were  all  in  disorder.  Each 
man  has  a separate  towel  and  drinking  cup.  The  men  are  kept  locked  in  thei 
cage.  i 

The  women’s  section  is  between  the  sheriff’s  kitchen  and  the  men’s  jail.  I 
There  is  a large,  well-lighted  room  on  the  first  fioor  and  two  small  latticed; 
windowed  rooms  on  the  second.  There  are  no  toilet  facilities  in  this  section 
except  uncovered  night  buckets.  There  are  no  hospital  arrangements. 

Minors  are  placed  with  old  offenders  and  no  separation  according  to  the! 
degrees  of  crime  is  made. 

Sixteen  men  are  confined  in  the  jail.  All  are  herded  together  without  re- 
gard to  degree  of  crime  charged.  There  was  one  boy  of  seventeen  in  thei 
cage  with  the  older  men. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  each  prisoner  and  a 
locking-in  and  a locking-out  fee  of  50  cents. 

JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  7,  1915.  i 

Awaiting  trial: 

December  16,  1914,  larceny — 1;  February  13,  1915,  assault  to  rape — ly 
February  21,  1915,  burglary — 1;  March  4,  1915,  assault  to  kill — 1;  March  6,1 
1915,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  March  11,  1915,  malicious  mischief — 1;  March! 
19,  1915,  larceny — 1;  malicious  mischief — 1;  malicious  mischief — 1 — (17  years! 
old):  March  24,  1915,  murder — 2;  witness — 1;  March  25,  1915,  larceny — 2;  March! 
30,  1915,  larceny — 1.  ' 

Serving  sentence:  I 

March  17,  carrying  concealed  weapon — 1 — $50  fine.  i 


MARION  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RRIiIDP. 

A merchant  can  present  a bill  for  goods  given  a pauper  without  itemizing 
the  account. 

“Merchandise  for  John  Jones,  $11.00.’’ 

This  statement,  provided  it  is  accompanied  by  the  supervisor’s  O.  K.,  is 
paid  by  the  county.  No  statement  is  rendered  for  the  items  of  merchandise. 
The  pauper  may  receive  coal,  shoes  and  flour.  He  may  receive  anchovies  and 
champagne.  He  may  receive  nothing.  The  supervisor  does  not  know.  The 
taxpayers  do  not  know.  The  pauper  does  not  tell.  Only  the  merchant  who 
makes  up  the  account  knows  and  he  does  not  tell.  Orders  are  usually  verbal. 

The  expenditure  for  outside  pauper  relief  in  Marion  County  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  each  year,  and  except  for  the  statement  “Pauper 
Relief’’  there  is  nothing  to  show  where  the  money  goes. 

There  are  seventeen  supervisors  and  these,  with  their  four  assistants,  act 
as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  townships.  Each  presents  at  each 
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meeting  of  the  county  board  a statement  of  the  total  amount  he  has  spent  for 
paupers.  The  records  required  by  law  are  not  kept.  There  is  no  classified 
register  of  county  orders.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  totals  of  ex- 
penditures from  the  clerk’s  office.  The  information  had  to  be  secured  from  the 
treasurer’s  office. 

The  overseers  receive  no  compensation  except  the  one  in  Centralia  Township, 
who  receives  $300  a year. 

The  amount  expended  for  outdoor  relief  during  the  year  1914  was  $13,388.76. 
The  appropriation  for  the  year  1914-1915  is  $10,000.  The  expenditure  includes 
pensions  paid  the  blind.  Seventeen  blind  persons  receive  five  dollars  a month 
each.  . 

Seven  mothers  receive  pensions  averaging  from  six  to  twelve  dollars  each. 
The  supervisors  act  as  probation  officers  in  their  respective  townships.  The 
levy  is  $6', 000. 

The  county  physician  receives  $250  a year  for  services  at  the  jail  and  alms- 
house. For  services  to  other  paupers  he  keeps  a careful  record. 

The  almshouse  appropriation  is  $5,000.  The  appropriation  for  charitable 
institutions  is  $2,000. 


MARSKA1.I.  COUNT-Sr  AIiMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  November  3,  1915.  Superintendent,  Conrad  Suft. 

The  Marshall  County  almshouse  is  a cluster  of  small  buildings,  all  very  old. 
The  main  house,  in  which  live  the  women  and  the  superintendent’s  family,  is  a 
two-story  frame  dwelling.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  superintendent’s  rooms  and 
the  dining-room.  The  building  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

On  the  second  floor  over  the  dining-room  is  a large  bare  room,  used  as  the 
women’s  sitting-room.  Adjoining  it  are  two  small  bedrooms.  A hall  opens  from 
this  room  and  extends  the  length  of  the  house.  Seven  small  bedrooms  open 
on  this  hall.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  a stove  in  the  hall. 

The  rooms  were  very  clean.  The  beds  are  of  wood.  There  is  a narrow 
inside  stairway  and  one  leading  from  the  ground  to  the  second  floor. 

In  a two-story  brick  house  live  five  men  and  one  woman.  The  second  story 
is  not  used.  On  the  first  floor  is  an  entrance  hall.  From  it  open  six  barred  cells. 
The  only  doors  are  the  ones  of  open  bars.  In  one  of  these  cells  an  old  woman 
was  locked.  She  had  to  be  restrained,  the  superintendent  stated,  and  so  she 
had  been  placed  in  this  building — the  only  woman — with  five  men  occupying 
the  other  cells.  There  was  no  privacy.  The  woman’s  cell  was  open  to  the 
inspection  of  all  the  men  in  the  house.  Their  cells  were  also  op^n  to  inspection. 
The  old  woman,  neatly  dressed,  sat  on  a box  or  commode.  She  was  very  quiet. 

This  building  has  steam  heat  and  running  cold  water.  The  walls  are  of 
wood.  The  second  floor  is  like  the  first. 

A small  frame  house  near  the  other  buildings  is  also  used  for  the  men. 
There  is  an  entrance  hall  and  with  four  barred  cells.  The  outbuildings  are 
small  and  numerous. 

The  grounds  were  in  good  order.  The  premises  were  very  clean. 

There  are  two  children  in  this  almshouse.  They  are  about  12  and  14  years 
of  age.  They  are  both  partially  blind.  They  have  not  been  sent  to  school  be- 
cause their  sight  was  defective.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  home  training. 
Their  parents  are  dead.  One  sister  or  brother  is  at  the  Lincoln  State  School 
and  Colony.  The  children  have  been  here  one  year. 

There  are  120  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  quality  of  the  land,  it  is  said, 
is  not  good.  The  land  is  valued  at  $13,500  and  the  personal  property  at  $4,869. 
The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $900  a year.  The  almshouse  appropria- 
tion is  $3,000.  The  superintendent  has  been  here  12  years.  A new  superin- 
tendent has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  December  1. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  four  women,  ten  men  and  the  two 
children  in  the  almshouse. 

The  county  employs  two  women  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  house  and  the 
inmates. 

A conference  with  the  county  officials  brought  prompt  and  gratifying  re- 
sults. Arrangements  were  immediately  begun  for  taking  the  children  to  a 
State  institution,  for  removing  the  imprisoned  woman  to  a State  hospital  and 
for  changing  the  method  of  treatment  of  a drug  victim,  who  was  being  given 
morphine,  purchased  and  administered  in  violation  of  the  Harrison  law. 

This  almshouse  is  an  unsafe  and  insanitary  place  to  care  for  aged  and 
infirm  persons.  The  buildings  are  very  old.  They  are  frame,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  has  brick  outside  walls  and  is  frame  inside.  There  is  no  fire  pro- 
tection. The  two  buildings  used  for  men  were  formerly  insane  asylums,  and  the 
gruesome  bars  are  the  only  means  of  separating  rooms.  The  wood  walls  and 
floors  can  not  be  kept  free  from  vermin.  The  inmates  could  be  cared  for  in  a 
modern  building  with  far  less  labor  and  expense  than  are  necessary  under  the 
present  arrangements. 


MASSHAI.I.  COUNTY  JAIi;. 

Inspected  November  3,  1915.  Sheriff,  Worth  Dixon. 

The  Marshall  County  jail  is  a part  of  the  sheriff’s  residence.  The  jail  is 
divided  in  four  sections.  The  jail  population  is  small  and  separation  of  different 
classes  of  prisoners  can  be  made. 
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Each  section  is  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  ironwork  is  painted  gray. 
Each  jail  room  has  three  windows.  The  cage  has  two  cells  and  a corridor. 
Each  cell  has  two  steel  wall  cots,  with  mattresses  and  blankets.  A toilet  and 
stand  are  in  the  corridor.  There  is  a bathroom  on  the  first  floor. 

There  are  two  sections  on  each  floor.  On  the  second  floor  is  a detached  cell. 
There  is  a trap  in  the  hall  floor  on  the  second  story,  to  be  used  for  executions. 
It  has  never  been  used. 

The  sections  were  very  clean.  The  usual  jail  odors  were  lacking. 

. . A highly  .commendable  feature  of  this  jail,  and  one  seldom  found  in  county 
jails,  IS  the  privilege  of  burning  electric  lights  whenever  the  prisoner  wishes  to 
do  so.  The  lights  are  so  arranged  that  the  prisoner  may  turn  on  a light  at  any 
time  in  the  night  to  shine  directly  into  his  cell,  and  the  men  are  allowed  the 
use  of  lights  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

There  were  three  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  sheriff  receives  20  cents  a meal  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

MARSHALL  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial: 

June  24,  murder— 1;  October  3,  burglary— 1;  October  15,  attempt  to  commit 
murder — 1. 


MASSHAI.I.  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

The  12  supervisors  of  Marshall  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
townships. f There  are  no  paid  overseers. 

Pauper  claims  are  listed  by  townships.  Each  claim,  as  recorded  in  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board,  states  the  name  of  the  super- 
visor who  gave  the  order,  the  name  of  the  person  who  received  it,  the  name  of 
the  merchant  who  furnished  the  goods  and  the  character  of  aid  given 

Orders  are  written.  All  bills  must  be  itemized  and  sworn  to.  The  method 
books  makes  it  easy  to  learn  the  exact  amount  expended  for 
different  purposes. 

No  mothers’  pensions  have  been  allowed.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  was 
made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  county  board  and  several  applications  are  under 
consideration.  John  F.  Howard  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court 

The  blind  are  not  pensioned.  There  have  been  no  applications  for  this 
pension. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Almshouse,  $3,000:  outdoor 
relief,  $4,450;  old  soldiers,  $200;  diet  of  prisoners,  $750;  mothers’  pensions, 


MASON  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSD. 

Inspected  July  8,  1915.  Superintendent,  C.  O.  Hess. 

The  Mason  County  almshouse  was  built  two  years  ago  at  a cost  of  $25  000 
It  IS  a handsome  two-story  brick  building  with  two  wings.  It  is  fireproof  and 
equipped  with  every  modern  convenience.  It  is  situated  on  a slight  rise  of 
ground  and  the  land  is  well  drained.  The  house  and  the  three  large  verandas 
face  the  south. 

With  the  equipment  provided  this  almshouse  could  be  an  excellent  institu- 
tion. But  the  interior  of  the  building  is  far  from  attractive.  The  halls  and 
bedrooms  were  not  clean.  Although  it  was  a warm  July  day,  nearly  every 
window  in  the  house  was  closed.  The  windows  were  grimy  with  dust.  There 
were  many  offensive  odors. 

Behind  the  superintendent’s  rooms  is  the  main  dining-room.  This  is  a large 
room  with  many  windows.  The  tables  were  set  with  dark  oilcloth,  china  dishes 
and  tin  cups.  The  bottoms  of  the  inside  of  the  cups  were  so  discolored  that 
they  looked  as  if  covered  with  coffee  dregs.  All  windows  were  closed  and  the 
room  seemed  stifling  with  heat  and  the  odors  of  cooking.  The  kitchen  was 
cleaner  than  any  other  part  of  the  house. 

The  women’s  wing  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  A long  hall  extends 
the  length  of  the  wing.  On  one  side  are  the  toilet  and  bathrooms,  a bedroom 
and  the  sitting-room.  On  the  other  side  are  small  bedrooms.  The  sitting-room 
could  be  a beautiful  room.  It  has  several  windows  and  opens  upon  a wide  south 
porch.  There  is  a fireplace  and  several  comfortable  wicker  chairs.  But  all 
windows  were  closed,  the  air  was  hot  and  stale  and  the  room  had  a cluttered 
dusty  appearance. 

Above  the  women’s  sitting-room  is  a large  room  intended  for  a hospital 
room.  It  is  used  as  a sleeping  room  for  the  hired  man.  No  women  sleep  on 
this  floor. 

The  fixtures  of  the  toilet  and  bathrooms  were  discolored  and  the  superin- 
tendent’s wife  said  this  condition  was  due  to  faulty  plumbing;  Coal  oil  lamps 
were  in  evidence  and  it  was  said  that  the  electric  light  plant  was  out  of  com- 
mission nearly  all  the  time. 

The  sheets  of  the  beds  were  clean,  but  the  mattresses  showed  the  red  trails 
of  vermin.  The  odors  of  the  bedrooms  were  bad. 

The  men’s  wing  on  the  west  side  is  similar  in  floor  plan  to  the  east  wing 
and  the  furnishings  of  the  two  are  alike. 

One  man  is  very  ill  with  tuberculosis.  He  has  a room  alone,  but  when  he 
is  able  to  be  up  he  eats  and  associates  with  the  others. 
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In  the  basement  are  the  laundry,  storerooms  and  furnace  rooms. 

The  barns  and  outbuildings  are  new  and  modern.  The  grounds,  fences  and 
all  outbuildings  were  in  good  order. 

I There  were  4 women  and  18  men  in  the  almshouse  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
[j  Information  concerning  the  inmates  could  not  be  secured.  The  superin- 
tendent  was  away  and  his  wife  said  she  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  manage- 
' ment  of  the  place  nor  of  the  histories  of  the  inmates.  She  was  not  positive  of 
I the  number  of  inmates.  Requests  for  information  were  refused  and  the  simplest 
; questions  elicited  the  one  answer,  “I  don’t  know  anything  about  things  here.” 

■ The  hired  man  gave  the  information  that  there  were  4 women  and  18  men  in 
the  house. 

The  county  allows  $5  a week  for  help.  One  girl  and  one  man  are  employed. 

I The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,000  a year. 

I There  are  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  in  good  condition. 
^ The  place  is  practically  self-supporting.  The  gi-oss  cost  for  the  year  March, 
1914,  to  March,  1915,  was  $6,314.67.  The  receipts  were  $2,699.63,  making  the  net 
cost,  inclusive  of  salaries  and  building  expenses,  $3,615.04. 

I That  this  almshouse  is  well  managed  from  the  business  point  of  view  there 

fcan  be  no  doubt.  That  it  is  well  managed  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint 
there  might  be  a question.  The  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  the  history  or  con- 
dition of  the  inmates  which  was  shown  by  the  superintendent’s  wife  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  good  care  given  to  them. 

There  is  a boy  of  14  in  the  house.  He  has  been  here  four  years.  His  mother 
is  an  inmate.  One  brother  is  at  the  Lincoln  State  School.  The  boy  at 
the  almshouse  goes  to  school.  The  superintendent’s  wife  said  she  did  not 
know  whether  the  boy  was  normal  or  not.  A request  to  see  the  boy  was  refused, 
with  the  explanation  that  she  did  not  know  where  he  was,  but  supposed  he  was 
at  work  in  the  fields,  as  he  was  a good  hand  about  the  place. 

This  place  could  be  a credit  to  the  county.  The  building  is  not  too  large  for 
the  number  of  occupants.  The  modern  equipment  makes  it  possible  for  the 
managers  to  keep  it  in  good  order  without  excessive  work.  But  if  the  almshouse 
is  to  be  operated  only  as  a business  proposition,  the  real  purpose  has  been 
defeated.  And  if  the  building  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  down,  if  fresh  air  is  to  be 
excluded  and  dust  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  handsome  new  almshouse  will 
be  little  better  than  an  old  one.  If  even  the  condition  of  the  inmates  is  not 
known  to  the  managers  the  entire  system  is  wrong,  and  the  care  of  the  poor 
is  the  last  thing  taken  into  consideration  in  the  operation  of  this  institution. 


MASON  COUNTY  JAII,. 

Inspected  July  8,  1915.  Sheriff,  W.  F.  Close. 

The  Mason  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  brick  residence.  The 
main  prison  is  a large  room  with  a two-tier  cage.  On  each  of  two  sides  are 
three  windows.  They  are  so  high  in  the  walls  that  the  air  can  not  enter  the 
lower  parts  of  the  cage;  they  are  so  small  that  there  is  little  light  in  the 
room.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  electric  lights  burn. 

There  are  six  cells  in  each  tier  of  the  cage.  The  cells  are  placed  back 

to  back.  The  fronts  are  barred.  Each  cell  has  a toilet,  a stand  and  an  iron  wall 
cot.  The  wall  cots  have  very  thin  mattresses.  When  there  are  only  a few 
prisoners  two  mattresses  are  used  on  each  cot,  but  when  the  cells  are  all 
occupied  there  are  not  enough  mattresses  to  go  around  twice  and  the  men  must 
sleep  on  exceedingly  hard  beds. 

The  bathtub  is  in  a small  cell  in  the  room  outside  the  cage.  The  door 

of  the  cell  is  barred  and  the  tub  is  in  view  of  the  occupants  of  the  cage. 

A very  steep  stairway  leads  to  the  second  floor  where  the  women  and  the 
insane  are  held.  In  a room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  is  a two-cell,  latticed  cage. 
This  cage  is  far  enough  from  the  windows  to  escape  both  light  and  air.  There 
are  two  cells  next  to  the  windows  of  this  room.  Persons  in  the  cells  and  in  the 
cage  are  only  a few  feet  from  each  other  and  the  only  separation  is  the  iron 
bars.  This  room  is  not  separated  from  the  men’s  jail  by  walls  or  doors.  Con- 
versations can  be  distinctly  heard  between  the  two  sections. 

The  stairway  is  so  steep  that  an  insane  or  intoxicated  person  can  be  taken 
up  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  jail  was  clean,  and  considering  the  poor  ventilation  and  the  darkness, 
was  unusually  free  from  unpleasant  odors.  Separate  towels  are  provided  and 
frequent  bathing  is  insisted  upon. 

The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  makes  this  jail  insanitary.  There  is  so 
much  solid  iron  in  the  cage  that  the  small  amount  of  air  which  does  enter  can 
not  reach  all  parts  of  the  room  or  the  cage. 

Separation  of  the  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  impossible.  Old  offenders 
and  boys  must  be  kept  together.  Women  and  insane  can  not  be  separated  and 
the  secUon  used  for  them  is  not  properly  separated  from  the  men’s  jail. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  60  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner 
and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 

There  were  four  men  and  one  woman  in  the  jail.  All  were  awaiting  trial. 

MASON  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Men: 

May  29,  burglary — 1;  June  11,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  June  21,  burglary 
and  larceny — 1;  July  6,  keeping  a disorderly  house — 1. 

Women: 

July  6,  keeping  a disorderly  house — 1. 
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MASOIT  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RRDIDF. 

For  their  services  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  townshipj: 
the  supervisors  of  the  smaller  townships  of  Mason  county  receive  salaries  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  a year.  The  supervisor  for  Mason  Citj 
receives  $100  a year  and  the  supervisor  for  Havana  receives  $150.  i 

Orders  are  sometimes  verbal.  All  bills  must  be  itemized.  A classified  regis- 
ter of  county  orders  is  kept.  The  county  clerk  classifies  all  claims  in  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board.  As  claims  are  both  classified 
and  itemized  by  the  clerk,  the  expenditures  for  the  different  purposes  can  be 
quickly  learned. 

Eight  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each.  Two  women  receive 
mothers’  pensions.  One  woman  with  five  children  receives  $8.50  a week  anc 
one  with  three  children  receives  $7  a week. 

The  county  physician  receives  $150  a year. 

The  almshouse  is  self-supporting  and  the  appropriations  for  it  are  for  new 
buildings.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $3,000.  The  outdoor  relief 
appropriation  is  $6,500.  For  the  blind  the  appropriation  is  $1,200  and  for  tht 
mothers’  pensions  it  is  $1,200. 


MASSAC  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSD. 

Inspected  April  22,  1915.  Superintendent,  B.  F.  Dunn. 

Ten  cents  a meal  for  each  inmate  and  the  use  of  a farm  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres,  three  miles  from  Metropolis,  is  the  remuneration  given  the 
superintendent  of  the  Massac  County  almshouse  for  feeding  and  clothing 
inmates.  Estimating  by  rents  paid  for  similar  land  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
value  of  the  county  farm  is  $275  a year. 

There  have  been  no  improvements  made  in  the  land  or  buildings  for  several 
years.  || 

A long,  low  one-story  building  is  the  home  of  the  inmates.  Part  of  thell 
building  is  of  logs.  A hall  extends  the  entire  length.  On  one  side  are  sixjl 
rooms  and  on  the  other  five.  The  rooms  are  about  twelve  feet  square.  Floors, jj 
walls  and  ceilings  are  wood,  painted  many  years  ago,  a dull  blue.  The  buildingjj 
reeks  with  the  odors  of  disease  and  vermin. 

The  rooms  are  as  clean  as  old  wood  can  be.  They  are  dark  and  cheerless. 
The  furniture  is  ancient  wood  beds,  broken  chairs  and  tottering  stands.  The 
covers  of  the  beds  are  dark  and  ragged  and  ill-smelling.  Disinfectants  are 
used  freely  to  prevent  vermin,  and  the  odor  makes  even  more  disgusting  the 
odors  of  the  old  walls  and  fioors. 

The  rear  half  of  the  building  was  formerly  the  insane  ward.  The  iron 
bars  have  been  left  at  the  windows  and  each  room  has  a latticed  door. 

The  toilet  facilities  are  uncovered  vessels,  buckets  and  tin  pans. 

In  this  house  live  two  crippled  men — one  of  them  colored — a feeble-minded 
man  and  a little  boy  6 years  old.  There  are  no  wmmen. 

The  superintendent’s  house  is  a large,  two-story,  dreary,  frame  building 
connected  by  a porch  with  the  inmates’  cottage. 

The  inmates’  dining-room  is  in  the  superintendent’s  building.  It  is  a large, 
bare  room,  clean,  but  cluttered  with  clothing  and  kitchen  supplies,  including  bar- 
rels of  fiour.  The  inmates  eat  at  a table  covered  with  brown  oilcloth,  so  old 
that  the  pattern  is  almost  indistinguishable. 

The  grounds  are  bare  of  grass,  fiowers  or  shrubs.  The  barns  and  out- 
buildings are  old  and  dilapidated.  Grounds,  barns  and  outbuildings  are  clean 
and  in  good  order.  The  toilet  is  fairly  clean,  but  it  needs  disinfection. 

The  6-year-old  child  should  not  be  in  this  place.  That  he  is  kindly  treated 
by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  he  eats  and  sleeps 
with  the  inmates  and  associates  with  them  constantly. 

He  has  been  here  nearly  all  his  life.  He  is  intelligent,  attractive,  healthy. 
His  father  and  mother  were  feeble-minded.  His  mother  is  in  the  Anna  State 
Hospital.  A sister  was  at  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony,  but  was  later 
sent  to  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home.  The  child  goes  to  school  and  learns  well.  He 
reads,  counts  and  talks  intelligently.  The  superintendent’s  wife  says  that  the  child 
is  believed  by  everyone  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  feeble-minded  because  both, 
■parents  were,  that  even  the  county  commissioners  say  he  is  not  bright.  She 
and  her  daughters,  who  are  teachers,  say  that  the  child  is  intelligent  and  is  a 
good  boy.  He  is  an  attractive  little  chap  with  a broad  forehead,  clear,  steady 
eyes  and  laughing,  happy  face.  With  his  heredity,  an  almshouse  environment,  a 
reputation  among  his  neighbors  for  being  feeble-minded,  this  little  lad  has  a 
precarious  chance  for  a useful  life. 

The  plant  of  the  county  farm  and  the  system  of  management  will  have  to 
be  abolished  in  order  to  make  any  improvements.  The  buildings  are  useless, 
ill-smelling  lumber.  Ten  cents  per  meal  per  inmate  and  the  use  of  a farm  which 
for  two  years  has  produced  no  crops  can  not  furnish  a humane  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  inmates  even  though  they  receive  th'e  kindest  treatment  from  the 
superintendent  and  his  wife. 


MASSAC  COUNTY  JAID. 

Inspected  April  22,  1915.  Sheriff,  Osro  Shirk. 

The  prisoners  can  scratch  their  way  out  of  the  Massac  County  jail  with 
their  fingers.  The  mortar  betw'een  the  bricks  is  so  rotten  that  the  scratching 
of  a finger  nail  will  remove  it  and  loosen  the  bricks.  On  one  side  of  the  jail 
are  five  patches  that  mend  holes  drilled  by  prisoners. 
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' The  jail  is  old.  It  stands  a few  feet  from  the  courthouse.  The  main 
prison  is  on  the  second  floor  over  the  sheriff’s  kitchen.  The  room  is  dark.  There 
ire  two  windows  on  two  opposite  sides  and  one  window  at  the  end.  The  cage  is 
13  by  23  feet  and  contains  four  cells  and  a corridor.  The  backs  of  the  cells  are 
)f  iron  bars  and  each  has  a latticed  door.  The  cage  is  set  in  such  a position  that 
:he  doors  and  ventilated  backs  of  the  cells  are  not  in  line  with  the  windows, 
ind  consequently  there  can  be  no  free  air  currents  through  the  room  and  the 
;age.  The  cells  are  7 by  6 feet.  Each  cell  has  four  cots  with  mattresses. 

In  the  cage  corridor  is  a toilet  and  a washstand  with  running  cold  water. 

The  men  are  locked  all  day  in  the  cage.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  so  inse- 
cure that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  men  to  leave  the  cage. 

Sunday,  the  sheriff  gives  the  men  the  freedom  of  the  room,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  stand  guard  over  them  while  they  are  out  of  the  cage. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  electricity.  For  bathing  the  men 
ase  a metal  laundry  tub  and  wash  their  clothes  in  the  same  tub.  No  clothing  of 
any  sort  is  provided  and  there  are  no  towels. 

The  women’s  section  on  the  first  floor  contains  two  small  cells,  each  with  a 
cot,  a toilet  and  a washstand,  with  running  cold  water.  There  are  two  small 
windows  for  each  cell.  The  windows  are  barred  and  have  latticed  shutters. 

Children  are  placed  in  the  woman’s  section  and  older  minors  with  the  men. 

There  is  a “kangaroo  court.’’  The  sheriff  says  its  principal  work  is  to  keep 
men  from  spitting  on  the  floor. 

The  entire  interior  of  the  jail  has  been  recently  whitewashed  and  all  iron 
work  has  been  painted  gray.  The  rooms  and  cells  were  clean  and  toilets  and 
stands  were  in  good  condition. 

The  comforts  and  blankets  were  worn  and  dingy.  The  sheriff  said  he  had 
been  asking  for  new  bedding  ever  since  he  took  office,  but  had  not  be  able  to  get 
it.  Bedbugs  and  cockroaches  were  numerous. 

On  the  bars  of  one  cell  hung  festoons  of  silver  and  gilt  tinsel.  The  sheriff 
had  hung  the  jail  with  Christmas  greens  and  ornaments  at  Christmas  times,  and 
the  men  had  asked  him  to  leave  some  of  the  cheery  ornaments  in  the  cage. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  prisoner.  The 
men  say  they  are  all  well  fed  and  kindly  treated.  The  sheriff  is  certainly 
to  be  recommended  for  keeping  an  old  and  insanitary  jail  in  as  clean  and 
sanitary  a condition  as  this  one  is  kept. 

The  only  prisoner  who  has  been  ill  since  the  present  sheriff  took  office 
was  placed  in  another  house  and  a nurse  was  employed  to  take  care  of  him. 

Prisoners  are  allowed  to  work  out  their  fines  on  the  street. 

This  jail  is  only  a useless  hulk.  It  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  prisoners. 
The  county  has  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  recapturing  those  who  have 
escaped.  It  it  not  safe  to  leave  the  prison  unguarded  at  any  hour.  The  main 
prison  is  dark  and  ill  ventilated,  the  cage  placed  so  that  no  air  currents  can  pass 
through  it.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  separation  of  different  classes  of 
prisoners. 


JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  22,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial : 

September  22,  selling  liquor — 1 ; April  15,  assault — 1 ; burglary  and  larceny — 1. 
Serving  sentence: 

September  22,  selling  liquor — 1 ; October  5,  selling  liquor — 1 ; October  30, 
gaming — 1 ; December  30,  assault — 1 ; February  23,  disturbing  the  peace — 1 ; 
February  24,  selling  liquor — 1;  March  25,  selling  liquor — 1;  April  7,  adultery — 1. 


MASSAC  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

Almshouse  appropriation,  $900  ; county  physician,  $200  ; State  institutions, 
$200  : blind,  $360  ; Children’s  Home  and  Aid  society,  $100  ; mothers’  pensions, 
$500;  outdoor  relief,  $2,500;  jail,  $1,600. 


MCDONOUGH  COUNTY  ADMSKOUSD. 

Inspected  August  30,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  M,  Matthews. 

The  McDonough  County  almshouse  is  three  miles  from  Macomb,  the  county 

seat. 

The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick  structure  on  a stone  foundation.  The 
building  faces  the  northeast.  Two  wings  extend  from  the  central  part  diagonally 
toward  the  front  of  the  grounds.  The  grounds  slope  down  to  the  road  and  the 
lawn  is  beautifully  shaded  and  covered  with  a thick  turf. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  central  part.  The  northwest  wing  is 
occupied  by  the  men  and  the  southeast  one  by  the  women. 

The  floor  plans  of  the  three  floors  and  of  each  wing  are  similar.  A long  hall 
extends  the  length  of  the  wing  with  small  bedrooms  and  a bathroom  on  each  side. 
There  are  twelve  bedrooms  in  each  section. 

The  bedrooms  are  very  small.  The  floors  are  of  old  wood,  soft  and  worn. 
There  are  high  wainscotings.  From  the  walls  the  plastering  is  breaking.  The  walls 
are  cracked  and  great  smears  of  new  plaster  show  where  the  old  material  has  been 
replaced.  Some  of  the  walls  are  scaling  and  are  especially  unsightly. 

The  matron  stated  that  the  bedbugs  swarmed  in  every  crack  of  the  walls. 
The  odors  of  disinfectants  were  strong  in  all  parts  of  the  building. 
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The  bedrooms  were  very  dreary.  The  cleaner  inmates  have  white  sheets  and 
pillowcases.  Many  of  the  small  iron  beds  need  painting.  The  windows  are  dark 
with  dust.  The  cracked  and  scaling  walls  increase  the  desolation  of  the  rooms. 

The  bathrooms  on  the  women’s  side  are  very  foul  smelling.  The  plumbing  is 
out  of  order.  In  one  room  the  toilet  could  not  be  flushed.  Few  of  the  rooms  were 
clean.  The  windows  of  nearly  all  rooms  were  closed. 

The  kitchen,  dining-rooms  and  storerooms  are  in  the  basement.  They  were 
in  good  order  and  were  clean.  The  basement  is  almost  level  with  the  ground.  It 
has  a good  cement  floor.  One  negro  has  a bedroom  in  the  basement. 

There  is  no  Are  protection.  The  entire  interior  of  the  building  needs  renovating. 
The  plaster  and  the  wood  wainscoting  are  full  of  vermin.  The  walls  are  hideous. 
The  floors  need  paint.  The  plumbing  needs  overhauling. 

The  county  allows  the  pay  of  one  cook  and  one  man  to  work  on  the  farm. 
With  this  small  allowance  of  help,  the  institution  can  not  be  kept  clean  or  in  order. 
The  building  is  too  large  and  in  too  dilapidated  a condition  to  be  kept  clean  with- 
out a larger  allowance  of  help. 

The  inmates  are  most  kindly  treated.  The  present  managers  have  been  here 
seven  years,  two  years  in  the  present  term  and  five  years  some  time  ago. 

The  women’s  sitting-room  is  the  only  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen, 
that  is  not  dreary,  desolate  and  in  need  of  renovating.  This  room  has  been 
recently  papered.  There  are  rocking  chairs  and  tables.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
linoleum.  The  room  is  bright  and  sunny. 

There  are  three  dining-rooms  in  the  basement.  The  tables  are  covered  with 
white  oil-cloth.  The  dishes  are  heavy  white  ware.  Tin  cups  are  used. 

There  is  no  pesthouse.  Very  ill  persons  are  taken  to  the  hospitals  in  Macomb. 
Contagious  cases  can  not  be  isolated. 

There  are  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  There  are  twenty-seven  acres  of 
corn,  fifteen  of  wheat,  four  or  garden.  There  is  a good  orchard.  There  are  eight 
milch  cows. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  nineteen  men,  ten  women  and  a baby  five 
months  old.  The  county  board  is  making  arrangements  with  a home-finding  society 
for  the  care  of  the  baby.  None  of  the  inmates  are  helpless,  except  one  cripple. 
Several  are  able  to  help  wdth  the  work  on  the  farm.  The  grounds  and  outbuildings 
were  in  excellent  order. 

The  county  farm  committee  reports  quarterly  to  the  board  the  expenditures  for 
the  institution.  Building  and  repairs  are  not  reported  through  the  county  farm 
committee,  but  through  the  building  committee,  and  are  not  listed  under  almshouse 
expenses.  Amounts  expended  are  not  totaled  in  the  reports  of  the  supervisors' 
meetings,  and  an  annual  statement  of  cost  is  not  made.  The  cost  of  the  institu- 
tion could  not  be  learned  without  an  extended  examination  of  the  reports.  The 
appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $3,500  for  maintenance,  and  $4,000  for  building 
and  repairs.  As  the  county  clerk  has  recently  begun  a classified  register,  the 
exact  cost  of  the  almshouse  can  be  estimated  in  the  future.  H 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $800  a year  and  his  wife  receives  $40 
a year. 

New  plaster,  fresh  paint,  repaired  plumbing  and  help  enough  to  keep  the 
house  in  order  would  transform  this  institution  from  a very  dilapidated,  verminous, 
ill-smelling  place  into  a comfortable,  clean  home. 


McBOlTOUGrH  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  August  30,  1915.  Sheriff,  James  L.  Barcley, 

The  McDonough  County  jail  is  a brick  addition  to  the  sheriff’s  residence. 

The  main  jail  room  contains  a three-tier,  twenty-four  cell  stone  block.  The 
room  has  three  small  slits  in  each  of  two  sides  and  two  slits  on  a third  side.  The 
slits  are  barred  on  the  outside  and  covered  with  perforated  steel  on  the  inside. 
Light  and  air  are  successfully  excluded. 

The  cells  are  very  small  and  dark.  There  is  an  opening  from  each  cell  into  the 
ventilating  shaft,  but  air  does  not  pass  through  the  shaft.  The  cells'  are  furnished 
each  with  a cot  with  good  springs,  comfortable  mattress,  pillow  and  blankets. 

In  the  jail  room  there  is  a tub  in  which  the  prisoners  may  bathe  in  full  sight 
of  the  jail  occupants.  There  are  two  toilets  in  the  room. 

Several  of  the  cells  are  used  as  garbage  dumps.  Newspapers  and  all  sorts  of 
jail  refuse  were  piled  in  them.  The  entire  room  needs  whitewash.  It  has  been  six 
months  since  whitewash  was  applied  to  the  walls  or  floors. 

On  the  second  floor,  above  the  sheriff’s  residence,  are  the  rooms  for  the  boys, 
women  and  the  insane.  There  are  two  small  cell  rooms  each  with  a good  cot  and 
two  larger  cell  rooms  connected  by  a small  passage.  The  tub  for  this  department 
is  in  the  hall  and  is  surrounded  by  a metal  screen. 

There  were  seven  men  in  the  main  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  All  were  in 
the  men’s  section.  No  classification  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  can  be  made. 
The  jail  is  insanitary.  No  air  can  enter  the  cells. 

'The  prisoners  said  they  were  very  well  fed,  that  their  food  was  “real  home 
cooking  and  lots  of  it”  and  that  they  were  very  kindly  treated.  No  complaints 
were  made  by  prisoners,  except  concerning  the  insanitation. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  sixty-five  cent  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner.  Fifty  cents  a week  is  allowed  for  the  washing  of  each  prisoner.  A 
turnkey  receives  a salary  of  $428  a year. 

Separate  towels  are  provided. 
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McDonough  county  jail  population. 

Serving  sentence : 

May  14,  assault  with  deadly  ^weapon — 1 — 6 months ; May  24,  assault  with 
adly  weapon — 1 — 11  months  ; August  23,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1 — $5  and  costs. 
Awaiting  trial : 

April,  larceny — 1 ; forgery — 1 ; riot — 1 ; August  24,  burglary  and  larceny — 1 — 
.8  years  old). 


McDOlTOUGH  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RRDIDF. 

The  twenty  supervisors  of  McDonough  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor 
their  respective  townships  and  are  paid  by  the  townships.  The  average  salary 
Lid  the  overseer  is  $80  a year. 

Claims  are  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board, 
classified  register  has  been  recently  commenced,  and  hereafter,  it  was  stated, 
mual  statements  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  will  be  made.  At  pres- 
it,  amounts  are  not  totaled  and  it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  expenditures  for  the 
fferent  purposes. 

Six  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  One  mother  with  four  children  receives 
5 a month;  another  with  four  children  receives  $45;  two  with  three  each 
ceive  $35  each,  and  two  with  one  each  receive  $15.  Mrs.  Eva  L.  Stocker  inves- 
gates  all  applications.  She  receives  $10  for  each  case  that  fulfills  the,  require- 
ents  of  the  law.  The  blind  are  not  pensioned. 

The  county  physician  receives  $500  a year  for  services  at  the  almshouse, 
il,  and  for  the  poor  of  Macomb.  He  bids  for  the  position. 

For  the  current  year  the  appropriations  are;  for  outdoor  relief,  $15,000; 
r the  almshouse,  $7,500  ; for  old  soldiers,  $3,000  ; for  mothers’  pensions,  $4,300. 
ck  persons  are  sent  to  the  Macomb  hospitals. 

McDonough  county  orphanage. 

The  McDonough  County  Orphanage  was  established  as  a private  institution 
id  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  county  and  a board  of  managers.  Miss 
)sie  Westfall  is  matron  and  serves  without  salary.  The  county  contributes 
,200  a year  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  the  people  of 
acomb  contribute  liberally. 

The  orphanage  is  an  old  residence  in  the  city  of  Macomb.  The  grounds  are 
rge.  There  were  fifty  children  in  the  institution  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  orphanage  board  officers  are,  John  Graves,  president;  Dr.  D.  S.  Adams, 
ce  president;  Miss  Rose  Jolly,  secretary. 

CHARITIES  BOARD. 

The  Charities  Board  distributes  food  and  clothing  amiong  the  poor  of 
acomb.  The  board  cooperates  with  the  county  officials  in  the  investigation  of 
.ses  and  in  the  distribution  of  aid.  The  officers  and  directors  meet  every 
iturday  in  a room  assigned  to  them  in  the  courthouse.  A large  supply  of  cloth- 
g is  kept  at  the  rooms  in  the  courthouse. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are,  president,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Matthews;  secretary, 
iss  Rose  Jolly.  Mrs.  Matthew's  is  the  matron  at  the  almshouse. 

HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

[ Miss  Rose  Jolly  is  president  of  the  Humane  Society.  This  society  has  done 
’ective  work  for  both  children  and  animals. 

CHAPTER  K.,  P.  E.  O. 

Chapter  K.  of  P.  E.  O.  contributes  to  the  relief  work  of  the  city  of  Macomb 
.d  to  the  support  of  the  orphanage. 

I THE  HOSPITALS. 

The  three  hospitals  of  Macomb — Marietta  Phelps,  St.  Francis,  and  Holmes — 
ceive  charity  patients.  The  board  of  patients  sent  by  the  supervisors  is  paid 
r by  the  county.  But  no  person  is  refused  admission.  Surgical  attention  is 
ven  free  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  it. 


MCHENRY  COUNTY  AEMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  December  2,  1915.  Superintendent,  Gardner  Knapp. 

The  McHenry  County  almshouse  is  a two-story,  double,  brick  building.  The 
i!k  of  porches,  the  barred  windows  and  the  harsh  outlines  of  the  building  give 
' i entire  place  a gloomy,  forbidding  appearance.  Except  for  the  dark  shadows 
; ng  over  all  parts  of  the  house  by  the  iron  bars,  the  interior  is  made  home- 
e and  comfortable. 

, The  main  entrance  is  the  basement  door.  The  entrance  hall  is  well  fur- 
■ihed.  A dark  corridor  leads  to  the  kitchen  and  storerooms.  The  kitchen  was 
ht.  The  storerooms  and  boiler  room,  men’s  toilet  and  washroom  are  in  the 
Isement. 

* The  older  part  of  the  building  extends  north  and  south  with  a corridor  run- 
[ig  the  length  of  the  building  on  each  floor.  The  men  are  on  the  first  floor 
, d the  women  are  on  the  second.  The  newer  part  of  the  building  was  built 

i 
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for  the  insane  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  extends  east  and  wes 

and  celling..  The  fact  that  no  ve 
min  could  be  discovered  and  that  there  were  no  unpleasant  odors  prove  the 
a 2-reat  deal  of  hard  work  has  been  done  to  keep  the  wood-lin^  building  clea 
and  habitable  On  each  side  of  the  corridor  are  bedrooms.  The  men  s dininj 
tnd  tSe  office  a?e  on  the  first  floor.  The  south  part  of  the  corridor 
barred  doors  and  windows. 


'The^'bldrJJms^S^^th?’ newer  building  are  small  cells,  each  containing 
toilet.  The  corridors  and  rooms  are  dark- 


The  corridors  and  rooms  are  aarK.  . 

The  rooms  we^J  all  very  clean  and  in  order.  The  appearance  of  the  inmafl 
was  £)od  Their  clothing  was  clean.  The  spirit  that  rules  this  institution 
undoubtedly  a kindly  and  considerate  one,  and  the  managers  succeede 

in  soite  of  serious  obstacles,  in  making  the  almshouse  a comfortable  horne. 

A separate  residence  is  provided  for  the  superintendent  s family.  T] 
familv  lives  in  the  residence,  but  the  superintendent  and  his  wife,  unwillii 
to  leave  thirty-nine  aged  and  infirm  persons  without  an  efficient  person 
charge  sleep  in  the  women’s  department  of  the  inmates’  building. 

An  llectric  light  plant  is  to  be  installed  in  a few  weeks. 

On  the  day  of  inspection  there  were  12  women  and  27  men  mmaffis.  Ti 
wnmpn  were  undoubtedly  in  need  of  State  care.  County  Judge  David  T.  Smil 
set  a day  and  hour  for  the  hearing  of  the  cases,  and  the  women  are  to  be  remov 

^The^^upe?ffiteident  receives  a salary  of  $100  a month.  Seventy-five  dolh 
a month  ^is^allowed  for  help.  A woman  and  a man  are  employed.  The  cour 

physmffin^r^ceives^$^for^  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  annual  December  inventc 

nlncpJ  the  value  of  furniture  and  fixtures  at  $1,515.85  ; farm  implements,  $1,117. 
place^^the^v^lue  ffi^turmmeee  statement  of  expenditures^ 

pnch  month  stating  names  of  merchants,  and  character  of  goods  purchased,  j 
sfateiS  publShed  March,  1915,  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year 
havl  bl?n  dividS  as  follows : Permanent  improvements  $541  13  ; running  expens 
$5  997  12-  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  $438.04;  tobacco,  $162.59,  medmine,  $113J 
medical  attendance,  $474.00;  undertaking,  $66.00.  The  income  was  $1^704.06  fr 
SSeS  produce  and  $383.25  from  board  of  inmates.  The  supplies  on  hand.  mcl. 
ing  groceries  provisions  and  fuel,  were  valued  at  $1,613.1)7. 

The  strongest  recommendation  that  the  inspector  can  make  for  this  in 
thP  removal  of  the  iron  bars.  The  bars  are  unnecessary  in  an  almshouse  wl 
the  State  law  requiring  the  removal  of  the  insane  is  complied  with.  The  bars  rm 
even  the  best  managed  almshouse  little  better  than  an  abandoned  insane  asylum 


MCHENRY  COUNTY  JAIE. 


Inspected  December  3,  1915.  Sheriff,  Charles  Wandrack. 


Inspectea  uecemoei  o, 

The  McHenry  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence  in  the  coi 
hm]«?p  vard  The  jail  rooms  were  remodeled  three  years  a^. 

^ ^ Tlfe  first-floor  jail  room  has  windows  on  three  sides.  The  cage  has  eight  c< 
fniir  on  each  side  of  a wide  corridor.  Each  cell  has  two  steM  wall  cots,  a 
and  ^ stand  One  cell  contains  a bathtub.  The  fronts  of  the  cells  are  bar 
There  is  a chair  in  each  cell  and  there  is  a table  in  the  corridor.  The  prisoi 
Si  confined  in  the  cage.  The  corridors  on  the  outside  of  the  cage  could  be  t 
corridors  if  door  W3/S  ciit  in  tn©  cS/g*©.  * ^v^ie./-x 

On  th©  day  of  inspection,  two  boys  were  in  this  section.  The  other 
were  a boy  of  twenty'-one  and  an  Insane  man.  who  was  taken  away  while 
inspector  was  in  the  jail.  and  boys.  Bach  consi^5t| 

four  cells  with  latticed  fronts.  Each  cell  has  an  outside  window.  ThCTe 

ceTl.%Ve°mlan’f  rnSn.^wt  wSf  the.  1 ail  on  the  day  of  Inspection  was  b 
treated  by  the  sheriff  as  a sick  man  in  need  of  care  and  not  as  a dange 
criminal.  - - 


^Tlfe’  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  sixty  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prise 

Th^&f  wl?ffie?n  aifi^fn  gZd 'o?de^r."' Thl^lppearance.  and  statements  of 
prisoners  and  the  manner  in  which  the  insane  man  was  being  J ° 

cated  an  unusually  kindly  and  humanitarian  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
toward  his  prisoners 


McHENRY  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 


Awaiting  trial: 

November  2,  larceny — 1 
years  of  age). 

Serving  sentence : 

February  6,  larceny — 1 — 1 year. 


(15  years  of  age)  ; October  14,  burglary  1 


McHENRY  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REEIEP. 

There  are  no  paid  overseers  for  McHenry  County.  The  s^vervisors  ac 
ftlSfzeT  Quarterly ^stltlments  of '’SSnditurl!s 'for  Sf  pwposTs  are  made. 
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The  committee  on  county  poor  claims  audits  all  bills  for  relief.  Care  of 
pendent  children  in  institutions  is  charged  to  poor  relief.  Names  of  poor  relieved 
i published. 

Ten  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

Six  mothers  receive  pensions  for  fourteen  children.  One  grandparent  receives 
allowance  under  the  provisions  of  the  Dependent  Children’s  Act. 

George  ^kert  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court.  His  salary  is  $50  a 
■nth.  W E.  Wire  is  Circuit  Court  probation  officer.  Mr.  Wire  has  at  present 
cases,  14  from  the  Circuit  Court  and  one  from  the  County  Court.  His  salary 
SiaUU  a year. 

children  of  the  county  are  cared  for  at  the  Chicago  Industrial  Home 
Woodstock.  At  present,  nine  County  Court  children  are  in  the  home  at  county 
lense. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $3,700;  county 
m maintenance,  $5,000  ; county  farm  repairs,  $1,650  ; diet  of  prisoners,  $1,000  ; 
thers’  pensions,  $1,200  ; blind,  $1,500.  . <p  . . 

The  county  physician  receives  $3  a visit  for  trips  made  to  the  almshouse. 

PENNY  MITE  SOCIETY. 

The  Penny  Mite  Society  of  Woodstock  investigates  applications  for  relief  and 
:he  chief  agency  for  relief  in  Woodstock. 


Mcl^EAN  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSi:, 

Inspected  October  18,  1915.  Superintendent,  Arthur  Jones. 

wealthiest  county  in  Illinois  houses  its  poor  in  a building  more 
than  many  of  those  that  the  small  counties  of  the 
te  have  discarded  as  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings. 

this  ancient  building  the  men  and  women,  too  feeble  to  care  for 
work — the  cooking,  cleaning  and  nursing.  No  help 
fnace  inmates  quarters,  except  the  engineer,  who  takes  care  of  the 

nnS®  ^PPJ'opriation  for  maintenance  and  salaries  for  the  year  1914-1915  was 
the  farm  were  $2,000.  There  are  360  acres  of  land 
valued  at  $250  to  $300  an  acre.  The  labor  that  the 
development  of  the  farm  and  not  for  the  care  of  the 
women  are  employed  to  work  in  the  superintendent’s  house. 
> county  pays  the  salaries. 

. institution  are  beautiful.  The  approach  is  shaded  by 
l^wi^  are  covered  with  thick  blue  grass  and  there  are  many 
No  county  farm  has  better  natural  advantages. 

building  is  a two-story  brick  structure  with  a deep  basement, 
re  are  two  wings,  connected  by  the  kitchen  and  bakery, 
line  three  dining-rooms,  smoking-rooms  and 

first  floor  of  the  east  building  is  used  by  the  women.  The 
'ae-p  t^P^t^ting,  bo^  floors  of  the  west  wing  and  a detached 

occupied  by  the  men.  Even  the  attics  are  occupied  by  inmates. 
PiT  extends  north  and  south  through  each  wing.  The  rooms  are 

are  windows  and  doors  at  the  ends  of  the  wings  and  the 
rooms  are  light  and  could  be  well  ventilated, 
th®  corridors  and  in  many  of  the  rooms  are  high  wood  wainscotings 
rfmSp^lfabip”^%b^^®  vilest  odors.  The  presence  of  millions  of  vermin 

walls,  floors  and  wainscotings  all  seem  to  give  off  odors, 
scarred.  They  sag  unevenly.  The  clothing  is  old  and  worn, 
mattresses  are  hard.  One  hundred  new  beds  have  been  ordered.  With  them 
^De  new  mattresses  and  army  blankets.  The  furniture  of  all  rooms  is  bat- 

^}L  disorder.  The  inmates  do  all  the  work  in  their  build- 
.y?at  order  can  not  be  maintained.  The  most  ordinary 
impossibly  Almshouse  inmates  are  unable  to  keep  a building  in 
mnf  mental  ability  to  do  the  simplest  work 

i b wbflp  wpX  supervision.  Few  of  them  have  the  physical  strength  to  do 

I tbp^cii  ^erk  The  causes  that  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  care 

outside  the  almshouse  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  take  care 
hynselves  or  their  rooms  in  an  institution. 

II  dinner  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  food  was  of 
served  in  large  quantities.  In  fact,  the  quantities  were 

brfo • u®^®  appeared  to  be  considerable  waste.  With  the  exception  of 
•npvo^’  very  good  indeed,  the  food  was  not  appetizing.  There  was 

:neral  messiness  about  all  the  food. 

Jc?®  i!l^®®  large  dining-rooms  require  a great  deal  of  work.  A congregate 
ng-room  would  be  a great  saving  of  space  and  labor. 

P^®  1®  l^^rd  and  the  plumbing  fixtures  are 

J®^‘  ^^®  ,®dors  of  the  bathroom  were  unusually  bad,  due  probably 

le  lack  of  proper  cleaning  of  fixtures. 

The  men’s  wing  was  in  better  order  than  the  women’s.  There  was  new  paint 
tbA^^^A^®^®  ^l^aner.  A woman  and  her  sixteen-year-old  son  occupy  one 
1 in  the  men  s wing.  They  also  have  their  own  dining-room. 

^ cottage  used  by  the  men  is  in  far  better  condition  than 

Vare  rooms  §n  sides 
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-¥BiE«/SP 
« Sir 

w?trli^€?ep?fon7^  t^fns^le?,  ¥Jv\ht deV^llvmin^of  th\|a?mTnd1or  tt 

?lW^r$lTlo^O  ^Thfs^SSfforS  fnsi 
a return  in  cash  of  000,  making  a net  coo  f $16,0^0.  ^akes  the  McLei 

“^““Thtre  are  no  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  If  inmates  are  ill  th 

rssM‘lfsS)s  M 

?’om5rar"sro?"’tMs"  plant  with  those  9«"«if‘>°”'}f„a“Tf*‘ caring"^ 
parison  of  expenses  of  operation,  a comparison  of  methods  ot  caring 

inmates  might  prove  both  ^1914  ^and  a copy  of  the  rei 

^vS'^gTven  rfhe"  dorstle"a°r  ats  ttan  Vo^inmates.  and  that  they  were  he 

!I3?  Serer‘r.SL?SL‘'a'n^l  fh%°^ 

::  Err  Sir issSid™?e"^iiyr 

ll=i§£l§I^Has#SFi 

Fr  sik  ?he‘?r 

ThekloTs  of  pres  of  abode  are  a reproach  upon  the  good  name,  of 
county  and  a fire  hazard  to  the  inmates. 
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irecTVrhSus^ekeeDiL^lfn^^  ^ trained  nurse  who  could 

irecL  Lne  nouseKeeping-  and  care  for  the  sick,  under  the  dirertion  of  tno 

in^roving  the  domestic  service  and  reducing  the  hosnital 
The  \nstSlat&n  t>oard  however  has  not  been  impressed  by  this  fdea^ 

)st  mtle  m^nev  So^  would  help  the  situation  and  would 

fneglecte^  ^ simple  a means  of  maintaining  cleanliness  should  not 

that  time  have  been  given  con- 

ipersede’the  comfo^rtlrs^''  Th^^^SryTnd^blLr^y  hlV^  SSen  slparlted.^'’® 


McliEAN  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  October  18.  1915.  Sheriff,  George  E Flesher 

«ei  s 

“"St‘h£h¥i  ff  r*'"'’ 

The  county  provides  ample  supplies  of  clothing  for  the  nrisonprc;  Tiio 

w{^"f  o?  towels."^SystCi5?  flrlsonal  c'lSnf'nelfs^JSuttd 

> »-?■!?  Sfe'Tn'’ even 

J^Letvtr$7ra“Sti!T„a'?fe‘Vate^%?ce^  »' 


McEEAN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REEIEF. 

" hftow^sfto  tSrjSre'rV  “ors  S^s^JIjvsrer?^?  the°;oor® 

spSpfliiaaSsps^ 

»'^n^^3froTo11So?^nef£l  flf.OoTsoTilU’  ^ 

McLEAN  COUNTY  PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

officers  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Bloomington  are  • Pre«?idpni 
X-  presidents,  E.  Mark  Evans,  E.  E.  DonSellv  slm  Waldmpn  • 

inie^M.  Dunkiri.  ’ treasurer,  William  H.  Moore ; superintendent,  Mrs! 

also  the  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court.  Mrs  Dunkin’s 
t of  the  work  of  the  association  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1915,  includes 
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her  report  as  investigating  officer  of  applications  for  the  mothers  pensions.  The 

repo^^^  number  of  separate  cases  handled  was  1,570,  of  which  487  "v^re 

entirely  new,  and  1,092  had  been  previously  known  to  the  superintendent,  but  had 

not  been  applying  for  years  until  this  winter. 

This  year’s  report  showed  376  cases  more  than  1914.  Of  the  1;519  cases' 
handled  there  were  1,167  people  belonging  to  the  city,  184  were  not  residents  and 
the  221  remaining  were  homeless  men,  not  hoboes,  but  men  living  in  other  states 
who  had  left  their  homes  to  seek  work.  Some  of  these  were  well  dressed  and 
Srried  union  cards.  There  were  ninety-seven  meals  and  lodging  given  to  this  class 

of  aistress  remain  about  as 

employment.  To  the  sick  and  tubercular  was  given  948  quarts  cf  milk  and  121 
rqr^-7:oT1  hpsififts  coal,  groceries  and  clothing.  Something  over  1,000  pieces  of 


dozen  eggs,  besides  coal,  groceries  and  clothing, 

before^  ha?\he  ^problem  ^of  ^unemployment  or  insufficient 


been  so  great  as  the  past  winter.  In  117  cases  lack  of  employment  was  a direct 


association  has  had  the  cooperation  of  merchants  and  business  institutions. 


CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

Disree-ard  of  family  ties  seems  to  be  the  growing  cause  of  distress  all  ovcj*  the 
country  ^d  every  charity  association  finds  it  becoming  larger 

uppnrt  in  qucb  cases  is  had  to  the  State’s  attorney,  the  humane  officer  and  fre- 
ouently  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  association  has  been  doing  its  best  to  rid  the  m y 
nf  nrofes'sional  beggars  including  the.  one  who  goes  from  house  to  house  as  well 
S ?^f?Se  wSi  sft??n'thT"sidewllk.in  the  business  district  The  new  city  ad^^^^ 
istration  promises  that  no  license  will  be  granted  to  such,  and  that  the  police  w 
be  instructed  to  arrest  anyone  found  guilty  of  offense.  j 

Since  the  revision  of  the  law  making  the  Funds  to  Parents 
McLean  County  has  received  applicants  from  mothers  wishing  np-nr 

thereby.  Since  March,  1914,  46  mothers  have  appltod  for  pensions  and  29 
drawing  them  ; 74  children  are  receiving  benefits.  Four  motoers 

S Senslons’were  granted  and  13  were  not  eligible  Up  f f/"!.e  ™i?ed  to 

is  paid  monthly  for  mothers’  pensions  and  $7  per  child.  ® uf  ^nent  ^ 

give  a monthly  statement  to  the  pension  agent  showing  how  the  money  is  spent. 


THE  tear’s  applications. 


During  the  year  3,021  applicants  have  called  at  the^offlce^and. 2^002^0^^^^^ 


been  made  at  houses  in  behalf  of  these  applicants  and  ^^Iv 

the  amount  of  personal  effort  P^t  forth  and  such  service  can  be  measur^^ 

■ this  way.  Consultation  was  had  m the  office  with  118  persons  regaraing  soi 


'’'’■Tt^’n^tTmi^n  the  history  of  the  city  have  the  People  of  Bloomington  and 


At  no  time  in  me  nisiory  oi  uie  ncivc  cuco  Cr.mTnprpifil 

Associated  Charities  enjoyed  such  a tjeat-as  the  one  atTon 

Club  at  Christmas  time,  the  giving  of  the  municipal  as  a fine 

of  $1,000  which  was  sent  to  the  association  by  the  <^ommercial  Club  was  a nn 
manifestation  of  the  friendly  feeling  and  good  cheer  which  the  people  of 

community  have  toward  the  less  fortunate.  Utr  Tvrr<?  Dunkin* 

The  following  summary  of  the  relief  account  was  submitted  by  Mrs.  Lunkin . 


Groceries  $ 919  29 

Coal  307  66 

Rent  90 

Laundry  for  the  sick 23  38 

Transportation  17  gO 

Clothing  33  89 

Lodgings  » 40 

Meals  19  15 

Shoes  198  51 


Braces  for  girl 

Stoves  

Milk,  eggs  and  medicine 

Money  secured  for  special  cases 
from  friends  and  relatives . . 
Furniture  


3 5C 
11  3t 
112  44 


175  8f 
9 6( 


Total  $1-239  9( 


COOPERATING  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Brokaw  Hospital,  visiting  nurse. 


Health  officer 

Subject  for  Lincoln  State  School.  . . 

State’s  attorney 

Attorney  advice 


Care  at  Day  Nursery 

Advice  from  State  department  at 
Spring-field  


by 

sending  them  to : 

Immigration  department  . 

10 

A A 

30 

o 

oCxiOUi  iUi  u.c;cbi.  • 

state  training  school  for 

girls 

u 

1 

5 

A 

il  tldllL  

JrCilSlon  U.tjp<xi  

Care  of  soldiers’  orphans’ 

home 

4 

12 

A 

Sanitary  police  

TX/Tckf  r»r\-rkr^li  tci  n mTTCjp  . . . . 

4 

Q 

lV.LGtIOpUlltcl.ll  IlUioc;  •••••• 

O 

A 

4 

2 

Juvenile  Court  

Total 


.26 


BLOOMINGTON  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT. 


The  Bloomington  Social  Settlement  House  is  operated  by  the  Day  Nurser 
Association.  A substantial  residence  has  been  purchased  by  the  association 
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equipped  for  the  free  kindergarten,  day  nursery,  classes  and  clubs.  Miss  Jane 
Dhompson  is  head  resident. 

The  work  is  financed  by  memberships,  donations  and  receipts  of  the  Woman’s 
Exchange.  A trained  kindergartner  is  employed.  There  are  ten  regular  volunteers. 

There  are  English  classes  for  foreigners,  sewing  classes,  cooking  classes, 
nothers’  clubs,  an  employment  bureau,  and  a distributing  department.  Field 
vork  is  done  by  the  head  resident.  The  settlement  house  is  a substation  for  the 
Bloomington  public  library. 

The  kindergarten  attendance  is  65. 

A free  dispensary  and  clinic  is  held  every  Thursday. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  approximately  $2,500. 

GIRLS’  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 

The  Girls’  Industrial  Home  receives  girls  from  the  County  Court.  The 
nstitution  is  supported  by  contributions  and  by  county  funds.  The  home 
)olicy  is  to  make  the  dependent  and  delinquent  girls  self-supporting  There 
.re  forty  girls  in  the  home.  Mrs.  Martha  Slaten  is  superintendent. 

JEWISH  LADIES’  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  Jewish  Ladies’  Aid  Society  gives  assistance  to  Jewish  families  and 
ewish  transients.  The  policy  of  the  Jewish  organizations  in  taking  entire 
are  of  their  own  people  is  carried  out  by  this  society. 


THE  BABY  FOLD. 

The  Baby  Fold  at  Normal  is  a home  for  babies  under  three  years  of  age 
-he  home  is  operated  under  by  the  Methodist  Deaconesses.  There  are  35 
abies  m the  home  at  the  present  time.  The  nurses  are  the  young  women  in  train- 
ag  for  the  order  of  deaconesses.  Babies  are  received  from  the  County 
.ourt,  from  mothers  who  can  pay  for  their  care  and  from  families  who  are 
n^rely  dependent.  The  Fold  secures  homes  for  the  babies  whenever  possible. 
>abies  not  adopted  into  homes  when  they  have  reached  three  vears  of  ae'e 
re  taken  to  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Homes. 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE. 


The  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  was  pre- 
ared  by  Mrs.  Jennie  K.  Brett,  visiting  nurse  of  the  association; 

“Since  January,  1914,  I have  been  the  association  visiting  nurse  During 
different  cases  of  tuberculosis  and  have  made  1 465 
alls,  1,100  on  patients  and  the  rest  on  physicians  and  others  in  connection  with 
le  work. 

“I  am  approximately  qorrect  in  saying  that  38  of  the  cases  have  active 
"ouble,  10  are  apparently  arrested  and  12  are  suspected  cases.  Only  13  of 
le  60  are  under  the  regular  care  of  physicians,  11  of  them  the  active  cases 
aowmg  the  great  importance  of  the  supervision  of  a nurse.  None  of  the  ca<se4 
re  at  present  bedridden. 


Through  my  instrumentality,  nine  patients  in  the  advanced 
3en  admitted  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  the  only  institution  in 
lat  will  take  tuberculosis  cases. 


stages  have 
Bloomington 


“We  have  a fund  to  provide  milk  and  eggs  for  those  who  can  not  afford 
lem. 


MENARD  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  July  9,  1915.  Superintendent,  John  H.  Cox. 

The  Menard  County  almshouse  was  built  three  years  ago.  The  cost  was 
3,000.  It  is  a handsome,  two-story  brick  building.  It  faces  the  west  To  the 
jrth  and  south  extend  two  wings.  At  the  end  of  each  wing  is  a large  veranda 
The  interior  was  not  designed  for  the  convenience  of  a housekeeper  One 
nail  closet  in  the  hospital  ward  is  the  only  closet  in  the  house.  The  kitchens 
id  dining-rooms  are  far  apart.  The  bathrooms  are  at  the  front  of  the  house 
here  are  no  doorsills  and  the  doors  are  so  far  above  the  floor  that  dust  drifts 
om  room  to  room.  Some  of  the  floors  are  cement;  others  are  hardwood  The 
irson  who  cleans  the  house  must  carry  two  sets  of  cleaning  utensils  for  tho 
\ro  different  kinds  of  floors. 

There  are  about  fifty  rooms  in  the  house.  In  thirty,  the  iron  registers  for 
le  cold  air  have  fallen  from  their  places.  The  floors  have  warped  in  several 
the  rooms  and  the  plaster  is  discolored.  Doors  have  settled  unevenlv  on 
.eir  supports.  j' 

Until  recently  no  allowance  had  been  made  for  help.  Only  one  woman  can 
isist  with  the  w-ork  and  she  can  work  only  a part  of  the  time.  It  is  impossible 
r the  superintendent’s  wife,  without  help,  to  keep  the  house  as  it  should 
! kept  and  take  care  of  the  infirm  inmates.  Two  of  the  four  women  inmates 
■e  epileptics.  Their  seizures  are  frequent.  They  can  not  be  properly  cared 
jr.  Both  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  intelligence. 

I There  are  twenty  men  inmates.  Several  of  them  have  a loathsome  contag- 
us  disease.  They  are  not  isolated  from  the  others  and  their  belongings  can 
I't  be  sterilized. 

j There  are  three  children  in  the  almshouse  temporarily.  Their  father 
other  and  another  child  are  in  the  county  jail.  The  children  live  with  the 
perintendent’s  family  and  do  not  associate  with  the  inmates. 
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The  present  managers  have  been  here  three  years.  This  is  their  second 
term  of  service.  Several  years  ago  they  were  here  seven  years. 

The  almshouse  is  two  miles  from  Petersburg.  It  stands  on  an  elevation 
of  ground.  It  was  built  in  one  of  the  pastures  and  there  are  no  trees  large 
enough  to  give  any  shade.  Trees  have  been  planted,  but  it  will  be  several  years 
before  they  afford  protection  or  beauty.  The  grounds  around  the  house  are 
small.  Flowers  have  been  planted  under  the  windows  of  the  inmates’  wings. 

The  kitchen,  pantries,  storerooms,  furnace  rooms  and  laundries  are  in  the 
basement.  The  basement  is  almost  on  the  ground  level  and  is  light,  sunny  and 
well  ventilated.  As  the  managers  believe  in  fresh  air  the  doors  and  windows 
were  open  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  house. 

The  men’s  wing  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The  hard-finished 
walls  are  painted  brown  and  red.  The  men’s  dining-room  is  a long  room  with 
a table  extending  the  entire  length.  The  table  cover  was  clean,  white  oilcloth 
and  the  dishes  were  white  crockery.  The  men’s  sitting-room  opens  upon  a 
large  veranda.  The  room  has  an  open  fireplace.  The  chairs  are  large  and 
comfortable.  Across  a small  hall  from  the  sitting-room  are  the  lavatory  and 
toilet-room.  There  is  a shower  bath  in  the  lavatory. 

On  each  side  of  the  corridor  that  extends  the  length  of  the  wing  are  small 
bedrooms.  The  beds  are  straw  bags  and  were  very  clean.  All  bed  linen  was 
clean  and  there  were  no  traces  of  vermin.  The  rooms  are  very  scantily 
furnished. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  men’s  wing  are  three  wards  and  several  small 
bedrooms. 

The  women’s  wing  is  similar  to  the  men’s.  But  the  women  can  not  use  the 
veranda  adjoining  their  sitting-room.  The  matron  is  unwilling  to  allow  the 
epileptic  women  to  go  upon  the  veranda  for  fear  they  may  be  injured,  and 
so  the  doors  are  locked  and  the  other  women  are  deprived  of  their  outdoor 
sitting-room. 

The  hospital  ward  is  at  the  south  end  of  the  second  floor  of  the  women’s 
wing.  There  is  a large  room  with  two  nurses’  rooms  next  to  it  and  a bathroom 
The  door  connecting  the  large  room  and  the  nurses’  room  has  settled  out  of  pluml 
and  can  not  be  opened.  The  bathroom  is  too  far  from  the  hospital  room  tc 
be  of  very  much  value  to  either  patients  or  nurses.  There  is  a small  closel 
for  medicines  and  supplies,  the  only  closet  in  the  house. 

The  only  equipment  of  the  operating  room  is  a somewhat  battered  white  bee 
with  an  extension  top,  and  a heavy  wire  screen  at  the  window.  The  inspectoi 
was  told  that  the  screen  was  to  prevent  the  escape  of  patients  in  the  deliriun 
of  anesthetics. 

The  building  was  as  clean  and  orderly  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  undei 
the  circumstances.  The  inmates  appeared  to  be  well  cared  for.  The  food  sup 
plies  were  plentifiil.  The  children  were  playing  happily  around  the  rooms  wher< 
the  superintendent’s  wife  was  at  work.  They  were  very  clean  and  theii 
clothes  were  in  good  condition. 

The  barns  are  a few  old  sheds,  which  appear  to  be  ready  to  fall  to  th( 
ground.  Several  of  the  outbuildings  have  roofs  of  straw.  These  buildings  ar( 
to  be  replaced  with  new  ones.  The  old  almshouse  stands  in  a hollow  a consider 
able  distance  from  the  new  building.  It  is  used  as  a storehouse  for  grain. 

The  farm  contains  260  acres  of  good  land.  There  are  65  acres  of  corn,  50  o 
wheat,  20  of  oats  and  3 of  garden.  There  are  6 milk  cows. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $900  a year.  The  expenditures  an( 
receipts  for  the  farm  could  not  be  learned.  The  claims  presented  to  the  count; 
board  are  not  classified  and  the  almshouse  cost  is  not  listed  separately 
The  institution  is  more  than  self-supporting,  it  was  stated,  and  there  is  usuall; 
a balance  in  the  treasury.  The  appropriation  is  $1,000. 

The  great  need  of  this  almshouse  is  more  help.  The  inmates  can  no 
possibly  be  cared  for  by  one  person.  The  epileptic  women  alone  need  a grea 
deal  of  attention.  One  of  the  other  women  is  ill.  Several  of  the  men  are  ver 
ill,  and  those  who  are  suffering  from  a contagious  disease  should  not  be  pei 
mitted  to  mingle  freely  with  the  others,  and  their  bedding  and  clothes  should  b 
kept  away  from  those  of  the  other  inmates. 


MENABD  COUNTY  JAIU. 

Inspected  July  9,  1915.  Sheriff,  George  Clary. 

The  Menard  County  jail  is  a stone  annex  to  the  sheriff’s  residence.  TI 
main  prison  is  a large,  dark,  damp,  ill-smelling  room.  Near  the  high  roof,  oj 
two  sides,  are  two  small  slits  and  one  long,  narrow  one.  Through  these  tinjl 
apertures  come  the  only  air  and  light  that  the  prisoners  can  have. 

The  room  has  a two-tier  cell,  with  six  cells  in  each  tier.  The  cells  are  bac 
to  back.  They  are  black  holes  in  the  stone  walls.  They  are  so  dark  that  it  : 
impossible,  without  a light,  to  see  what  is  in  them.  Fortunately,  they  are  se 
dom  used,  as  the  sheriff  permits  the  men  to  sleep  on  wooden  cots  in  the  ja 
room.  There  are  small,  barred  doors  before  them.  One  of  them  is  the  bat! 
room.  It  contains  a tub,  although  it  was  only  by  touch  that  the  presence  < 
the  tub  could  be  detected.  When  prisoners  wish  to  bathe  an  electric  light 
carried  into  this  cell. 

In  the  corridors  outside  the  cells  are  the  toilets,  which  are  very  old  ar 
discolored.  The  water  for  bathing  is  drawn  from  a hydrant.  The  hydrai 
appears  to  have  been  transplanted  from  the  yard,  as  it  is  of  the  kind  us< 
out  of  doors  and  not  for  toilet  purposes. 
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Against  two  of  the  windows  near  the  roof  are  hung  wooden  cots.  The  pris- 
oners are  allowed  to  sleep  on  these  cots.  They  are  almost  as  high  as  the  roof, 
which  is  two  stories  in  height.  Even  if  there  were  no  danger  of  the  ropes  and 
chains  breaking,  there  is  very  great  danger  of  the  persons  falling  to  the  stone 
floor  below. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  sheriff’s  residence  is  a small,  well-ventilated 
room  for  women. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  the  only  prisoners  were  a man  and  his  wife  and 
little  child.  The  man  and  woman  were  held  on  a peace  bond.  They  were  per- 
mitted the  freedom  of  the  main  jail  room.  The  woman  sleeps  on  one  of  the 
suspended  cots. 

The  jail  was  very  clean.  The  prisoners  said  they  were  very  well  treated 
and  had  excellent  food. 

The  sheriff  has  an  honor  system,  which  permits  the  prisoners  to  go  occa- 
sionally into  the  yard  for  exercise  and  fresh  air.  Prisoner's  who  can  be  trusted 
are  allowed  as  many  privileges  as  it  is  possible  for  the  sheriff  to  give  them 
without  weakening  the  discipline. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner 
and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each.  The  appropriation  for 
dieting  prisoners  is  $1,000. 

The  only  thing  about  this  jail  which  should  not  be  utterly  condemned  is  the 
sheriff's  honor  system.  It  is  the  only  feature  that  redeems  the  place  from  abso- 
lute barbarity.  It  is  the  one  glimpse  of  modern  humanity  in  the  gloomy  relic 
of  the  older  age  of  cruelty. 

The  darkness,  dampness  and  insanitation  of  the  jail  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  abandoning  it  entirely.  In  addition  to  these  conditions,  the  jail  is  unfit  for 
use  because  of  the  impossibility  of  separating  the  different  classes  of  prisoners. 
The  young  boys  held  on  first  charges  must  be  placed  with  the  vilest  offenders. 
Diseased  men  and  healthy  men,  presumably  innocent  men  and  those  convicted 
of  crimes,  boys  and  aged  degenerates  must  be  held  in  the  same  room. 

MENARD  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Men: 

June  30,  peace  bond — 1. 

Women: 

June  30,  peace  bond — 1. 


MENARD  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

The  overseers  in  the  precincts  of  Menard  County,  appointed  by  the  county 
commissioners,  receive  salaries  varying  from  $20  to  $75  a year. 

All  orders  must  be  written  and  itemized  bills  must  be  presented.  A form 
cor  bills  is  furnished  to  merchants.  Bills  will  not  be  allowed  unless  presented 
on  this  form.  The  form  contains  the  name  of  the  person  assisted,  the  amount 
a,nd  character  of  aid  and  the  name  of  the  overseer.  The  overseer  specifies  on 
Che  form  what  aid  shall  be  given  by  the  merchant. 

Claims  are  not  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county 
boards.  Pauper  claims  can  not  be  distinguished  from  almshouse  claims,  and 
statements  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  are  not  made. 

The  largest  expenditure  for  outdoor  relief  in  the  last  year  was  made  at 
4.thens,  where  the  business  depression  caused  serious  suffering  among  the 
ninin&  population. 

One  blind  person  receives  a pension  of  $75  a year.  One  mother  receives 
f6.50  a week.  'The  county  physician  receives  $200  a year. 

The  philanthropy  department  of  the  Petersburg  Woman’s  Club  gives  a great 
leal  of  assistance  to  the  poor  of  Petersburg.  One-third  of  the  dues  of  this  club, 
which  has  200  members,  are  devoted  to  charity  for  the  poor  of  Petersburg.  All 
lases  are  carefully  investigated,  work  is  found  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work 
ind  children’s  needs  receive  especial  attention.  As  this  work  is  well  organized 
ind  a definite  sum  is  expended  each  year,  excellent  results  are  secured. 


MERCER  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  August  31,  1915.  Superintendent,  W.  P.  Zentmire. 
j The  Mercer  County  almshouse  is  five  miles  from  Aledo,  the  county  seat. 

I The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick  structure,  with  stone  trimmings. 

There  is  a large  veranda.  The  grounds  are  shaded  and  covered  with  a good 
;5tand  of  thick  blue  grass.  There  are  many  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs, 

j The  house  faces  south.  The  men  live  on  the  west  side  and  the  women  on 

:he  east.  The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  middle  of  the  building. 

The  floor  plans  of  the  first  and  second  floors  and  the  baserhent  are  alike 
'ind  the  two  sides  of  the  building  are  similar.  A long  corridor  extends  north 
xnd  south  the  length  of  the  wing.  About  half  way  the  length  of  the  corridor, 
in  extension  forms  a large  sitting-room.  On  one  side  are  seven  small  bed- 
:'ooms  and  on  the  other  side  are  the  dining-room,  sitting-room,  linen-room  and 
bathroom.  At  the  end  of  the  corridor  is  a porch. 

The  walls  are  hard-finished  and  painted.  The  floors  are  oiled.  The  building 
1 s heated  by  hot  water  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

S There  are  ventilators  in  the  rooms,  but  many  of  them  are  used  for  catch- 
klls  for  rubbish,  and  their  usefulness  as  ventilators  is  lost.  Each  bedroom  door 
—15  I Q 
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has  a wire  transom  and  a small  wire  window.  The  beds  are  small  iron  ones, 
with  good  bedclothing.  ^ ! 

In  the  women’s  quarters  there  were  rag  rugs  on  the  floors.  The  rooms  werej 
clean  and  in  order.  Extensive  interior  repairs  were  being  made. 

There  were  19  men,  10  women  and  5 children  in  the  house.  Several  of  the 
women  and  the  children  sleep  in  the  basement. 

The  basement  was  light  and  well  ventilated  in  the  wing  rooms,  but  very 
dark  under  the  main  part  of  the  house.  The  kitchen  is  so  dark  that  the  range 
is  entirely  in  shadow  and  it  is  necessary  to  turn  on  the  lights  whenever  thel 
stove  is  used.  The  laundry  and  furnace  rooms  are  in  the  basement. 

The  barns  and  outbuildings  are  substantial  structures. 

The  entire  place  has  an  appearance  of  thrift  and  care.  The  grounds  are 
unusuallw  attractive.  The  present  managers  have  been  here  21  years. 

There  are  360  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  There  are  80  acres  of  corn,  40  of 
oats,  2 of  alfalfa  and  4 of  garden.  There  are  15  milch  cows.  There  are*  125 

almshouse  claims  are  not  listed  separately  in  the  reports  of  the  board 
of  supervisors.  Amounts  of  claims  are  not  totaled.  Annual  statements  of; 
expenditures  for  different  purposes  are  not  made  by  the  county  clerk.  The] 
county  records  do  not  show  the  cost  of  the  farm  nor  the  cash  receipts  from  sale! 
of  produce.  The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $4,500.  The  superintend- 
ent receives  a salary  of  $1,600  a year,  and  from  this  he  must  pay  whatever! 
help  he  hires.  Several  of  the  inmates  are  able  to  help  in  the  house  and  on  the! 

The  children  are  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a home-finding  association 
the  county  officials  stated.  , , ^ ^ ^ j j 

The  inmates  seemed  happy  and  contented.  The  per  cent  of  feeble-minded! 
is  high  There  are  six  feeble-minded  women  and  five  feeble-minded  men.  There 
are  no  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  There  is  no  isolation  house.  ] 


MEBCER  COURTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  August  31,  1915.  Sheriff,  Columbus  C.  Lutrell. 

The  Mercer  County  jail  is  one  of  the  few  jails  in  the  State  which  are  builif 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  jail  law.  The  jail  is  light,  well  ventilated) 
sanitary  clean  and  large  enough  for  the  separation  of  different  classes  of  pris-j 

lono  The  building  is  two  stories  high.  There  is  a 


oners.  The  jail  was  built  in  1909. 

deep  basement  which  is  light  and  dry.  ^ . -i  x 4.  -a  xI 

The  sheriff’s  family  lives  in  the  east  part  of  the  jail.  In  the  west  side,  or 

■ Each. room  has  five  windows 


the  first  floor,  are  the  offices  and  two  jail  rooms  ^ i 

The  cage  contains  two  cells,  a bath  cell  and  a corridor.  The  fronts  and  back 
of  the  cells  are  barred.  There  are  two  wall  cots  in  each  cell,  with  mattressei 
and  blankets.  Each  cell  has  a toilet  and  is  ventilated  by  an  air  shaft.  Ther< 
is  a stand  in  the  cage  corridor.  v.  .a  , 

On  the  second  floor  five  doors  open  from  the  general  room  at  the  head  oi 
the  stairs  One  opens  into  the  main  room.  This  room  is  above  the  two  first 
floor  sections  and  is  as  large  as  the  two.  The  cage  is  double  the  size  of  eacl 

^^^^^he^o^^^’rooms  are  a hospital  room,  a storeroom,  a padded  cell  fqr  thi 
insane  and  a cell  for  women.  Each  room  has  toilet,  stand  and  tub. 

In  the  basement  is  a dark  room.  It  is  lighted  by  one  small  window.  I 
contains  a one-cell  cage.  It  is  used  for  the  confinement  of  unruly  prisoners 
The  entire  jail  was  very  clean.  There  were  no  unpleasant  odors.  Th 
ventilation  was  excellent.  The  five  prisoners  wore  clean  shirts  and  overall;| 
and  were  clean  shaven.  „ j,  -j.  ■ 

Absolute  cleanliness  of  cells  and  men  is  the  rule  of  the  jail  and  it  is  wel 

enforced  No  prisoner  is  admitted  to  the  jail  rooms  until  he  has  been  bathed 
There  is  no  possibility  that  ^vermin  will  be  brought  into  the  jail  while  th 

present^  she^i^^Ss in ^charge^  were  very  kindly  treated  and  that  the  food  waj 
eood  The  inspector  was  in  the  kitchen  while  dinner  was  being  served.  Eac] 
man ’received  a tray  set  with  granite  dishes.  The  meal  consisted  of  meat,  pota 
toes,  gravy,  beans,  bread  and  butter  and  coffee.  There  was  an  abundance  o 

food.  It  was  well  cooked  and  well  served.  „ , „ 

The  sheriff  receives  50  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner,  25  cents 
week  for  the  washing  of  each  and  10  cents  for  the  washing  of  each  blanket. 

This  jail,  in  plant,  equipment  and  management,  is  a credit  to  the  county  an 
to  the  State. 

MERCER  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Sorvinff  S6ixt0nc0* 

April  17,  assault ’and  battery— 1—7  months;  forgery— 1—7  months. 

July^^L^sSing  liquor— 1 ; August  26,  petty  larceny— 1—(  15  years  old) 
August  29,  rape — 1 — (18  years  old).  


MERCER  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REEIEP. 

The  15  supervisors  of  Mercer  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  thei 
townships.  They  are  not  salaried.  Orders  are  usually  verbal.  Itemized  bill 
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must  be  presented.  The  supervisors’  records  of  poor  relief  show  only  the  names 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  aid  given. 

Names  of  poor  relieved  are  published,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of 
old  soldiers.  The  blind  are  not  pensioned. 

Four  mothers  receive  aid  under  the  Dependent  Children’s  Act  and  three 
under  the  mothers’  pensions.  Under  the  Dependent  Children’s  Act  one  mother 
with  one  child  receives  $10  a month;  one  with  two,  $10;  one  with  three,  $10; 
one  with  three,  $30.  Under  the  mothers’  pension,  one  with  two  receives  $15; 
one  with  seven,  $20;  and  one  with  two,  $15. 

The  cases  are  investigated  by  Mrs.  O.  J.  Lorimer,  probation  officer  for  the 
County  Court.  W.  C.  Lorimer  is  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  Both  officers  are 
paid  per  diem  fees. 

The  almshouse  bills  are  listed  under  general  claims.  Pauper  bills  are  listed 
separately  and  are  totaled.  No  other  bills  for  relief  are  totaled.  Annual  state- 
ments of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  are  not  made.  The  clerk  does  not 
keep  a classified  register.  To  secure  estimates  of  different  expenditures  one  must 
go  over  all  cln,ims  allowed.  . 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are;  Almshouse,  $4,500;  outdoor 
relief,  $6,000  ; mothers’  pensions,  $8,500. 


MONBOX:  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSU. 

Inspected  May  18,  1915.  William  Bertram,  Superintendent. 

The  Monroe  County  almshouse  is  an  old,  dilapidated  ill-ventilated  building, 
with  several  bright,  new,  modern  patches  applied  to  it.  The  patches  are  three 
excellent  bathrooms,  a septic  tank  and  a good  dining-room. 

The  building  is  a two-story  brick  house  in  the  town  of  Waterloo.  There  are 
three  acres  in  the  grounds,  all  in  garden.  The  house  stands  close  to  the  street. 
There  is  no  grass  in  the  yard.  The  small  front  yard  is  bare  and  the  side  yard  is 
covered  with  cinders.  A two-story  brick  wing  extends  toward  the  east. 

The  rooms  are  on  two  sides  of  a hall.  They  are  clean,  but  the  windows  are 
closed  and  the  air  is  very  bad. 

’The  women’s  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  Five  women  live  in  two  rooms. 
The  beds  are  narrow,  white  iron  and  have  a good  quality  of  blankets  and  mat- 
tresses. Two  of  the  women  were  confined  to  their  beds,  and  the  matron  brought  a 
table  to  a space  between  the  beds  and  set  their  dinner  on  it.  The  dinner  consisted 
of  beef  stew,  potatoes,  lettuce,  bread  and  butter,  milk  and  coffee.  Everything  was 
well  cooked  and  was  served  in  an  attractive  manner. 

There  were  no  shades  at  the  windows.  The  toilet  utensils  were  tin  pans  and 
buckets. 

The?  dining-room  was  in  the  new  wing.  It  was  a large,  light,  well-ventilated 
room  with  a cement  floor  and  hard-finished  walls.  It  was  very  clean.  The  table 
was  set  with  good,  plain  china  and  was  covered  with  white  oilcloth.  The  inmates 
were  at  dinner.  The  same  food  was  served  that  had  been  taken  to  the  women’s 
room.  It  was  well  cooked  and  appetizing  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing. 

The  women’s  bathroom  is  close  to  their  bedrooms.  It  contains  a tub,  stand 
and  toilet,  all  new  and  very  clean.  There  is  plenty  of  hot  water.  The  men’s  bath- 
room is  across  the  hall.  It  contains  a stand  and  toilets  and  has  a cement  floor. 

At  the  front  of  the  house  is  the  men’s  smoking-room,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
several  wooden  chairs,  benches  and  tables.  Several  daily  papers  are  brought  each 
day  to  this  room.  The  county  pays  for  some  of  them,  and  the  subscription  for  one 
is  paid  by  the  charity  committee  of  the  Waterloo  Commercial  Club. 

The  second  floor  is  used  by  the  men.  The  rooms  were  fairly  clean,  but  the 
odors  were  very  bad.  The  windows  are  not  kept  open  and  there  are  no  free  air 
currents.  The  rooms  open  into  a narrow  hall,  and  doors  and  windows  are  not 
opposite  each  other. 

’The  two  front  rooms  are  the  old  insane  ward.  The  bars  are  still  in  place  and 
one  man  sleeps  in  each  barred  cell. 

There  is  an  excellent  bathroom  on  the  second  floor  for  men.  It  contains  a tub, 
a toilet  and  a stand.  In  the  attic  are  two  bedrooms,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by 
two  men, 

’The  house  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  sewage  connec- 
tions are  with  a large  septic  tank  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  house. 

'The  barns  and  outbuildings  are  old  and  very  dilapidated.  A washhouse  adjoins 
the  rear  wing  of  the  main  building.  One  room  is  used  by  a man  whose  ulcerated 
iimbs  have  a very  bad  odor. 

There  were  twenty-two  inmates  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  inspection,  five 
ivomen  and  seventeen  men.  The  old-fashioned  brick  residence  was  far  too  small 
for  this  number  of  persons  and  all  seemed  to  be  huddled  together.  Three  acres  of 
ground  is  too  small  for  twenty-two  persons.  The  superintendent  says  that  the 
lumber  is  frequently  thirty-five. 

The  inmates  were  clean  and  appeared  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  their 
surroundings.  The  superintendent  has  been  here  only  two  months.  He  is  a 
y^oung  man  and  before  coming  here  was  a clerk  in  a store. 

There  is  no  fire  protection  and  the  interior  of  the  building  is  almost  entirely 
)f  wood.  There  are  too  many  inmates  for  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the 
crowding  in  the  third  story  is  very  unsafe. 

Monroe  County  follows  the  vicious  system  of  renting  the  almshouse  to  the 
I'owest  bidder.  Twenty-five  cents  a day  is  allowed  the  superintendent  for  the 
.food  of  each  inmate.  Ten  dollars  a month  is  allowed  for  help.  Fifteen  dollars 
I s allowed  for  burial.  The  county  pays  for  fuel,  light  and  clothing. 
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The  cost  of  the  almshouse  could  not  be  estimated.  The  appropriation  is 
made  for  the  almshouse  and  outdoor  relief  together,  and  the  annual  statement 
of  expenses  is  made  as  one  expenditure.  Light,  fuel  and  repairs  are  not 
charged  against  the  almshouse,  but  are  listed  with  similar  items  for  other 
county  buildings. 

Monroe  County  should  have  a larger  building  and  larger  grounds.  The 
herding  together  of  so  many  persons  in  a house  which  is  too  small  for  the 
number  and  the  use  of  only  three  acres  of  land  are  unsafe  methods  of  caring 
for  these.  The  system  of  renting  out  the  care  of  the  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder 
should  be  abolished  and  the  almshouse  managed  on  a salary  basis. 


MONBOE  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  May  18,  1915.  John  M.  Burkhardt,  Sheriff. 

The  Monroe  County  jail  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  sheriff’s  handsome 
red  brick  house.  The  new  part  is  a large,  well-ventilated,  sunny  room  con- 
taining a lattice  cage.  The  cage  has  three  cells  and  a corridor.  There  is  no 
solid  iron.  The  windows  of  the  room  are  opposite  each  other  and  the  air  cur- 
rents sweep  through  the  room.  Each  cell  has  two  iron  wall  cots  with  good 
mattresses  and  new  blankets.  There  is  a ventilated  box  in  each  cell.  The 
toilet  is  in  the  corridor.  A bathroom  adjoins  the  room.  It  contains  a tub, 
stand  and  toilet. 

The  cage  has  been  recently  painted.  The  cage,  room  and  bathroom  were : 
very  clean., 

The  old  section  of  the  jail  adjoins  the  new  section.  The  room  is  well; 
ventilated,  but  the  cage  is  of  solid  iron,  except  the  corridor  and  the  latticed, 
doors  of  the  cells,  and  no  air  can  pass  through  the  cells.  There  are  eight  cells, 
arranged  back  to  back.  They  are  very  musty  and  damp,  and  the  bedding  is 
not  clean.  There  is  a toilet  and  a bathtub  in  the  corridor.  The  jail  is  heated  i 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

There  was  one  prisoner  at  the  time  of  inspection,  a boy  of  nineteen,  await- 1 
ing  trial  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  He  had  been  in  the  jail  one  month.  He! 
was  in  the  old  section. 

There  are  seldom  any  prisoners  in  the  jail,  but  when  there  are,  the  lawj 
requiring  separation  of  classes  is  enforced.  Regular  bathing  is  insisted  upon 
and  towels  and  clothing  are  furnished. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  60  cents  for  each  prisoner  and 
locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 


MONBOE  COUNTY  OUTDOOB  BEEIEP. 

The  three  commissioners  and  the  county  physician  of  Monroe  County  act 
as  overseers  of  the  poor.  Applicants  for  relief  must  come  before  the  countyj 
board  or  be  visited  by  the  county  physician  before  relief  will  be  given.  Thel 
average  relief  allowed  is  $5  a month. 

Four  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  from  $60  to  $150  a year.  Children 
are  boarded  in  private  families  for  $5  a month. 

The  almshouse  and  outdoor  appropriations  are  made  as  one.  Claims  art 
not  classified  in  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board.  An  annuaj 
statement  of  county  expenditures  is  made,  but  all  almshouse  and  outdoojf 
expenditures  are  listed  as  one  item.  } 

The  charity  committee  of  the  Waterloo  Commercial  Club  cooperates  witl 
the  county  board  and  the  physician  in  the  investigation  of  cases  and  th( 
granting  of  relief. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $200  a year.  He  is  required  t< 
visit  the  almshouse  at  least  twice  a week. 

The  appropriations  are:  Outdoor  and  almshouse,  $4,000;  blind,  $325;  dietinj 
prisoners,  $200;  State  institutions,  $400. 


MONTG-OMEBY  COUNTY  AEMSKOUSE. 

Inspected  June  20,  1915.  Superintendent,  Frank  Dewitt. 

The  Montgomery  County  almshouse  is  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Hills 
boro.  The  main  building  is  a two-story  frame  house  of  about  twenty-five  rooms 
At  the  time  of  inspection  the  house  was  undergoing  some  badly  neede 
repairs.  The  exterior  had  just  been  painted,  the  plaster  of  nearly  all  the  room 
had  been  mended  and  the  interior  woodwork  was  being  painted.  The  house  i 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

There  were  eight  women,  twenty-four  men  and  two  children  in  the  alms 
house.  , ^ , 1 

A hall  extends  through  the  house  and  on  both  sides  of  it  in  the  front  haJ 
are  the  men’s  quarters.  The  men’s  sitting-room  at  the  front  has  not  bee 
included  in  the  repairs;  the  plaster  of  the  walls  was  broken  and  the  paper  wa 
very  dirty.  The  bedrooms  had  been  put  in  good  order  and  were  clean  ar 
attractive.  Each  has  an  electric  light.  The  beds  were  clean  and  free  froi 
vermin,  although  the  matron  said  bedbugs  were  very  numerous.  The  bathroor 
with  tub,  toilets  and  stands,  is  on  this  hall. 
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The  dinmg--rQom  is  behind  the  men’s  quarters  on  the  first  floor.  It  has 
several  windows  and  an  outside  door.  The  tables  were  covered  with  very  old 
oilcloth.  The  room  had  been  recently  painted  and  had  a bright,  homelike  appear- 
ance. In  the  kitchen  a woman  inmate  was  preparing  a very  appetizing  dinner. 

A bedroom  for  three  women  who  can  not  go  up  and  down  stairs  was  next  the 
dining-room  and  a smaller  bedroom  with  a toilet  adjoined.  The  rooms  were 
clean,  well  ventilated  and  the  bed  linen  was  very  white. 

The  men’s  rooms  are  at  the  front  of  the  second  floor.  All  are  well  venti- 
lated, clean  and  light. 

The  women’s  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  second  floor  are  separated  from  the 
men’s  by  a door  that  is  always  locked. 

The  corridors  are  well  ventilated  by  windows  at  both  ends  and  there  is  a 
good  circulation  of  air  through  all  parts  of  the  house.  There  were  no  unpleasant 
odors. 

In  a most  dilapidated,  weather-beaten,  one-story  brick  house  live  five  of  the 
men.  The  house  is  surrounded  by  a veranda  whose  wooden  supports  are  ready 
to  fall  to  pieces.  This  was  formerly  the  ward  for  the  insane.  The  cells  have 
been  torn  out  and  the  Interior  is  one  large,  irregular  room.  The  walls  are  dark 
with  age.  The  floor  is  badly  worn.  Fortunately,  the  superintendent  insists  that 
doors  and  windows  shall  be  kept  open,  and  the  odors  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
would  otherwise  be. 

Three  of  the  inmates  never  leave  the  building.  Their  meals  are  brought  to 
them.  There  is  a tiny  little  dwarf,  blind  and  crippled,  his  head  and  body  no 
larger  than  those  of  a boy  of  twelve.  He  has  been  here  nearly  all  his  life.  An 
old  negro,  powerful  in  appearance,  more  than  one  hundred  years  old,  takes  entire 
care  of  the  little  dwarf.  He  treats  him  like  a beloved  baby,  attends  to  all  of  his 
wants  and  never  leaves  him  for  a moment. 

The  two-room  pesthouse  is  a clean,  well-ventilated  frame  building. 

The  county  provides  a tent  for  tubercular  patients. 

The  two  children  are  a little  Russian  girl  of  flve  and  a boy  of  nine.  The 
little  girl  was  deserted  by  her  father  several  months  ago.  Her  mother  is  dead. 
The  boy  was  deserted  by  some  of  the  floating  population.  Both  children  appear 
to  be  bright,  intelligent  children.  They  are  pretty  and  are  healthy  looking.  They 
live  in  the  superintendent’s  cottage  with  the  family  and  are  not  allowed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  inmates. 

A number  of  small,  tumble-down  outhouses  give  a cluttered  appearance  to 
the  grounds.  The  superintendent’s  house  is  an  attractive,  white  frame  cottage. 

The  farm  contains  240  acres  and  the  land  is  poor.  The  appropriation  for  the 
current  year  is  $3,000.  The  gross  cost  of  the  farm  for  the  year  1913-1914  was 
$6,674.64. 

On  account  of  crop  failures  there  was  almost  no  return  to  the  county  treas- 
ury from  the  sale  of  farm  produce. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  farm  and  buildings  is  $35,000. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $60  a month  and  allowance  is  made 
for  two  women  and  two  men.  A practical  nurse  is  employed. 

The  average  age  in  this  almshouse,  excepting  the  two  children,  is  unusually 
high.  The  average  age  is  seventy-seven. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  Jun§  20,  1915.  Sheriff,  C.  W.  Johnson. 

The  Montgomery  County  jail  is  a handsome,  modern,  two-story,  brick 
building.  The  house  is  so  large  that  the  families  of  the  sheriff  and  the  jailer 
both  live  here  and  have  large,  separate  quarters. 

The  entrance  hall  and  office  is  a large  room  with  tiled  floor.  There  is  an 
iron  cell  with  iron  lockers  where  the  prisoners’  effects  are  stored. 

The  main  prison  on  the  first  floor  is  a large  room  with  windows  on  three 
sides.  The  cage  contains  ten  cells,  five  on  each  side  of  a wide  corridor.  Each 
cell  has  two  steel  wall  cots  with  good  mattresses  and  blankets.  The  backs  and 
doors  of  the  cells  are  barred.  There  is  a ventilated  box  in  each  cell.  One  cell 
is  a bathroom  with  tub  and  toilet.  There  are  two  stands  and  a hopper  in  the 
cage  corridor. 

The  women’s  section  has  two  cells  with  outside  windows  and  a bath  cell. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  boys’  section,  which  is  like  the  women’s.  The 
second-floor,  main  prison  is  like  the  men’s  section  on  the  first  floor.  The 
hospital  department  has  one  large  cell  and  two  small  ones.  The  rooms  are 
very  bright  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  a large  bathroom  in  the  outer  room. 

The  jail  is  fireproof.  No  wood  is  used  in  its  construction.  It  is  light,  well 
ventilated  and  sanitary.  It  was  exceptionally  clean  and  was  free  from  prison 
odors. 

Eight  men  charged  with  misdemeanors  were  in  the  first-floor  prison.  The 
other  sections  were  empty. 

A substantial  supper  was  being  prepared  in  the  basement,  which  is  the 
jailer’s  kitchen.  The  food  was  very  good  and  all  cooking  utensils  were  very 
clean. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  allowance  of  50  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner.  The  jailer  receives  a salary  of  $60  a month.  He  has  held  his  position 
eight  years. 

Separate  towels  are  provided.  Men  must  bathe  once  a week.  The  county 
provides  underclothing. 
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MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  JUNE  20,  1915. 
Awaiting  trial: 

December  28,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  March  2,  burglary  and  larceny — 1; 
April  14,  confidence  game — 1;  June  8,  burglary  and  larceny — 1> 

Serving  sentence: 

April  29,  selling  liquor — 1 — 3 months;  May  8,  selling  liquor — 1 — 3 months; 
May  20,  selling  liquor — 1 — $240;  May  25,  selling  liquor — 1 — $100. 


MONTGOMEBY  COUNTY  OUTDOOB  BEIiISP. 

t 

For  their  services  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  townships  the  super- 
visors of  Montgomery  County  are  not  paid. 

In  Litchfield  and  Hillsboro  overseers  have  been  appointed  at  salaries  of  $15 
a month  each.  The  overseer  for  Litchfield  is  L.  F.  Wood,  and  for  Hillsboro  is 
O.  M.  Williamson. 

Twelve  mothers  receive  pensions.  The  smallest  amount  allowed  is  $10  for 
a mother  with  one  child  and  the  largest  amount  is  $39  for  a mother  with  six 
children. 

Orders  for  relief  are  frequently  verbal  and  all  bills  are  not  itemized.  An 
annual  statement  of  expenditures  is  made,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  are  published  annually  in  pamphlet  form. 

For  the  year  September  1,  1913,  to  September  1,  1914,  the  amount  expended 
for  outdoor  poor  relief  was  $12,416.94.  This  included  hospital  bills,  nursing  service, 
merchandise  and  burials.  The  medical  pauper  account  was  $4,041.14.  The 
county  farm  account  was  $6,674.64.  The  jail  and  prison  account  was  $6,544.39. 

The  county  board  allows  the  Hillsboro  Woman’s  Club  $200  a year  for  the 
maintenance  of  a women’s  rest  room  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Redfield  is  police  matron  of  Hillsboro  and  has  charge  of  much  of 
the  charity  work  of  the  city.  The  overseer  of  the  poor  for  Hillsboro  cooperates 
with  the  Woman’s  Club  in  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A visiting  nurse  is  employed  for  Litchfield  by  the  Litchfield  Woman’s 
Club  and  other  organizations  of  the  city. 

The  county  employs  two  physicians.  The  one  for  the  almshouse  and  the 
jail  receives  $250  a year  and'  the  one  for  Litchfield  receives  $500  a year. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-15  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $9,000;  medical 
service,  $4,000;  almshouse,  $3,000;  mothers’  pensions,  $2,000. 


MOBGAN  COUNTY  Ai:.MSHOUSi:. 

Superintendent,  Frank  Todd. 

The  Morgan  County  almshouse  is  three  miles  from  Jacksonville.  It  is  a 
substantial  looking,  two-story  brick  building,  with  stone  trimmings.  It  stands 
in  a large  grove  of  trees  and  faces  the  east.  The  main  part  of  the  building  is 
square.  There  are  two  large  wings  in  the  rear.  On  the  east  and  south  sides 
are  wide  verandas. 

The  grounds  are  unusually  attractive.  They  are  kept  in  perfect  order. 
The  grass  is  thick  and  there  are  many  large  trees.  Concrete  walks  surround 
the  house  and  extend  to  the  outhouses. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  main  part  of  the  building.  The 
women  live  in  the  south  wing.  A corridor  with  small  rooms  on  both  sides  ex- 
tends east  and  west  the  length  of  the  wing.  The  rooms  on  the  south  side  of 
this  corridor  are  bright  and  sunny.  Near  the  east  end  of  this  wing  is  the 
women’s  sitting-room.  This  room  has  two  south  windows.  There  are  rocking 
chairs,  a sofa,  a few  cheap  pictures  and  a mirror.  The  women  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  this  room. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam.  There  is  no  running  water.  Oil  lamps 
are  used. 

Each  bedroom  has  a small,  white,  iron  bed,  a stand,  a covered  bucket  and  a 
chair.  There  are  green  shades  at  the  windows.  There  are  six  women  inmates, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  here  several  years,  some  of  them  nearly  all  their 
lives.  Their  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  furniture,  have  the  trinkets  that  they 
have  been  collecting.  The  bedclothing  is  of  good  quality.  The  sheets  and  pil- 
lowcases and  spreads  were  white  and  very  clean. 

The  women  have  a bathroom,  with  a good,  white  enameled  tub.  "Water  must 
be  carried  to  the  tub.  The  toilets  are  out  of  doors. 

Fresh  drinking  water  is  kept  on  a table  in  the  corridor  for  the  use  of  the 
women. 

Two  of  the  women  are  feeble-minded,  one  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  one  is  a 
bedridden  cripple,  one  is  feeble-minded  and  deaf,  and  one  is,  at  80,  fairly  in- 
telligent. 

The  women’s  wing  has  a veranda,  screened,  which  can  be  entered  through 
the  woman’s  wing  on  one  side  and  by  one  outside  door  on  the  other.  The  out- 
side door  is  kept  locked. 

The  men’s  wing  extends  north  and  south  across  the  rear  of  the  building. 
There  are  36  rooms  in  this  wing,  18  on  each  floor,  9 on  each  side  of  a wide  cor- 
ridor. The  wide  corridor  is  used  as  a sitting-room  for  the  men.  It  is  furnished 
with  chairs,  tables  and  benches.  This  wing  is  not  so  clean  nor  so  comfortable 
as  the  women’s.  It  is  darker  and  the  ventilation  is  not  so  good. 

The  second  floor  of  this  wing  needs  rebuilding.  It  is  the  old  insane  depart- 
ment, and  the  gruesome  bars  still  remain  at  the  doors.  The  walls  need  paint. 
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They  are  hideously  defaced  and  suggest  bygone  horrors.  The  men  have  a bath- 
room, but,  like  the  women’s  room,  there  is  no  running  water.  There  are  27  men 
inmates. 

The  kitchens,  laundry  and  dining-rooms  are  in  the  basement.  The  rooms 
are  light  and  well  ventilated.  The  men’s  dining-room  has  two  long  tables,  with 
clean,  white  oilcloth.  The  women’s  dining-room  is  sunnier  and  pleasanter  than 
the  men’s. 

A small  handpump  forces  water  into  the  basement  for  use  in  the  kitchen 
and  laundry. 

The  meals  served  here  are  exceptionally  good.  The  food  is  of  good  quality, 
well  cooked  and  well  served. 

The  entire  house  is  in  good  order.  Although  the  managers  say  there  is 
continual  war  on  the  bedbugs,  there  is  no  trace  of  disinfectant.  The  most  per- 
fect cleanliness  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  house.  This  cleanliness  is  secured 
only  by  great  labor,  as  there  is  no  running  water. 

Inmate  labor  counts  for  very  little.  Five  of  the  inmates  assist  with  the 
work,  but  their  efforts  require  constant  supervision. 

The  clothing  of  the  inmates  is  clean.  Personal  cleanliness  is  required.  One 
man  complained  that  the  superintendent  was  “an  allfired  crank  to  make  them 
bathe  so  often.’  The  relations  between  managers  and  inmates  are  the  mosc 
friendly.  The  inmates  receive  every  possible  consideration,  their  rooms  are 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible  and  their  food  and  clothing  are  good. 

The  grounds,  barns  and  outbuildings  are  in  good  order.  The  cleanliness  and 
order  of  the  house  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds  and  the  farm. 

There  are  200  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  a county  where  the  land  valuations  are  very  high.  The  land  has  been  brought 
to  a high  producing  value. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $700  a year  and  his  wife  receives 
$300.  The  employees  are  a head  farmer,  an  assistant  head  farmer,  a gardener, 
a male  attendant,  two  cooks  and  a woman  attendant. 

The  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year  1914  was  $9,141.73,  with  an  income 
from  the  sale  of  produce  of  $3,390,  leaving  the  net  cost  $5,751.73.  Of  this 
amount,  $3,000  was  used  for  improvements  on  the  barns  and  outbuildings  and 
$1,000  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  new  stock.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is 
not  high. 

The  building  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  It  was  erected  in  1867  and 
for  many  years  was  allowed  to  grow  more  and  more  dilapidated.  The  farm 
land  was  well  cared  for,  but  the  buildings  were  neglected  until  the  plant  was 
in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  The  repairs  have  necessarily  been  many  and  expen- 
sive, and  many  more  are  needed  before  the  institution  will  be  in  first-class  con- 
dition. It  is  the  policy  of  the  county  board,  however,  to  put  the  place  in  good 
condition  as  rapidly  as  finances  will  permit. 

A water  system  is  under  consideration.  It  should  be  installed  as  soon  as 
possible,  both  on  account  of  the  sanitary  needs  and  because  better  fire  protec- 
tion should  be  provided. 


MORGAN  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Sheriff,  Grant  Graff. 

The  Morgan  County  jail  was  built  in  1864  at  a cost  of  $27,500,  and  remodeled 
in  1904  at  a cost  of  $14,000.  It  is  the  annex  of  the  sheriff’s  residence.  It  is  several 
blocks  from  the  courthouse. 

On  the  first 'floor  are  the  office  and  the  women’s  department.  The  women’s 
department  consists  of  two  cells  in  a large,  well-ventilated  room.  One  of  the 
cells  is  light,  well  ventilated  and  has  running  water  and  a toilet.  The  other  is 
darker,  receives  less  air  and  has  no  running  water.  Bach  has  a comfortable  cot. 
The  deputy  sheriff  sleeps  in  a room  adjoining  the  women’s  section. 

An  iron  stairway  leads  to  the  second  floor.  At  the  head  of  the  stairway  is  a 
landing  from  which  open  three  rooms — the  main  jail,  the  old  jail  and  the  bathroom. 

The  main  jail  room  is  a large  room  with  windows  on  three  sides.  The  cage  is 
divided  in  two  sections.  Each  section  contains  four  cells,  two  on  each  side  of  a 
corridor.  The  cells  are  seven  by  seven  by  five  feet.  Each  has  two  canvas  ham- 
mocks with  army  blankets.  In  each  corridor  of  the  cage  are  a toilet  and  a stand 
with  running  hot  and  cold  water.  The  ceiling  of  the  cage  is  perforated. 

The  old  part  of  the  jail  is  in  two  sections.  One  section  has  three  dark  cells, 
a corridor  and  a bathroom.  The  other  has  four  dark  cells.  The  sections  are 
lighted  by  a skylight  and  ventilated  by  a small  window  in  the  bathroom.  This 
part  of  the  jail  should  be  abandoned. 

The  women’s  section  is  fairly  good,  but  a deputy  sheriff’s  bedroom  should  not 
adjoin  the  women’s  quarters  unless  the  deputy  is  a woman. 

'The  main  jail  room  has  space,  light  and  air  for  half  a dozen  men,  but  not  for 
any  more.  As  there  are  usually  from  twelve  to  eighteen  men  in  this  section,  the 
conditions  are  far  from  being  good. 

Separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  impossible.  Boys  and  men,  old 
offenders  and  first  offenders,  bootleggers,  vagrants,  burglars  and  suspects  are 
herded  together  without  regard  to  the  inevitable  moral  and  physical  contagions. 
The  jail  is  too  small  for  any  separation  to  be  made. 

The  law  requiring  frequent  whitewashing  is  complied  with.  The  use  of  dis- 
infectants indicates  the  presence  of  various  kinds  of  vermin. 

The  bathroom  is  separated  from  the  men’s  rooms  and  when  prisoners  wish 
to  bathe  they  must  be  taken  to  the  bath.  A shower  instead  of  the  tub  would  dimin- 
ish the  chances  of  physical  contagion. 
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The  sheriff  receives  50  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  the  prisoners.  The  men 
do  their  own  washing.  Individual  towels  are  provided.  A bucket  of  drinking 
water  is  hung  on  the  door  of  each  corridor.  The  men  are  not  locked  in  the  cage, 
but  have  the  freedom  of  the  jail  room. 


MOBG-AN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  BDIiIDF. 

Morgan  County  is  under  commission  form  of  government.  There  is  an 
appointed  overseer  of  the  poor  for  Jacksonville.  There  are  appointed  overseers 
for  the  precincts.  The  overseer  for  Jacksonville,  J.  W.  Self,  receives  $50  a month. 
The  other  overseers  receive  an  average  of  $10  a year. 

Orders  for  relief  are  sometimes  verbal.  The  overseer  for  Jacksonville  pre- 
pares quarterly  statements  of  names  and  amounts  of  aid.  The  other  overseers  file 
statements  of  amounts.  Although  the  rules  of  the  county  board  require  records 
in  conformity  to  law,  they  are  not  kept. 

In  reports’  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  claims  are  not  classified. 
The  county  clerk  keeps  a classified  register  and  information  of  amounts  expended 
for  different  purposes  is  always  immediately  available. 

Eight  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  blind  man  is  pensioned.  Old  soldiers  are 
aided  through  the  post. 

Appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $12,000;  almshouse, 
$10,000  ; mothers’  pensions,  $1,000.  From  the  outdoor  relief  fund  the  blind  pension 
is  paid,  medical  services,  hospital  bills  and  aid  for  private  charity  are  given  from 
this  fund.  The  greater  part  of  the  almshouse  appropriation  is  for  repairs  and 
improvements. 

The  county  allows  $200  a year  to  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  pays  for 
medicines  and  drugs  and  gives  liberal  grocery  orders  to  persons  under  the  care  of 
the  league. 

The  county  also  gives  aid  to  the  Associated  Charities.  Persons  under  the 
care  of  the  association  are  reported  to  the  Jacksonville  overseer  and  orders  for 
groceries  and  rent  are  given.  County  aid  is  given  with  unusual  liberality. 

The  board  of  three  county  commissioners  meets  every  Saturday  the  year 
around  in  the  courthouse.  This  system,  besides  expediting  county  business,  brings 
bettei  cooperation  between  county  and  private  charity  workers  than  exists  in  many 
counties  where  the  board  meets  only  a few  times  a year. 

Miss  Emma  Weller  is  probation  officer  for  the  Juvenile  Court.  She  receives 
no  salary.  She  is  also  superintendent  of  the  Associated  Charities  and  policewoman 
for  the  city  of  Jacksonville. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Jacksonville  has  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
$800.  Miss  Emma  Weller  is  superintendent.  L.  W.  Chambers  is  president.  Inves- 
tigations and  distributions  are  in  charge  of  Miss  Weller  and  she  has  no  regular 
volunteer  helpers.  The  association  has  an  office  in  the  business  district  of  the 
city. 

The  funds  are  secured  by  dues  and  by  an  annual  Christmas  offering. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  maintains  a free  clinic,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Woman’s  Club,  conducts  an  open-air  school 
for  tubercular  children. 

The  league  rents  a building  across  the  street  from  the  courthouse.  Clinics 
are  held  here  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings.  The  physicians  of  Jacksonville  give 
their  services.  Miss  Katherine  Olmsted  is  the  nurse  in  charge. 

Seventy  children  and  30  grown  persons  are  under  the  care  of  the  league. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Adams  is  president  and  Miss  Grace  Carter  is  secretary. 

The  county  board  and  the  city  give  assistance. 

THE  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOL. 

Jacksonville  has  the  only  open-air  school  in  the  State  outside  of  Chicago. 
The  school  is  operated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
and  the  Woman’s  Club.  Practically  every  organization  in  the  city  has  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

The  schoolroom  is  a pavilion  built  in  the  rear  of  the  Anti- Tuberculosis 
clinic  building.  There  is  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  pupils.  Miss  Laura 
Hammond  is  the  teacher.  The  Board  of  Education  pays  the  salaries  of  a 
supervisor  of  hygiene  and  the  teachers  and  half  the  expense  of  the  children’s 
food. 

A PSYCHOPATHIC  LABORATORY. 

Dr.  Frank  Parsons  Norbury,  former  alienist  for  the  State  Board  of  Admin- 
istration, conducts  a psychopathic  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  defective 
children  of  the  Jacksonville  schools.  The  examinations  are  held  in  the  clinic 
building  every  Friday  afternoon.  Dr.  Norbury’s  services  are  given  free  of 
charge. 

Jacksonville,  Champaign  and  Springfield  are  the  only  cities  outside  of 
Chicago  maintaining  juvenile  psychopathic  laboratories. 

THE  FREE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  Association  conducts  a free  kindergarten  for  the 
poor  children  of  the  City.  Miss  Clara  Belle  Hopper  is  the  teacher  in  charge. 
Good  social  service  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  school.  The  expense  is 
met  by  membership  dues  and  contributions. 
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THE  LADIES'  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Ladies’  Education  Society  is  the  oldest  club  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  organized  in  1832,  and  since  that  time  it  has  provided  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  1,800  young  women.  The  society  has  a fund  the  interest  of  which  is 
loaned  to  young  women  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  own  school  expenses.  The 
return  of  the  money  is  optional.  Twenty  young  women  are- now  under  the  care 
of  the  society.  Mrs.  W.  H.  H.  King  is  president. 

THE  CITY  HALL  FUND. 

Under  the  direction  of  Chief  of  Police,  George  P.  Davis,  the  city  hall  main- 
tains a social  service  department  which  takes  care  of  many  poor  families  of 
the  city.  No  applications  for  relief  are  refused  unless  known  to  be  absolutely 
unworthy.  The  Christmas  offerings  are  unusually  generous,  but  relief  work 
goes  on  the  year  round. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

Excellent  relief  work  is  done  by  the  Salvation  Army.  This  organization 
cooperates  well  with  the  other  relief  agencies  of  the  city. 

NEED  OF  CENTRALIZATION. 

Although  there  is  fairly  good  cooperation  between  the  many  relief  agencies 
of  Jacksonville,  there  is  practically  no  definite  plan  of  relief  investigation  or 
administration.  The  annual  expenditure  for  relief  is  very  large  and  there  is 
much  duplication. 

A central  registration  bureau  is  a necessity  in  a city  in  which  relief  is 
administered  as  freely  as  it  is  here.  Several  families  are  receiving  aid  from 
three  or  four  agencies,  and  there  is  practically  no  definite  plan  of  aid  for  these 
families  beyond  providing  the  necessities.  A registration  bureau,  for  the  use 
of  all  social  agencies  of  the  city  would  save  time,  money  and  labor  and  would 
be  a means  of  giving  certain  families  constructive  aid  rather  than  mere  pauper 
relief. 


MOUI.TBIE  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSI:. 

Inspected  July  2,  1915.  Superintendent,  I.  L.  Curry. 

The  grounds  of  the  Moultrie  County  almshouse  have  been  so  artistically 
planned  and  the  flowers,  shrubs  and  vines  have  been  so  carefully  planted  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  exterior  of  the  place  to  suggest  the  “poorhouse”  or  the 
desolation  of  poverty,  illness  and  old  age.  The  grounds  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  perfectly  kept,  and  there  are  blazes  of  color  from  many  well-placed  flower 
beds. 

The  alsmhouse  is  two  miles  from  Sullivan.  The  inmates’  building  is  a 
two-story  brick  house.  The  superintendent’s  home  is  a white  frame  building. 

The  cooking  for  the  inmates  is  done  in  the  superintendent’s  house.  The 
men’s  dining-room  is  a large,  light,  well-ventilated  room.  The  tables  are  cov- 
ered with  white  oilcloth.  The  women’s  dining-room  next  to  it  is  a small  room. 
The  table  was  covered  with  a blue  and  white  cloth.  There  was  linoleum  on  the 
floors  of  both  rooms. 

The  women’s  bathroom  is  next  their  dining-room.  The  only  fixture  is  a tub 
from  which  warm  water  is  piped  from  the  kitchen.  There  is  a bedroom  for  a 
crippled  woman  next  the  dining-room. 

The  men’s  quarters  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  The  doors  between 
the  two  sides  are  always  locked. 

The  two  stairways  are  of  wood.  They  are  blind  stairways,  and  in  case  of 
fire  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  the  inmates  down. 

There  are  five  bedrooms  for  women  on  the  second  floor  and  four  for  men. 
The  rooms  are  well  ventilated,  light  and  clean.  The  walls  are  hard-finished. 
The  bedclothing  was  very  clean.  There  were  no  traces  of  vermin,  but  the  man- 
agers said  there  was  a continual  and  unsuccessful  war  made  upon  them. 

The  women’s  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor  was  especially  attractive. 
There  was  a bright  rug  on  the  floor,  a good  curtain  at  the  window,  a vase  of 
flowers  on  the  table.  The  chairs  were  comfortable. 

There  is  no  bathroom  for  the  men.  The  toilet  facilities  in  the  rooms  are 
tin  buckets  and  pans. 

The  pesthouse  is  the  home  of  seven  men.  This  house  is  a one-story  brick 
building  with  a cement  porch.  Vines  have  been  trained  to  grow  over  the  porch. 
There  is  a bright  bed  of  nasturtiums  at  the  edge  of  the  porch.  The  long  bench 
on  the  porch  has  been  recently  painted.  The  four  bedrooms  open  into  a general 
room.  There  is  one  toilet  in  the  building. 

There  are  223  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  value  of  the  land  is  high. 
Except  in  the  years  of  crop  failures,  the  farm  is  practically  self-supporting. 
The  annual  appropriation  is  $3,000,  which  does  not  include  the  salaries. 

There  are  90  acres  of  corn,  50  of  wheat,  35  of  oats  and  2 of  garden.  There 
are  23  head  of  cattle,  13  hogs  and  11  milch  cows. 

’There  are  twelve  men  and  three  women  in  the  home.  One  of  the  women,  a 
mute,  helps  with  the  cooking.  One  of  the  men  helps  with  the  farm  work. 
Several  of  the  inmates  volunteered  the  information  that  they  were  unusually 
well  treated  and  wanted  the  new  superintendent  to  remain  forever. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $60  a month  and  his  wife  receives 
$40.  Seven  dollars  and  a half  a week  is  allowed  for  domestic  help  and  the 
superintendent  may  employ  all  the  help  he  needs  for  the  farm. 

There  should  be  adequate  fire  protection.  The  location  of  the  stairways 
makes  the  chance  of  rescuing  the  inmates  very  slight  if  fire  should  break  out. 
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There  is  great  need  of  a water  system.  It  is  impossible  to  care  properly 
for  the  inmates  of  an  almshouse  without  running  water. 


MOULTRIE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  July  2,  1915.  Sheriff,  W.  O.  Funstan. 

The  Moultrie  County  jail  is  one  large  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ancient, 
dilapidated  brick  building  which  the  county  gives  the  sheriff  for  a residence. 

A creaking  wood  stairway  leads  directly  into  the  jail  room.  A high  iron 
grating  separates  the  men  from  the  stairway.  There  is  a wide  passage  between 
the  grating  and  the  cage,  and  two  of  the  men  were  allowed  the  freedom  of  the 
passage. 

The  cage  is  a wide,  very  dark  corridor  with  four  cells  on  one  side  and  three 
on  the  other.  There  is  one  small  window  in  the  corridor.  An  electric  light  burned 
in  the  corridor,  but  the  place  was  so  dark,  except  directly  under  the  light,  that 
the  faces  of  the  prisoners  could  not  be  distinctly  seen. 

The  cells  were  very  dark,  and  fresh  air  can  not  possibly  enter  them.  The 
iron  wall  cots  had  mattresses  and  blankets.  The  jail  was  evidently  kept  as  clean 
as  so  hideous,  dark  and  insanitary  a place  could  be.  The  men  say  they  get  all 
they  want  to  eat. 

There  were  seven  male  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Three  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  All  are  held  in  one  room  and  are  locked  in  the  cage  at  night. 
The  floors  are  of  wood. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  women  prisoners.  There  is  no  section  for  women 
and  none  for  minors.  A young  girl  of  fifteen,  who  had  been  living  with  a married 
man,  was  brought  in  a few  days  ago,  and  as  there  is  no  place  provided  for  women 
offenders,  she  must  be  kept  with  the  sheriff’s  family.  At  the  time  of  inspection 
the  girl,  exceptionally  well  dressed,  was  sitting  in  a rocking  chair  in  the  sheriff’s 
parlor. 

Fortunately,  a new  jail  is  to  be  built  immediately.  At  the  time  of  the  inspec- 
tor’s visit  the  county  board  was  in  session  with  an  architect  to  examine  plans 
for  the  new  building. 

The  sheriff  receives  20  cents  a meal  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

MOULTRIE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  JULY  2,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men  : 

May  2,  forgery — 1 ; June  8,  bvmglary  and  larceny — 1 ; June  23,  selling  liquor — 1 ; 
June  29,  burglary — 2 — (18  years  of  age)  ; June  29,  burglary — 1 — (19  years  of  age)  ; 
June  28,  rape  and  abduction — 1. 

Awaiting  trial — women  : 

June  28,  girl  of  15  years  arrested  with  married  man  with  whom  she  had 
been  living  in  the  woods. 


MOULTRIE  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

The  nine  supervisors  of  Moultrie  County  are  paid  by  their  townships  for 
their  services  as  overseers  of  the  poor.  The  overseer  for  Sullivan  receives  $100  a 
year. 

Orders  for  relief  are  usually  verbal.  A classified  register  of  county  orders  is 
kept.  Claims  are  classified  by  townships  in  the  reports  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. Amounts  are  not  totaled  and  statements  of  expenditures  are  not  made. 

The  overseers  allow  groceries,  rent,  coal  and  nursing  service.  The  county 
physician  receives  $2  50  a year  for  attendance  at  the  almshouse,  jail  and  on  the 
poor  of  Sullivan.  He  bids  for  the  contract. 

Two  blind  persons  receive  allowances  of  $150  a year  through  the  board,  but 
not  as  pensioners.  Five  mothers  receive  pensions.  From  two  to  four  dollars  a 
week  is  allowed  for  each  child.  An  investigator  for  each  case  is  appointed  by  the 
county  judge.  Dependent  children  are  sent  to  the  White  Hall  Orphans’  Home. 

County  officials  stated  that  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  outdoor  relief 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  unusual  demands  of  the  year.  The  almshouse 
appropriation  is  $3,000  ; that  for  charitable  institutions  is  $500  ; for  mothers’  pen- 
sions, $1,000. 


OCrLE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  December  8,  1915.  Superintendent,  C.  H.  Betebenner. 

The  Ogle  County  almshouse,  when  viewed  from  the  road,  has  the  appearance 
of  an  old-fashioned  colonial  homestead.  The  main  building  is  a large,  two-story, 
white  frame  structure,  facing  the  east,  with  wings  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  houses  are  built  on  the  bank  of  the  Rock  River.  The  grounds  are  beauti- 
ful. There  are  large  trees,  flower  beds  and  ornamental  shrubs.  The  lawns  are 
closely  clipped  and  kept  in  perfect  order. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  old  almshouses  of  the  State  which  are  still  in  use. 
But  unlike  many  of  the  other  institutions  it  is  comfortable,  homelike  and  free  from 
the  reminders  of  former  horrors. 

A wide  corridor  extends  north  and  south  the  width  of  the  building.  From 
it  another  corridor  extends  west  the  length  of  the  building.  The  superintendent’s 
rooms  are  in  the  north  wing.  The  women  live  on  the  first  floor  of  the  south  and 
west  sides  and  on  the  second  floor  of  the  west  side. 
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The  wide  corridors  are  used  for  sitting-rooms.  There  are  rugs,  pictures  and 
comfortable  rocking  chairs.  The  bedrooms  have  little  white  iron  beds  with  good 
bedclothes.  The  inmates  are  allowed  to  keep  their  own  belongings  in  their  rooms. 
There  are  window  shades  and  inexpensive  curtains  at  the  windows.  The  wains- 
coting of  wood  requires  a great  deal  of  attention,  but  is  kept  in  perfect  order. 
The  wainscoting,  in  nearly  all  almshouses,  is  quarters  for  all  sorts  of  vermin  and 
prolific  of  the  vilest  odors.  In  the  Ogle  County  buildings  the  evils  of  the  wood 
wainscoting  have  evidently  been  eliminated. 

The  bars  have  been  taken  from  the  women’s  rooms,  and  for  the  former  horrors 
of  barred  doors  good  wooden  doors  have  been  substituted. 

The  bathroom  fixtures  are  old  and  the  plumbing  is  concealed  under  wooden 
casings. 

The  men’s  rooms  are  as  comfortable  and  homelike  as  the  women’s.  The 
bars  still  remain  on  several  of  the  rooms  in  the  men’s  quarters,  but  these  rooms 
are  not  used.  No  inmate  of  the  Ogle  County  almshouse  is  required  to  sleep  behind 
barred  windows. 

In  the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  employees’  dining-room,  laundry 
and  furnace-rooms.  There  are  two  furnaces,  one  for  the  north  and  one  for  the 
south  wing.  The  furnaces  are  hot  air  and  have  been  in  use  thirty-seven  years. 

The  laundry  has  modern  electrical  conveniences.  The  building  is  lighted  by 
electricity. 

The  windows  are  not  operated  by  ropes  and  weights.  The  old-fashioned  catches 
holds  them  in  place. 

The  building  formerly  used  for  the  insane  has  been  fitted  up  for  men.  It  is  a 
two-story  brick  structure.  There  are  no  bars  on  the  windows.  The  doors  are 
half  barred  and  curtains  have  been  hung  over  the  bars.  The  interior  is  of  wood, 
clean  and  free  from  odors.  The  rooms  are  on  both  sides  of  a corridor  that 
extends  through  the  building.  There  are  doors  at  both  ends  of  the  corridor.  Six  of 
the  rooms  on  each  fioor  have  toilets.  These  rooms  are  used  for  the  more  helpless 
cases.  The  building  has  its  own  furnace. 

A small  frame  cottage  is  the  home  of  the  untidy  men.  There  is  a sitting-room 
with  three  bedrooms.  The  building  is  heated  by  a stove.  The  only  odors  are  those 
of  disinfectants.  The  old  wood  was  very  clean. 

The  annual  statement  report  states  the  cost  of  the  institution  to  have  been: 
Maintenance,  $4,815.34  ; salaries  of  superintendent,  matron  and  physician,  $1,715.00  ; 
fuel,  $1,216.50;  help,  $800.  Receipts  were  $2,657.29.  The  appropriation  is  $5,000, 
The  report  states  the  average  population  to  be  fifty-five,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
men. 

The  county  pays  the  wages  of  two  women  and  one  man  to  assist  the  super- 
intendent and  matron.  The  superintendent’s  salary  is  $1,200  a year.  His  wife 
receives,  as  matron,  a dollar  a day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Betebenner  have  been  in  charge 
of  the  institution  for  seventeen  years. 

There  are  207  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  of  the  best  quality. 

The  main  building  needs  better  fire  protection.  There  are  four  steep  stair- 
ways between  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  wood  stairs  would  burn  quickly. 
The  inmates  on  the  second  floor  would  be  helpless  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  entire 
building  would  be  quickly  destroyed  if  a fire  started.  The  hot  air  furnaces,  frame 
building  and  character  of  population  require  extra  fire  precautions  in  this  insti- 
tution. 


oai.i:  COUNTY  jaijm. 

Inspected  December  1,  1915.  Sheriff,  W,  D.  Mackay. 

The  Ogle  County  jail  is  old,  dark  and  ill  ventilated.  The  excellent  care 
given  it  by  the  sheriff  and  the  kindly  attitude  of  the  sheriff  toward  his  prison- 
ers have  made  the  jail  habitable. 

The  jail  is  of  the  stone  block  type  with  a stone  block  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  two  rows  of  cells  on  two  tiers.  The  jail  is  divided  Into  four  sections, 
two  on  each  floor.  On  the  first  floor  of  each*  section  are  four  cells,  on  the  second 
are  five  in  each  section.  There  is  a bathtub  in  one  section  of  the  second  floor. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  cells  in  the  block,  not  connected  with  the  other 
cells. 

The  windows  of  the  first  floor  reach  above  the  floor  level  of  the  second  and 
provide  the  only  light  and  air.  The  separation  of  the  sections  is  not  sufficient. 
A woman  was  held  in  one  of  the  sections  on  the  second  floor.  All  sounds  from 
the  first  floor  could  be  clearly  heard  on  the  second. 

The  jail  was  immaculately  clean.  The  ironwork  was  painted  white  and 
was  very  clean.  The  walls  and  cells  were  white.  The  county  provides  an 
abundance  of  towels  and  good  bedding.  Tobacco  is  given  the  men.  The  pris- 
oners were  enthusiastic  and  evidently  sincere  in  their  praises  of  the  food  and 
good  treatment.  The  men  are  given  the  freedom  of  the  jail  rooms.  There 
were  five  men  and  one  woman  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  Inspection. 

By  painting  the  iron  white,  observing  the  law  requiring  frequent  white- 
washing and  preserving  immaculate  neatness,  the  sheriff  has  made  an  old  stone 
block  jail  fairly  sanitary.  The  “square  deal’’  policy  toward  the  m.en  will  go 
far  toward  minimizing  one  of  the  worst  jail  evils  in  the  State,  the  sense  of 
injustice  which  pervades  many  jails,  with  a resulting  hatred  for  law  and  order. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  75  cents  for  the  prisoner’s  food. 

OGLE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

December  4,  assault  with  deadly  weapon — 2;  October  22,  grand  larceny — 1. 

Awaiting  trial — women: 
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November  20,  accessory  (robbery) — 1. 

Serving  sentence; 

June  14,  peace  bond — 1 ; December  7,  petty  larceny — 5 days — -1. 


OG-IiZ:  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

Ogle  County  takes  care  of  its  poor  by  townships.  The  county  pays  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  almshouse,  allows  the  mothers  and  the  blind  pensions  and 
cares  for  the  transient  poor  and  the  dependent  children.  Other  relief  claims 
are  paid  by  the  townships. 

Twenty-one  mothers  receive  pensions.  Applications  are  investigated  by  the 
supervisors.  Seventeen  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Blind,  $2,500;  outdoor,  $4,500; 
almshouse,  $5,000;  mothers’  pensions,  $1,000;  dependent  children,  $5,000. 

S.  W.  Crowell  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  His  salary  is  $300 
a year.  At  present  there  are  fifteen  cases  under  parole  from  the  Circuit  Court. 
One  is  for  forgery,  three  are  for  burglary,  one  is  for  assault  and  ten  are  for 
larceny. 

A county  physician  receives  $150  a year  for  services  at  the  almshouse  and 
jail.  He  bids  for  the  place. 

PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

The  private  relief  of  Oregon  is  in  charge  of  the  Women’s  Council,  the 
Woman’s  Club  and  the  Two  Penny  Club.  The  Woman’s  Club  has  established  a 
boys’  recreation  room  for  the  use  of  all  boys.  The  room  is  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city.  It  has  been  in  operation  only  a short  time,  but  it  promises 
to  be  a valuable  asset  for  civic  betterment.  The  room  is  attractively  and  com- 
fortably furnished.  The  boys  have  a system  of  self-government. 


FDORIA  OUTDOOR  RDDIRF. 

The  annual  statement  of  expenditures  of  Peoria  County  for  the  year  Sep- 
tember 1,  1914,  to  September  1,  1915,  showed  that  $24,000  had  been  expended 
for  the  poor  in  the  city  of  Peoria  and  $9,000  for  the  poor  in  the  county  outside 
the  city. 

The  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  townships.  Robert 
M.  Orr,  supervisor  for  Peoria,  receives  a salary  of  $150  a month.  Mr.  Orr’s 
records  give  family  history,  causes  of  dependency  and  amount  and  character  of 
aid  furnished.  Mr.  Orr  has  one  assistant.  Miss  Myrtle  Douglass.  Miss  Douglass 
was  formerly  visiting  nurse  for  the  Associated  Charities. 

The  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year  was  $26,500.  For  the  detention  home 
there  was  an  expenditure  of  $23,600.  For  charitable  institutions  the  cost  was 
$3,400.  The  care  of  prisoners  was  $10,000.  For  mothers’  pensions  the  levy  is 
about  $11,000. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $150  a month  and  his  assistant 
receives  $75. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  were:  Almshouse,  $22,000;  outdoor  relief 
in  city  of  Peoria,  $20,000  ; outdoor  relief  in  county  outside  of  city,  $9,500  ; care 
of  prisoners,  $7,000;  charitable  institutions,  $5,000;  detention  home,  $24,000. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  county  board  an  appropriation  of  $8,800  was  made 
for  the  pensioning  of  the  blind. 

Forty-six  mothers  receive  pensions  for  124  children.  The  expenditure  is 
about  $800  a month.  John  G.  Barnes  is  the  investigating  officer. 

There  are  two  officers  for  the  Juvenile  Court.  Miss  Marie  E.  Moore  is  the 
officer  for  the  girls  and  George  Springer  is  the  officer  for  the  boys.  Both  officers 
keep  detailed  records  of  work. 

August  Hurff  is  parole  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  Mr.  Hurff’s  report  for 


the  quarter  ending  August  31,  1915,  follows: 

Number  of  persons  on  probation  June  1,  1915 54 

Number  of  persons  placed  on  probation  since  June  1,  1915 6 


Total  

Number  of  persons  who  violated  probation  . 
Number  of  persons  whose  probation  expired 


60 

11 

11 

22 


Total  number  of  persons  on  probation  August  31,  1915 


38 


AMOUNT  OF  MONEYS  COLLECTED. 

Total  amount  of  moneys  collected  since  June  1,  1915,  for  wife  and 


child  abandonment  cases $2,213  43 

Amount  costs  collected  since  June  1,  1915 272  05 


Total  $2,485  48 

Total  amount  collected  since  January  5,  1912,  to  August  31,  1915 $28,043  04 


PEORIA  COLTSTTY  PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  is  the  largest  philanthropic  organization  In 
Peoria.  This  league  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  more  than  100  organiza- 
tions. Every  creed  and  every  activity  is  represented  in  the  affiliated  organiza- 
tions. 
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One  of  the  many  commendable  departments  of  this  organization  Is  the 
publicity  department.  The  Child  Welfare  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
league.  This  is  an  attractive  monthly  magazine  published  by  the  league.  Mrs. 
W.  Ben  Watts,  the  executive  secretary,  is  the  editor.  This  clever  little  maga- 
zine is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  league  and  its  affiliated  organizations.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  this  department,  which  places  before  the  social 
workers  of  the  city  the  projects  and  achievements  of  the  allied  social  service; 
agencies.  . •;  i 

The  following  general  outline  of  the  work  of  the  league  is  taken  from  the 
Child  Welfare  Bulletin: 

“The  league  is  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian.  Its  creed  is  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  Its  platform:  All  that  concerns  its  creed.  Its  nature:  Cooperative, 
educational  and  protective.  Its  membership  includes,  approximately,  1,000  men 
and  women  and  100  affiliated  organizations.  Its  affiliated  organizations  are  privi- 
leged to  bring  their  problems  of  childhood  before  this  federation — this  league 
unit — whose  composite  strength  almost  forces  solutions.  It  is  the  child  wel- 
fare specialist  of  betterment  associations,  a clearing-house  for  the  city’s  child 
welfare  endeavor.  It  stands  for  medical  and  dental  inspections  in  schools; 
clean  schoolhouses  and  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings;  the  proper  care  and 
education  of  delinquent  and  dependent  children. 

“It  endorses  the  County  Detention  Home.  This  home  is  divided  into  two 
departments,  one  for  the  dependent  child  who  is  unfortunate  and  needs  protec- 
tion and  support;  the  other  for  delinquents  who  are  sent  there,  not  to  jails  or 
reform  schools. 

“Cooperating  with  Superintendent  Smith  and  the  Association  of  Commerce, 
the  league  has,  well  under  way,  plans  for  the  organizing  of  a bureau  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  training.  The  members  of  this  bureau  will  be  chosen  with 
regard  to  their  worth  as  friends,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  boys  and 
girls  13  or  14  years  of  age  who  must  leave  school  and  face  life’s  problems,  the 
solving  of  which  means  success  or  failure.  The  records  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
are  filled  with  pathetic  stories  that  plead  the  need  of  the  friendly  oversight 
proposed. 

“The  league  has  been  in  existence  three  years  and  reports:  The  wider  use 
of  school  buildings  and  their  use  for  polling  places  and  recreation  centers;  a 
more  prompt  and  accurate  birth  registration;  a pure  milk  ordinance  and  certified 
milk  obtainable;  a baby-saving  campaign  that  taught  the  value  of  infant  wel- 
fare work;  a room  for  retarded  children  in  Douglas  School;  a home  and  care  for 
the  blind  under  6 years  of  age  at  Jacksonville,  also  the  care  of  blind  children 
of  school  age  in  Peoria;  moving  pictures,  arranged  for,  the  object  being  to  edu- 
cate the  public  regarding  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth;  a Home  and  School 
Association  in  nearly  every  district  in  the  city  has  been,  or  is  being  organized ; 
a school  nurse,  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  appreciated  success.” 

The  officers  of  the  league  are : President,  Dr.  L.  R.  Snowden ; executive 
secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Ben  Watts;  vice  presidents.  Dr.  B.  G.  Carpenter,  A.  S.  Oak- 
ford,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bennett;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Laura  Dillon; 
recording  secretary,  Frank  W.  Bennett;  treasurer,  M.  X.  Chuse;  editor  of  Bul- 
letin, Mrs.  W.  Ben  Watts. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Peoria  has  a paid  secretary,  a paid  visiting  nurse 
and  three  case  workers. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Edgar  Brookes,  gives  an  outline  of  one 
month’s  work  of  the  organization. 

This  report  also  presents  a summary  of  the  association’s  affiliations  with 
the  other  social  and  business  agencies  of  the  city  and  shows  the  good  coopera- 
tion maintained  among  the  organizations. 

This  report  is  for  the  month  of  September,  1915: 


New  cases  for  the  month 32 

Recurrent  cases  for  the  month 82 

Total  number  of  cases  for  the  month 114 


NUMBER  OP  INVESTIGATIONS  FOR  OUT  OF  TOWN  ORGANIZATIONS. 


Visiting  nurse.  Canton,  Illinois 1 

Associated  Charities,  Springfield,  Illinois 1 

United  Charities  of  Chicago 2 

Associated  Charities,  DesMoines,  Iowa 1 

Associated  Charities,  Bloomington,  Illinois 1 

Charity  Organization  Society,  New  Orleans 1 

United  Charities,  Keokuk,  Iowa 1 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity 1 


MATERIAL  AID  GIVEN  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


Kind. 

Grnrftrips  

A.  C. 

$24  51 

Relatives. 

Church. 

Totals, 
$24  61 
5 00 

Rftnf  . , 

$5*66 

Trfl.nspnrtfltlnTi  

8 50 

8 50 

Misp.p.lln.nAmis  

4 15 

4 15 

Board  

$12  00 

27  00 

$69  16 
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Visits  made  in  interest  of  families 

Letters  written  in  interest  of  applicants 

Interviews  in  office 

Telephone  calls  

Reports,  oral  and  written 

PHYSICAL  CARE. 

Visiting  nurse  care 

Hospital  care  

Doctors  care  


PLACED  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 


Detention  Home  

Helping  Hand  Home  for  Girls 

St.  Francis  Hospital 

County  Hospital  

Proctor  Hospital  


CASES  REFERRED  TO  OTHER  AGENCIES. 


Overseer  of  the  poor 

Deaconess  Hospital  . 

Juvenile  probation  officer 

Proctor  Home  

Adult  probation  officer 

Police  matron  ‘ . . . 

Home  for  Friendless 

Physicians  

Visiting  nurse 

T.  B.  nurse  

Employers  

Woodmen  of  the  World 

Dental  clinic 

Truant  officer  

T.  W.  C.  A 

Relatives  and  interested  individuals. . 


16  Police  department 

1 Minor  courts  

17  Child  Welfare  League 

2 Health  officer 

4 United  State’s  marshal 

16  Colored  Women’s  Aid  Society 

4 Visiting  Nurse  Committee.  . . . 

18  Lawyers  

14  Helping  Hand  Home  for  Girls 

2 Catholic  Women’s  League.  ... 

9 Oaklawn  Maternity  Home . . . 

1 Peoria  Industrial  League .... 

1 Clergy  

6 Legal  advice  secured 

1 Temporary  work  secured .... 

16  Permanent  work  secured.... 


534 

92 

204 

520 

182 

.17 
. 5 

.27  i 

. 5 
• 2 
. 3 
. 1 
. 1 : 


4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 
8 
2 
2 

4 
4 
7 
2 


CONSULTATIONS  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES. 


Relatives  and  interested  individuals.  100 


Employers  49 

Deaconess  Hospital  3 

Proctor  Home 2 

Adult  probation  officer 4 

Juvenile  probation  officer 34 

Mothers’  pension  agent 2 

Police  matron  31 

Oaklawn  Maternity  Home 5 

Home  for  Friendless 4 

Landlords  7 

Physicians  49 

State’s  attorney 4 

Clergy  18 

Visiting  nurse  40 

Newspapers  6 

Tuberculosis  nurse  10 

Woodmen  of  the  World 1 

Tuberculosis  commission  1 

Health  department 4 

Overseer  of  the  poor 2 

United  Hebrew  Charities 4 

Educational  Alliance  1 

Peoria  Industrial  League 3 

Truant  officer 6 


Police  department 13 

Supervisor  of  Town  of  Joliet 1 

Child  Welfare  League 12 

Journal  milk  and  ice  fund 1 

Mayor  2 

Detention  Home  1 

Peoria  Loan  Company 1 

Colored  Women’s  Aid  Society 3 

Catholic  Women’s  League 13 

United  States  Post  Office 2 

Central  National  Bank 1 

United  States  marshal 1 

County  Judge  3 

Helping  Hand  Home  for  Girls 4 

Lawyers  2 

Proctor  Hospital 2 

Volunteers  of  America 1 

Schools  9 

Salvation  Army 1 

Supervisor  of  Richwood  Township...  1 

Women’s  Club,  Pekin,  Illinois 1 

Neighborhood  House  3 

Bloomington  Bureau  of  Charities ....  1 

Carpenters’  Union  1 

Visiting  nurse  committee 5 


REPORT  OF  WORK  OF  VISITING  NURSE  IN  THE  FAMILY  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT. 

Patients  14  Calls  35  i 

The  officers  of  the  Associated  Charities  are : President,  Douglas  H.  Bethard ; i 
secretary,  Edgar  Brookes ; treasurer,  John  Paddock. 

Miss  Effie  Barker  is  visiting  nurse.  The  case  workers  are  Miss  Josephine 
Townsend,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jack  and  Mrs.  Maude  Albrecht. 


PEORIA  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  officers  of  the  Peoria  Betterment  Association  are:  President,  A.  S. 
Oakford;  secretary,  Charles  A.  Bennett;  treasurer,  C.  E.  Ulrich.  The  following 
report  of  the  work  of  the  association  was  written  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Bennett: 

“The  Peoria  Betterment  Association  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  April  4,  1910.  The  stated  object  of  the  association  was  ‘the 
moral  and  social  betterment  of  the  people  of  the  city  of  Peoria,’  and  it  proposed 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  through  the  maintenance  of  settlement  houses  and 
clubhouses.  The  management  of  the  association  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
'board  of  nine  directors,  three  to  be  elected  each  year. 

“The  association  came  into  being  as  a result  of  the  combination  under  one 
management  of  the  activities  of  two  centers  of  social  work.  Neighborhood  House 
and  the  American  Club.  Neighborhood  House  began  as  a mission  and  Sunday 
School  at  2009  South  Washington  Street  in  September,  1896.  In  January,  1903, 
having  outgrown  its  quarters  and  enlarged  its  work,  it  moved  into  the  building 
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at  2000-2002  South  Washington  Street  and  the  name  Neighborhood  House  was 
soon  adopted.  From  that  date  the  work  grew  rapidly.  A kindergarten  in  the 
large  Sunday  school  room,  sewing  and  dressmaking  classes  on  Saturday,  cooking 
classes  in  a kitchen  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  a library  and  reading-room  con- 
ducted as  a branch  of  the  Peoria  Public  Library,  wood-working  classes  in  a 
well-equipped  shop  were  some  of  the  features  of  the  development  during  the 
period  from  1903  to  1910  under  the  superintendency  of  Miss  Delia  Miller. 

“In  the  meantime  the  American  Club  had  been  organized  by  Mrs.  Minnie 
A.  Fritts,  probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  club  rented  the  building 
at  217  Garden  Street.,  Gymnasium  classes  with  some  standard  apparatus  were 
started  for  boys;  a bathroom  was  provided;  a woodworking  shop  was  fitted  up 
in  the  basement,  and  sewing  and  cooking  classes  were  added  for  girls  of  the 
neighborhood. 

“During  the  years  of  their  development  these  two  organizations  had  drawn 
to  their  support  a group  of  men  and  women  interested  in  social  betterment  and 
training  for  citizenship,  several  of  whom  were  interested  in  both  institutions. 
Among  these  there  was  one  man  who  had  given  most  generously  and  most 
heartily  of  his  money,  his  advice  and  his  personal  influence.  This  was  Mr.  A.  S. 
Oakford.  Consequently,  when  the  two  organizations  were  merged  he  was  desig- 
nated by  both  organizations  for  the  first  board  of  directors  and  became  the 
president  of  the  Betterment  Association. 

“In  the  earlier  years,  both  at  Neighborhood  House  and  at  the  American  Club, 
all  the  work  was  done  by  volunteer  helpers,  but  a few  months  before  the  two 
centers  were  combined  a trained  resident  worker.  Miss  Winifred  Lyford,  was 
employed  at  Neighborhood  House.  On  her  resignation  in  February,  1911,  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Hiser  accepted  the  position  temporarily.  She  was  followed  by  Miss  Helena 
Taylor,  the  present  head  worker.  The  steadily  expanding  work  of  Neighborhood 
House  under  Miss  Taylor’s  supervision  is  well  known. 

“Five  years  of  social  uplift  work  as  a chartered  institution,  seven  previous 
years  of  developing  activities  without  a charter,  preceded  by  five  years  of  Sunday 
school,  club  and  class  work  in  the  same  community,  has  demonstrated  the  unique 
value  of  Neighborhood  House.  It  has  proven  the  effectiveness  of  its  methods 
and  organization.” 

THE  DISPENSARIES. 

Two  dispensaries  are  maintained  at  the  Neighborhood  House.  The  dental 
dispensary  is  held  every  Tuesday  morning  at  9 o’clock.  The  dentists  of  the 
Peoria  County  Dental  Society  give  their  services.  The  medical  dispensary  is 
held  at  1 o’clock  Wednesday  afternoons  under  the  direction  of  the  physicians  of 
Peoria.  The  visiting  nurse  of  the  Associated  Charities  is  the  physicians’  as- 
sistant at  the  clinics. 


STATISTICAL  REPORT. 

Turning  now  to  the  statistical  report  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1915,  we 
notice  first  that  the  kindergarten  at  Neighborhood  Hbuse,  which  is  a part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  city,  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  21  for  10 
months.  A noticeable  fact  this  year  is  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  children 
is  unusually  large.  The  number  of  Slavic  immigrants  coming  to  our  city  is  in- 
creasing and  many  of  them  are  near  Neighborhood  House.  It  has  been  reported 
there  are  now  400  to  500  Servians  in  the  city. 

The  class  of  English  for  foreigners,  also  a part  of  the  public  school  system, 
has  had  an  average  attendance  of  15  during  five  months  this  winter.  The  library 
circulation  has  averaged  82  books  a month,  and  the  attendance  328  a month. 
The  story  hour  has  brought  together  an  average  of  32  a month  for  seven  months. 
A scrapbook  class  last  summer  attracted  an  attendance  of  95  children  in  July 
and  46  in  August.  The  playground  attendance  for  three  months  in  the  summer 
averaged  35  an  evening.  Entertainments  have  not  been  given  regularly  during 
the  year  because  of  the  lack  of  entertainment  committee  or  manager,  but  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  nine  parties  were  given,  with  a total  attendance  of  450 
persons.  All  expenses  in  connection  with  these  were  covered  by  gifts  for  that 
special  purpose. 

The  dancing  class  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  34  for  7 months.  The 
girls’  class  in  crocheting  has  averaged  45  for  8 months;  the  classes  in  sewing, 
71  for  8 months;  the  classes  in  cooking,  69  for  8 months;  the  Busy  Bees,  37  for 
5 months;  and  the  Mothers’  Club,  an  average  of  35  for  10  months.  Classes  of 
boys  in  woodworking  have  averaged  37  in  attendance  for  6 months.  The  baths 
were  well  patronized  in  July  and  August  and  to  some  extent  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember. In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Proctor  Endowment 
contributes  $125  a year  to  support  the  baths.  This  amount  goes  toward  rent, 
caretaker,  laundry  worker,  soap,  water  rent,  etc. 

The  employment  bureau  work  has  been  continued  as  in  past  years.  Requests 
for  help  have  averaged  9 a month  for  12  months;  help  supplied  has  averaged  7 
for  the  same  time.  During  the  past  few  months  there  have  been  many  requests 
for  work,  the  number  running  up  to  16  in  October  and  averaging  10  for  5 
months.  The  number  of  visitors  at  the  House  from  outside  the  neighborhood 
and  not  workers  has  run  from  3 to  35  a month.  The  number  of  visits  to  fami- 
lies in  the  neighborhood  made  by  workers  has  ranged  from  10  to  45  a month. 

The  medical  and  dental  dispensaries  have  continued  their  valuable  service 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  medical  dispensary  has  had  an  average  of 
53  patients  who  have  averaged  81  calls  a month.  The  dental  dispensary  has 
averaged  38  calls  a month.  The  physicians  and  dentists  who  are  doing  this 
work  deserve  high  commendation.  The  Betterment  Association  appreciated 
their  cooperation. 
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The  branch  of  work  that  has  seen  the  most  remarkable  growth  during  the 
year  is  the  Dorcas  work,  under  the  management  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  which  enables  mothers  to  earn  clothing  for  their  children  by 
working  one  afternoon  a week  under  the  guidance  of  club  women  who  go  to  the 
House  as  helpers  and  organizers.  The  average  monthly  attendance,  four  meet- 
ings, has  been  181  this  year  against  133  last  year,  117  the  year  before  and  only 
68  the  year  before  that.  The  present  enrollment  is  154.  In  addition  to  the 
women  there  has  been  an  average  of  106  children  a month  or  26  a week.  The 
average  attendance  of  helpers  has  been  40  a month  or  10  a week,  two  of  which 
are  paid.  A recent  report  from  Mrs.  Oakford  says,  “Contrast  this”  (referring 
to  the  attendance  of  the  past  year)  “with  the  work  when  it  was  started  nine 
years  ago.  Our  largest  attendance  that  year  at  any  one  meeting  was  nine,  and 
at  many  meetings  there  was  only  one  present.”  Five  years  later,  in  1911,  we 
had  an  average  attendance  for  the  year  of  22.  Only  three  years  ago  our 
attendance  for  the  whole  month  was  about  60;  now  our  weekly  attendance  is 
sometimes  over  60.  The  following  figures  give  further  interesting  details  of 
the  Dorcas  work:  This  year  984  old  garments  and  669  new  ones  have  been  sold. 
Of  the  new  ones  250  have  been  boys’  waists  and  251  girls’  dresses  and  aprons. 
Total  amount  of  thread  used,  198  spools;  buttons  used,  307  dozen;  gingham 
used,  1,000  yards. 


The  Dorcas  work  financial  statement  is  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Civic  Federation $ 97  19 

Received  from  garments  sold,  private  donations  and  clubs 101  10 


Total  receipts  $198  29! 

Expenditures  172  89  i 


Balance  on  hand  April  27,  1915 $ 25  40  I 


ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  SOCIETY. 

The  Peoria  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  maintains  a 
visiting  nurse,  and  a free  clinic.  The  officers  of  the  association  are:  President, 
Dr.  S.  M.  Miller;  vice  president.  Dr.  Wales  Packard;  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Dr.  Jeanette  C.  Wallace. 

Miss  Katherine  Conners  is  the  visiting  nurse. 

The  educational  work  of  the  association  in  Peoria  has  consisted  of  lectures  1 
and  talks,  exhibits,  and  distribution  of  educational  letters  and  bulletins.  The  I 
factory  exhibit  was  placed  in  fourteen  factories  in  1914.  Several  thousand  men  i 
were  reached  in  this  way.  The  school  exhibit  and  lantern  slides  were  shown,  i 
There  were  2,500  letters  and  3,000  educational  bulletins  sent  out  of  the  office  ! 
in  1914.  Each  patient  who  visits  the  dispensary  is  given  a printed  circular  con- 
taining instructions  for  persons  having  tuberculosis.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  | 
association  that  the  educational  feature  receive  more  prominence  the  coming  I 
year. 

At  the  Free  Dispensary  the  association  provides  free  medical  care  and  1 
treatment  for  those  who  have  not  a physician  and  are  not  able  to  pay  for  i 
medical  services.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  dispensary  con-  ! 
sists  in  examining  suspected  cases,  as  other  members  of  the  family  where  : 
there  is  a case  of  tuberculosis. 

The  dispensary  is  located  at  Bacon  Mission,  310  Chestnut  Street.  Clinics  ; 
are  held  every  Tuesday  at  1 o’clock.  In  the  four  years  the  following  physicians  i, 
have  served  at  the  dispensary:  Drs.  S.  M.  Miller,  J.  H.  Bacon,  C.  M.  Miller,  li 
Fred  Meixner,  and  J.  W.  Price. 

Out  of  the  155  dispensary  patients,  80  Moro  tests  and  29  Von  Pirquet  tests  li 
have  been  made. 

It  is  by  going  into  the  home  of  the  consumptive  that  the  association  is  I 
able  to  render  him  the  greatest  assistance.  The  patients  who  come  to  the  dis-  1 
pensary  and  those  that  are  reported  to  the  association  from  other  sources,  are  i 
visited  in  their  homes  by  the  tuberculosis  nurse.  | 

The  association  has  filled  prescriptions  for  patients  who  could  not  furnish  1 
their  own  medicine ; a sleeping  porch  was  fitted  up  for  one  patient,  window  ' 
tents  have  been  loaned  to  others  so  they  could  take  the  fresh  air  treatment;  I 
the  association  buys  milk  every  month  for  a number  of  patients.  The  Free  Milk  ! 
Dispensary  and  visiting  nurse  fund,  Sunday  school  classes  and  a room  in  a i 
public  school  have  bought  milk  for  patients.  The  material  help  from  some  of 
the  church  societies  and  others  has  been  appreciated.  Through  these  organiza- 
tions and  donations  bed-linen  and  clothing  has  enabled  the  nurse  to  maintain  a 
supply  closet.  At  Christmas  time  fruits  and  jellies  have  been  furnished  to  many 
patients. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  association  has  been  supported  largely 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals.  Other  sources  of  income 
are  from  membership  dues  and  contributions.  One  year  the  Omicrom  Kappa 
Kappa  Kappa  Sorority  repeated  their  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  association. 
The  Elks  gave  a tag  day  which  netted  $910.  This  is  the  largest  amount  made 
for  the  association  in  one  day. 

CATHOLIC  WOMEN’S  LEAGUE. 

The  Catholic  Women’s  League  is  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in  Peoria. 
Miss  Julia  Dox  is  president.  The  league  maintains  a day  nursery  at  Neighbor- 
hood House.  The  expenditure  rfor  charity  is  about  $800  a year. 
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FEDERATED  HEBREW  CHARITIES. 

The  Federated  Hebrew  Charities  is  made  up  of  four  Jewish  organizations: 
The  Ladies’  Aid,  the  Sisters  of  Peace,  the  Jewish  Relief  Society  and  the 
Hachnosas  Orchin  (To  Befriend  the  Stranger).  The  officers  are:  I.  Levinson, 
president;  A.  Cohen,  secretary:  Milton  Newman,  treasurer. 

All  work  of  this  federation  is  volunteer.  While  the  federation  willingly 
assists  persons  of  all  faiths  and  creeds,  it  insists  that  no  other  organization 
shall  give  aid  to  the  Jewish  applicants. 

THE  SCHOOL  NURSE. 

Mr.  Gerard  T.  Smith,  superintendent  of  the  Peoria  schools,  writes  of  the 
work  of  the  school  nurse  and  of  the  care  given  the  children  of  the  Peoria  public 
schools: 

“Unusual  care  is  being  given  this  year  to  the  health  of  the  children  of  the 
schools.  The  health  supervisor.  Miss  Youngreen,  is  devoting  her  entire  time  to 
the  physical  welfare  of  the  children.  She  is  giving  talks  to  children  upon 
health  and  hygiene;  is  sending  notices  to  homes  asking  that  necessary  medical 
attention  be  given;  is  following  up  each  case  where  necessary  by  visits  to  the 
homes,  giving  personal  advice  to  parents.  She  gives  instructions  with  reference 
to  the  care  of  eyes,  ears  and  teeth,  talks  about  how  to  avoid  colds  and  has 
been  especially  interested  in  helping  children  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  teeth  in  a clean  and  healthy  condition.  Miss  Youngreen  has  also 
done  much  to  assist  in  reducing  the  scarlet  fever  condition  which  has  existed 
in  the  city  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  formalde- 
hyde has  been  used  in  the  school  buildings,  and  after  each  reported  case  of  any 
contagious  disease  rooms  have  been  immediately  fumigated. 

“The  Peoria  Dental  Society  has  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  maintained 
a dental  clinic  at  the  Douglas  School  to  which  all  children  of  the  city,  who  are 
unable  to  have  private  care,  may  come. 

“The  Board  of  Education  has  equipped  the  room  and  is  now  furnishing  the 
necessary  material  for  the  work  done  there.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Dental  society  to 
have  two  lectures  each  year  in  each  school.” 


FEBRY  COUNTY  AZiMSHOUSi:. 

Inspected  April  29,  1915.  Superintendent,  D.  O.  Boismenue. 

An  old  woman  was  found  confined  in  a lunatic’s  cell  in  this  almshouse.  She 
talked  sensibly,  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health  and  was  evidently  well  cared 
for.  The  superintendent  stated  that  the  woman  is  very  destructive,  that  she  had 
tried  to  burn  the  house  and  that  she  constantly  wanders  away.  He  said  that 
upon  the  advice  of  the  commissioners  he  had  placed  her  in  restraint.  The 
county  physician  said  she  was  not  insane. 

Interviews  with  the  county  physician,  sheriff,  county  clerk  and  county  judge 
resulted  in  promises  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  have  this  woman  placed 
in  a State  hospital. 

The  Perry  County  almshouse  is  about  one  mile  from  Pinckneyville.  It  is  a 
large,  two-story,  gray,  brick  house,  built  on  a slight  rise  of  ground.  A long  lane 
shaded  by  large  maple  trees  leads  from  the  road  to  the  house.  The  lawn  is 
• covered  with  a good  stand  of  blue  grass  and  there  are  beautiful  shade  trees,  bushes 
and  flowers.  Lawn,  walks  and  fences  were  in  good  order.  The  farm  contains  90 
acres  valued  at  $70  an  acre. 

There  is  a porch  across  the  front  of  the  house  and  one  across  the  south  side. 

The  men’s  wing  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  extends  across  the  front  of  the  house. 
On  each  side  of  a long  hall  are  the  bedrooms.  There  are  seven  bedrooms  and  one 
sitting-room.  The  walls  of  all  rooms  are  hard  finished  and  are  painted  an  attrac- 
tive golden  brown.  The  bedrooms  are  opposite  each  other  and  are  so  arranged  that 
the  windows  of  each  room  are  opposite  those  of  the  room  across  the  hall,  giving  a 
free  sweep  of  air  currents.  There  is  a window  at  each  end  of  the  hall. 

The  men’s  sitting-room  is  a large,  well-lighted  room  with  two  long,  wooden 
I benches,  two  tables  and  several  old  chairs.  On  the  wall  hangs  a large  clock  which 
keeps  correct  time  and  is  always  running.  The  superintendent  found  this  clock 
among  some  rubbish  discarded  from  a courthouse  office,  took  it  to  a repairer  and 
\ had  it  put  in  order  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates.  This  clock,  the  superintendent 
I said,  is  the  most  valued  possession  of  the  men. 

I The  bedrooms  are  about  ten  feet  square  and  are  clean,  light  and  well  ventilated. 
The  bedclothes  are  old,  but  they  are  clean.  Bedbugs  are  in  evidence.  The  super- 
intendent stated  that  since  the  walls  were  put  in  order  there  had  been  less  trouble 
about  vermin.  The  only  toilet  facilities  are  old  pans  and  buckets. 

The  women’s  wing  runs  at  right  angles  from  the  men’s  and  is  built  according 
to  the  same  plan.  The  women’s  sitting-room  is  a dreary  place  without  any 
attempt  at  ornamentation. 

All  rooms  had  good  screens  and  good  window  shades.  In  some  of  them  there 
was  comparatively  new  bedding. 

The  dining-room  adjoins  the  superintendent’s  kitchen.  It  was  a bright,  sunny 
room  with  two  dining  tables.  The  inmates  eat  at  one  and  the  superintendent’s 
family  at  the  other.  The  room  had  two  china  closets  attractively  trimmed  with 
pink  and  white  paper.  The  room  was  immaculately  neat  and  looked  like  the  well- 
cared  for  dining-room  of  a private  family. 

—16  I Q 
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The  kitchen  was  clean  and  all  cooking  utensils  were  of  good  grade.  In  the 
pantry  a table  was  covered  with  the  newly-baked  bread  which  was  delicious  both 
in  appearance  and  quality. 

In  a dilapidated,  but  very  clean  cottage  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building  lives 
a man  who  has  no  control,  although  he  is  able  to  be  about  and  to  wait  upon  him- 
self. So  offensive  are  the  odors  of  his  clothes  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  him  apart 
from  the  other  inmates. 

The  pesthouse  is  a small  frame  building  in  the  rear  of  the  grounds.  For  some 
time  a woman  with  an  advanced  case  of  contagious  blood  poisoning  had  lived  in  j 
this  house.  The  woman  had  been  taken  away  a few  days  ago  and  at  the  time  of  I 
inspection  the  house  was  being  disinfected.  j 

The  toilets  were  clean  and  are  evidently  frequently  disinfected.  j 

The  barns  and  outhouses  had  recently  been  painted  a cheerful  dark  red  and  all  j 
w'ere  in  good  condition.  j 

The  water  is  so  low  in  wells  and  cisterns  that  the  superintendent  said  they  did  | 
not  have  enough  for  the  necessities,  and  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  haul  it  from  i 
the  town.  j 

All  ground  on  the  farm  is  under  cultivation.  There  is  one-half  acre  of  garden,  ( 
18  acres  of  corn,  16  of  wheat,  8 of  oats,  2 of  lawn  and  lots,  8 of  hay,  and  the 
remainder  is  in  pasture. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $325  a year.  The  county  pays  for  one 
woman  and  one  man.  There  is  little  help  from  the  inmates. 

There  are  four  women  and  nine  men  at  the  almshouse.  Two  of  the  men  are 
in  Chicago  for  a short  time  at  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 


PERRY  COUNTY  JAII.. 
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Inspected  April  29,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  Quinn  Charleton.  ■ 

The  Perry  County  jail  is  a large,  bright,  clean  room  in  the  rear  of  the  [ 
sheriff’s  substantial,  two-story  brick  residence.  The  room  contains  a latticed  j, 
cage  with  eight  cells.  The  corridor,  three  feet  wide,  passes  around  the  cells.  (i 
There  is  a four-foot  corridor  outside  the  cage.  t 

There  are  four  large  windows  on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  they  are  high  [ 
enough  to  throw  the  light  into  all  parts  of  the  room  and  to  permit  free  air  jj 
current  through  the  room.  The  room  and  the  cells  have  recently  been  white-  J 
washed  and  are  very  clean  and  free  from  unpleasant  odors.  I 

The  cells  doors  are  latticed  and  the  cells  are  closed  on  the  other  sides.  The  j 
sides  and  the  top  of  the  cage  corridor  are  latticed.  There  is  a toilet  and  a stand  j 
in  the  cage  corridor  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water.  There  are  no  bathrooms.  i 
The  sheriff  is  trying  to  have  baths  put  in. 

The  mattresses  are  placed  on  the  floors  of  the  cells.  The  mattresses  were  of  ' 
good  quality  and  the  bedding  was  clean.  The  sheriff  said  that  the  men  had  torn  ' 
up  their  cots,  and  for  this  reason  mattresses  were  used  without  cots. 

The  cage  was  painted  a clear  gray  with  trimmings  of  red.  Upon  the  cage  ' 
was  the  scaffold  from  which,  several  months  ago,  a prisoner  was  ihanged.  The 
steps  leading  to  it  are  still  standing.  The  beams  of  the  scaffold  are  folded  and  i 
are  lying  on  the  cage.  Every  man  in  the  prison  knows  that  the  scaffold  is  there, 
knows  its  history  and  knows  that  it  is  waiting  there  to  be  used  again  when  neces-  i 
sary.  One  of  the  men  in  the  prison  was  there  at  the  time  the  man  was  hanged.  He  ! 
was  hanged  in  sight  of  all  the  prisoners. 

This  gruesome  object  should  be  stored  somewhere  else.  The  prison  room  t 
where  all  classes  of  offenders  are  conflned  is  not  the  place  for  a scaffold  to  be  kept,  i 
The  sheriff  had  tried  to  make  the  prison  as  clean  and  light  and  sanitary  as  possible,  i 
and  then  has  hung  a hideous  black  cloud  over  the  bright  room. 

The  women’s  section  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  a large,  bright  room,  immacu- 
lately clean.  It  contained  a stand  and  toilet,  both  in  good  condition. 

The  prisoners  complained  that  they  did  not  have  enough  to  eat.  They  said  . 
that  their  meals  were  so  poor  that  they  were  almost  starved.  The  inspector  i 
reached  the  jail  just  as  the  sheriff’s  wife  was  serving  supper  and  went  at  once  ' 
to  the  kitchen.  The  supper  consisted  of  beans,  rice,  potatoes,  meat  and  bread.  ; 
Everything  was  beautifully  cooked,  there  was  an  abundance  of  food  and  the 
dishes  were  of  unusually  good  quality.  The  inspector’s  visit  was  entirely  unex-  ■ 
pected  and  she  went  to  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  house. 

All  prisoners  are  conflned  in  one  room.  No  separation  of  different  classes  is 
possible.  Minors,  old  offenders,  murderers,  bootleggers  and  burglars  are  confined  i. 
in  one  room.  No  arrangements  have  been  made  for  any  separation. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  60  cents  for  feeding  each  prisoner,  l’ 
There  are  usually  about  ten  prisoners  in  the  jail. 


JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  29,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men : 

December  8,  1914,  larceny — 1;  December  26,  1914,  attempt  to  commit  murder} 
— 1;  February  15,  attempt  to  commit  murder — 2;  February  26,  murder — 1;  March! 
29,  wife  abandoment — 1 ; April  10,  horse  stealing — 1 ; April  27,  rape — 1. 


FERRY  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

Perry  County  has  three  commissioners  who,  with  five  appointees,  acts  as  over-t 
seers  of  the  poor.  The  amounts  paid  for  services  vary  from  $2.50  a month  to  $5 
a month. 
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Orders  for  relief  are  frequently  verbal.  Eight  mothers  receive  pemsions  of  $5 
a month  for  each  child.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  act  as  probation  officers.  One 
blind  person  receives  a pension  of  $9  a month  and  another  receives  $5  a month. 
There  is  no  cooperation  between  county  and  private  charity. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  were: 

Jail,  $1,200;  amlshouse,  $2,000;  outdoor  relief,  $2,500;  mothers’  pensions, 
$1,000  ; orphans  in  homes,  $200  ; burial  of  old  soldiers,  $50. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $12  a month  for  services  at  the  jail 
and  county  farm. 


PIATT  COUNTY  AZiMSHOUSU. 

Inspected  July  12,  1915.  Superintendent,  C.  E.  DeVeaux. 

The  Piatt  County  almshouse  is  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Monticello. 

The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick  structure  with  two  wings.  The 
basement  is  almost  on  the  ground  level.  The  building  faces  the  south  and  is 
on  a rise  of  ground  sufficient  to  give  good  drainage.  The  grounds  are  well 
shaded.  The  grass  grows  thickly  over  every  part  of  the  yard.  There  are  many 
flowers  and  shrubs. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  superintendent’s  rooms,  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room. The  rooms  are  connected  by  double  doors  and  extend  the  width  of  the 
building.  Doors  and  windows  were  wide  open  and  the  free  currents  of  air  made 
the  rooms  cool  and  comfortable,  although  the  day  was  very  warm.  There  are 
two  long  tables  covered  with  white  oilcloth.  On  each  table  was  a large  bowl  of 
freshly  picked  flowers.  There  were  white  curtains  at  the  windows. 

The  men’s  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  west  wing.  A wide  corridor 
extends  east  and  west  through  the  wing  with  bedrooms  on  each  side.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  is  a large  window'.  This  end  is  used  as  a sitting-room. 
'There  are  comfortable  rocking-chairs,  a table,  magazines,  books  and  pictures. 
On  one  side  of  the  corridor  are  two  bedrooms  and  a bathroom  and  on  the  other 
side  are  three  bedrooms.  The  rooms  are  small.  Each  contains  a narrow  white 
iron  bed  and  a chair.  The  beds  have  white  covers  and  the  bedclothes  were  very 
clean.  The  bathroom  has  toilet,  stand  and  tub. 

On  a corridor  at  right  angles  with  the  main  corridor  are  two  rooms  con- 
nected by  an  iron  grating.  These  rooms  were  formerly  used  by  the  insane,  and 
are  used  for  inmates  only  when  the  building  is  crowded. 

The  women’s  wing  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  It  is  not  so  light  or 
sunny  as  the  men’s.  Only  three  women  live  here.  The  rooms  have  been  made 
attractive  by  pictures,  fresh  white  curtains  and  flowers. 

In  the  basement  are  the  rooms  of  the  feeble-minded  men.  The  floor  plan 
of  the  men’s  basement  quarters  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  men’s  wing  on  the 
second  floor. 

In  one  room  live  two  feeble-minded  men.  Dave  is  almost  helpless,  unless 
he  is  guided  by  a hand  and  told  what  to  do.  He  must  lie  down  nearly  all  the 

time,  although  he  can  walk  a few  steps  if  some  one  holds  him.  He  is  a large, 

powerfully  built  man.  He  seldom  speaks.  Billy  is  a blind  man.  He  is  no 
larger  than  a child  of  twelve.  He  talks  incessantly  and  at  times  cleverly. 
Billy  takes  entire  care  of  Dave.  The  two  are  never  separated.  Without  Billy, 

Dave  is  helpless.  Billy  helps  him  to  dress,  guides  him  when  he  walks  and 

never  leaves  him  for  a moment,  day  or  night.  They  sleep  in  the  basement  room 
at  night,  and  in  the  morning  Billy  takes  his  charge  to  a room  in  one  of  the 
outhousei.,,  which  has  been  furnished  with  a comfortable  bed.  Here  Dave  and 
Billy  spend  the  day,  returning  to  the  main  building  for  their  meals  and  to  sleep. 
Billy  has  been  a county  charge  only  since  blindness  prevented  his  doing  manual 
labor. 

In  the  basement  are  three  barred  cells.  The  furnace  and  boiler-rooms  are 
in  a brick  building  several  feet  from  the  house. 

The  inmates’  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The 
entire  building  was  in  perfect  order.  There  was  not  a trace  of  dust  or  disorder 
in  any  part  of  the  building.  The  fixtures  of  the  bathrooms,  which  many  man- 
agers claim  can  not  be  kept  clean  in  this  kind  of  institution,  were  white  and 
shining.  The  white  curtains,  which  are  provided  for  all  the  windows,  are 
snowy.  The  bed  linen  was  fresh  and  clean.  The  perfect  cleanliness  and  the 
wide  open  doors  and  windows  prevented  unpleasant  odors. 

The  ten  men  and  three  women  inmates  appeared  to  be  very  happy  and  con- 
tented. Their  clothing  was  clean  and  well  mended. 

Supper  was  being  prepared.  The  meal  consisted  of  hominy,  potatoes,  rice, 
fruit,  milk,  bread,  butter  and  jam.  The  food  was  well  cooked  and  appetizing. 

There  is  a three-room  frame  house  for  contagious  cases.  It  is  used  now 
as  a storehouse  and  for  Billy  and  Dave’s  sitting-room. 

There  are  two  handsome  and  very  large  barns.  The  outhouses  and  fences 
are  well  built.  The  grounds  are  in  as  good  order  as  the  house. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $60  a month  and  all  the  help  he 
needs  for  the  farm.  The  county  pays  one  woman  for  helping  in  the  house. 
The  superintendent  has  been  here  two  years. 

The  farm  contains  284  acres  of  land.  Forty  acres  are  very  good  land.  There 
are  75  acres  of  corn,  50  of  oats,  20  of  wheat  and  7 of  garden.  The  remainder 
of  the  land  is  in  pasture  and  meadow.  There  are  40  hogs,  25  head  of  cattle  and 
7 milch  cows. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  last  year  was  $4,841.12.  The 
superintendent  turned  into  the  county  treasury  $1,894.73  from  the  sale  of 
produce,  making  the  net  cost  $2,946.39.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is 
thirteen. 
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The  main  building  is  without  fire  protection.  Fire  escapes  should  be 
placed  on  this  building.  The  inmates  who  are  on  the  second  floor  could  not  be 
taken  out  quickly  in  case  of  fire.  The  height  of  the  basement  makes  the  second 
floor  almost  as  high  as  a third  floor. 

There  is  a feeble-minded  girl  of  seventeen  here  who  should  be  transferred 
to  Lincoln  as  soon  as  possible.  The  girl  was  brought  here  three  years  ago 
when  her  immoral  tendencies  were  first  demonstrated.  She  requires  constant 
watching  and  custodial  care. 


PIATT  COUNTY  JAIl^. 

Inspected  July  12,  1915.  Sheriff,  George  A.  Lindsley. 

The  Piatt  County  jail  is  light  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  kept  very  clean. 
The  jail  plan  permits  the  compliance  with  the  law  regulating  the  separation  of 
the  different  classes  of  prisoners,  and  the  sheriff  enforces  the  law. 

The  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  brick  residence.  The  jail  wing 
extends  north  and  there  are  windows  on  three  sides. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  office.  In  this  room  the  prisoners  change  their 
clothes  upon  entrance.  The  first-floor  jail  room  has  two  sections.  Each  section 
has  a corridor  and  three  cells.  In  the  corridor  are  toilet  and  stands,  a table  and 
a bench.  Each  cell  has  a steel  wall  cot  and  a ventilated  box  for  night  bucket. 
The  cots  have  mattresses  and  pillows  and  blankets.  The  doors  and  backs  of 
the  cells  are  barred.  There  are  four  windows  on  one  side  and  one  window  at 
the  end  of  each  section. 

The  second-floor  jail  room  is  like  the  one  on  the  first  floor.  The  bathroom 
for  both  floors  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  contains  toilet,  stand  and  tub. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a section  called  the  “dungeon”  which  is  used  for 
unruly  prisoners.  There  is  a corridor  and  two  cells.  The  cells  are  of  solid  iron 
with  a small  opening  for  food.  The  sheriff  stated  that  the  “dungeon”  is  used 
only  in  extreme  cases. 

The  women’s  section  has  a corridor  with  two  cells.  One  cell  is  padded 
and  is  intended  for  the  insane.  Insane  are  never  placed  in  this  cell,  however, 
as  hearings  are  timed  in  such  a manner  that  patients  are  not  held  over  night. 

Unfortunately  the  stairs  and  floors  of  the  second  story  are  of  wood. 

On  the  balcony  formed  by  the  staircase  is  the  scaffold.  The  only  evidence 
of  its  existence  is  an  iron  plate  on  the  floor  which  forms  the  trap.  It  has  never 
been  used. 

The  jail  was  very  clean.  The  woodwork  and  the  iron  had  been  painted 
gray  and  had  been  kept  so  clean  that  the  entire  jail  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  recently  painted.  Plumbing  fixtures,  windows  and  ironwork 
showed  no  acquaintance  with  dust  or  discolorations.  The  bedding  was  clean. 
There  were  no  unpleasant  odors  of  any  kind.  Soap,  water  and  air  are  the  dis- 
infectants used. 

There  were  three  prisoners.  A boy  of  seventeen  is  held  on  a charge  of 
larceny.  The  boy  has  attended  school  only  one  month  in  his  life.  He  does  not 
even  know  all  his  letters.  The  other  prisoners  are  held  oh  charges  of  drunken- 
ness and  assault.  They  said,  with  a good  deal  of  emphasis,  that  they  were  well 
fed  and  very  kindly  treated. 

Individual  towels  are  provided.  Frequent  bathing  is  insisted  upon. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  seventy  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner  and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 

PIATT  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  JULY  12,  1915. 

June  6,  drunkenness  and  assault — 2;  July  8,  larceny — 1 — (17  years  old). 


PIATT  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  BUDIEF. 

The  eight  supervisors  of  Piatt  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
townships.  The  townships  pay  their  salaries  as  overseers. 

Orders  for  relief  are  frequently  verbal,  but  all  bills  must  be  itemized  and 
contain  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  relief  is  given  and  the  names  of  the 
supervisors  ordering  relief. 

A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept  by  the  clerk.  Claims  are  item- 
ized and  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  and  are 
listed  by  townships.  An  annual  statement  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes 
is  made.  The  statement  also  contains  the  expenditures  for  each  purpose  for  each 
month  of  the  year. 

Eight  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  mother  with  one  child  receives  $15  ; one 
with  two  children,  $20  ; one  with  four,  $20  ; one  with  one,  $15  ; one  with  one, 
$10  ; one  with  one,  $15  ; one  with  two,  $15  ; one  with  one,  $15. 

Under  the  Dependent  Children’s  Act,  nine  families  receive  aid.  Six  blind 
persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

Old  soldiers  are  aided  through  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts,  and  in  the  townships  where 
there  are  no  posts,  they  are  aided  by  county  orders  and  not  by  the  supervisors. 
Names  of  all  the  poor  who  receive  aid  are  published,  except  those  of  the  old 
soldiers. 

The  Good  Fellowship  Club  of  Monticello  at  Christmas  time  provides  clothing 
and  gifts  for  dependent  children.  Four  hundred  dollars  was  expended  last  winter 
through  this  club. 
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The  expenditure  for  outdoor  relief  for  the  past  year  was  $7,097.74.  The 
appropriation  is  $6,000.  The  almshouse  appropriation  is  $2,720.00.  This  includes 
the  superintendent’s  salary.  Medical  relief  is  included  in  the  outdoor  appropriation. 
The  supervisors  call  the  physicians  nearest  the  sick  persons.  A regular  physician 
for  county  poor  is  not  employed. 


FIKi:  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  May  11,  1915.  Superintendent,  William  Hooper;  Keeper,  G.  W.  Mains. 

The  Pike  County  almshouse  is  situated  two  miles  from  Pittsfield.  It  is  a large, 
two-story,  brick  building.  The  house  is  built  on  an  elevation  and  commands  a wide 
view  of  a beautiful  country.  The  grounds  are  shaded  by  heavy  trees  ; there  is  a 
splendid  turf  of  rich  blue  grass ; comfortable  seats  are  scattered  about  the 
grounds,  and  over  parts  of  the  buildings  have  been  trained  vines  of  several  kinds. 
Flower  beds  and  fiowering  shrubs  give  bright  spots  of  color.  A driveway,  shaded 
by  flowering  locust  trees,  winds  from  the  road  to  the  house. 

Lawns,  fences,  buildings  and  grounds  were  in  perfect  order.  The  exterior 
suggests  a comfortable  and  very  well  cared  for  farm  home. 

The  superintendent’s  cottage  is  a well-built,  white,  frame,  two-story  house 
connected  at  right  angles  by  a porch  with  the  inmates’  building.  The  front  of  the 
main  building  has  been  painted  white,  but  the  wing  and  the  rear  portions  are  red 
brick. 

A wide  hall  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  building.  The  floors  are  of 
hardwood,  oiled,  the  ceilings  are  metal  and  the  walls  are  hard  finished.  The 
women’s  sitting-room  is  at  the  right.  It  is  a large,  airy,  pleasant  room.  The 
only  furnishings  were  a few  chairs  and  tables,  but  the  chairs  were  comfortable 
ones  and  the  room  had  a clean  and  comfortable  appearance.  There  was  a sewing 
machine  and  one  woman  was  making  curtains. 

Back  of  the  sitting-room  was  a large  dining-room.  The  table  was  set  with 
plain,  uncracked  china.  The  long  table  was  covered  with  clean,  whole,  white 
oilcloth.  Back  of  this  dining-room  was  the  kitchen,  and  back  of  the  kitchen 
was  the  large  dining-room  where  the  majority  of  the  inmates  eat.  In  this 
room  were  two  long  tables  covered  with  an  excellent  quality  of  white  oilcloth  and 
set  with  the  same  plain  white  china.  All  rooms  were  in  the  most  perfect  order  and 
kitchen  and  dining-room  were  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  freshly  baked  bread. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  hall  at  the  front  of  the  building  is  the  men’s  sitting- 
room.  It  is  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables  and  has  a cheerful,  homelike 
appearance. 

A large  wing  extends  south  from  the  main  building.  In  the  rear  of  the 
main  building  are  the  laundries,  storerooms  and  supply  rooms.  The  laundry 
has  a concrete  floor.  Six  washing  machines  are  furnished.  The  ironing  room 
was  equipped  with  long  tables.  The  rooms  were  all  in  excellent  order  and  the 
storerooms  and  supply  rooms  were  exceptionally  well  cared  for.  An  inmate  had  just 
finished  baking  bread.  The  loaves  were  very  good  indeed,  and  showed  that  a 
good  grade  of  flour  had  been  used. 

A large  wing  extends  south  from  the  main  building.  The  first  floor  of  the 
wing  is  used  for  the  men’s  quarters.  The  system  of  ventilation  is  very  poor 
indeed.  Doors  and  windows  of  opposite  rooms  are  not  opposite  each  other  and 
there  can  be  no  free  passage  of  air  currents.  The  bedrooms  are  small.  All  were 
in  very  good  order.  The  bedding  was  of  good  quality  and  very  clean. 

In  this  wing  is  a storeroom  for  inmates’  clothes.  Each  inmate  has  a shelf 
in  a large  wardrobe  where  his  clothes  are  placed  after  laundering.  The  men’s 
bathroom  contains  a good  tub.  Hot  water  can  be  pumped  into  the  tub. 

The  south  end  of  the  wing  is  the  old  insane  ward.  The  barred  doors  are 
still  used  and  in  a number  of  rooms  there  are  bars  at  the  windows. 

The  women’s  bathroom  is  on  this  floor,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  is 
similar  to  the  men’s. 

The  women’s  quarters  are  on  the  second  floor.  The  wrong  arrangement 
of  doors  and  windows  makes  the  rooms  and  hall  dark  and  ill  ventilated.  By 
keeping  all  doors  and  windows  wide  open  this  disadvantage  is  minimized.  The 
women’s  rooms,  like  the  men’s  are  in  good  order  and  have  good  beds  and  clean 
bedding.  As  there  is  no  running  water,  the  toilet  facilities  consist  of  pans 
and  buckets.  These  are  properly  cleansed  and  there  are  no  odors. 

No  lights  are  used  in  the  bedrooms  at  night.  There  are  four  fire  escapes. 

In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  a large  courtyard  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  a 
highboard  fence,  on  one  side  by  a long  storehouse  and  on  the  fourth  by  the 
main  building.  This  courtyard  is  heavily  shaded  and  has  a beautiful  lawn  of 
blue  grass.  It  is  used  as  a general  gathering  place  for  the  inmates.  The  men 
remain  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other. 

There  is  a two-story  isolation  cottage  in  this  court  that  is  a dilapidated, 
insanitary,  dangerous  fire  trap.  It  seems  to  be  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
entire  interior  is  of  wood.  A syphilitic  inmate  lives  here.  The  rooms  were  very 
clean.  All  outbuildings  and  barns  were  in  the  best  of  order. 

This  farm  contains  80  acres  of  land.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  45. 
The  inmates  are  well  fed  and  well  cared  for.  The  food  is  of  good  quality  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it.  An  abundance  of  towels  and  bed  linen  is  furnished. 
Tobacco  is  given  to  all  who  want  it.  The  net  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution 
for  the  last  year  was  $6,666.75.  In  this  amount  are  included  the  salaries  of  the 
superintendent,  keeper,  matron,  physician  and  two  servants. 

The  keeper  of  the  farm  has  entire  charge  of  the  farm  management.  He 
receives  $600  a year  and  his  wife  $100.  The  superintendent  does  not  live  at  the 
farm.  He  consults  with  the  keeper  concerning  expenditures  and  investigates 
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applications  for  admission.  All  purchases  are  made  by  contract.  Cash  is  par 
for  all  material  purchased. 

In  making  the  almshouse  appropriation  the  county  board  specifies  th 
amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  various  purposes.  The  appropriation  mad 
September  1,  1914,  was:  Clothing  and  dry  goods,  $1,000;  fuel  and  feed,  $1,000 
salaries  of  physician,  keeper,  matron  and  superintendent,  $1,000;  groceries  an 
meat,  $3,000;  drugs  and  paint,  $200;  hardware  and  lumber,  $1,000;  labor  an 
repairing,  $600.  Total,  $7,800. 

From  $2,000  to  $3,000  is  returned  each  year  to  the  county  treasury  from  th 
sale  of  farm  products. 

Pauper  labor  is  an  important  feature  in  the  management.  The  inmates  d 
all  the  work  of  the  main  building  and  help  on  the  farm.  The  gardens  an 
chickens  are  in  charge  of  the  inmates.  The  institution  is  conducted  like  a horn 
in  which  each  person  has  his  own  responsibilities  which  he  takes  pride  in  carry 
ing  well. 

The  attitude  of  the  inmates  toward  the  keeper  and  his  wife  is  one  of  affec 
tion  and  devotion.  The  managers  have  been  here  ten  years,  and,  with  th 
exception  of  a half-dozen  inmates,  the  family  has  remained  the  same  since  th 
present  managers  took  charge.  The  home  spirit  has  been  developed  to  th 
greatest  possible  degree. 

Circus  day  is  the  great  day  in  this  “family.”  Every  time  a circus  come 
to  Pittsfield  every  inmate  of  the  almshouse,  who  is  in  any  condition  to  go,  i 
taken  to  the  circus.  * 

Three  inmates  pay  for  their  keep.  One  woman  has  been  here  since  th 
Civil  War.  Her  husband  was  killed  in  battle  and  the  wife  went  insane  and  wa 
brought  here.  One  hundred  dollars  a year  is  paid  for  her  keep.  She  gives  n 
trouble  and  the  inspector  was  informed  that  special  arrangements  had  bee 
made  with  the  State  Board  of  Administration  for  allowing  her  to  remain  in  th 
home  where  she  had  lived  for  fifty  years.  One  man  pays  $50  a year  and  anothe 
$150. 


FIKS  COUNT-X*  JAII.. 

Inspected  May  12,  1915.  Sheriff,  Ashby  Shive. 

The  Pike  County  jail  is  situated  in  a wing  of  the  sheriff’s  two-story,  re 
brick  house.  There  is  a large  room,  into  which  open  four  small  prison  section 
There  are  two  sections  on  the  first  and  two  on  the  second  fioor.  Each  sectio 
contains  a corridor  and  three  cells. 

In  the  main  room  is  a long  table  and  benches.  The  walls  are  covered  wit 
enormous  pictures  of  animals,  drawn  by  a prisoner.  From  the  main  room  tw 
flights  of  steps  go  to  the  second  tier  of  cells.  The  second  tier  is  separated  froi 
the  main  room  only  by  bars. 

The  section  on  the  right  side  of  the  room  is  so  dark  that  not  an  object  ca 
be  seen  in  it  without  a light.  There  are  no  outside  windows.  The  other  sectior 
are  light,  but  the  ventilation  is  very  bad.  The  backs  of  the  cells  are  of  sol: 
stone  and  the  only  ventilation  for  cells  is  through  the  barred  doors.  The  corr 
dors  of  the  second  tier  have  wood  floors.  The  stone  floors  and  walls  were  dam 
The  jail  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  corridors  have  toilets,  stands  and  tubs  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  h(H 
water.  Separate  towels  are  furnished. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  was  only  one  prisoner,  a drunk  man  brougl 
in  a few  hours  before.  The  jail  was  in  as  good  condition  as  so  insanitary 
place  could  be. 

The  sheriff  receives  20  cents  a meal  for  feeding  each  prisoner.  He  receiv< 
locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 

The  jail  should  be  entirely  rebuilt.  It  is  so  damp  and  ill  ventilated  thi 
it  is  wrong  to  confine  anyone  in  it.  There  is  no  means  of  separation  of  m€ 
from  women,  as  the  four  sections  are  in  one  room.  Men,  women,  minors  and  a 
classes  of  offenders  are  held  in  practically  one  room. 


FIKi:  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

Publishing  the  names  of  those  who  have  received  county  aid  during  tl 
year  is  believed  by  the  officials  of  Pike  County  to  be  a preventive  of  unnecessai 
dependency. 

In  Pittsfield  Township  at  least  ten  persons  each  year  accept  county  aid  an 
before  time  for  publishing  names,  pay  back  to  the  county  the  amount  of  a 
received  in  order  that  their  names  may  not  appear  as  paupers.  The  same  custo 
exists  in  other  townships  of  the  county.  The  persons  usually  ask  for  aid  durir 
the  winter  months  or  in  serious  illness.  The  county  officials  state  that  the! 
requests  come  from  really  needy  persons  and  must  be  granted,  but  that  it  is  tl 
fear  of  seeing  the  fact  made  public  that  causes  them  to  reimburse  the  county. 

The  county  records  are  so  systematically  kept  that  the  exact  condition  ( 
the  county  finances  can  be  learned  quickly.  Quarterly  reports  are  made  by  tl 
county  board  and  an  annual  itemized  statement  of  expenditures  is  publishe 
A ledger  pauper  account  is  kept  which  shows  the  exact  amount  of  aid  given  ij 
each  person.  There  is  a classified  register  of  county  orders.  ■ 

The  twenty-four  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respecti-'B 
townships.  Orders  for  relief  are  sometimes  verbal,  but  itemized  bills  must  H 
presented.  Pay  for  overseers  varies  from  $25  to  $60  a year.  Overseers’  record 
are  not  kept  according  to  law.  ■ 
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The  county  clerk  in  addition  to  having-  the  reports  of  expenditures  published 
n the  newspapers  sends  broadcast  a printed  leaflet  containing  a full  financial 
statement  of  county  affairs  for  the  year. 

No  mothers’  pensions  have  been  allowed.  Blind  are  cared  for  as  other  poor 
)ersons. 

The  superintendent  of  the  almshouse  places  dependent  children  with  the 
dlinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $250  a year. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  cooperate  with  the  private  charity  organizations 
)f  the  county  and  readily  accept  all  suggestions  given  by  the  private  charity 
vorkers  in  the  matter  of  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  Charity  Club  of  Pittsfield  expends  several  hundred  dollars  each  year  for 
he  poor  of  Pittsfield  and  gives  away  many  hundreds  of  garments  each  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Pittsfield  Woman’s  Club  there  has  been  systematic 
nedical  inspection  of  the  public  schools,  and  dentists  and  physicians  have  given 
heir  services  free  of  charge  in  this  work. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $7,500;  almshouse, 
17,800;  charitable  institutions,  $100. 


POFi:  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  19,  1915.  Superintendent,  William  Blanchard. 

Seventeen  miles  from  the  county  seat,  over  the  heaviest  hills  in  the  State, 
cached  by  rough,  rocky  roads,  the  Pope  County  almshouse  has  been  established 
n a farmer’s  tiny  cottage. 

Pope  County  owns  no  county  farm.  Paupers  are  boarded  out  to  the  lowest 
lidder.  For  $10  a month  William  Blanchard  lodges,  feeds,  clothes,  hires  medical 
iare  and  buries  the  county  charges.  His  farm  is  17  miles  from  Golconda,  the 
;ounty  seat.  There  is  no  railroad  nearer  than  Golconda.  Persons  taken  from 
he  county  seat  to  the  farm  must  travel  a long,  hard  road.  The  trip  can  not  be 
nade  in  less  than  half  a day.  A very  old,  infirm  person  would  not  board  long  at 
he  farm  after  the  trip  over  the  hills. 

Mr.  Blanchard’s  house  is  a very  small  one,  immaculately  neat  and  attractive 
n fresh  paint.  Three  county  charges  are  kept  here. 

The  one  woman  lives  in  a tiny,  shedlike  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  The 
)oards  of  the  walls,  roof  and  ceiling  gape  wide  apart.  Weatherboarding  has 
•ecently  been  put  on  the  outside  of  the  shed.  The  room  has  a bed  and  an  old 
Iresser.  It  was  very  clean  and  had  a comfortable,  homelike  look  in  spite  of  the 
raping  boards. 

The  woman  is  fifty  years  old  and  her  sight  is  defective.  The  appearance  of 
i,  stranger  throws  her  into  a state  of  real  terror.  Her  great  fear  is  that  she 
vill  be  taken  from  the  Blanchards.  She  became  almost  hysterical  when  she  told 
he  inspector  of  the  kindness  shown  her  by  the  family.  She  had  lived  with 
ome  relatives  who  had  been  very  unkind  to  her  and  to  her  little  8-year-old 
ion.  A county  commissioner,  hearing  of  the  cruel  treatment  the  woman  was 
eceiving,  had  investigated  and  found  that  the  woman  had  been  cruelly  abused 
ind  that  her  sick  child  had  been  neglected.  The  child  was  taken  to  the  sheriff’s 
vife  and  the  woman  was  taken  to  the  Blanchards.  Here,  she  says,  she  has 
eceived  the  best  of  care. 

“I  like  to  work,”  she  declared  with  nervous  vehemence.  “I  can  work  just 
-s  well  as  any  woman;  better  than  most.  Why  shouldn’t  I work?  I can’t  have 
, home  of  my  own  to  work  in.  Mrs.  Blanchard  lets  me  work  here  just  like  it 
vas  my  own  home.  She  says  for  me  not  to  work  hard — not  to  do  anything 
inless  I want  to.  But  I like  to  help  keep  things  nice  here;  it  makes  me  feel  a 
ittle  like  it  was  my  own  home  to  help  fix  things  up.” 

As  the  woman  is  a good  worker  and  has  a good  disposition,  she  has  been 
iffered  other  homes,  but  she  has  refused  to  leave  the  Blanchards. 

In  a room  6 by  10  feet  live  two  men.  One  of  them  has  a serious  bladder 
rouble  and  the  odor  of  the  room  is  sickening.  The  other  man  is  paralyzed  from 
he  waist  down  and  has  a wooden  leg. 

To  reach  the  room  one  must  step  upon  a porch  which  is  nearly  three  feet 
bove  the  ground  and  has  only  one  low  step.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  any 
•ne  steps  upon  this  porch.  Mrs.  Blanchard  has  promised  to  have  steps  built 
-t  once. 

The  two  old  men  were  as  emphatic  in  their  statements  of  kind  treatment  as 
he  woman  had  been.  The  cripple  said  he  had  come  to  the  home  thin  and  half 
tarved  and  had  grown  fat  and  happy.  The  cripple  is  50  years  old  and  the  other 
aan  is  63. 

The  nearest  county  physician  is  six  miles  away  and  there  is  no  telephone 
n the  Blanchards’  house. 

One  of  the  commissioners  of  the  county  said  that  because  the  poor  had 
.Iways  been  boarded  out  the  commissioners  saw  no  reason  for  a change,  but  that 
ecently  they  had  begun  to  think  that  boarding  them  out  is  not  a good  method 
or  their  care,  and  that  perhaps  some  other  arrangements  might  some  day  be 
^nade. 


: POPE  COUNTY  JAIE. 

[ Inspected  April  19,  1915.  Sheriff,  Thomas  Phelps. 

i There  are  no  prisoners  in  Pope  County’s  jail.  It  is  very  seldom  that  there 
j ver  are.  The  county  is  a small  one  and  its  people  are  law-abiding. 
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The  jail  was  built  three  years  ago  at  a cost  of  $10,000.  It  is  a handsorr 
two-story,  red  brick  building  with  the  jail  quarters  in  the  rear  of  the  first  flo( 
and  in  the  front  of  the  second  story. 

The  first-floor  prison  is  a large,  well-lighted,  well- ventilated  room,  28  by  5} 
feet.  There  are  four  windows  on  each  of  two  sides  and  one  window  in  the  eni 
The  ceiling  and  floor  are  of  concrete  and  the  walls  are  of  brick. 

The  cage  is  18  by  7 feet  and  has  three  cells.  The  cells  have  barred  bad 
which  are  opposite  windows.  Each  cell  is  6 by  7 feet  and  has  two  wall  cots  wit 
very  good  new  mattresses  and  blankets.  There  are  toilets  in  two  of  the  cells, . 
stationery  stand  in  one.  There  is  a bathtub  and  a stand  in  the  main  room. 

All  water  must  be  forced  by  a gasoline  engine  and  the  engine  does  not  won 
well.  The  plumbing  was  out  of  order  and  the  water  stood  in  a large  pool  nej 
the  cage. 

The  women’s  section  on  the  second  floor  is  of  no  use  as  a prison.  It  is 
large  room,  reached  directly  by  the  front  stairs  of  the  house.  There  are  bars 
the  windows.  This  room  is  used  by  the  sheriff  and  his  wife  as  a bedroom.  OiJ 
corner  has  been  partitioned  with  two  walls  of  bars  and  is  intended  to  confin 
women  prisoners  or  the  insane.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  a perse, 
locked  in  this  cell  can  be  seen  at  all  times  from  the  stairs  and  from  the  bedrooi 
This  cell  will  restrain  a prisoner,  but  at  the  same  time  expose  tier  constantly 
the  gaze  of  everyone  using  the  stairway  or  entering  the  bedroom.  There  are  ii 
toilet  facilities  for  the  cell. 

The  women’s  section  of  the  jail  should  have  either  a cage  or  a cell  i 
arranged  that  a prisoner  placed  in  it  is  not  occupying  the  same  room  wh 
members  of  the  sheriff’s  family. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  each  prisoner  ar 
locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents. 


POPE  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

Pope  County  is  a county  of  little  wealth.  The  farms  are  not  productn! 
The  houses  in  the  country  are  few  and  very  far  apart.  They  are  small  cottage 
many  of  them  are  mere  cabins.  The  entire  county  appropriations  for  the  ye| 
are  $15,000.  For  the  poor  in  the  county  the  appropriation  is  $2,400  a yea 
$1,000  for  outdoor  relief;  $1,000  for  charitable  institutions  and  $400  for  C 
almshouse. 

This  is  one  county  which  knows  exactly  what  the  expense  of  an  almshou 
is.  Ten  dollars  a month  for  each  pauper  boarded  at  Blanchards  is  the  exact  co 
of  the  almshouse.  Four  hundred  dollars  is  appropriated  each  year  for  tl 
purpose  and  there  is  always  a part  of  the  fund  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  ye{ 

The  three  county  commissioners  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor,  each  lookiF 
after  the  persons  nearest  his  own  home.  All  appeals  for  help  are  investigat 
by  the  commissioners  and  every  case  of  destitution  reported  is  investigatt 
"V^enever  possible,  work  is  found  for  those  who  can  or  will  do  it.  Perso 
receiving  help  from  the  county  are  visited  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  coii 
missioners.  Although  there  is  no  regular  system  of  cooperation  between  priva: 
and  county  charity,  the  persons  living  near  the  county  charges  assist  the  com 
missioners  in  their  ca,re  and  look  after  them  in  illness. 

All  orders  for  relief  are  written  and  itemized  bills  must  be  presented  - 
merchants  selling  goods  to  paupers. 

No  mothers’  pensions  have  been  granted.  There  have  been  several  applic- 
tions,  but  no  applicant  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  law.  One  moth" 
with  four  little  children  is  receiving  $10  a month  and  groceries  through  t| 
commissioners. 

A few  months  ago  a report  was  made  to  the  commissioners  of  a woman  a I 
her  child  living  with  relatives  and  receiving  very  bad  treatment.  On  investii* 
tion  the  commissioners  found  that  the  woman  had,  been  inhumanly  treated  at 
that  the  sick  child  had  been  neglected.  The  woman  was  taken  to  the  counp 
boarding  house  and  the  child  was  taken  to  the  sheriff’s  wife  at  the  county  jaw 
For  five  weeks  the  child  was  taken  care  of  by  the  sheriff’s  wife,  sleeping  ini 
little  bed  beside  her  own.  When  he  was  well  he  was  placed  in  an  orphai" 
home.  The  mother  is  half  blind  and  is  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  child. 


PUDASKI  COUNTY  AZ.MSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  26,  1915.  F.  W.  Schweiger,  Superintendent.  J 

The  effect  of  the  system  of  renting  out  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder  ^ 
clearly  shown  in  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  Pulaski  County  almshouse.  . 

In  a cheap,  dingy,  dilapidated  cabin,  the  windowpanes  broken  and  stuff! 
with  rags  and  paper,  live  the  inmates  of  this  almshouse. 

The  cabin  is  a long,  low  building  with  a tottering  porch  which  threatens  i) 
sag  entirely  away  from  the  wall.  The  main  room  is  in  the  center  of  the  hori 
and  from  it  on  two  sides  extends  a hall  the  width  of  the  house.  Each  hall  hs 
eight  small  bedrooms.  i 

The  main  room  is  the  dining  and  sitting-room  of  the  house.  The  paint  S 
almost  worn  from  the  walls.  A chimney  is  built  in  the  center  of  the  room  ad 
from  it  the  plaster  is  falling.  In  this  room  sits  all  day  an  old  man.  He  has  !) 
control  and  his  clothes  are  seldom  changed.  The  odor  is  disgusting.  In  tH 
room  the  inmates  eat  their  meals  and  in  this  room  they  must  spend  all  th'lr 
time  in  cold  weather,  for  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  building  that  is  heated.  . 

The  floor  is  perforated  with  rat  holes.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the  trai^, 
of  vermin. 
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The  furniture  is  broken  old  chairs.  The  dining-table  is  covered  with  a 
agged  brown  oilcloth.  The  dishes  were  originally  white  crockery,  but  they  are 
rown  with  age  and  chipping.  Tin  utensils,  worn  and  battered,  vary  the  monot- 
ny  of  the  brown  crockery.  The  salt  is  used  from  a medicine  bottle. 

The  water  for  drinking  purposes  is  in  an  old  lard-bucket  on  the  table.  This 
ucket  is  dark  and  greasy  on  the  outside.  The  water  was  black  and  a dark  scum 
oated  on  the  surface. 

Just  above  the  table  was  a double  row  of  shelves  covered  with  newspapers 
nd  holding  a collection  of  old  medicine  bottles  and  empty  glass  jars.  The  news- 
apers  were  so  covered  with  dust  that  the  print  on  them  could  not  be  read  and 
tie  glassware  was  so  dark  with  dust  that  the  original  color  could  not  be  learned. 

The  inmates  sit  on  broken  chairs  and  on  an  old  board  propped  into  a sem- 
lance  of  a bench. 

Against  the  wall  hung  a towel,  the  common  towel  of  the  house.  It  is  used 
Dr  both  bodies  and  dishes.  It  had  evidently  hung  long  on  its  nail.  It  was  as 
lack  and  greasy  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  cleaning  an  engine. 

The  sixteen  bedrooms  are  alike  in  furnishing  and  in  quantity  of  filth.  The 
eds  are  dirty  and  smell  vile.  The  covers  are  old  and  ragged  and  in  several  of 
le  rooms  gunny  sacks  were  used  for  bedclothes.  Each  bed  is  supplied  with 
heets  and  pillowcases  but  so  dark  was  the  color  that  it  was  necessary  to  pick 
p a case  and  examine  it  closely  to  learn  the  original  color  and  texture.  The- 
ases  and  sheets  were  as  brown  as  the  gunny  sacks.  And  over  everything 
rawled  bedbugs. 

The  toilet  facilities  are  uncovered  tin  vessels  and  the  odors  were  over- 
owering.  The  matron  stated  that  nearly  every  patient  was  without  control  and 
hose  that  did  not  soil  their  beds  would  soil  the  fioors.  The  only  cleaning  is  done 
y these  same  persons. 

The  window  shades  are  almost  transparent  with  age  but  the  windowpanes 
erve  as  shades  for  they  are  coated  with  dust. 

In  one  room  sleep  two  feeble-minded  women,  one  a negro,  the  other  a white 
/Oman.  They  are  about  65  years  old  and  have  been  here  many  years.  They  soil 
heir  beds  but  the  bedding'is  cleaned  only  when  they  themselves  clean  it.  Across 
he  hall  from  them  sleeps  a negro  man.  His  room  is  if  possible  even  more  foul 
han  theirs. 

There  are  three  men  and  two  women.  One  man,  a negro,  is  over  100  years 
Id.  He  is  the  man  who  sits  all  day  in  the  sitting-dining-room.  Another  negro 
? 65  years  old  and  in  a weak  condition.  The  one  white  man  is  partially  blind 
nd  is  crippled.  He  is  60  years  old  and  was  formerly  a well-to-do  business  man 
f Mound  City. 

The  two  women,  one  black  and  one  white,  are  66  years  old  and  feeble-minded. 

All  the  work  done  in  this  cabin  is  done  by  these  persons.  Once  a year  the 
uperintendent  employs  a woman  to  clean  the  building.  The  superintendent  also 
ccasionally  employs  a woman  to  wash  the  clothing  of  the  imnates. 

The  washing  had  evidently  not  been  done  recently  for  their  clothes  were 
overed  with  grease  and  dirt  and  hung  in  tatters.  Their  shoes  were  almost 
ailing  from  their  stockingless  feet.  Faces  were  grimy  and  hair  was  uncombed. 

The  cooking  is  done  in  the  superintendent’s  house  which  is  as  dilapidated 
s the  inmates'  cabin.  The  kitchen  was  very  dirty  and  was  cluttered  with  old 
rockery,  rags,  sticks  and  tin  pans. 

The  dinner  was  being  cooked.  It  was  an  abundant  one.  The  matron  was 
reparing  potatoes,  peas,  onions,  beans,  coffee,  meat,  bread,  butter  and  milk. 
?he  inmates  say  they  have  more  food  than  they  can  eat  and  that  it  is  well 
ooked.  The  food  was  of  good  quality  but  the  utensils  in  which  it  was  prepared 
nd  the  tables  on  which  it  was  prepared,  were  not  clean. 

There  is  not  a well  on  the  grounds.  Cistern  water  must  be  used.  The 
istern  was  low  and  the  water  in  it  -was  black.  This  is  the  water  that  the 
nmates  drink  and  with  which  washing  is  done — whenever  any  is  done. 

The  common  toilet  is  far  from  the  house.  It  was  fairly  clean  but  in  great 
leed  of  disinfection. 

Potatoes  are  planted  up  to  the  foundatioi^s  of  the  inmates’  cabin. 

The  grounds  are  cluttered  with  farm  machinery  and  trash  of  many  kinds, 
’he  outbuildings  and  the  fences  are  almost  falling  to  pieces. 

Overlooking  all  this  filth  and  desolation,  the  one  clean,  decent  spot  on  the 
/retched  place,  is  a large,  new  barn.  The  superintendent  needed  a new  barn  for 
arm  stock  and  the  county  commissioners  built  it.  The  farm  animals  are  well 
lOused.  The  barn  is  well  built  and  is  clean.  It  cost  $800. 

For  the  care  given  these  inmates,  the  county  pays  the  superintendent  $2.50 
ler  week  for  each  one.  An  additional  $5  is  allowed  for  burial.  The  superin- 
endent  has  the  use  of  an  80-acre  farm  into  which  he  puts  few  improvements. 
?he  land  is  valued  at  $50  an  acre. 

The  farm  is  15  miles  from  the  county  seat.  The  houses  are  far  from  a 
raveled  road. 

These  buildings  should  be  destroyed.  Nothing  except  the  inauguration  of  a 
lew  system  of  management,  the  obliteration  of  the  wretched  system  of  renting 
ut  the  poor,  can  make  this  almshouse  a decent  place  for  human  beings.  Filth, 
ile  smelling  rooms,  viler  beds,  drinking  water  not  fit  for  cattle,  the  absence  of 
.ny  care,  the  continual  presence  of  hordes  of  vermin — these  are  the  only  things 
hat  can  be  given  to  these  inmates  under  the  renting  out  system. 
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FTJIiASKZ  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  April  26,  1915.  Sheriff,  Mannon  Bankson. 

The  Pulaski  County  jail  was  built  two  years  ago  at  a cost  of  $10,000.  It  I 
a handsome,  two-story  brick  building  with  the  jail  quarters  in  the  rear  of  th|' 
sheriff’s  residence.  It  stands  in  the  courthouse  square.  | 

On  the  first  floor  are  a main  room  and  a trusty’s  room.  The  main  room  t 
24  by  32  feet  and  has  brick  walls  and  cement  floor  and  ceiling.  At  each  of  twi 
sides  are  two  windows.  They  are  not  opposite  each  other  and  there  is  no  frei 
air  current.  At  the  end  of  the  room  are  three  windows. 

The  cage  is  14  by  26  feet  and  contains  5 cells  and  a corridor.  All  cells  ai 
open  on  all  sides  Pxcept  the  one  separating  cells.  In  the  cage  corridor  are 
toilet,  a stand  and  a shower. 

Separate  towels  are  not  provided. 

Two  boys,  19  years  old,  were  confined  in  this  cage  with  older  prisoners. 

On  the  first  floor  was  the  trusty’s  cell  and  a bath  cell  with  toilet,  stand  an 
shower. 

The  women’s  section  on  the  second  floor  is  bright  and  sunny.  The  room  : 
24  by  14  feet  and  is  divided  into  two  cells  and  a corridor.  One  cell  is  a bathrooi 
with  toilet,  stand  and  tub.  The  water  stood  in  the  bowl  of  the  stand  on  accour 
of  clogged  pipes. 

From  the  small  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  open  the  women’s  room,  th] 
hospital  room  and  the  second-floor  men’s  room.  |l 

The  hospital  room  is  13  by  18  feet.  One-half  is  a cell  and  one-half  is  || 
bathroom. 

The  men’s  prison  is  similar  to  the  one  on  the  first  floor. 

Each,  cell  of  the  prison  has  two  iron  wall  cots  with  blankets  and  comfort 
The  cells  and  corridors  were  all  clean.  The  bedding  was  very  dirty. 

One  cup  is  provided  for  each  room. 

Prisoners  are  not  compelled  to  bathe  on  entrance  to  the  jail,  nor  at  regula 
intervals  afterwards.  Changes  of  clothing  are  not  provided.  The  interior  ha 
never  been  whitewashed. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  60  cents  for  each  prisoner  and  a 
allowance  of  $20  per  month  for  a jailer. 

The  sheriff  tries  to  separate  the  prisoners  according  to  ages  and  classes  c 
crimes  but  at  the  time  of  inspection  the  separation  was  made  according  to  ger 
eral  behavior  of  prisoners.  The  quiet  ones  were  on  the  first  floor  and  the  nois; 
unruly  ones  were  on  the  second. 

The  prisoners  on  the  first  floor  said  they  were  well  treated.  Those  on  tl 
second  declared  they  were  being  starved  to  death. 

There  was  one  woman  in  the  jail.  There  were  13  men,  three  of  whom  wei 
white.  There  is  no  separation  according  to  race. 

The  sewage  facilities  are  poor.  The  water  does  not  flow  freely  into  tl 
pipes  and  they  are  so  clogged  that  it  does  not  flow  freely  from  them. 

PULASKI  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

February  26,  robbery — 2;  March  1,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  March  5,  la: 
ceny — 1;  March  8,  larceny — 2;  March  17,  grand  larceny — 1;  March  19,  crlir 
against  nature — 1;  March  20,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  April  4,  robbery — 1;  Apr 
25,  attempt  to  murder — 1. 

Serving  sentence — men: 

March  25,  larceny — 2. 

Serving  sentence — ^women: 

April  19,  helping  prisoners  to  escape — 1. 


FUX.ASKI  COUNTY  OUTDOOB  BELIEF. 


Pulaski  County  has  $30,000  worth  of  outstanding  warrants  which  will  n( 
be  paid  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  are  at  present  suits  for  $5,000  againj 
the  county,  the  larger  part  of  which  are  for  bills  contracted  for  charitab. 
purposes.  Claims  held  by  merchants  for  goods  furnished  to  paupers  on  tt 
orders  of  the  county  commissioners  are  allowed  by  the  board  but  are  not  pai 
by  the  treasurer.  , . „ 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  are  $28,000 -and  the  income  of  the  count 
is  $18,000  a year.  All  money,  appropriated  for  the  year  1914-15,  has  been  use 
and  the  county  board  has  made  a ruling  that  no  orders  shall  be  paid  unles 
countersigned  by  the  treasurer  and  he  will  countersign  none  unless  there 
money  for  the  purpose  in  the  treasury.  Consequently  county  orders  are  i 
present  valueless.  , . ^ 

The  chairman  of  the  county  board,  a negro,  is  under  indictments  on  eleve 
charges,  five  for  malfeasance  in  office  and  six  for  taking  illegal  fees. 

The  three  commissioners  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  and  receive  $1.50 
day  for  time  spent  in  looking  after  the  poor.  Orders  for  relief  are  verbal  bi 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  county  finances  merchants  pay  little  attentio 
to  the  commissioners’  orders  except  on  personal  guarantee. 

The  appropriation  for  outdoor  poor-relief  was  $950.  All  of  this  amour 
was  expended  during  the  winter  months. 

Nine  mothers  receive  pensions  varying  from  $3  to  $6  per  month.  Tt 
deputy  sheriff  investigates  the  cases  once  a year.  He  receives  $6  for  each  cas 
investigated.  After  the  judge  orders  a pension  for  a mother  no  further  attentio 
is  paid  for  a year.  If  the  pensioner  remarries,  secures  work  or  other  fund 
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OSes  her  children  or  in  any  way  forfeits  her  right  to  the  pension  she  will  not 
5e  disturbed  until  the  probation  ofRcer’s  annual  round  up  of  pensioners. 

The  Mound  City  Benevolent  Association  cooperates  with  the  county  authori- 
ties and  the  philanthropic  department  of  the  woman’s  club  in  the  care  of  the 
poor  of  the  county.  Many  appeals  made  to  the  county  are  turned  over  to  the 
benevolent  association  and  the  woman’s  club  for  investigation  before  relief  is 
illowed. 

The  benevolent  association  is  supported  by  10  business  men  of  Mound  City, 
rhe  association  has  about  $150  per  year  to  expend  besides  clothing.  In  the  last 
six  months  all  but  $3  of  this  sum  was  expended.  Thirty-seven  families  were 
lelped  with  groceries,  coal  and  clothing.  Several  hundred  tramps  were  fed  at 
the  kitchen  of  a hotel  in  Mound  City  through  the  generosity  of  the  two  women 
owners  of  the  hotel  who  are  prominent  in  charity  work  in  the  city. 

'The  county  physician  receives  $400  per  year  for  his  services  at  the  jail, 
ilmshouse  and  to  the  poor  outside  the  almshouse. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  August  18,  1915.  Superintendent,  John  Whitwell. 

The  Putnam  County  almshouse  is  a nine-room,  story-and-a-half  frame  house, 
:'our  miles  from  Hennepin. 

The  house  is  old  and  dilapidated.  The  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves  and 
lighted  by  oil  lamps.  Pans  and  buckets  are  the  only  toilet  facilities. 

There  are  four  crippled  men,  one  entirely  helpless,  and  one  young  girl  in 
:he  house  besides  the  superintendent’s  family.  There  is  no  fire  protection. 

One  kitchen  is  used  for  the  cooking  for  the  family  and  the  inmates.  It  is 
rlso  the  superintendent’s  dining-room.  The  inmates’  dining-room  is  next  to  it. 
There  is  one  bed  in  the  inmates’  dining-room.  In  an  adjoining  bedroom  are  the 
beds  of  two  of  the  men.  The  beds  are  single,  white,  iron  ones  with  good  mat- 
tresses. By  order  of  the  county  board  all  sheets  are  dark  gingham. 

The  rooms  on  the  second  fioor  have  very  low  ceilings.  They  are  heated  by 
registers  in  the  floor  through  which  comes  the  heat  from  the  stoves  in  the  rooms 
Delow. 

The  rooms  were  attractively  papered  and  were  clean  and  in  order.  The  food 
supply  was  of  good  quality.  There  is  no  possibility  that  under  the  present 
management  there  will  be  contamination  of  food  by  flies.  All  food  was  care- 
fully covered  and  protected  from  dust,  odors  and  flies. 

The  outbuildings  were  as  ancient  and  dilapidated  as  the  house.  The  walks 
yere  wooden  boards. 

There  are  28  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  superintendent  pays  $100  per 
s^ear  rent  for  the  land  and  receives  $2.75  per  week  for  the  board  of  each  inmate. 
For  the  first  helpless  inmate  $1.00  per  day  additional  is  allowed  and  50  cents  per 
lay  for  every  other  helpless  inmate. 

An  undertaker  has  contracted  to  bury  the  inmates  for  $18.50  per  burial.  The 
county  pays  for  clothing  and  medical  attention. 

The  managers  have  been  here  16  years. 

The  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1915,  was  $835.49. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  the  institution  is  higher  than  it  is  in  many  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best  equipped  almshouses  in  the  State.  Putnam  County  takes  care 
Df  its  poor  in  a dilapidated  old  house  in  which  are  none  of  the  conveniences 
essential  for  the  care  of  this  class  of  dependents  and  does  so  under  a system 
yhich  an  enlightened  humanity  is  discarding  as  impractical,  extravagant  and 
vicious.  A new  building  should  be  provided  and  it  should  be  operated  under  the 
system  of  a county  purchasing  committee  and  a salaried  superintendent. 

The  present  plant  is  kept  in  remarkably  good  condition  for  so  old  and 
inconvenient  a place  and  the  inmates  are  most  kindly  treated. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  August  18,  1915.  Sheriff,  Henry  Sickinger. 

The  Putnam  County  jail  is  situated  at  Hennepin,  the  county  seat  of  Putnam 
Ziounty  and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  Illinois  River.  In  the  early  days  of 
[llinois  history  the  jail  v/as  one  of  the  first  buildings  erected  in  a new  settle- 
ment. The  early  settlers  of  Hennepin  built  a strong  room  for  the  settlement’s 
offenders  and  the  old  relic  still  stands.  But,  unfortunately,  instead  of  being  pre- 
served merely  as  a souvenir  of  the  early  life  of  the  community  it  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose  that  it  was  built  when  Illinois  was  an  unsettled  wilderness. 

The  jail  stands  in  the  courthouse  yard.  The  deputy  sheriff  lives  in  the  resl- 
ience  adjoining. 

The  jail-room  is  18  feet  square.  The  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  are  of  heavy 
ooards  studded  with  iron  spikes.  There  are  two  small  slits  through  which  a 
few  rays  of  sunlight  and  very  little  air  enter.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
latticed  cage  9 by  9 feet  square  and  7 feet  high.  This  cage  contains  two  cots 
(vith  mattresses  and  blankets  and  two  iron  wall  cots.  The  prisoners  enter  the 
cage  through  a window  at  one  side. 

The  toilet  facilities  are  one  tin  pan,  a tin  bucket  and  at  one  side  of  the 
room  a wooden  box  above  a deep  vault.  'The  jail  had  recently  been  whitewashed 
ind  was  clean. 

There  were  three  prisoners.  One  man  is  held  on  a charge  of  a most  infamous 
crime.  One  is  held  on  a peace  bond  and  the  third  is  serving  a sentence  on  a 


charge  of  disorderly  conduct.  The  law  requiring  the  separation  of  difterei; 
classes  of  offenders  can  not  be  observed.  Old  offenders  and  young  men  mu: 
be  held  in  the  same  room.  i 

On  the  second  floor  is  a room  for  women  but  it  is  never  used. 

The  sheriff  receives  65  cents  per  day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner  arj 
locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 

This  jail  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  community.  The  lack  of  any  sanf 
tary  facilities  makes  it  a breeding  place  for  disease.  The  lack  of  any  metho(j 
of  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  makes  it  a good  training-scho' 
for  criminals.  The  sev/age  vault  beneath  the  building  is  a constant  menace 
the  health  of  not  only  the  persons  confined  in  the  jail  but  of  those  whose  wel 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  jail. 

PUTNAM  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial: 

April  30,  rape — 1. 

Serving  sentence: 

July  29,  disorderly  conduct — 1 — $200  ; July  28,  peace  bond — 1. 


PUTNAM  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIEF. 

The  four  supervisors  of  Putnam  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  f* 
their  respective  townships.  The  greatest  number  of  appeals  for  aid  come  fro 
Granville  Township.  The  majority  of  arrests  are  also  made  in  Granville. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  The  blind  are  not  pensioned.  Names  • 
poor  persons  assisted  are  published.  There  are  always  several  families  who  a| 
regularly  helped  by  the  county. 

The  county  clerk  makes  an  annual  statement  of  all  expenditures.  The  stat 
ment  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1915,  shows  an  expenditure  of  $4,162.60  f 
outdoor  relief  and  $835.49  for  the  almshouse. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $110  per  year.  He  bids  for  t 
place.  His  salary  is  paid  from  the  poor-relief  appropriation. 

The  appropriation  of  $3,000.00  for  the  current  year  includes  the  cost  of  tj 
almshouse  and  the  aid  to  all  applicants. 


RANDOZ.FH  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSD. 

Inspected  May  1,  1915.  Superintendent,  H.  C.  Stipe. 

The  Randolph  County  almshouse  is  two  miles  from  Chester,  the  coun 
seat.  The  buildings  are  on  a rise  of  ground  commanding  a magnificent  view  i 
the  surrounding  country. 

There  is  a lawn  of  rich  blue  grass.  Soft  maple  trees  have  been  planted  h 
the  last  few  years  and  are  already  giving  good  shade. 

The  inmates’  home  is  a large,  one-story,  frame  cottage  facing  toward  tj' 
east.  The  bedrooms  are  built  on  both  sides  of  the  two  wide  halls  that  cross  to 
•building  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  doors  and  windows  of  oppos:*! 
rooms  are  opposite  each  other,  allowing  free  passage  of  air.  There  are  doci 
at  the  ends  of  the  halls.  The  breezes  from  all  directions  sweep  through  ti 
house.  The  roof  is  tin. 

The  men’s  wing  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  Each  room  contai  i 
one  or  two  beds,  a stand  and  a chair.  The  rooms  are  very  bare  except  for  ^ 
occasional  picture  or  calendar.  All  are  very  clean  and  have  an  abundance  B 
sunlight  and  fresh  air.  The  bedding  is  old  and  worn  but  it  is  clean. 

There  are  six  bedrooms  and  a bathroom  in  the  men’s  wing.  The  bathroci 
was  very  clean.  It  had  a freshly  painted  tin  tub  set  in  a wooden  case.  Wal" 
must  be  heated  and  carried  to  the  tub  as  there  is  no  water  plant.  All  inma# 
are  compelled  to  bathe  frequently.  The  county  makes  liberal  provision  for  clei 
clothes  and  towels. 

There  was  only  one  room  in  the  men’s  wing  that  held  an  unpleasant  od(H 
This  room  belongs  to  a negro  over  a hundred  years  old  who  has  a serious  bladcP 
trouble.  The  room  was  very  clean  and  is  evidently  frequently  disinfected.  TP 
only  toilet  facilities  for  the  rooms  are  pans  and  buckets. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  j 

The  women’s  wing  is  like  the  men’s.  All  rooms  were  in  perfect  order. 

The  halls  were  freshly  scrubbed  and  the  hard-finished  walls  were  cles-t' 
There  is  a continual  war  on  bedbugs  but  there  are  no  indications  of  the  preset  2 
of  other  vermin.  i 

A concrete  area  with  a roof  separates  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  from  U 
main  part  of  the  building.  The  dining-room  Is  a large  room  with  two  lo^ 
tables  covered  with  white  oilcloth.  The  dishes  were  of  heavy  white  crockery  ai 
were  in  good  condition.  1 

There  was  a potted  plant  in  the  window  and  vines  grew  over  one  sunf, 
south  window. 

The  kitchen  was  a large,  clean,  sunny  room.  The  cooking  utensils  were  f 
good  quality.  I 

An  old,  long,  three-room  cabin  100  feet  from  the  main  building  contains  1F3 
washhouse,  storeroom  and  one  inmate’s  room.  This  inmate  is  an  old  man  wji 
a very  bad  cancer  of  the  breast.  He  is  able  to  take  care  of  it  but  on  account  if 
the  nature  of  the  discharges  and  the  odors,  the  superintendent  has  placed  h|i 
in  this  building.  His  room  was  plean  and  comfortable.  i 
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The  largest  building  on  the  place  is  a two-story,  red  brick  house.  It  is  a 
substantial-looking  structure  with  a good  porch.  It  was  formerly  used  for 
insane  inmates  and  is  now  used  for  a hospital  and  general  utility  building. 

A large  front  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  hospital.  This  room  has  been 
freshly  painted.  Clean,  fresh,  white  curtains  hang  at  the  windows.  The  chairs 
and  tables  are  new,  of  plain  pine  scrubbed  very  clean.  There  are  two  hospital 
cots  with  fresh  new  mattresses  and  bedclothes.  The  room  was  bright  with 
sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

A long  hall  runs  from  this  room  to  the  rear  of  the  building  with  small  bed- 
rooms on  both  sides.  The  rooms  are  unfurnished.  The  rear  ones  have  barred 
iron  doors  and  windows. 

One  of  small  rooms  is  fitted  up  for  a barber  shop.  Every  inmate  may  be 
shaved  here  as  often  as  he  wishes.  The  superintendent’s  son  is  the  barber. 

The  second  story  of  the  house  is  like  the  first.  The  rooms  are  all  empty 
and  all  are  very  clean. 

The  superintendent  lives  in  a small,  two-story  frame  cottage. 

All  buildings  are  in  good  repair.  The  barns  and  outhouses  have  recently 
been  painted  and  whitewashed.  The  fences  are  substantial.  There  is  not  a stray 
stick  or  leaf  visible.  Toilets  are  in  good  condition  and  show  careful  disinfection. 

The  entire  place  is  clean  and  bright.  While  many  improvements  such  as 
water,  new  furniture,  better  bedding  are  needed  it  is  very  evident  that  the  super- 
intendent and  his  wife  have  made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  facilities  provided. 

And  the  best  thing  about  the  place  is  the  spirit  of  happiness.  Happiness  in 
an  almshouse  is  at  best  only  relative,  but  here,  there  is  certainly  an  air  of  good 
cheer,  well  being  and  contentment.  The  relations  between  superintendent  and 
inmates  are  those  of  the  warmest  affection.  The  inmates  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  tell  of  the  kindness  shown  them.  One  man  said  that  he  had  never  received 
such  kindness  from  anyone  as  he  had  received  from  the  superintendent  and  his 
wife  and  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  consideration  shown  to  all  the  inmates. 
Others  made  similar  statements  with  a sincerity  and  an  enthusiasm  that  left  no 
room  for  doubts.  'While  making  the  rounds  when  the  superintendent  and  his 
wife  approached  any  inmate,  they  were  greeted  by  a smile  and  an  affectionate 
look  too  spontaneous  and  unconscious  to  be  the  result  of  anything  except  a very 
genuine  love.  Randolph  County  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a superintend- 
ent at  the  almshouse  who  carries  into  his  work  so  kindly  and  so  practical  a 
spirit. 

There  are  150  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  Most  of  the  land  is  hilly  and  can 
not  be  cultivated.  Its  estimated  value  is  $40  an  acre.  There  are  2 acres  in 
garden,  10  in  corn,  35  in  wheat,  5 in  apples  and  the  remainder  in  pasture,  lots, 
and  timber.  There  are  6 milch  cows  and  30  hogs. 

The  superintendent  receives  $400  per  year  salary  and  an  allowance  for  two 
women  and  one  man.  He  has  been  here  four  years. 

The  appropriation  for  the  year,  1914-1915,  was  $2,000.  The  land  does  not 
produce  enough  to  allow  any  sale  of  goods. 


BANDOi:.PH  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  May  2,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  H.  McGuire. 

Randolph  County  confines  its  prisoners  in  a basement  dungeon  under  the 
sheriff’s  residence.  The  walls  are  of  solid  rock.  There  is  a small,  brick  paved 
area  around  the  wall^  that  was  very  wet.  Water  can  not  drain  from  it  and  as 
the  hydrant  leaks  into  it  the  place  is  always  wet  and  insanitary. 

The  jail  contains  an  entrance,  two  cells  12  by  15  feet  and  four  cells  7 by  8 
feet.  The  only  light  from  the  outside  comes  through  narrow  slits  in  the  walls. 
There  are  two  slits  in  each  of  the  larger  rooms  and  one  in  each  of  the  smaller 
ones.  The  heavy  doors  are  solid  with  a small  square  opening  in  each.  The 
rooms  were  so  dark  when  the  lights  were  turned  off  that  it  was  impossible  to 
see  whether  or  not  there  were  prisoners  in  the  room. 

Electric  lights  have  recently  been  put  in.  The  drainage  is  from  heavy  tiles 
which  open  into  the  room.  There  is  no  running  water,  but  every  day  the  sheriff 
flushes  the  pipes  with  a hose.  Battered  tin  pans  are  the  bathing  facilities 
although  the  sheriff  said  that,  when  asked  for,  tubs  of  metal  are  brought  in. 
Clothes  and  prisoners  are  washed  in  the  same  tubs. 

Each  cell  had  four,  iron  wall  cots  with  mattresses  and  comforts.  There 
were  no  evidences  of  vermin.  The  walls  had  recently  been  whitewashed  and  the 
entire  place  was  very  clean. 

The  prisoner’s  towels  were  black  with  grime.  They  were  unfit  for  use  on 
human  bodies.  The  sheriff  does  not  have  them  washed  and  as  no  light  and  air 
can  penetrate  these  quarters  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  keep  them  clean  do  not 
have  much  effect  on  them.  The  men  have  to  wash  and  dry  their  own  things  in 
these  rooms.  The  county  which  confines  prisoners  in  dark  dungeons,  ought  to 
allow  air  and  sunlight  to  fumigate  clothes  and  towels,  and  provide  that  these 
shall  be  washed  in  the  open  air  and  exposed  to  sun  and  breeze. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  60  cents  for  each  prisoner. 

The  entire  place  is  unfit  for  human  beings  or  for  any  living  thing.  There  is 
neither  air  nor  sunlight.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  entirely  inadequate. 
The  lack  of  drainage  around  the  walls  makes  the  place  a menace  to  health. 
There  are  no  arrangements  for  the  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners. 
The  men  are  held  in  darkness  and  are  deprived  of  air  and  sunshine.  Even  their 
clothes  must  be  kept  dark  and  no  towels  fit  for  use  are  given  to  them. 

An  entirely  new  jail  is  the  only  remedy  for  these  conditions. 
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JAIL  POPULATION  MAT  2,  1915. 

Awaiting'  trial — men: 

March  5,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  March  6,  burglary  and  larceny — 1. 


IIANDOZ.FH  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

The  three  commissioners  and  the  county  clerk  of  Randolph  County  act  as 
overseers  of  the  poor.  An  overseer  is  appointed  to  look  after  the  needy  persons 
on  Kaskaskia  Island  and  he  serves  without  pay.  The  commissioners  as  over- 
seers receive  a per  diem  of  $5  and  mileage. 

The  records  required  by  law  are  not  kept.  Orders  for  relief  are  frequently 
verbal,  but  itemized  bills  containing  the  goods  furnished,  the  persons  to  whom 
furnished  and  the  name  of  the  one  ordering  must  be  presented.  Semiannual 
statements  of  expenditures  are  made  and  are  published  in  the  county  papers. 

The  county  officials  are  taking  up  the  question  of  mothers’  pensions.  One 
pension  has  been  allowed  and  two  more  are  pending.  Officials  stated  that  they 
are  very  anxious  to  learn  the  results  of  these  pensions  in  other  counties  before 
granting  more.  One  mother  with  one  child  receives  $2.50  per  month.  The 
officials  said  that  if  they  allow  the  pensions  they  wish  to  allow  a sufficient 
amount  for  the  proper  care  of  the  children  and  that  $2.50  was  not  enough. 

The  appropriations  made  September  1,  1914,  are: 

Almshouse,  $2,000;  jail,  $1,100;  county  physician,  $275;  outdoor  relief,  $3,000. 


RICHI.AND  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  June  1,  1915.  Superintendent,  Ben  Scherer. 

The  Richland  County  almshouse  is  five  miles  from  Olney.  It  is  a 20-room, 
white,  frame  house.  The  farm  contains  167  acres  of  land. 

The  house  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

A narrow,  dark  hall  extends  through  the  center  of  the  house.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  superintendent’s  quarters  and  the  inmates’  dining-room,  the  women’s 
sitting-room  and  one  bedroom  for  the  men. 

The  dining-room  was  a dark,  very  clean  room  near  the  rear  of  the  house. 
The  inmates  were  at  supper  at  the  time  of  inspection  and  the  food  was  abun- 
dant in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality.  Men  and  women  eat  together.  The 
women’s  sitting-room  and  the  bedroom  of  a crippled  man  adjoin  the  dining- 
room. 

One  side  of  the  second  floor  is  used  for  the  women’s  sleeping-rooms  and 
the  other  for  the  men’s.  The  two  sections  are  not  connected  and  are  reached  by 
different  stairways.  The  only  furniture  is  the  beds.  The  toilet  facilities  are 
covered  buckets.  The  bedding  was  of  good  quality  and  was  very  clean.  The 
rooms  were  clean  and  the  ventilation  of  the  second  floor  was  good.  As  the 
windows  and  doors  are  kept  open,  there  were  no  unpleasant  orders. 

The  stair  railing  was  broken.  The  walls  of  the  second  story  have  been 
plastered  but  they  have  not  been  painted.  All  the  woodwork  is  in  need  of  paint. 

The  cooking  is  done  in  a summer  kitchen  a few  feet  from  the  main  building. 

In  a small,  two-room  outhouse,  live  an  old  crippled  blind  man  and  a helpless 
crippled  woman.  They  are  kept  in  this  house  because  their  infirmities  cause 
very  bad  odors.  They  are  waited  on  by  another  old  man.  The  inspector  remon- 
strated strongly  against  this  condition,  but  was  unable  to  convince  the  managers 
that  a change  should  be  made  or  that  it  was  indecent  and  inhuman  to  keep  these 
old  persons  in  practically  one  room. 

The  physicians  of  Olney  refused  to  bid  for  the  position,  of  county  physician 
and  so  the  work  of  attending  the  sick  at  the  almshouse  was  given  to  a rural 
mail  carrier  who  has  practiced  medicine  and  can  stop  at  the  almshouse  on  his 
mail  route.  Seventy-five  dollars  a year  is  paid  him  for  his  visits. 

The  care  of  inmates  is  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  present  superintendent 
receives  $1.50  per  week  for  the  care  of  each  inmate  and  the  use  of  a farm  of  167 
acres  of  poor  land.  The  county  furnishes  the  inmates’  clothes  and  allows  the 
superintendent  $5  for  each  burial.  Repairs  on  the  buildings  and  improvements 
on  the  land  are  not  made  by  the  county. 

The  county  board  should  insist  that  proper  and  decent  care  be  given  to  the 
two,  old  crippled  persons  in  the  outhouse  and  that  the  superintendent  shall  make 
other  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  old  and  infirm  than  putting  a man  and  a 
woman  not  related  to  each  other  in,  practically,  one  room  under  the  care  of 
another  old  man. 

The  salary  system  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  one  of  letting  the 
care  of  the  inmates  to  the  lowest  bidder.  A physician  should  be  employed. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  June  2,  1915.  Sheriff,  C,  H.  West. 

The  Richland  County  jail  is  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 

The  prison-room  on  the  first  floor  has  three  windows  on  each  of  two  sides. 
The  windows  are  opposite  each  other.  The  cage  has  three  small  cells  and  a 
corridor.  The  cells  have  barred  doors  and  perforated  backs.  Each  cell  has  four 
wall  cots  and  an  open  toilet.  The  bedding  is  mattresses  and  blankets. 
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There  are  a toilet  and  a stand  in  the  cage  corridor  and  a hath  cell.  The 
running  water  is  cold  and  hot  water  must  be  heated  for  baths.  The  ironwork 
is  light  gray. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  cell  for  the  insane  on  the  second  floor  is  pitch-dark  and  has  one  small 
latticed  window  and  a latticed  door.  Fortunately,  it  is  never  used. 

The  main  section  on  the  second  floor  is  similar  to  the  one  on  the  first,  except 
that  the  backs  of  the  cells  are  barred  instead  of  perforated  and  the  ventilation 
is  better.  There  is  no  bathroom  on  the  second  floor. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

Towels  and  underclothing  are  provided  by  the  county. 

There  were  no  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  jail  was  in  good 
order  and  was  free  from  unpleasant  smells. 


BICHIiAND  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

The  10  supervisors  of  Richland  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  without 
extra  pay. 

Orders  for  relief  are  usually  verbal  and  merchants  are  not  required  to 
present  itemized  bills  for  goods  sold  to  county  charges.  Rent  is  allowed  to*  poor 
families  and  several  persons  are  boarded  out  for  $3  a week. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed.  Two  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of 
$150  per  year  each. 

The  appropriations  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $3,800;  almshouse,  $1,000;  charitable 
institutions,  $300. 

A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  kept.  Claims  are  not  classified  in 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board. 

. W.  C.  Shake  is  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court,  Three  delinquent 
children  are  "at  present  under  his  care. 

The  Charity  Board  of  Olney  cooperates  with  the  county  officials  in  relief 
work  and  in  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  During  the  last  year  this  board 
expended  between  $400  and  $500  from  its  treasury  and  gave  away  a large  number 
of  garments.  An  office  for  the  board  is  being  fitted  up  in  the  new  courthouse. 

Mrs.  Charles  Beird  is  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  public  health 
nurse. 


ROCK  ISZ.AND  COUNTY  ADMSHOUSR. 

Inspected  October  29,  1915.  Superintendent,  F.  B.  Wylie. 

A policy  of  reconstruction,  carefully  planned  and  systematically  carried  out, 
has  made  the  Rock  Island  County  infirmary  a credit  to  the  county  and  the  State 
both  in  equipment  and  in  method  of  administration. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  shows  that  a badly  “run  down” 
plant  is  being  put  in  good  order  at  comparatively  small  expense.  The  amount  of 
inmate  labor  that  the  superintendent  secures  shows  a good  understanding  of  his 
population.  The  appearance  of  comfort,  cheerfulness  and  well  being  of  the 
inmates  shows  that  a kindly  as  well  as  a practical  spirit  directs  the  institution. 
The  institution  is  most  economically  operated. 

The  almshouse  is  located  at  Coal  Valley  about  fifteen  miles  from  Rock 
Island.  The  grounds  are  large  and  well  shaded.  The  superintendent  occupies  a 
two-story  cottage  a short  distance  from  the  inmates’  building. 

The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick  house  facing  the  east.  There  is  a 
wide  veranda.  The  men’s  sitting-room  opens  directly  from  the  veranda.  It  is  a 
large,  bright,  comfortable  room.  From  it  a corridor  extends  north  with  bedrooms 
on  each  side.  East  of  the  men’s  sitting-room  and  corresponding  to  it  in  size 
and  shape  is  the  women’s  sitting-room.  From  it  extends  a corridor  with  bed- 
rooms similar  to  the  men’s.  The  men’s  and  women’s  quarters  are  separated  by 
locked  doors. 

The  two  floors  are  alike  except  that  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  above  the 
sitting-rooms  are  used  for  bedrooms. 

The  attic  over  the  entire  house  is  used  for  the  men.  The  floor  is  one  large 
dormitory  with  a sitting-room  and  a poolroom.  A billiard  table  has  been 
provided. 

All  bedrooms  are  comfortably  furnished.  The  beds  have  white  linen  and 
white  spreads.  The  floors  are  hard  wood,  scrubbed  until  they  are  white.  The 
walls  are  hard-finished.  Rugs  are  used  on  the  bedrooms  and  sitting-room  floors. 
There  are  comfortable  chairs,  couches,  curtains  and  flowers. 

The  entire  building  was  very  clean.  There  were  no  odors.  Disinfectants 
are  evidently  not  used  but  soap  and  water  certainly  are. 

In  the  basement  are  the  dining-room,  kitchen  and  storerooms.  The  kitchen 
is  a small,  compact  room,  large  enough  for  all  purposes  but  not  large  enough  to 
entail  unnecessary  labor. 

The  dinner  was  being  prepared.  It  was  a generous  one.  There  were  celery 
soup,  cabbage,  potatoes,  roast  pork,  apple  sauce,  coffee  with  cream,  milk,  bread 
and  butter.  The  method  of  preparation  and  serving  would  have  made  a far 
less  substantial  meal  appetizing. 

The  bakery,  laundry,  office  and  boilers  are  in  separate  buildings. 

All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  fire 
escapes  are  slides  set  in  concrete. 

A two-story  frame  building  is  occupied  by  several  men  inmates.  The  build- 
ing has  a good  frame,  but  the  interior  is  sealed  and  can  not  be  kept  in  good  * 
condition.  It  was  as  clean  as  such  a building  could  be.  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
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general  room  with  three  corridors  of  barred  cells.  This  was  formerly  the  depart- 
ment for  the  insane.  The  second  floor  is  not  used. 

There  is  a handsome  new  dairy  barn  equipped  with  every  modern  device  for 
good  sanitation  and  convenience.  The  manure  from  this  barn  is  carried  and 
drained  into  a covered  building  and  used  on  the  land. 

A new  septic  tank  has  been  built  in  the  last  year. 

There  are  172  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  Truck-gardening  has  been  made  a 
profitable  department.  Not  only  has  there  been  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables 
for  the  almshouse  table,  but  ample  supplies  are  taken  to  the  county  jail  and 
are  sold  in  Rock  Island  and  Moline.  This  is  one  of  the  few  almshouses  which 
has  maintained  a truck  garden  and  probably  the  only  one  to  furnish  fresh 
vegetables  to  the  county  jail. 

Inmate  labor  is  an  important  factor  in  the  management  of  this  almshouse. 
The  truck  gardens  are  cared  for  by  inmates.  Fifteen  men  can  work  in  the  fields, 
gardens  and  grounds.  Nearly  all  the  inmates  do  something.  The  work  of  the 
place  is  so  planned  that  inmates  can  do  satisfactory  labor  without  hardship. 
No  sick  or  infirm  persons  are  permitted  to  work.  But  each  inmate  who  is  able- 
bodied  is  given  tasks  suited  to  his  strength  and  intelligence.  The  result  is  seen 
not  only  in  the  economical  operation  of  the  place  but  in  the  contentment  of  the 
inmates.  An  inmate  who  works  in  an  almshouse,  is  a happier  and  better  man 
or  woman  than  the  idle  county  dependent. 

There  were  15  women  and  70  men  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  Inspection. 
Only  two  of  the  women  are  able  to  work  regularly. 

The  county  hires  a cook  and  a general  hand.  The  superintendent  receives 
a salary  of  $1,800  per  year. 

The  gross  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  last  year  was  $8,000.  The  return 
from  the  sale  of  produce  was  $2,600,  a net  cost  of  $5,400,  with  an  average  popula- 
tion of  100.  In  this  estimate,  are  included  salaries  of  superintendent,  physician 
and  employees,  repairs,  maintenance.  New  buildings  are  not  included. 

A need  of  this  institution  is  a hospital  department.  With  so  large  a popula-- 
tion,  a hospital  department  is  a necessity.  The  cost  to  the  counties  of  maintain- 
ing hospital  departments  at  the  county  farms  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  caring 
for  the  sick  in  the  city  hospitals  and  better  care  can  be  given  the  inmates  of 
the  home  who  are  ill.  A hospital  department  for  a county  farm  is  a necessity 
and  is  a saving  of  money. 

The  old,  frame  building  can  be  remodeled  to  make  a good  hospital.  The 
salaries  of  the  nurses  would  be  the  only  increased  expense  and  this  expense 
would  be  more  than  covered  by  the  lessened  expense  of  maintaining  the  sick  in 
the  city  hospitals. 

An  inventory,  made  in  April,  1915,  places  the  value  of  the  land  at  $31,500  ; 
personal  property  including  furnishings  and  live  stock,  $24,617;  buildings, 
$62,385. 


BOCK  1SI.AND  COUNTY  JAII.. 

The  people  of  Rock  Island  voted  a bond  issue  of  $75,000  for  a new  county 
jail.  The  foundations  of  the  building  have  been  laid.  Injunction  proceedings 
have  stopped  building  operations.  A decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  new  building  will  be  completed  on  the  present  site  or  built 
in  another  part  of  the  city. 

Rock  Island  County,  besides  showing  a progressive  and  humanitarian  spirit 
in  voting  to  build  a new  jail,  has  gone  a step  farther.  The  system  of  feeding 
prisoners  is  to  be  a humane  one.  Rock  Island  has  discarded  the  old  fee  system, 
the  payment  to  the  sheriff  of  a per  diem  fee  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner.  The 
county  purchases  the  prisoners’  food. 

Until  Rock  Island  adopted  this  method  of  feeding  prisoners  Cook  and 
St.  Clair  were  the  only  counties  emancipated  from  the  old  fee  system. 


BOCK  ISImAND  OUTDOOB  BEI.IEF. 

Rock  Island  County  employs  two  overseers  of  the  poor.  Charles  Oswald  is 
the  overseer  for  Rock  Island  Township  and  William  Golden  for  Moline. 

Both  overseers  keep  records  in  conformity  to  all  provisions  of  the  law 
requiring  names,  place  of  birth,  amount  and  character  of  aid  given  and  causes 
of  dependency.  These  records  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk. 

Annual  statements  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  are  not  made. 
Amounts  of  claims  are  not  totaled  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county 
board.  A classified  register  is  kept  and  expenditures  from  various  funds  can  be 
learned  without  difficulty. 

Seven  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  per  year.  This  is  the  first 
year  the  county  has  allowed  pensions  for  the  blind. 

Forty-nine  mothers  receive  pensions  for  111  children.  The  average  amount 
of  relief  is  $5  for  each  child. 

W.  A.  Golden  of  Moline  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Schroeder  of  Rock  Island  and  Mrs.  Rose  Salisbury  of  Moline 
are  the  officers  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  They  are  also  the  policewomen  of  their 
respective  cities. 

The  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  has  received  especial  attention  from  county 
judge,  N.  A.  Larson,  Judge  Larson  investigates  many  of  the  cases  personally 
and  maintains  a supervision  of  the  charges  from  the  time  the  cases  are  first 
reported  to  him  and  a child  once  under  the  care  of  the  court  remains  indefinitely 
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under  the  friendly  care  of  the  county  judge.  The  success  of  Judge  Larson's 
court  has  been  proven  by  the  good  records  of  his  wards. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Charitable  institutions,  $2,000; 
almshouse,  $18,000;  outdoor  relief,  $17,500;  relief  of  indigent  soliders,  $3,500; 
mothers’  pensions,  $7,000;  blind,  $1,500. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Stewart  is  president  of  the  Rock  Island  Associated  Charities;  Miss 
Clara  Hampton  is  secretary;  F.  W.  Rinck  is  superintendent. 

The  association  maintains  a home  and  the  report  of  the  matron  is  Included 
in  the  following  report  of  the  superintendent.  The  report  covers  the  activities 
of  the  association  for  the  year  ending  October,  1915. 


THE  REPORT. 


During  the  year  631  cases,  families  and  individuals,  have  been  dealt  with  by 
the  association,  comprising  a total  of  1,840  persons.  Families  assisted  reached 
a total  average  of  44  for  the  winter  months  for  six  months,  from  October  1,  to 
April  1,  and  a monthly  average  for  the  year  of  27.  A total  of  262  calls  has  been 
made  by  applicants  at  the  ofRce. 

The  Associated  Charities  has  been  called  upon  73  times  to  make  investiga- 
tions for  other  societies,  churches  and  private  citizens,  and  has  been  asked  21 
times  to  look  up  families  or  individuals  for  out  of  town  inquiries. 

The  following  material  relief  given  during  the  year  just  closed; 


Groceries,  orders 261 

Fuel  orders  92 

Shoes,  pairs,  new  and  old 378 

Clothing  garments,  new  and  old...  961 
Household  goods  furnished  to....  27 

Furniture  supplied  to 14 


Meals  and  lodging  to 98 

Transportation  to  5 

Families  moved  6 

Medicine  to  9 

Employment  secured  for 42 


One  hundred  and  sixty  families  were  supplied  Christmas  dinners  with  the 
cooperation  of  churches,  fraternal  organizations,  private  citizens  and  William 
Fergel  of  Zuma  Township  who  gathered  provisions  among  the  farmers. 

The  Rotary  Club’s  children’s  clothing  and  shoe  fund  was  one  of  the  best 
acts  of  kindness.  Out  of  the  donation  207  little  tots  were  made  happy. 


MATRON’S  REPORT. 


The  matron’s  annual  report  of  work 


Women  cared  for 10 

Young  girls  cared  for.... 13 

Children  cared  for 9 

Women  assisted 117 

Men  assisted 90 

Women  assisted  for  services  ren- 
dered   17 

Men  assisted  for  services  rendered  12 
Families  assisted  with  provisions.  25 
Elmployment  secured  for 38 


done  in  the  home  follows: 


Help  secured  for 38 

Reported  to  poor  master 10 

Boarded  and  lodged 9 

Orders  for  meals  given 19 

Orders  for  groceries  given 36 

Emergency  cases 1 

Inmates  needing  medical  aid 1 

Medical  calls  on  inmates 1 

Visiting  nurse’s  calls  for  clothing, 
food,  etc 3 


i ROCK  ISLAND  VISITING  NURSES’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Helpers’  Circle  of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  the  Visiting  Nurses’ 
Association  have  charge  of  the  public  health  work  of  Rock  Island.  Two  nurses 
are  employed.  The  King’s  Daughters  provided  for  tuberculosis  patients  portable 
houses,  milk,  eggs  and  other  necessities. 

I An  Infant  Welfare  department  and  a milk  station  are  maintained  at  the 
West  End  Mission  under  the  direction  of  the  visiting  nurses  and  the  county 
physician.  Talks  to  mothers  on  the  care  of  their  children  are  given  by  the 
iphysician  and  the  nurses.  Ten  mothers  are  receiving  dally  supplies  of  prepared 
milk  for  their  babies.  The  nurses  are  at  the  mission  for  an  hour  every  morning 
ind  prepare  the  day’s  supplies  of  milk  for  the  mothers. 

The  association  expends  about  $2,500  per  year  for  the  work.  The  city  of 
Rock  Island  gives  $500. 

i The  officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Woodruff;  secre- 

I'  ary,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Silvis ; treasurer.  Miss  Mary  Carter. 

THE  BIG  BROTHERS. 

The  Elks  are  the  Big  Brothers  of  the  children  of  the  court.  In  addition  to 
)ther  work  done  in  behalf  of  humanity  the  Elks  act  as  probation  officers  for 
delinquent  boys.  The  dependent  children  are  given  help  and,  frequently,  the 
doys  who  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  would  pass  through  the  Juvenile 
>ourt,  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Elks. 


BETHANY  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Bethany  Protective  Association  maintains  a home  for  dependent 
hildren.  The  home  is  in  Rock  Island,  but  it  is  supported  by  persons  from  Rock 
•sland,  Moline  and  all  parts  of  the  county.  Thirty  children  are  in  the  home  at 
he  present  time.  A trained  kindergartner  is  employed.  Children  are  committed 
•y  the  County  Court  and  by  families  unable  to  care  for  their  little  ones. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  George  W.  Gamble;  secretary, 
rohn  H.  Hauberg;  treasurer,  C.  S.  Kerns. 

—17  I Q 
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WEST  END  SETTLEMENT. 

The  West  End  settlement  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Barker.  The  financial 
support  is  given  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Hauberg.  , . , ■ 4.1,  4. 

The  settlement  is  a new  two-story,  modern,  brick  building  in  the  west  part 
of  Rock  Island.  The  building  is  equipped  with  gymnasium,  household  science; 
department,  classrooms  and  assembly  rooms. 

MOLINE. 

The  greater  part  of  the  charity  work  of  Moline  is  in  char^  of  the 
philanthropic  department  of  the  Moline  Woman’s  Club  and  the  Kings  Daughters' 

'^^^^^s.^GSrge^H.^mntoon,  one  of  the  organizers  and  a former  president  of 
the  club,  is  chairman  of  the  department.  Mrs.  Rose  Salisbury  is  in  active 
charge  of  the  work  of  investigation  and  distribution.  4,  4.  4: 

Three  visiting  nurses  are  employed  by  the  visiting-nurse  department  of 
the  King’s  Daughters.  Infant  welfare  is  an  important  feature  of  the  nurses; 

^^’^^The  Woman’s  Club  maintains  a lunch  and  rest  room  where  meals  are  served 

^ Mrs!^Sal^^ui^  is  also  probation  officer  for  the  County  Court,  truant  officer 

The^etping-^hami^lub  is  a department  of  the 

SSb  ^is^'^bfg 'siSer'^o^lanilSi^n  ?n  and  girls  of  all  classes  are! 

united.  The  members  of  the  club  and  the  workirig-girls  from  all  walks  in  life 
are  brought  together  as  they  are  in  few  other  cities.  The  object  of  the  club  1- 
helpfulness  to  all  women  regardless  of  station  in  life.  4.  tr 

The  officers  of  the  Helping-hand  Club  are:  honorary  preside^,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
■H'nntnr.n-  rtrpqident  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ogden;  secretary.  Miss  Louise  E.  Kail.  ■ 

The  following  outline  of  the  work  of  the  Helping-hand  Club  is  taken  from| 

^he  ^°ping-^^and^ Club,  lusty  child  of  the  philanthropic  department,  is  stflj 
growing  in  enthusiasm,  though  slightly  smaller  in  numbers  than  last  year,  the 
p??2^S:  pSd-up  membership  being  182,  all  active  in  gym,  extensmn  or  genera 
work  and  all  enthusiastic  in  boosting  for  the  new  womans  building  a vision 
of  the  future — the  fund  for  which  has  now  reached  $1, 51b. 9b. 

This  big  club  is  silently  cooperating  with  the  philanthropic  d^artrnent  in 
preventive  work,  and  in  it  are  physicians  who  aid  in  upbuilding  the  bodies  of 
the  girls,  nurses  whose  knowledge  of  the  ills  of  humanity  and  their  cure  ard 
always  at  the  services  of  members ; teachers  who  inold  the  lives  and  character^ 
of  our  children;  gray-haired  mothers  who  have  raised  families  to  maturity,  litth 
girls  iust  beginning  to  earn  their  own  living;  clerks  of  experience  and  stenogj 
fanhers  and  secretaries  of  great  concerns  who  in  their  work  touch  all  cornerJ 
of^the  earth — all  these  diverse  personalities  being  banded  together  in  a uniorj 

^ L^^adhig  ^n^  tMs^work  °and  an  inspiration  to  all  are,  Mrs.  .George  H.  Huntooni 
founder  and  honorary  president,  and  Dr.  Mabel  Otis,  physical  director, 
director  who  reaches  spiritual  heights  also.  Every  member  of  the  big  club 
both  these  leaders  and  without  question  would  endorse  any  plan  they  mign 

sug^sL  ^ork  during  the  past  year  has  flourished;  cooking,  millinerj: 

and  crochet  classes  being  successfully  conducted. 


SALINE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  16,  1915.  Superintendent,  W.  J.  Hutchison. 

Although  discharged  as  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county,  following  his  convic 
tioH  six  months  ago  on  a charge  of  assaulting  a young  woman  in  his  office,  th 
superintendent  of  the  Saline  County  almshouse  is  considered  quite  competent  tt 
take  care  of  the  poor  in  the  almshouse.  Too  brutal  to  be  allowed  to  serve  hi. 
SuW  as  deputy  sheriff,  he  is  permitted  to  have  the  care  of  thirteen  feeble-minded 
paralvtic  blind  and  aged  men  and  women  and  two  maimed  childr^.  : 

paragtic^  mma^^  clothing  and  burying  these  unfortunates.  Saline  County  pays  thi,, 

superintendent  47  cents  per  day  and  rents  him  135  acres  of  poor  land  for  pe| 

vear.  The  contract  between  the  county  and  the  superintendent  was  made  on  theS', 
terms  because  they  were  the  lowest  submitted  by  bids  to  the  county  board.  ; 

Directly  in  front  of  the  house  is  the  hog  lot  full  of  animals. 

The  building  is  a square,  two-story,  red-brick  residence  with  a wide  pore] 
across  the  front  and  one  across  the  back.  A hall  divides  each  floor.  On  one  sid 
of  this  hall  in  the  basement,  first  and  second  floors,  are  the  superintendent 

large  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  given  to  the  men.^  The  rooms  ari 
filthy  vile-smelling,  furnished  with  broken  furniture.  The  bedclothes  aie  so  full 
of  holel  that  they  can  hold  no  warmth.  The  toilet  facilities  are  uncovered  am 
unemptied  old  buiets  and  vessels.  Bedbugs,  cockroaches  and  other  ve^in  swarri 
on  furniture  and  walls.  On  the  broken  tables  are  torn  newspapers  brown  wifi 
dust  of  long  use.  The  men  are  old,  crippled,  blind  and  diseased.  Some  of  toerj 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  One  man  is  in  the  last  stages  of  tuber 
culosis. 

Their  clothes  are  soiled,  disgusting  rags. 

On  the  floor  above  the  men’s  quarters  are  the  women  s rooms. 
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They  are  as  filthy  and  malodorous  as  the  men’s.  The  women  wear  loath- 
some, tattered  wrappers  streaked  with  grease  and  dirt. 

One  feeble-minded  woman  is  pregnant,  her  delivery  expected  next  month. 
With  her  is  her  5-year-old,  illegitimate  son.  One  of  his  eyes  is  gone,  destroyed 
by  turpentine  thrown  into  it  by  a relative. 

There  is  a 14-year-old-girl.  Syphilis  has  eaten  away  her  nose  and  upper  lip. 
As  she  breathes,  the  air  whistles  in  and  out  of  the  gaping  black  hole  in  the  center 
of  her  face.  She  can  scarcely  speak.  Her  mother  died  a few  months  ago  of 
starvation  and  syphilis.  Her  father  was  hung  for  murder  last  November. 

Another  feeble-minded  woman,  23  years  old,  gave  birth  to  a child  last  year. 
It  was  placed  in  an  orphanage.  She  is  syphilitic. 

Three  of  the  women  are  totally  blind.  All  are  feeble-minded. 

The  dining-room  and  kitchen  are  in  the  basement.  They  were  very  dirty.  The 
inmates  eat  at  tables  covered  with  ragged  oilcloth  and  sit  on  broken  chairs  and 
old  benches. 

The  storeroom  in  the  basement  contains  groceries,  vegetables,  canned  goods 
and  the  soiled,  discarded,  unwashed  clothes  of  paupers  who  have  recently  died  or 
gone  away.  The  odor  is  sickening. 

A two-room  meathouse,  washhouse  and  bathroom  is  a few  feet  back  of  the 
house.  The  meatroom  is  full  of  cured  pork.  The  washroom  and  bathroom  are 
one  room.  There  is  a good,  enameled  tub  and  running  hot  water.  The  tub  was 
filled  with  soiled,  old  clothes.  The  spring  washing  of  the  bodies  of  the  inmates 
had  not  yet  begun,  the  inspector  was  told.  The  potatoes  were  piled  in  this  room. 

Back  of  the  washhouse  is  the  toilet  used  by  both  men  and  women.  It  is 
horribly  dirty  and  foul  smelling. 

Except  for  a few,  small,  scattered  trees  the  grounds  are  bare.  They  are 
cluttered  with  all  sorts  of  refuse,  ashes,  tin  cans,  old  cooking  utensils.  The  barns 
and  outbuildings  are  well  built.  They  were  very  dirty. 

The  one  ray  of  cheer  in  the  darkness  of  the  house  of  wretchedness  is  the 
devotion  of  the  inmates  to  the  superintendent’s  wife.  They  follow  her  from  room 
to  room.  The  blind  women  reach  out  their  hands  to  her  when  they  hear  her  step. 
The  half  blind  little  boy  clings  to  her  skirts.  The  disfigured  girl  presses  close 
against  her  like  a little  hurt  animal  crouching  near  a beloved  friend.  An  old  man 
whimpers  pitifully  when  she  is  out  of  sight,  and  weak  and  almost  unable  to  walk, 
he  staggers  after  her. 

That  she  is  a kind  and  loving  friend  to  these  people  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Only  a great  deal  of  genuine  kindness  could  create  this  affection  in  the  hearts 
of  these  people. 

There  should  be  a wholesale  cleaning  out  of  this  almshouse.  The  manage- 
ment should  be  entirely  revolutionized.  The  vicious  system  of  renting  out  paupers 
to  the  lowest  bidder  is  partly  responsible  for  this  condition  and  should  be  entirely 
changed.  A lack  of  knowledge  of  the  care  of  the  unfortunate,  an  ignorance  of 
ordinary  sanitation  are  the  reasons  for  the  disorder  and  filth  of  premises  and 
inmates. 

The  two  young  feeble-minded  women  should  be  taken  to  Lincoln. 

'The  half-blind  child  should  be  placed  where  he  can  be  educated  with  suf- 
ficient care  to  preserve  what  sight  he  has. 

i The  disfigured  girl  is  not  normal  in  intelligence  and  her  disfigurement  has 
.prevented  her  going  to  school.  The  superintendent’s  wife  states  that  she  believes 
I the  .girl  can  be  taught  many  things,  that  she  has  a sweet  disposition  and  is  very 
industrious.  She  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 

■ A visit  to  the  county  physician  resulted  in  a promise  that  a tent  should  be  put 
up  for  the  tubercular  man. 

Records  of  causes  of  dependency  are  not  kept. 


SALINE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

I Inspected  April  16,  1915.  Sheriff,  George  Russell. 

The  Saline  County  jail,  built  three  years  ago,  is  a handsome,  two-story, 
ubrick  structure.  The  interior  of  the  prison  is  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete. 

I The  two  stories  of  the  prison  are  alike.  The  main  room  on  each  floor  is  28 
|by  44  feet.  There  are  six  windows  on  each  side  and  three  at  the  end  of  the 
Lroom.  The  cage  is  24  by  40  feet.  Each  cage  contains  10  cells,  5 on  each  side 
[of  a large  corridor  8 feet  wide  and  40  feet  long.  The  cells  are  8 feet  by  6 feet 
ra,nd  have  one  barred  side.  Each  cell  can  be  closed  with  a solid,  iron  door  which 
[separates  the  prisoners  entirely  from  the  others  in  the  cage. 

j The  windows  are  opposite  the  barred  ends  of  the  corridors  and  the  barred 
sides  of  the  cells  and  there  is  good  passage  of  air  currents  through  all  parts  of 
the  jail. 

There  is  a toilet  and  a stationary  washstand  for  each  cell  and  a shower  for 
5ach  cage.  There  is  a good  supply  of  hot  water.  Each  cell  has  two  iron  wall 
^ots  with  blankets  and  comforts. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a well-lighted,  well-ventilated  hospital  room  containing 
i stationary  stand  and  a toilet  screened  by  a wood  partition. 

The  second-floor  prison  is  like  the  first  except  that  there  is  no  hospital  room. 

The  women’s  section  is  in  the  old  jail  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  a large 
veil-lighted  corridor  with  two  large  rooms  on  one  side  containing  a very  dirty 
:oilet  and  washstand.  The  walls  and  floors  are  of  wood.  This  section  has  just 
jeen  condemned  and  is  to  be  entirely  remodeled. 

Separate  towels  are  provided  and  separate  drinking-cups.  The  prisoners  say 
'.hey  receive  the  best  of  food  and  treatment.  The  sick  are  taken  to  a local 
lospital. 
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Minors  are  not  kept  separate  from  old  offenders  and  there  is  no  separation 
according  to  classes  of  crime.  A murderer  had  been  in  the  cage  with  the  other 
prisoners.  Six  United  States  prisoners  whose  charges  were  not  recorded,  were 
locked  in  with  the  other  men. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  50  cents  for  each  prisoner  and  a 
locking-in  and  a locking-out  fee  of  50  cents  each. 

JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  16,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

January  21,  grand  larceny — 1 ; February  13,  murder — 1 ; February  15,  burg- 
lary— 1;  February,  21,  burglary — 1;  March  1,  rape — 1 — (16  years  old);  March  10, 
rape — 1;  March  25,  selling  liquor  without  saloon  territory — 1;  April  10,  dis- 
turbing the  peace — 1;  April  11,  robbery — 1;  April  12,  robbery — 1;  April  15,  burg- 
lary— 1. 

Serving  sentence — men: 

January  21,  bootlegging — 1;  February  13,  bootlegging — 1;  February  15, 
assault  and  battery — 1;  February  21,  disturbing  the  peace — 1;  March  1, 
larceny — 1. 

One  woman  serving  sentence  on  the  charge  of  adultery. 


SALINE  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  the  accounts  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  secure  an  accurate  estimate  of  county  expenditures.  All 
claims  are  paid  from  a general  county  fund. 

Claims  are  allowed  every  three  months  but  amounts  are  not  totaled.  No 
statement  of  expenditures  is  made.  The  clerk  does  not  keep  a classified  register 
of  county  orders.  Records  in  conformity  with  law  are  not  kept  and  itemized 
bills  for  goods  purchased  by  paupers  are  not  presented.  Bills  aggregating  as 
much  as  a hundred  dollars  are  paid  when  no  itemized  bills  are  presented. 

Nine  mothers  receive  pensions  of  from  $6  to  $10  per  month.  No  record  is 
kept  of  the  number  of  children. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
and  an  adding  of  as  many  claims  as  the  county  clerk  thought  might  be  pauper 
accounts,  showed  that  the  approximate  amount  expended  by  overseer’s  orders 
in  ^he  last  year  was  $6,000  and  that  the  cost  of  the  almshouse  was  $2,500.  The 
county  physician  receives  $250  per  year  for  attendance  on  the  paupers  in  Harris- 
burg Township,  the  inmates  of  the  jail  and  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Harrisburg  has  a strong  organization.  The 
association  is  divided  into  wards  and  each  ward  chairman  investigates  the 
reported  cases  of  her  ward.  The  president  is  Mrs.  C.  M.  Huson. 


SANCrAMON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  December  28,  1915.  Superintendent,  Charles  M.  Reed. 

The  Sangamon  County  almshouse  is  near  Buffalo  on  the  electric  line  about 
15  miles  from  Springfield. 

The  inmates’  building  is  old.  It  is  a two-story  brick  structure  with  a deep 
basement.  It  stands  on  a rise  of  ground  and  faces  the  north.  The  women  live 
in  the  west  wing  and  the  men  in  the  east  wing.  The  superintendent’s  rooms  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  house. 

The  dining-room  and  the  kitchen  are  in  the  main  part  of  the  building.  The 
kitchen  was  built  in  the  last  few  years  and  this  room  with  the  laundry  and  the 
veranda  for  tubercular  inmates  is  the  only  modern  part  of  the  house. 

The  men  and  women  eat  together  in  the  dining-room.  The  tables  are  covered 
with  brown  oilcloth. 

The  front  room  of  the  women’s  wing  is  used  for  a hospital  room  when 
necessary.  It  was  in  use  as  a sitting-room  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

There  are  few  individual  bedrooms.  > The  ward  plan  for  sleeping  quarters 
is  used. 

There  are  two  wards  on  the  first  fioor  of  the  women’s  wing.  A toilet  has; 
been  built  in  the  corridor.  As  the  house  was  built  before  the  days  of  almshouse i 
plumbing  the  toilets  must  be  small  frame  closets  in  the  corridors.  The  bath-j 
rooms  for  the  women  of  the  first  fioor  is  in  the  basement.  ! 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  women’s  wing  are  two  large  wards  for  women,  a; 
small  room,  a ward  for  tubercular  women  and  a ward  occupied  by  men  inmates.; 

The  ward  for  tubercular  women  is  bright,  sunny  and  well  ventilated.  There 
is  a bathroom  with  toilet. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  men’s  wing,  is  a veranda  for  the  tubercular! 
inmates.  • 

The  east  end  of  the  men’s  wing  has  concrete  floors.  The  ceilings  were 
broken.  ! 

There  are  a few  mattresses  on  the  beds.  The  mattresses  are  old  and  worn' 
and  are  being  replaced  with  straw  ticks.  There  are  shades  at  the  windows  of^ 
several  of  the  wards,  but  in  others  there  are  no  shades  and  the  windows  are; 
covered  with  muslin  curtains.  The  rooms  are  unusually  cheerless  even  for  an' 
almshouse.  No  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  entire  building.] 
The  floors,  walls,  furniture  and  windows  were  very  clean.  The  matron  stated; 
that  there  was  necessarily  constant  warfare  against  vermin,  but  the  condition 
of  the  building  showed  that  the  warfare  was  successful,  and  that  everything  in 
the  power  of  the  managers  was  done  in  order  to  keep  the  building  in  good  order. 
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The  basement  is  a disgrace  to  the  county.  Eight  men  and  four  women  live 
in  lunatics’  cells.  In  the  basement  of  the  east  wing,  is  a jail.  There  are  eight 
barred  cells,  with  barred  windows  and  doors.  Bight  men  occupy  these  cells. 
The  men  are  not  insane,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
building  made  it  necessary  that  sane  inmates  should  use  the  cells  formerly 
occupied  by  the  insane. 

On  the  women’s  side  of  the  basement,  are  four  cells  in  which  live  four  negro 
women.  Two  white  women  live  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  corridor  for  these 
quarters  opens  into  the  grounds.  Men  were  passing  through  this  corridor  at 
the  time  of  inspection  and  they  have  access  to  the  women’s  rooms. 

The  laundry  is  in  a detached  building.  The  equipment  is  modern  and  of  the 
best  quality. 

There  were  170  men  and  19  women  in  the  institution  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

Two  conditions  exist  in  this  almshouse  which  should  not  be  permitted  in 
any  almshouse  and  which,  it  was  stated,  were  made  necessary  by  the  over- 
crowding. These  conditions  are  the  lack  of  separation  of  men  and  women  and 
the  use  of  lunatics’  cells  for  inmates’  sleeping  quarters. 

There  is  a ward  for  men  on  the  second  floor  of  the  women’s  wing.  It  is 
across  the  hall  from  the  women’s  ward.  The  separation  of  the  bedrooms  of  the 
sexes  should  be  absolute.  The  men  have  access  to  the  women’s  rooms  in  the 
basement.  These  rooms  are  so  far  removed  from  the  service  rooms  of  the  house 
that  the  managers  and  employees  can  not  know  at  all  times  what  is  going  on  in 
these  rooms. 

Not  even  overcrowding  can  excuse  the  use  of  cells  in  an  almshouse.  These 
cells  should  be  torn  out  and  if  the  basement  must  be  used  for  sleeping  quarters 
the  rooms  should  be  rebuilt. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $75  a month.  His  wife  as  matron 
receives  $50  a month.  Three  other  members  of  the  family  receive  salaries  as 
workers  in  the  institution.  There  are  five  other  employees — an  insane  keeper, 
two  domestics,  a fireman  and  a cook. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  service  of  the  present  managers.  The  matron 
accompanied  the  inspector  over  the  institution  and  the  attitude  of  the  inmates 
toward  the  matron  convinced  the  inspector  that  from  the  matron  the  inmates 
have  received  the  kindest  consideration  possible. 

A Christmas  tree  had  been  prepared  for  the  inmates  and  each  had  received 
candy,  nuts  and  fruit.  The  men  had  been  given  extra  tobacco  and  white  aprons 
had  been  given  to  the  women. 

One  of  the  saddest  features  of  almshouse  life  had  a vivid  illustration  on 
the  day  of  the  inspector’s  visit.  “Mattie”  had  been  for  30  years  an  inmate  of 
the  Sangamon  County  almshouse.  Mattie  died  the  day  the  inspector  visited  the 
almshouse.  She  died  in  the  morning.  At  1.30,  the  time  the  inspector  arrived, 
Mattie’s  body  was  being  buried  in  the  almshouse  cemetery.  And  it  was  being 
buried  without  the  rites  of  any  church.  The  pauper’s  grave  is  the  last  step  in 
the  life  of  utter  failure;  that  it  should  be  unblessed  by  the  church,  is  an  unneces- 
sary cruelty  to  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  Christian  burial  is  the  right  of 
every  human  being  of  a civilized  community  and  it  is  the  right  of  the  almshouse 
pauper.  Old  Mattie  left  the  only  home  she  had  known  for  30  years,  and  no 
minister  of  the  church  stood  by  her  coffin.  Nearly  200  Inmates  of  the  almshouse 
on  that  day  had  the  opportunity  of  realizing  that  unless  friends  or  relatives 
come  forward  at  the  end  to  help  them,  they  too  would  go  to  the  grave  without 
the  last  words  of  the  Christian  faith. 

There  are  almshouses  in  Illinois  in  which  death  is  re.garded  as  sacred,  where 
the  pauper  even  in  death  is  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  blessing  of  the  church. 
There  are  few  almshouses  in  which  a funeral  service  is  omitted.  The  Sangamon 
County  almshouse  is  on  the  electric  line.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  little 
reason  why  the  ministers  can  not  be  called  whenever  necessary.  It  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  even  the  most  unfortunate  almshouse  inmate  should 
be  buried  without  the  benefit  of  the  church. 

Sangamon  Coiinty  makes  the  largest  appropriation  for  almshouse  mainte- 
nance of  any  county  in  Illinois  outside  of  Cook.  The  appropriation  for  the  year, 
1915—1916,  is  $35,000.  There  are  196  acres  of  land  in  the  farm  and  the  land  is  of 
the  best  quality.  Kane.  La  Salle,  Peoria,  and  St.  Clair  Counties  are  the  only  ones 
outside  of  Cook  County  having  an  almshouse  population  of  between  150  and 
250  persons.  Peoria  and  Kane  Counties  have  larger  farms  and,  consequently, 
comparison  of  expense  should  not  be  made.  St.  Clair  County  with  a farm  of  40 
acres  maintains  about  250  persons,  and  the  appropriation  is  $24,000.  La  Salle 
County  with  a farm  of  200  acres,  a population  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Sangamon  home,  maintains  its  inmates  in  greater  comfort.  There  is  a well- 
equipped  tuberculosis  hospital  with  a trained  nurse  in  charge.  The  appropriation 
is  $10,000  a year  less  than  that  of  the  Sangamon  County. 

For  the  very  high  cost  of  maintenance,  this  almshouse  should  be  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State  both  in  equipment  and  in  method  of  administration.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  institution  can  not  be  classed  among  the  best.  In  fact, 
when  compared  with  those  which  at  a smaller  cost  maintain  hospital  depart- 
ments, provide  trained  nurses  for  the  sick  and  keep  the  inmates  in  attractive, 
well-furnished  rooms,  this  almshouse  must  take  its  place  far  down  in  the  scale. 


SANGAMON  COUNTY  JAIZ.. 

Inspected  January  25,  1916.  Sheriff,  J.  A.  Wheeler. 

The  Sangamon  County  jail  was  built  50  years  ago.  It  is  the  typical,  stone- 
block  jail  of  the  last  century. 
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There  are  windows  on  two  sides  of  the  main  jail-room.  There  is  only  one 
row  of  windows  for  the  entire  room.  The  stone-block  is  two  tiers  high.  On 
each  side  of  each  tier  are  eight  small  caves.  In  each  cave  is  a double-deck,  iron 
bunk  with  springs  and  blankets.  An  opening  in  the  wall  holds  a night  bucket. 

On  each  side  of  the  block,  is  a tub  so  ancient,  so  dilapidated,  so  entirely 
insanitary  that  its  very  presence  in  the  room  is  a menace  to  the  health  of  the 
prisoners,  to  say  hothing  of  the  evil  effects  of  its  use. 

There  is  one  toilet  for  the  use  of  all  the  prisoners.  It  is  exposed.  Bathing 
must  be  a public  performance. 

Women  are  held  on  the  second  floor  in  a wood-lined  department.  Their 
quarters  are  clean  and  well  ventilated,  but  the  danger  of  fire  is  so  great  that  no 
person  should  be  conflned  in  this  department.  There  is  no  Are  protection  and 
the  old,  wood-lining  would  burn  like  tinder. 

The  juveniles  are  held  in  the  annex,  a brick  building  in  the  rear  of  the  jail. 
This  building  is  two  stories  in  height.  The  prisoners  have  no  difficulty  in 
escaping.  They  are  not  held  in  cells  but  in  rooms  with  barred  doors.  Bath- 
rooms are  provided. 

A very  good  dinner  was  served  the  prisoners  the  day  of  inspection.  The 
meal  consisted  of  meat,  potatoes,  rice,  soup  and  bread.  The  food  was  of  good  : 
quality  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  everything. 

There  were  75  prisoners  in  the  jail  on  the  day  of  inspection.  Fifteen  were 
serving  sentences.  Sixty  were  waiting  trial.  There  were  two  women  and  two  ! 
boys. 

A matron  is  employed.  She  is  a trained  nurse.  Two  jailers  are  in  charge. 

The  offices  are  a narrow  hall.  The  jail  kitchen  is  in  the  rear  of  the  offices. 

Sangamon  County  will  vote  on  a new  jail  at  the  next  general  election.  For 
many  years  dhe  Sangamon  County  jail  has  been  considered  by  inspectors  one  of 
the  worst  jails  in  Illinois.  Its  reputation  has  been  honestly  acquired. 

The  jail  is  insanitary,  wretchedly  ventilated,  inhumanly  overcrowded.  Fifty 
years  ago  Springfield  was  a small  city  and  the  population  of  the  county  was 
small.  The  jail  was  built  according  to  the  needs  of  the  community  population 
of  that  day.  It  must  answer  the  needs  of  the  large  population  to-day.  For  one- 
fifth  the  number  of  prisoners,  the  jail  might  not  be  an  entirely  condemnable  ; 
place,  but  for  the  number  that  are  usually  here,  the  jail  is  absolutely  unfit. 

No  air  can  enter  the  tiny  caves.  In  many  of  them  two  men  must  sleep. 
The  air  can  not  circulate  through  the  jail-room  but  70  men  must  stay  in  this  il 
room.  Separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  impossible.  The  per  cent  i 
of  communicable  diseases  in  every  jail  is  high.  These  prisoners,  sick  and  well, 
diseased  and  healthy,  young  and  old,  vagrants,  burglars,  robbers,  murderers, 
suspects  and  first  offenders,  must  be  herded  together.  The  architecture  of  the 
jail  makes  classification  impossible. 


SANCrAMON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

There  is  one  paid  overseer  for  Sangamon  County.  George  D.  Parkin  is  over- 
seer for  Springfield.  Mr.  Parkin’s  books  show  names,  number  in  family,  amount 
and  character  of  aid  and  causes  of  dependency. 

In  townships  outside  of  Capital  Township,  the  supervisors  act  as  overseers. 

Claims  for  relief  are  listed  by  townships  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  county  board.  Hospital  bills  are  listed  separately  and  so  are  bills  for  medical 
care,  transportation  and  burial.  Annual  statements  of  expenditures  and  receipts 
are  made  and  published. 

Names  of  poor  persons  receiving  aid  are  published. 

The  blind  have  not  been  pensioned. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are : Asylums  and  hospitals,  other 
than  county,  $20,000  ; jail  and  jail  accounts,  $19,800  ; mothers’  pensions,  $10,000  ; 
detention  home,  $4,000  ; medical  aid,  $5,000  ; outdoor  relief,  $30,000  ; almshouse, 
$35,000  : isolation  hospital,  $1,300. 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Connor  is  probation  officer  for  the  Juvenile  Court  and  Miss 
Carrie  C.  Beach  is  mothers’  pension  officer. 

Miss  Beach’s  quarterly  report  is  published  with  the  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  county  board.  The  following  report  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
board  in  December,  1915  : 

Balance  on  hand  September  1 $ 1,094  00 

Amount  appropriated  September  1 10,000  00 


Total  amount  on  hand  September  1 

Amount  paid  out  in  vouchers  (old) $ 1,686  00 

Amount  paid  out  in  vouchers  (new) 70  00 


Total  amount  paid  out 


Balance  on  hand  December  1 

Number  pensioners  on  the  roll  September  1 60 

Number  pensions  annulled 2 

Number  pensions  granted 

Number  pensions  reinstated 

Total  number  pensioners  on  roll  December  1 

Number  applications  pending  September  1 3 

Number  applications  filed  since  September  1 7 

Number  applications  refused  on  investigation 

Number  applications  on  file  December  1 2 


$11,094  00 

1,756  00 

$9,338  00 

58 

4 

1 
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Total  number  of  calls 240 

Total  number  of  letters ' 76 

Number  of  children  examined  and  treated 12 

Defective  eyes  2 

Operation  for  tonsils  and  adenoids 2 

Epileptic  1 

Typhoid  fever  . 6 

Diphtheria  1 

Children  and  one  mother  given  hospital  care  apd  treat- 
ment. 

Number  children  on  roll  under  14  years  of  age 186 


THE  DETENTION  HOME. 

The  day  of  inspection  there  were  22  children  in  the  Sangamon  County  Deten- 
tion Home.  The  home  is  a handsome  modern  residence,  comfortably  furnished. 
Mrs.  Anna  Stacy  is  matron  and  she  has  one  assistant. 

Children  attend  the  public  schools.  The  limited  quarters  make  separation  of 
different  classes  of  children  impossible,  but  the  sitting-rooms  and  dormitories  of 
the  dependent  and  the  delinquent  are  separated  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

HOSPITAL  FREE  CARE. 

St.  John’s  Hospital  maintains  a free  dispensary  for  the  poor  of  the  county. 
The  actual  cost  of  supplies  is  paid  by  the  county. 

A WOMAN  SHERIFF. 

Sangamon  County  has  the  only  woman  deputy  sheriff  in  Illinois.  Soon  after 
his  election.  Sheriff  J.  A.  Wheeler  appointed  Mrs.  John  T.  Grimsley,  deputy  sheriff. 
Mrs.  Grimsley’s  work  is  among  women  and  children. 

ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

The  report  of  the  Springfield  Associated  Charities  for  the  year  1915,  shows 
that  627  families,  resident  in  Springfield,  received  aid.  Of  this  number,  388  were 
new  families.  Aid  was  given  to  328  nonresident  men,  15  nonresident  women  and 
30  nonresident  family  groups.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $4,036.84.  The  cash 
expenditure  was  $3,404.85,  with  an  additional  expenditure  of  clothing,  food,  coal 
and  household  goods,  estimated  at  $703.50. 

Miss  Margaret  Bergen  is  superintendent.  The  officers  are : President,  Pascal 

E.  Hatch;  secretary  board  of  directors,  Mrs.  H.  A.  McKeene ; treasurer,  Joseph 

F.  Bunn. 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  Central  Committee  secures  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  committee  has 
two  divisions  of  work.  Transients  are  given  work  in  the  woodyard  and  payment 
is  made  in  meal  and  lodging-house  tickets.  For  residents  and  men  with  families, 
street  work  is  given  and  payment  is  made  in  grocery  and  coal  orders.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are : Robert  C.  Lanphier,  chairman,  representing  the  Chris- 
tian laymen ; Mrs.  Francis  P.  Ide,  representing  the  Associated  Charities ; Robert 
Brown,  representing  the  Washington  Street  Mission  ; Rabbi  Sydney  Tedesche,  repre- 
I senting  the  Synagogue ; Mayor  Charles  T.  Baumann,  representing  the  city. 


A Confidential  Exchange  in  the  offices  of  the  Associated  Charities  shows  the 
organizations  cooperating  through  this  medium  to  be  the  Associated  Charities, 
I overseer  of  the  poor,  deputy  sheriff,  mothers’  pension  officer,  school  nurses,  truant 
I officer,  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  and  seven  religious  organizations. 

! ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE. 

The  report  of  the  Springfield  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  for  the  year  1915,  shows 
a total  expenditure  of  $3,468.  The  report  of  the  supervising  nurse.  Miss  Mary  F. 
Wallace,  shows  the  number  of  visits  in  the  homes  to  have  been  2,250.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  new  patients  and  440  old  ones  received  attention.  An  average 

j of  50  persons  received  treatment  each  month  at  the  free  dispensary.  The  number 

of  new  patients,  examined  and  treated  at  the  dispensary,  was  188. 

' The  officers  are : President,  Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor  ; secretary,  Louis  G.  Coleman ; 
! executive  secretary.  Miss  Humphrey  ; treasurer,  Pascal  E.  Hatch. 

SCHOOL  NURSES. 

j The  board  of  education  pays  the  salaries  of  two  school  nurses. 

i HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

The  Home  for  the  Friendless  is  supported  by  contributions  and  by  the  board 
of  children  committed  by  the  County  Court.  The  average  population  is  70.  Henry 
Davis  is  president  of  the  board  of  directors.  Miss  Susie  D.  Trotter  is  superin- 

: tendent.  The  board  has  recently  employed  a home  visitor.  Miss  Mildren  Coffman, 

formerly  superintendent  of  the  Springfield  Associated  Charities. 

ORPHANAGE  OF  THE  HOLT  CHILD. 

The  Orphanage  of  the  Holy  Child  is  an  Episcopalian  home,  supported  by  con- 
tributions and  by  the  board  of  children.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Springfield 
; is  president  of  the  executive  board. 
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HEBREW  CHARITIES. 

The  Charity  Committee  of  the  Brith  Sholem  congregation  takes  care  of  the 
needy  poor  of  the  Hebrew  faith  and  aids  applicants  of  other  religions.  Rabbi 
Sydney  Tedesche  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  In  the  year  1915,  22  families 
were  aided  and  86  transients.  The  annual  expenditure  in  cash  is  approximately 
$400. 

REDEMPTION  HOME. 

The  Redemption  Home  cares  for  erring  women  and  girls.  Deserted  wives  and 
unmarried  mothers  are  aided.  W.  H.  Hunt  is  superintendent  of  the  home  and 
A.  S.  Spaulding  is  president  of  the  executive  board. 

ST.  JOSEPH’S  HOME. 

St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  aged  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis.  The 
Catholic  Women’s  Coterie  has  as  its  first  purpose  the  care  of  this  home. 

KING’S  DAUGHTERS’  HOME. 

The  circles  of  the  King’s  Daughters  of  the  Springfield  churches  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  King’s  Daughters’  Home  for  Aged  Women. 

WASHINGTON  STREET  MISSION. 

The  Washington  Street  mission  maintains  a lodging-house  for  homeless  men 
and  does  extensive  relief  work  through  the  city  of  Springfield.  There  is  a large 
Sunday  school  at  the  mission,  with  an  average  attendance  of  300.  An  average  of 
50  men  are  given  lodging  and  food  each  night  at  a nominal  sum.  Two  city  mission- 
aries investigate  cases  and  distribute  relief.  John  Astra  is  superintendent.  Robert 
Brown  is  president  of  the  board  of  managers. 

LINCOLN  COLORED  HOME. 

Dependent  colored  orphans  and  old  persons  are  cared  for  in  the  Lincoln  Colored 
Orphans’  Home.  Children  are  committed  by  the  County  Court. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  May  14,  1915.  J.  R.  Leary,  Superintendent. 

The  Schuyler  County  almshouse  is  entirely  self-supporting  and  each  year 
turns  money  back  into  the  county  treasury.  Recently,  the  county  added  40 
acres  of  land  to  the  farm,  purchasing  it  with  money  earned  by  the  farm. 

The  farm  contains  350  acres  of  very  good  land.  Sixty  acres  are  in  corn,  30 
in  wheat,  15  in  oats,  30  in  hay,  18  in  alfalfa,  10  in  orchard  and  lawn,  3 in  garden 
and  the  rest  in  pasture.  There  are  60  head  of  cattle,  25  horses,  500  hens  and 
30  milch  cows.  Thirty  pounds  of  butter  are  made  each  week  and  all  is  used 
in  the  house. 

There  were  28  inmates  at  the  time  of  inspection,  4 women  and  24  men. 

The  main  building  is  a large,  two-story,  brick  house  with  a large  porch  on 
the  east  and  two  large  porches  on  the  south.  A.  handsome,  two-story,  frame 
house  was  built  six  years  ago  for  the  superintendent.  ♦ 

The  inmates’  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
floors  are  of  hard  wood.  In  some  rooms  the  walls  are  hard-finished  and  in 
others  there  is  a good  quality  of  fresh  paper. 

A wide  hall  divides  the  house  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  the  inmates’  rooms. 
The  women’s  quarters  are  on  both  sides  of  the  hall  in  the  east  half  of  the  build- 
ing. The  two  front  rooms  are  sitting-rooms.  They  are  attractively  furnished 
with  good  rocking-chairs,  comfortable  couches,  pictures,  curtains  and  rugs. 

In  the  hall  is  an  organ.  Bright  rugs  arc  scattered  about. 

Behind  the  sitting-room  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  is  the  women’s 
dining-room.  This  is  a bright,  well-furnished  room  with  a well-made  table  and 
good  chairs.  The  table  was  set  for  the  evening  meal  with  a good  quality  of 
plain,  white  dishes  and  on  the  table  was  a clean  white  linen  tablecloth. 

The  kitchen  was  between  the  women’s  dining-room  and  the  men’s  and  was  a 
large  room  with  an  excellent  range.  The  cooking  utensils  were  of  good  quality. 
The  men’s  dining-room  contained  two  tables  set  with  good  china  and  covered 
with  white  oilcloth. 

The  women’s  bedrooms  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  hall.  They  are  attrac- 
tively papered  and  painted.  The  beds  are  narrow,  white  hospital  beds  and  are 
made  up  with  fresh  bed  linen  and  clean  white  spreads.  There  are  pictures  on 
the  walls  and  curtains  at  the  windows.  The  bureaus  are  covered  with  fresh, 
white  cloths.  There  are  pretty,  inexpensive  rugs  on  the  floors. 

The  bathroom  contains  a tub,  toilet  and  stand.  There  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  hot  water. 

The  second  story  of  the  women’s  section  is  like  the  first. 

The  men’s  quarters  are  in  the  rear  of  the  women’s  and  are  separated  by 
doors  that  are  always  locked.  The  keys  are  kept  by  the  superintendent. 

The  wide  hall  has  been  extended  at  the  end  to  make  a large  sitting-room 
which  is  comfortably  furnished.  Nearly  all  the  men  sleep  on  the  second  floor 
where  there  are  nine  bedrooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall.  Each  room  has  a 
white  hospital  bed  which  is  covered  with  a fresh  blue  gingham  cover.  All 
covers  are  new.  The  mattresses  are  straw  covered  with  thick  pads.  An  excel- 
lent quality  of  gray  and  black,  army  blankets  is  used. 
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The  men’s  bathrooms  are  like  the  women’s. 

There  is  a large  attic  over  the  entire  house. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house,  is  a four-room  building  used  for  the  contagious 
cases.  It  is  old  and  is  not  in  very  good  repair  but  was  very  clean. 

The  house  was  in  most  immaculate  order.  The  rooms  were  as  fresh  and 
clean  as  soap  and  water  and  fresh  air  could  make  them.  The  furnishings  are  of 
the  best  quality.  The  barns  and  outbuildings  were  in  good  condition. 

The  clothes  of  the  inmates  were  clean  and  of  good  material.  The  home 
spirit  and  home  atmosphere  have  been  developed  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
superintendent  and  his  wife.  The  inmates  are  happy,  cheerful  and  enthusiastic 
in  their  expressions  of  appreciation  of  their  home  and  of  the  constant  kindness 
of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,500  per  year  and  from  this,  he 
pays  the  help.  One  man  and  two  women  are  hired.  Pauper  help  counts  for 
little.  The  superintendent  and  his  v/ife  have  been  here  12  years.  When  they 
took  charge,  the  place  was  not  self  supporting  and  the  plant  was  in  a “run 
down”  condition.  The  houses  have  been  rebuilt,  conveniences  of  mamy  kinds 
have  been  installed,  the  producing  value  of  the  land  has  been  raised,  the  super- 
intendent’s residence  has  been  built  and  40  acres  of  land  have  been  added  to  the 
farm.  These  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  without  expense  to 
the  county.  Nine  hundred  dollars  remained  last  year  after  all  expenses  had 
been  met. 

Inmates,  needing  surgical  attention,  are  taken  to  a hospital  in  Macomb. 
The  bills  for  nursing  and  operations  are  paid  by  the  superintendent  from  the 
farm  funds.  More  than  $100  was  recently  expended  for  an  operation  that 
restored  to  health  and  usefulness  a man  who  had  been  helpless. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  May  14,  1915.  Milton  Campbell,  Sheriff. 

The  Schuyler  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  handsome  two-story, 
red-brick  residence  in  the  courthouse  yard. 

The  main  section  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  room  contains  a six-cell  cage. 
The  cells  are  on  two  sides  of  a wide  corridor.  The  room  has  two  windows  on 
each  side  and  one  at  the  end.  The  cells  have  barred  doors  and  backs  and  are 
opposite  the  windows.  The  corridor  is  barred  and  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
room  is  opposite  the  end  of  the  corridor.  There  is  a good  circulation  of  air. 
The  windows  are  not  large  enough  to  admit  light  for  all  parts  of  the  cage  and 
the  corridor  is  dark. 

In  one  cell  is  a bathtub.  Each  cell  has  a toilet  and  there  is  a stand  in  the 
corridor.  The  plumbing  is  out  of  order  and  water  stands  in  the  cells.  There  is 
a strong  odor  from  the  clogged  drain.  There  were  no  prisoners  in  the  jail  at 
the  time  of  inspection.  The  sheriff’s  wife  stated  that  when  there  are  prisoners 
and  the  water  is  turned  on  in  the  jail,  the  cell  floors  are  covered  with  water  and 
the  toilets  overflow. 

The  jail  had  recently  been  put  in  good  order,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plumbing.  The  walls  had  been  whitewashed  and  the  cage  had  been  painted. 
New  canvas  hammocks  had  been  hung  in  the  cells. 

The  sheriff  receives  25  cents  for  each  meal  given  a prisoner. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  the  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners. 
Women  are  placed  in  a room  upstairs.  There  are  seldom  any  prisoners  in 
the  jail. 


SCHUYLER  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

The  13  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  townships 
and  receive  no  extra  pay  for  their  services.  Orders  for  relief  are  usually  verbal 
but  itemized  bills  must  be  presented. 

Claims  are  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board 
and  claims  for  outdoor  relief  are  classified  by  townships.  A classified  register 
of  county  orders  is  kept. 

Ten  mothers  receive  pensions  for  33  children.  The  amounts  vary  from  $5 
to  $33  per  month.  A probatinn  ofRcer  is  not  appointed  to  look  after  these  cases. 
The  overseers  investigate  the  applications. 

The  appropriations  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $5,300;  charitable  institutions,  $300; 
mothers’  pensions,  $1,770. 

J.  R.  Leary,  superintendent  of  the  almshouse,  is  probation  officer  for  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  dependent  and  delinquent  children  are  placed  in  his  care. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  parent-teacher  association,  there  has  been  dental 
inspection  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to 
introduce  medical  inspection  next  year. 


SCOTT  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  August  27,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  A.  Smothers. 

In  a region  of  splendid  farms,  the  Scott  County  farm  of  80  acres  stands,  dis- 
tinct from  its  neighbors,  as  a tract  of  poor  land.  “The  poorest  land  in  Scott  County” 
is  the  description  farmers  give  of  the  Scott  County  farm. 

Under  the  system  of  letting  out  the  almshouse  for  one  year  to  the  lowest  bidder 
the  Scott  County  farm  has  lost  the  high-producing  value  that  the  land  in  this 
section  of  the  State  possesses  and  has  become  a “run-down”  farm. 
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Scott  County  operates  its  almshouse  under  the  system  of  “letting  out’’  the  care 
of  the  poor  to  the  person  who  bids  lowest  on  the  food  of  the  inmates  and  highest 
for  the  rent  of  the  farm.  The  tenure  of  office  is  for  one  year.  The  successful  bidder 
must  scratch  out  of  the  land  all  the  profit  possible  in  the  one  year.  He  puts  nothing 
into  the  land.  The  county  puts  nothing  into  it.  The  land  quickly  deteriorates  in 
value. 

The  superintendent  of  the  almshouse  receives  35  cents  per  day  for  the  food  of 
the  inmates.  He  pays  $5  per  acre  rent  for  the  farm.  The  county  furnishes  the 
coal,  light  and  repairs  on  the  buildings. 

The  almshouse  is  two  miles  from  Winchester.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
of  land  and  the  view  from  the  main  building  is  of  a very  beautiful  country. 

The  main  building  is  a large  two-story  brick  house  with  a deep  foundation. 
One  section  of  the  building  is  gray  and  one  is  red.  There  is  a small  portico  at 
the  front  door. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  house.  The  12  inmates 
live  on  the  west  side.  There  is  no  attempt  at  separation  of  men  and  women. 

The  women’s  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  The  three  women  have  two  large 
rooms.  The  furnishings  are  very  meager.  They  are  limited  to  beds,  a very  few 
chairs  and  tables.  The  bedclothing  is  very  clean.  White  sheets  and  pillowcases 
are  provided. 

The  men’s  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  and  in  the  basement.  A narrow  hall 
extends  east  and  west  and  there  are  small  bedrooms  on  each  side.  The  floors  are 
old  and  worn.  The  stairs  are  deeply  grooved.  The  walls  are  plastered  and 
painted  white.  In  some  of  the  bedrooms,  the  iron  bars  remain  to  remind  the 
inmates  that  these  were  once  the  cells  for  the  insane. 

There  is  a bathroom  for  the  men  on  the  second  floor  and  one  for  the  women  on 
the  first  floor., 

In  the  basement  two  bedrooms  are  being  prepared  for  men.  The  laths  have 
been  put  in  place,  and  when  the  rooms  are  plastered  they  will  be  fairly  comfortable. 
They  are  dry  and  light. 

The  dining-room  is  in  the  basement.  It  is  a dark  room.  The  walls  are  white- 
washed and  the  woodwork  is  painted  a dark  red.  The  table  has  a green  oilcloth 
cover. 

A new  furnace  is  being  installed.  New  walks  have  recently  been  built. 

The  house  was  very  clean  and  entirely  free  from  unpleasant  odors. 

The  outbuildings  are  old  and  rickety.  There  is  no  grass  in  the  yard. 

The  inmates’  appearance  showed  that  cleanliness  is  insisted  upon.  They  are 
undoubtedly  well-cared  for  and  very  kindly  treated. 

As  the  bills  for  the  almshouse  are  not  designated  in  the  county  records,  the 
exact  cost  of  the  almshouse  could  not  be  estimated.  The  appropriation  is  $2,500. 
Assuming  that  the  entire  appropriation  is  expended,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
almshouse  is  no  less  than  it  is  in  many  almshouses  operated  under  the  salary 
system. 

The  present  system  does  not  produce  any  economy  for  the  county.  The  land 
is  forced  to  depreciate  in  value. 

With  the  salary  system  substituted  for  the  bidding  system,  this  almshouse  could 
be  operated  in  a manner  that  would  be  a credit  to  the  county. 

New  outbuildings  are  needed.  A good  turf  would  greatly  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place. 


SCOTT  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  August  27,  1915.  Sheriff,  I.  F,  Coultas. 

A dilapidated,  brick  hovel  with  a stone  foundation,  is  the  jail  provided  by 
Scott  County  for  its  prisoners.  The  jailer  has  rooms  in  the  brick  section.  The 
prisoners  live  in  the  stone  basement  and  in  one  cell  at  the  front  of  the  house. 

’The  women’s  department  is  a dark,  dingy,  wooden  cell  with  iron  gratings.  It 
is  near  the  front  door.  In  cases  of  fire  the  woodwork  would  burn  like  tinder. 

The  main  jail  room  has  four,  small,  double-barred  windows.  Very  little  light 
and  air  can  enter. 

The  cage  contains  two  small,  intensely  dark  cells  and  a corridor.  The  door  of 
the  cage  and  the  corridor  side  is  latticed.  The  doors  of  the  cells  and  a small  space 
at  the  back  of  each  are  latticed.  The  cells  were  so  dark  that  the  furnishings  could 
not  be  seen  without  a light.  Each  contained  a cot  whose  springs  were  in  the  last 
stages  of  decreptitude,  a very  thin  mattress  and  a few  blankets.  There  was  a 
toilet  and  a stand  in  the  corridor.  Between  the  cage  and  the  wall  of  the  room, 
was  a partition  of  bars  evidently  intended  as  a fence  to  keep  prisoners  away  from 
the  small  windows. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  an  old  stove  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

There  were  no  prisoners  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

This  jail  ought  to  be  torn  down.  It  is  an  unsightly  object.  It  is  dark,  damp, 
has  no  ventilation,  is  hopelessly  insanitary.  No  human  being  should  be  held  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  sunlight,  no  air  and  where  the  walls  and  floors  are  damp. 

The  jailer  receives  25  cents  per  meal  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner.  The  sheriff 
does  not  live  in  the  jail. 


SCOTT  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REZ.IEF. 

No  record  of  expenditures  of  relief  is  kept  by  the  three  commissioners  of  Scott 
County.  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  show  claims  allowed, 
but  the  claims  are  not  classified.  Bills  of  John  Smith  for  merchandise  may  be  for 
merchandise  furnished  the  almshouse,  the  courthouse,  the  poor  outside  the  alms- 
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house,  paint  for  the  road  signs  or  any  other  purpose.  The  county  records  give  no 
intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  purchased  or  its  purpose. 

Statements  of  expenditures  are  not  made  in  a form  to  give  any  estimate  of 
the  purposes  of  expenditures.  There  is  no  classified  register. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  allowed. 

Eight  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $100  a year  each. 

The  almshouse  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $2,500.  The  appropriation 
for  outdoor  relief,  including  the  blind,  is  $1,500. 

Physicians’  bills  are  usually  cut. 

ADULT  PROBATION  OFFICER. 

J.  E.  Coultas  is  Circuit  Court  officer.  He  has  at  present  three  cases  paroled 
from  the  County  Court,  two  for  larceny  and  one  for  selling  liquor  in  antisaloon 
territory. 


SHEIiBY  COUNTY  AI.MSHOUSB. 

Inspected  June  24,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  L.  Heinz. 

In  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  inmates,  the  Shelby  County  almshouse  is 
unlike  any  other  in  Illinois. 

There  are  8 men  inmates  and  21  women.  In  no  other  almshouse  in  Illinois, 
does  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  inmates  even  approximate  this.  According 
to  the  1915  census  of  the  almshouse  population,  there  were  in  12  almshouses  of  the 
State  about  the  same  number  of  men  and  women;  in  88,  there  was  an  average 
of  almost  four  times  as  many  men  as  women ; in  Shelby  County  only,  was  the 
majority  of  women  more  than  one.  There  are  always  from  10  to  20  more  women 
than  men  in  the  Shelby  County  almshouse. 

The  reasons,  given  by  the  officials  of  Shelby  County  fpr  the  long  term  of 
service  of  the  superintendent,  are  the  elimination  of  politics  from  charity  and  the 
excellent  administration  of  the  institution  from  the  business  and  humanitarian 
standpoints. 

The  reason,  given  by  the  superintendent  for  the  large  female  population,  is 
that  no  feeble-minded  woman  is  permitted  to  leave  the  almshouse.  Once  admitted, 
a feeble-minded  woman  must  remain  unless  she  is  committed  to  a State  hospital. 
Many  years  ago  a feeble-minded  woman  left  the  almshouse,  returned  in  ten  months, 
and  gave  birth  to  a child  a few  days  after  her  return.  Since  this  occurrence  no 
feeble-minded  woman  has  been  allowed  to  go  away  except  under  the  care  of  the 
State. 

The  superintendent  has  been  here  23  years. 

The  almshouse  is  six  miles  from  Shelbyville.  The  house  is  a large,  two-story, 
brick  building  with  a two-story  wing  in  the  rear.  The  grounds  are  well  shaded  and 
there  are  many  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  in  the  front  of  the  building. 
The  wing  and  second  floor  of  the  main  building  are  used  for  the  inmates. 

The  large  kitchen  is  between  the  superintendent’s  rooms  and  the  wing.  The 
dining-room  for  men  and  women  is  bright,  clean  and  sunny.  Curtains  of  light, 
figured  material  give  the  room  a cheerful,  homelike  appearance.  There  are  two 
long  tables,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women.  This  room  is  also  used  as  the  women’s 
sitting-room.  There  are  a bathroom,  linen  closet  and  clothesroom  on  a small 
passageway  adjoining  the  dining-room. 

The  second  floor  of  the  wing  is  reached  by  an  outside  stairway.  This  part  of 
the  building  is  intended  for  men’s  bedrooms,  but  as  there  were  at  the  time  of 
inspection  only  eight  men,  nearly  all  the  rooms  were  vacant  or  used  as  storerooms. 
The  rooms  over  the  superintendent’s  quarters  are  occupied  by  the  men.  The  rooms 
are  exceptionally  pleasant.  The  walls  are  hard  finished,  the  woodwork  is  freshly 
painted,  the  bedcovers  are  white  and  fresh  and  at  every  window  are  hung  curtains 
of  inexpensive,  figured  goods. 

The  arrangement  of  doors  and  windows  secures  good  ventilation.  All  rooms 
are  very  clean  and  there  are  no  unpleasant  odors. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  water  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

The  women’s  department  is  a long,  one-story,  brick  building  connected  by  a 
passage  with  the  main  house.  This  building  was  formeily  the  insane  ward  and  it 
still  has  the  equipment  used  in  asylums  50  years  ago.  Each  room  has  the  barred 
windows,  barred  doors  and  the  “grub  hole,’’  once  believed  to  be  necessary  in  the 
care  of  the  violently  insane.  In  these  barbarous  rooms,  live  the  feeble-minded  and 
infirm  women  and  two  women  who  are  manifestly  insane. 

There  is  a wide  hall  through  the  building  with  six  rooms  on  each  side.  All 
rooms  were  in  excellent  order  and  were  made  as  attractive  as  barred  cells  could 
be  made.  The  ventilation  is  good. 

One  woman  was  pattering  up  and  down  the  corridor  and  babbling  to  herself. 
She  stops  her  babbling  to  break  into  the  vilest,  most  obscene  language.  She  attacks 
the  other  inmates,  bites  and  strikes. 

Another  woman  was  pleading  to  be  taken  away.  Her  pleadings  became  wails. 
She  eats  almost  constantly  and  is  given  whatever  she  wants  to  satisfy  her  hunger. 

One  feeble-minded  woman  has  had  several  children,  of  whom  one  committed 
suicide,  one  is  in  a State  hospital  and  one  is  an  inmate  of  another  almshouse. 

In  a one-story,  brick  cottage,  live  the  men  who  are  unable  to  climb  the  stairs 
to  the  men’s  quarters.  The  house  has  two  large  rooms,  one  of  which  is  divided  by 
a partition  into  two  bedrooms  and  a bathroom. 

The  barns,  outhouses  and  fences  were  in  good  condition. 
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There  are  240  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  well  improved  and  its 
producing  value  is  high.  There  are  70  acres  of  corn,  12  of  wheat,  24  of  oats,  54 
of  pasture,  4 of  orchard  and  4 of  garden.  There  are  10  milk  cows  and  25  hogs. 

The  net  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  year,  March  1,  1914,  to  March  1,  1915, 
was  $4,312.07.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  crops,  this  was  an  unusually  high  cost. 
In  this  amount,  are  included  the  salaries'.  The  superintendent  receives  $700  per 
year,  the  matron  $300  and  an  allowance  is  made  for  a woman  and  a man. 

A feature  of  this  almshouse  that  deserves  special  mention,  is  the  effort  made 
to  banish  the  dreariness  from  the  rooms  and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a com- 
fortable home.  With  the  exception  of  the  insane  ward  where  the  women  live,  there 
was  little  about  the  place  to  suggest  the  poorhouse.  Bright  curtains,  fresh  paint  and 
many  potted  plants  and  flowers  gave  to  the  plainest  rooms  the  look  of  home.  At 
very  little  expense,  the  rooms  that  the  inmates  use  have  been  made  cheerful  and 
homelike.  With  the  outlay  of  little  money  and  a great  deal  of  care  and  kindliness, 
the  desolation  of  the  poorhouse  has  been  concealed  under  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
home. 

The  insane  ward  should  be  remodeled.  This  building  would  be  a good  ward 
for  the  women  if  the  hideous  bars  were  reixioved.  The  ward  has  been  kept  in  such 
good  condition  that  with  the  removal  of  the  relics  of  bar-barism  the  women  would 
have  attractive,/ well-ventilated  and  sanitary  sleeping  quarters. 

The  insane  women  are  to  be  given  a sanity  hearing  in  a few  days. 

Shelby  County  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  refusing  to  permit  the  feeble-minded  women  to  leave  the  almshouse 
except  under  the  protection  of  the  State. 


SHEI=BY  COUNTY  JAII,. 

Inspected  June  24,  1915.  Sheriff,  Sidney  Biggs. 

The  Shelby  County  jail  is  an  example  of  an  antiquated  jail  made  almost 
habitable  through  the  care  of  the  sheriff. 

The  jail  room  on  the  first  floor  is  dark  and  little  air  can  enter  it.  The 
windows  are  covered  with  iron  panes,  partially  perforated,  and  air  and  light  are 
excluded. 

The  cage  contains  three  cells  on  each  side  of  the  corridor.  Each  cell  has  a 
toilet.  The  doors  and  backs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  The  iron  wall  cots  have 
blankets,  mattresses  and  pillows.  There  are  a shower  and  a stand  in  the  cage 
corridor.  ' 

Three  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  first-floor  cage.  There  were  no  other 
prisoners  in  the  jail. 

The  second-floor,  main  jail  is  like  the  first.  The  section  for  women  and 
children  contains  four,  small,  light  cells  with  outside  windows.  Each  cell  has  a 
toilet  and  stand. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  hot  water  and  lighted  b3^  electricity. 

The  jail  was  very  clean.  The  usual  jail  odors  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  lack  of  jail  odors  was  especially  noticeable  considering  the 
extremely  poor  ventilation. 

The  prisoners  said  they  had  more  food  than  they  could  eat. 

Separate  towels  are  provided.  The  county  furnishes  underclothing.  The 
blankets  are  frequently  washed. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  allowance  of  65  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
prisoner  and  locking-in  and  locking-out  fees  of  50  cents  each. 

The  law  requiring  the  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  enforced. 

The  iron  windowpanes  on  the  first  floor  should  be  removed.  The  jail  room 
would  be  light  and  well  ventilated  if  these  black  patches  were  banished.  The 
second-floor  cage  needs  a new  coat  of  paint. 

SHELBY  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence: 

June  23,  peace  bond — 1—6  months;  May  28,  larceny — 1 — 30  days — (16  years 
old)  ; June  4,  larceny — 1 — 30  days — (19  j’ears  old). 


SHBIdBY  county  outdoor  RBIiIUr. 

The  24  supervisors  of  Shelby  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
respective  townships  and  for  their  services  receive  amounts  varying  from  $1.50 
a day  for  time  expended  to  $100  a year  which  is  paid  the  supervisor  of  Shelby- 
ville  Township. 

The  records  of  expenditures  of  charity  funds  are  very  carefully  kept. 
Claims  are  classified  in  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board.  All 
overseers’  orders  must  be  written  and  bills  when  presented  must  be  itemized, 
contain  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  all  articles  have  been  sold,  must  be 
endorsed  by  the  supervisor  and  be  sworn  to  by  the  merchant. 

Annual  statements  of  expenditures  are  not  made,  but  the  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  are  published  in  detail  in  the  newspapers. 

Three  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  mother  with  3 children  receives  $15 
per  month,  one  with  5 receives  $10  and  one  with  3 receives  $10.  The  super- 
visors act  as  investigating  officers  in  their  respective  townships. 

There  is  no  probation  officer  of  either  the  County  or  Circuit  Court,  but  the 
delinquent  or  troublesome  children’s  cases  are  handled  out  of  court  as  often  as 
possible  by  the  county  judge  and  the  sheriff.  Only  the  thoroughly  incorrigible 
cases  are  taken  into  court. 
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The  appropriations  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $10,000;  almshouse,  $2,900;  chari- 
table institutions,  $1,000;  mothers’  pensions,  $1,200;  medical  aid,  $4,000. 


STAUK  COUNTY^  AI.MSHOUSZ:. 

Inspected  November  2,  1915.  F.  H.  Fleming',  Superintendent. 

The  Stark  County  almshouse  is  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Toulon,  the 
county  seat. 

The  main  building  is  a large,  two-story,  frame  house  facing  the  east.  There 
is  a deep  basement.  The  grounds  are  beautiful  and  well  shaded. 

The  superintendent’s  family  occupy  the  east  side  of  the  building  and  the 
inmates  are  on  the  west  side.  The  women  are  on  the  first  floor  and  the  men  are 
on  the  second.  The  separation  of  sexes  is  entirely  inadequate. 

A corridor  extends  north  and  south  the  width  of  the  building.  The  superin- 
tendent’s rooms  are  on  the  east  side  and  the  inmates  are  on  the  west. 

The  building  was  very  clean,  but  on  account  of  the  wood  wainscoting,  it  is 
difRcult  to  eradicate  the  vermin.  The  odors  of  disinfectant  were  overpowering. 

The  women’s  sitting-room  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall  on  the  first  floor. 
The  bathroom  is  next  to  it.  The  men’s  sitting-room  is  at  the  south  end  of  the 
first  floor. 

On  the  second  floor,  the  room  over  the  men’s  sitting-room  is  a chamber  of 
horrors.  It  contains  an  iron  cage  similar  to  that  of  the  county  jails  and  is  used 
to  restrain  insane  inmates.  As  the  State  law  forbids  the  holding  of  the  insane 
in  the  almshouses  and  as  no  superintendent  can  imprison  inmates  in  such  a jail 
except  in  violation  of  the  law,  this  jail  has  no  possible  use  in  the  almshouse. 
The  cage  should  be  removed  and  the  room  used  for  legitimate  purposes. 

The  men’s  bedrooms  are  on  the  second  floor. 

The  kitchen  and  dining-room  are  one  room.  The  inmates  were  at  dinner 
and  the  meal  was  a substantial  one,  well  served.  The  kitchen  and  dining-room 
are  in  the  basement  which  is  on  the  ground  level. 

A small,  one-story,  frame  house  is  used  for  sick  persons.  It  has  two  double 
rooms.  One  man  was  in  the  hospital.  The  county  pays  for  the  services  of  a 
nurse  whenever  an  inmate  must  be  confined  to  his  bed. 

The  almshouse  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The  men's 
bathroom  is  in  the  basement. 

There  were  four  men  and  four  women  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of 
inspection. 

There  are  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  gross  cost  of  the  institution 
for  the  last  year  was  $4,002.05.  The  return  from  the  sale  of  produce  was  $928.33, 
leaving  a net  cost  of  $3,073.72. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $900  per  year.  The  county  pays 
the  salaries  of  a man  and  a woman. 

The  appearance  of  the  inmates  was  unusually  good.  Their  clothing  was 
very  clean  and  they  had  an  appearance  of  being  well  cared  for.  If  the  meal 
served  on  the  day  of  inspection  is  the  kind  usually  served,  they  are  undoubtedly 
well  fed. 

The  lack  of  facilities  for  separation  of  men  and  women  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  this  institution,  but  the  construction  of  the  building  makes  the  separation 
impossible. 


STARK  COUNTY  JAZI.. 

Inspected  November  2,  1915.  Sheriff,  James  K.  Fuller. 

The  Stark  County  jail  is  usually  empty  or,  if  there  are  prisoners,  there  are 
few  of  them. 

The  jail  stands  in  the,  courthouse  yard,  an  annex  to  the  sheriff’s  residence. 
The  jail  section  is  a story  and  one-half  in  height.  It  is  light  and  well  ventilated. 
The  ironwork  has  been  painted  white. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a four-cell  cage,  two  cells  on  each  side  of  a corridor. 
The  doors  and  backs  of  the  cells  are  barred.  A toilet  and  a stand  are  in  the 
corridor.  One  cell  is  a bath  cell.  The  steel  wall  cots  have  good  mattresses, 
pillows,  blankets,  sheets  and  pillowcases. 

The  second-floor  section  is  similar  to  the  first  except  that  there  is  no  bath 
cell.  The  roof  is  not  the  full  height. 

The  sheriff  receives  75  cents  per  day  for  the  food  of  a prisoner.  The 
prisoners’  washing  is  done  outside  the  jail  under  the  direction  of  the  sheriff’s 
wife. 

A few  months  ago,  a prisoner  in  this  jail  developed  typhoid  fever.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  is  not  known.  The  water  used  is  the  city  water  which  is 
used  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  Toulon  and  there  were  no  other  cases  of  typhoid 
at  the  time.  The  sick  man  was  released  and  taken  to  his  own  home. 


STARK  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RRIiIRF. 

There  are  eight  supervisors  in  Stark  County.  They  are  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  for  their  townships. 

Orders  are  usually  verbal,  but  bills  must  be  itemized.  A classified  register 
is  kept,  and  an  annual  statement  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  is  made. 
Names  of  poor,  receiving  aid,  are  published. 
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Three  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  with  two  children  receives  $15;  one 
with  one  receives  $10;  one  with  two  receives  $15.  There  is  no  probation  officer 
and  special  investigators  are  appointed. 

Two  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

There  is  no  county  physician. 

The  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  last  year  was  $3,073.72;  for  outdoor  relief 
the  expenditure  was  $2,495;  for  the  blind,  insane  and  mothers’  pensions,  $937. 


ST.  CI.A1R  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIDF.  j 

St.  Clair  County  has  51  supervisors  who  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  ; 
their  respective  townships.  ; 

Careful  and  thorough  records  are  kept  of  all  aid  given  to  applicants.  The  j 
name,  birthplace,  amount  and  character  of  aid  and  cause  of  dependency  are  j 
recorded.  Two  overseers  are  appointed.  John  Weber  for  Belleville  Township 
receives  a salary  of  $50  a month  and  Louis  Ross  for  East  St.  Louis  receives  ! 
$75  a month.  The  average  pay  of  a supervisor  for  his  services  as  overseer  is  $4  I 
a month.  j 

The  overseers’  reports  are  filed  monthly  in  the  office  of  the  county  auditor. 
No  claims  for  pauper  bills  are  paid  unless  orders  written  by  the  overseers 
accompany  the  bills  of  items.  t 

The  limit  of  relief  fixed  by  the  county  board  is  $4  a month.  In  special  cases  \ 
the  relief  varies  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  month. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  mothers  received,  until  May  1,  pensions  for 
324  children.  The  amount  allowed  was  $8  per  month  for  one  child  and  $1.50  j 
per  month  for  each  additional  child.  The  maximum  allowed  to  one  mother  was  | 
$17.50  per  month. 

For  the  year  ending  May  1,  1915,  there  had  been  expended  in  mothers’  pen-  I 
sions  $15,676.  The  fund  for  the  purpose  was  $10,212.98.  May  1,  all  pensions  j 
were  stopped  and  payment  will  not  be  resumed  until  winter.  | 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  1914-1915  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $25,000;  I 
almshouse,  $24,000;  charitable  institutions,  $1,800;  for  the  blind,  $6,000;  for  t 
dependent  children,  $1,600.  ; 

It  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent  of  the  relief  given  in  the  county  is  expended  j 
in  East  St.  Louis.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was  spent  by  the  county  in  j 
the  months  between  December  1 and  May  1. 

Fifteen  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $10  per  month  each.  Operations  ' 
for  restoration  of  sight  are  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  county  whenever,  in  » 
the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  there  is  any  possibility  of  success. 

Old  soldiers  and  their  families  are  not  helped  by  the  county,  but  are  cared  ' 
for  by  the  Woman’s  Relief  Corps  which  cooperates  with  other  charitable  organi-  | 
zations.  Fifty  dollars  is  allowed  by  the  county  for  the  burial  of  an  old  soldier.  ! 

The  St.  Clair  County  Humane  Society  takes  care  of  dependent  children  until  j 
homes  can  be  found.  Children  are  committed  to  it  by  the  court  and  the  county  I 
allows  $10  per  month,  clothes  and  medical  attention  for  each  child.  The  society 
has  a branch  at  East  St.  Louis  and  one  at  Belleville.  ’ 

Forty  dollars  per  month  were  paid  during  the  winter  months  t*o  the  Belleville  i 
Welfare  Association,  a private  charity  organization  which  cooperates  with  the  I 
county  overseers  in  the  care  of  the  poor.  f 

The  Metropolitan  Insurance  Company  employs  a visiting  nurse  for  East 
St,  Louis  and  one  for  Belleville.  Cases  of  destitution  are  reported  by  the  nurses  f 
to  the  overseers  and  to  the  Humane  Society  and  to  the  East  St.  Louis  Queen’s  I 
Daughters  and  the  Belleville  Welfare  Association.  [ 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Conference  of  the  j 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  maintains  a settlement  in  East  - St.  Louis  for  the 
foreign  population  of  the  neighborhood.  A three-story  brick  building  was  com-  t 
pleted  in  December,  1914.  A deaconess  and  two  assistants  are  in  charge.  Classes  j 
for  girls  and  boys  are  held.  Domestic  science  and  physical  culture  are  taught  s 
and  there  is  a kindergarten. 


STEPHENSON  COUNTY  AEMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  December  4,  1915.  Superintendent,  O.  S.  Smull. 

The  Stephenson  County  almshouse  is  a three-story,  stone  building  three 
miles  from  the  county  seat,  Freeport. 

The  main  building  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  new  section  which  faces  the 
east  and  contains  the  service  rooms  and  bedrooms  for  both  men  and  women,  and 
the  old  part  which  is  a wing  extending  south  of  the  newer  section. 

The  new  building  is  divided  by  a large  corridor  with  men’s  rooms  on  the 
south  side  and  the  women’s  on  the  north.  The  men’s  rooms  do  not  open  upon 
the  women’s  corridor. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  a large  kitchen.  On  each  side  are  the 
dining-rooms.  East  of  the  dining-rooms  on  each  side  are  sitting-rooms.  At  the 
front  of  the  women’s  side  is  the  bedroom  of  a sick  woman. 

The  women’s  sitting-room  is  a large  room  with  a piano,  sofa,  rocking-chairs 
and  tables.  There  are  curtains  at  the  windows.  A Christmas  tree  is  arranged 
here  every  year  by  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Freeport.  A picture  show  is  to  be  given 
here  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  for  bedrooms.  The  bedrooms  are  larger 
than  the  usual  almshouse  bedrooms  and  there  are  two  or  more  beds  in  each. 

West  of  the  main  building  is  the  old  insane  hospital.  This  is  a two-story 
brick  building  with  two  large  corridors,  one  extending  east  and  west  and  the 
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other  joining-  it  on  the  south.  On  both  sides  of  the  corridors  are  the  barred 
cells  for  the  insane.  They  are  occupied  by  men  inmates. 

The  second  floor  of  the  south  -wing  is  reserved  for  contagious  cases.  It  has 
been  separated  from  the  other  part  of  the  building  and  is  reached  by  a separate 
stairway.  The  rooms  are  well  adapted  to  the  isolation  of  contagious  cases  and 
the  large  room  of  the  wing  is  a good  ward  for  tuberculosis  cases. 

The  laundry  and  bakery  are  in  a separate  brick  building. 

There  is  a good  cattle  barn.  The  superintendent  is  developing  the  dairy 
work  of  the  farm.  Thirteen  cows  furnish  milk  and  butter  for  the  institution. 

A frame  house  is  provided  for  the  superintendent. 

Inmate  labor  counts  for  little  here.  The  inspector  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  inmates  if  more  labor  was  required  of  them.  The  men 
do  not  even  take  care  of  their  own  rooms.  The  women  inmates  work  fairly 
well,  the  superintendent  stated,  but  the  men  do  very  little.  The  men  do  less 
work  in  this  institution  than  in  any  other  that  the  inspector  has  visited. 

There  were  26  women  and  45  men  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  inspection. 
The  inmates  are  evidently  very  well  cared  for.  Their  clothing  was  clean.  Their 
general  appearance  was  good. 

The  rooms  were  clean  and  in  order.  The  dinner  which  was  being  served 
consisted  of  meat,  coffee,  potatoes,  squash,  bread  and  molasses.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  each  article. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gasoline. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,000  a year.  Two  girls  and  one 
man  are  employed  by  the  county.  , 

The  net  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  last  year  was  approximately  $6,000. 
There  are  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm. 

The  inspector  strongly  recommends  the  removal  of  the  iron  bars.  There 
should  not  be  a single  iron  bar  in  any  building  used  for  inmates.  This  institu- 
tion has  good  buildings.  They  are  well  kept.  The  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
inmates  is  carefully  considered.  The  barred  cells  are  hideous  and  unnecessary 
.reminders  of  bygone  horrors.  Aged  and  infirm  persons  should  not  be  compelled 
to  live  in  barred  cells. 


STEPHENSON  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  December  4,  1915.  Sheriff,  John  Ohmsgerds. 

The  Stephenson  County  jail  is  a three-story  annex  to  the  sheriff’s  residence. 

The  main  jail  room  on  the  first  floor  is  of  stone.  There  are  windows  on  three 
sides.  The  cells  have  barred  fronts  and  the  air  supply  is  better  than  it  is  in  the 
average  stone  jail.  There  are  eight  cells,  four  on  each  side  of  a corridor.  One  of 
the  cells  is  a bath  cell  and  one  is  a dungeon.  Each  cell  has  two  iron  cots  with 
mattresses,  blankets  and  sheets. 

The  prisoners  have  the  liberty  of  the  jail  room  and  are  not  locked  in  their  cells. 

The  main  jail  on  the  second  floor  is  like  the  one  on  the  first.  There  are  two 
detached  rooms  which  are  used  for  women  and  insane  persons.  They  have  cots, 
toilets  and  stands.  The  plumbing  fixtures  are  battered  and  need  repairs. 

On  the  third  floor,  is  a large  room  with  a six-cell  latticed  cage.  This  is  used 
for  boys. 

The  jail  is  too  dark  to  be  sanitary.  Vermin,  it  was  stated,  are  numerous.  On 
the  day  of  inspection,  one  prisoner  was  required  to  remain  in  his  cell  because  of 
the  vermin  he  had  brought  into  the  jail  with  him.  The  odors  of  disinfectant  were 
overpowering. 

Prisoners  are  not  compelled  to  bathe  when  they  come  into  the  jail.  Until  they 
are,  the  place  can  not  be  cleared  of  vermin.  The  county  does  not  provide  changes 
of  clothing.  Until  it  does,  there  will  probably  be  vermin  in  the  jail. 

The  sheriff  receives  50  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner,  locking-in 
and  locking-out  fees  and  an  allowance  of  $25  per  month  for  jailer. 

There  were  nine  men  and  one  women  in  the  jail  on  the  day  of  inspection.  None 
were  held  on  infamous  crimes  and  there  were  no  minors.  There  is  ample  room  for 
separation  of  different  classes  of  offenders. 

STEPHENSON  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentences — men  : 

November  22,  vagrancy — 1 — 20  days  and  $100  ; October  21,  vagrancy — 2 — 90 
days  : October,  robbery — 3 — 90  days  ; September  9,  assault — 1 — 90  days. 

Serving  sentence — women  : 

November  25,  vagrancy — 1 — 30  days. 

Awaiting  trial : 

December  1,  vagrancy — 1 ; October  21,  nonsupport — 1. 


STEPHENSON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REEIEP. 

The  poor  of  Stephenson  County  are  aided  by  the  townships.  As  the  law  regard- 
ing the  methods  by  which  overseers’  accounts  shall  be  kept,  is  almost  wholly  disre- 
garded an  estimate  of  amount  and  nature  of  outdoor  relief  can  riot  be  made. 

The  greater  amount  of  relief  is  given  in  the  city  of  Freeport.  The  approximate 
cost,  the  inspector  was  told,  for  outdoor  relief  in  the  city  of  Freeport  for  the  year 
was  $7,000.  One  hundred  and  fifty  families  received  aid.  The  salary  of  the 
supervisor  of  Freeport  for  acting  as  overseer  of  the  poor  is  $75  a month. 

J,  A.  Crane  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  His  salary  is  $300  a year. 
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The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Mothers’  pensions,  $1,000;  blind, 
$5,000  ; outdoor  relief,  $7,000  ; almshouse,  $6,000. 

No  mothers’  pensions  have  as  yet  been  allowed.  One  mother  is  receiving  aid 
under  the  dependent  children’s  act.  Twenty-five  blind  receive  pensions  of  $150 
a year. 

PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

The  private  relief  of  Freeport  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Civics 
and  Charities.  In  the  work  of  this  bureau  are  included  not  only  investigations  and 
distributions  but  probation  and  truancy  work. 

The  general  secretary.  Miss  Jessie  Entriken,  is  probation  officer  for  the  County 
Court  and  truant  officer  for  the  board  of  education. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are : President,  Dr.  W.  J.  Rideout ; vice  presi- 
dent. Miss  Bertha  Bidwell ; secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Scott ; general 
secretary.  Miss  Jessie  Entriken. 

The  following  report  gives  a summary  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1915  : 

The  Bureau  of  Associated  Civics  and  Charities  is  finishing  its  third  year. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  its  fourth  year  and  funds  must  be  raised  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Those  acquainted  with  the  bureau  feel  that  it  has  amply  demonstrated 
its  three-fold  value,  in  the  work  of  family  relief,  the  juvenile  court  and  truancy. 
They  call  on  the  citizens  of  Freeport  to  help  them  in  supporting  it. 

This  last  year  has  been  one  of  great  hardship  to  families  having  only  a bare 
living-wage.  A few,  weeks’  unemployment  has  meant  dependence.  This  winter 
promises  to  be  equally  hard  and  many  families  are  beginning  it  with  even  smaller 
resources  than  in  former  years.  These  families  and  those  in  which  sickness,  death 
or  maladjustment  of  family  conditions  has  brought  dependency  must  be  intelli- 
gently cared, for  by  the  community. 

The  Associated  Charities  not  only  aims  to  relieve  temporary  distress,  but  to 
work  toward  permanent  solutions  of  family  problems.  These  solutions  are  usually 
attained  only  by  constant  supervision  of  families  and  constant  supervision  is 
possible  through  organized  work,  alone.  This  organized  work  can  be  carried  on 
only  through  the  support  of  the  community. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  families  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
bureau. 

Forty-nine  people  have  been  furnished  employment. 

Nine  people  have  been  given  transportation  to  their  established  residence.* 

Forty-four  have  been  furnished  hospital  or  institutional  care. 

Eleven  children  have  been  placed  in  good  family  homes. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  people  have  been  furnished  with  shoes  and  clothing. 

Forty-four  families  have  been  taken  into  court  for  various  causes. 

Forty-five  people  have  been  given  medical  attention. 

Eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  has  been  collected  by  court  orders, 
refunded  by  applicants  or  paid  in  by  relatives  or  friends  to  be  expended  for 
families. 

Forty-four  dollars  and  five  cents  has  been  spent  for  milk  mostly  for  people 
suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

Ice  has  been  furnished  to  one  family  where  there  was  a small  baby. 


EXPENDITURES. 

RECEIPTS. 

Office — 

Cash  on  hand  October  1,  1914 

$ 58 

26 

Rent 

$ 247 

50 

Dues  

784 

25 

Salary  

1,200 

00 

Gifts  

1,318 

30 

Telephones  

55 

85 

Refunds  

340 

00 

Light  

10 

70 

Special  Funds  

509 

00 

Supplies  

43 

72 

Sale  Red  Cross  Stamps 

11 

19 

National  Association  Dues. 

10 

00 

Board  of  Education  for  Tru- 

Red Cross  Stamps  

11 

19 

ancy  Work  

300 

00 

Relief— 

Board  of  Supervisors  for  Pro- 

Tfond   

866 

13 

bation  Work  

300 

00 

Rent  

363 

20 

Fuel  

197 

95 

Grand  total 

$3,620 

00 

Clothing  

190 

81 

Deficit 

593 

57 

Institutional  Care  

378 

95 

Medical  Care  and  Nursing. 

112 

60 

Transportation  

23 

79 

Milk  

44 

05 

Household  

123 

64 

Draying  

43 

55 

Laundry 

13 

75 

Relief  work  .' 

. 17 

87 

Petty  Fund  (Relief)  

198 

26 

Loans  

33 

00 

Hotels  

8 

50 

School  Supplies  

9 

61 

Incidentals  

8 

95 

Grand  total  

$4,213 

57 

Total  

$4,213 

57 

♦No  transportation  is  given  without  first  ascertaining  from  the  destination 
that  the  applicant  will  have  work  or  be  cared  for  or  is  a legal  charge  upon  that 
community. 
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KING’S  DAUGHTER'S’  SETTLEMENT  HOME. 

The  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement  Home  is  maintained  by  two  circles  of  the 
King’s  Daughters.  The  home  is  in  the  business  section  of  the  city.  Miss  Margaret 
Niblo  is  head  resident.  The  work  of  the  home  includes  mothers’  classes,  a free 
kindergarten  and  general  relief  work.  The  annual  budget  is  approximately  $1,200. 

HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

The  Humane  Society  is  one  of  the  earlier  relief  organizations  of  the  city.  B. 
F.  Brubaker  is  special  agent. 

ST.  VINCENT’S  HOME. 

St.  Vincent’s  Home  is  an  orphanage  maintained  by  the  Franciscan  Sisters. 
The  county  pays  ten  dollars  a month  for  the  care  of  children. 

SCHOOL  NURSE. 

A school  nurse  is  employed  by  the  board  of  education  of  Freeport. 

ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE. 

A survey  of  tuberculosis  conditions  in  Freeport  has  recently  been  completed  by 
Miss  Ruth  Hill,  formerly  of  the  Oak  Forest  Department  of  the  Cook  County  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare. 


TAZSWi:!.!.  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  October  15,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  H.  Ireland, 

The  Tazewell  County  almshouse  is  seven  miles  from  Pekin,  the  county  seat. 

In  the  last  three  years  the  institution  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  old 
building  has  been  repaired.  A new  hospital,  with  an  annex  for  tubercular  patients, 
has  been  built  and  a new  building  for  women  has  been  added.  A handsome  two- 
story  brick  house  has  been  provided  for  the  superintendent. 

But  the  county  does  not  make  provision  for  help  to  operate  the  institution.  A 
nurse  receives  $30  per  month.  Other  help  must  be  paid  by  the  superintendent  from 
his  own  salary.  As  a consequence,  the  inmates  must  either  do  more  work  than  they 
are  physically  able  to  do  or  many  things  that  should  be  done  are  left  undone. 

The  grounds  are  well  shaded  and  covered  with  good  grass.  There  are  wide 
concrete  walks.  The  grounds  were  in  good  order. 

The  woman’s  building  is  a one-story,  brick  cottage  facing  south.  There  is  a 
wide  entrance  hall  which  is  used  by  the  women  as  a sitting-room.  The  wide  glass 
door  with  windows  on  each  side  makes  the  room  particularly  pleasant. 

A long  corridor  extends  north  and  south  with  six  bedrooms  on  each  side,  a 
bathroom  and  a toilet. 

The  rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  Each  has  a narrow,  white,  iron  bed 
with  white  sheets,  pillowcases  and  spreads. 

The  walls  of  the  bedrooms  are  dead  white.  They  should  be  painted.  The 
floors  have  not  been  painted  and  already  they  begin  to  look  worn. 

A covered  glass  corridor  connects  this  building  with  the  hospital. 

The  hospital  is  a one-story  brick  building.  There  is  a long,  wide  corridor 
through  the  middle  of  the  building.  There  are  two  large  rooms  for  men  and  two 
for  women. 

An  operating-room  has  been  equipped  at  one  end  of  the  corridor.  This  room 
was  equipped  for  use  as  an  operating-room.  On  the  day  of  inspection,  it  was  being 
used  as  a conservatory  and  a sitting-room  for  a tubercular  patient.  The  tables 
and  stands  were  covered  with  flowers  and  potted  plants.  There  was  a rug  on  the 
floor.  The  tubercular  inmate  was  settled  comfortably  in  a chair.  As  an  operating- 
room,  this  room  has  been  made  almost  useless.  If  it  is  to  be  an  operating-room — 
and  the  county  has  gone  to  much  expense  to  make  it  one — it  should  be  kept  abso- 
lutely free  from  everything  except  operating  necessities.  Flowers  and  plants  should 
not  be  brought  in  here.  There  should  never  be  a rug  in  the  room.  Above  all,  a 
tubercular  patient  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  room  at  any  time  or  under 
any  circumstances  unless  he  is  to  be  operated  upon. 

This  room  should  be  cleared  of  its  useless  and  dangerous  decorations,  inanimate 
and  human,  be  thoroughly  fumigated,  disinfected  and  kept  locked. 

The  hospital  has  a small  diet  kitchen,  bath  and  toilet, 

I On  the  east  side  of  the  building  is  the  tubercular  annex.  There  are  four  rooms 
I and  an  enclosed  porch.  This  annex  was  built  as  a means  of  isolating  the  tubercular 
inmates  and  giving  them  an  abundance  of  freSh  air.  The  fresh  air  is  provided, 
but  the  isolation  is  not  enforced.  The  tubercular  patients  are  allowed  to  use  the 
other  parts  of  the  hospital,  and  as  a result,  the  expenditure  for  a tubercular  depart- 
ment is  like  the  expenditure  for  an  operating-room,  almost  useless. 

The  old  building  is  a three-story,  brick  structure  with  tWo  wide  corridors 
i oxtending  the  length  and  width  of  the  building  and  crossing  in  the  center  at  right 
Angles.  The  bedrooms  are  on  both  sides  of  the  corridors. 

The  interior  has  been  recently  painted. 

On  the  first  floor  which  is  on  the  ground  level  are  the  kitchen,  storerooms, 
dining-rooms  and  two  bedrooms  for  men,  reading-rooms  and  clothesroom. 

The  kitchen  floor  is  old  and  worn  and  the  cleanliness  is  evidently  secured  by 
?reat  labor.  The  cooking  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  a woman  inmate. 

I The  rooms  were  in  as  good  condition  as  they  could  be  with  the  quality  and 
Quantity  of  help  provided.  There  were  69  inmates  of  the  institution  on  the  day  of 
' nspection.  The  preparation  of  the  food  for  this  number  of  people  was  made  only 

i —18  I Q 
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by  inmates.  The  food  was  of  good  quality  and  the  dinner  served  was  a substan- 
tial one. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  for  the  men’s  bedrooms.  Each  hall  has 
a toilet  and  bathroom.  There  is  a Are  hose  in  each  hall  and  a Are  escape  at  the 
side  of  the  building.  The  beds  can  not  be  very  comfortable.  A straw  tick  laid 
over  hard  slats  can  not  be  a very  pleasant  sleeping  place  for  even  a young,  strong 
person.  These  beds  must  be  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  some  of  the  older  men. 
Several  of  the  beds  have  old  worn  springs  which  are  not  an  improvement  over  the 
hard  slats. 

The  furnace  and  boiler  are  in  a separate  building. 

There  are  210  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  last  inventory  placed  the  value 
of  the  farm  at  $50,000  ; the  value  of  the  farm  and  buildings  at  $123,495;  the  value 
of  the  personal  property  at  $8,415.25  ; the  total  values  at  $131,910.25. 

The  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year,  March  1,  1914,  to  March  1,  1915,  was 
$8,048.77.  The  cash  receipts  were  $3,081.63.  The  net  cost  was  $4,967.14.  The  per 
capita  cost  was  $55.19.  These  flgures  include  the  superintendent’s  salary  of  $1,800, 
the  nurse’s  salary  of  $360  and  the  physician’s  salary  of  $350.  ’ 


TAzx:wi:i:.x.  county  jaiii. 

Inspected  October  15,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  Wilson. 

The  Tazewell  County  jail  stands  in  the  courthouse  yard  at  Pekin.  The  county 
is  erecting  a courthouse  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  State.  It 
is  a building  of  clear  white  lines.  Beside  this  stately  structure  the  old  brick  jail 
stands  as  a dark  blot. 

The  jail  building  is  old.  The  rooms  are  dark  and  ill  ventilated. 

The  loathsome  odors  of  disinfectants  and  clogged  sewer  pipes  permeate  the 
place. 

The  jail  walls  are  of  brick.  , 

The  main  room  on  the  first  floor  is  a dark,  vile-smelling  place,  with  three  win-  1 
dows  on  each  of  three  sides.  With  this  amount  of  window  space,  there  should  be  j 
a good  supply  of  fresh  air  and  light.  But  the  windows  are  small  and  the  gratings  ; 
and  old  dark  panes  keep  out  the  light  and  air.  The  cage  has  two  tiers.  There  are  • 
six  cells  in  each  tier,  three  cells  on  each  side  of  a corridor.  Each  cell  has  a most  !i 
insanitary  toilet,  a steel  wall  cot  with  mattress  and  blankets.  In  the  cage  corridor,  ) 
is  a tub  so  dark  and  dilapidated  as  to  be  almost  hidden  in  the  shadows,  ; 

From  the  pipes,  come  the  odors  of  the  clogged  sewer.  The  floor  was  damp. 

On  the  second  floor,  are  the  quarters  for  women  and  juveniles.  The  women’s  ! 
room  is  a corner  barred  to  form  a room.  A blanket  draped  over  the  bars  conceals  f 
the  toilet.  There  are  two  cells  with  outside  windows.  There  is  little  privacy  for  ii 
the  women.  Every  part  of  the  room  can  be  seen  from  the  stairs.  There  is  a ; 
wood  floor.  I 

The  department  for  juveniles  is  across  the  hall.  The  room  has  a two-cell  cage, 
a bath  and  toilet.  The  floor  is  of  wood.  ■ 

The  evening  meal  was  given  the  prisoners  while  the  inspector  was  in  the  jail.  ; 
It  consisted  of  bread,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  macaroni.  It  was  well  cooked  and  j 
the  portions  were  ample.  ; 

There  were  four  men  in  the  first  tier  of  the  main  room  and  one  woman  in  the 
women’s  department.  | 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  of  50  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner.  The 
county  provides  clothing  for  the  prisoners  and  separate  towels. 

The  business  men  of  Pekin  have  offered  the  county  a site  and  $4,000  toward  f 
the  building  of  a new  jail.  3 

The  present  jail  is  an  unfit  place  to  confine  human  beings.  It  can  not  be  j 
operated  without  a violation  of  the  State  law  regulating  the  separation  of  different  j 
classes  of  prisoners  and  requiring  cleanliness. 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence — men : 

• October  5,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1 — 42  days ; October  12,  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly— 1 — 22  days. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

April  7,  assault  to  rob — 1 ; August  23,  adultery — 1. 

Awaiting  trial — women : 

August  23,  adultery — 1. 


TAZEWEI.I.  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDZ.IEF. 

The  22  supervisors  of  Tazewell  County  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their 
respective  townships.  The  supervisor  for  Pekin  Township  receives  a salary  of 
$60  a month  for  his  services  as  overseer. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mathews,  the  supervisor  for  Pekin,  keeps  records  of  all  orders  for 
relief.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board,  the  claims  from  Pekin  Township 
are  listed  separately  and  the  other  pauper  claims  are  listed  under  one  head. 

The  blind  are  not  pensioned.  No  mothers’  pensions  are  to  be  allowed  this 
year.  No  levy  for  this  purpose  has  been  made  and  no  appropriation  has  been 
considered.  The  women  who  come  within  the  requirements  of  the  funds  to 
parents’  law  are  aided  by  the  supervisors  as  other  applicants  for  aid. 

For  the  outdoor  relief  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is  $8,000.  All 
aid  given  outside  of  institutions  must  be  given  from  this  fund.  One  thousand 
dollars  are  appropriated  for  the  expenses  in  charitable  institutions.  The  com- 
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mittee  on  charitable  institutions  publishes  in  its  reports  the  names  of  the 
children  and  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  boarded.  The  last  report  of  this 
committee  states  that  one  is  cared  for  in  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  five 
are  in  the  Glenwood  School  and  two  are  in  the  Baptist  Orphanage  at  Huddleston. 

The  almshouse  appropriations  are:  Supplies,  $4,000;  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, $1,000  ; superintendent’s  salary,  $1,800  ; physician’s  salary,  $360. 

John  H.  Shade  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  He  has  at  present 
23  cases  from  the  Circuit  Court  and  19  from  the  County  Court. 

PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

The  Social  Welfare  League  of  Pekin  has  recently  been  organized.  Its  object 
is  the  betterment  of  local  conditions.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
educational  features  of  social  work.  A trained  social  worker.  Miss  Mae  Harvey 
of  Urbana,  has  been  engaged  by  the  league.  Miss  Harvey’s  work,  it  is  planned, 
will  be  a general  survey  of  conditions  in  Pekin,  followed  by  an  educational  pro- 
gram. Public  health  will  be  a line  of  work  to  receive  especial  attention. 

The  organization  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  22  Pekin  organizations. 
The  movement  had  its  beginning  in  the  Pekin  Woman’s  Club.  Mrs.  W.  O.  Cat- 
tron  is  president  of  the  league. 

UNION  MISSION. 

The  Union  Mission  Society  of  Pekin  was  organized  20  years  ago.  It  main- 
tains a free  reading-room  for  boys  and  a gymnasium.  It  is  a general  clearing 
house  for  the  charity  work  of  Pekin.  H.  S.  Mathews,  the  overseer  of  the  poor 
for  Pekin,  is  superintendent. 

There  is  a department  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  of  which  Mr. 
Mathews  is  secretary. 

With  the  overseer  of  the  poor  as  an  olficer  of  two  charity  organizations  and 
an  active  worker  in  the  Social  Welfare  League,  an  unusually  good  cooperation 
of  public  and  private  charity  is  secured. 


UNION  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  28,  1915.  H.  R.  Brown,  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent’s  cottage,  the  two  cottages  of  the  inmates,  the  barns, 
outhouses  and  trunks  of  the  trees  were  all  shining  with  fresh  white  paint  and 
whitewash.  The  grounds  were  in  spotless  order. 

The  Union  County  almshouse  is  three  miles  from  Jonesboro,  the  county  seat. 
The  grounds  are  well  shaded  and  have  an  assortment  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
There  is  a good  stand  of  grass,  carefully  clipped  and  in  perfect  condition. 

The  women’s  cottage  is  a low,  three-room  building,  recently  painted.  There 
is  a long  porch  in  front  of  it.  The  floor  of  the  porch  is  broken  and  the  boards 
are  falling  apart.  Only  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  cottage  is  used.  There  were 
L three  women  in  it.  It  is  a sunny,  airy  room.  There  are  white  curtains  at  the 
^ windows,  but  no  shades.  There  are  four  windows  and  two  outside  doors.  The 
bedclothing  was  fairly  good  and  the  sheets  and  pillowcases  were  clean  and 
white.  There  were  pictures  on  the  walls  and  various  little  knicknacks  scattered 
around.  The  room  had  a homelike,  comfortable  appearance. 

The  only  toilet  facilities  were  pans  and  buckets. 

The  men’s  cottage  was  similar  to  that  of  the  women  and  was  in  excellent 
order. 

The  toilets,  outhouses  and  barns  were  in  good  condition.  The  entire  place 
was  immaculately  clean.  The  clothing  of  the  inmates  was  clean  and  they  were 
: enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  superintendent  and  his  wife. 

'The  almshouse  farm  contains  80  acres  and  the  land  is  all  under  cultivation. 

’ There  is  a garden  of  15  acres  and  the  superintendent  has  set  out  quantities  of 
fruit  bushes  and  trees.  A new  orchard  will  produce  a large  amount  of  fruit  in 
a few  years,  the  superintendent  said,  and  there  is  a certainty  of  a large  crop  of 
: small  fruit  this  year. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $450  per  year.  He  has  been  here 
two  years.  Before  taking  this  place  he  was  a clerk  in  a store. 

The  land  is  valued  at  $75  an  acre.  The  appropriation  for  the  year,  1914-15, 

I was  $1,445. 

No  allowance  is  made  for  help.  One  man  and  one  woman  work  well.  The 
' matron  said  there  is  a continual  war  on  bedbugs.  There  were  no  evidences  of 
other  vermin  even  in  the  wood-lined  rooms. 

I The  houses  are  lighted  by  oil  lamps  and  heated  by  stoves. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  good  water  in  wells  and  cisterns. 


UNION  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  April  28,  1915.  Sheriff,  Walter  Kimbro. 

A two-story  stone  building  in  the  back  yard  of  the  sheriff’s  residence  is  the 
Union  County  jail.  The  building  is  of  solid  stone  with  two  rooms  on  each  floor. 
The  rooms  are  so  dark  that  one  can  not  see  any  part  of  the  interior  without  a 
light.  They  are  damp  and  ill  smelling. 

'There  is  a small  entrance  with  a room  on  each  side.  The  rooms  are  10 feet 
by  12  feet,  and  the  only  air  and  light  come  from  a slit  in  the  wall  near  the 
ceiling.  This  slit  is  4 feet  long  and  8 inches  wide. 
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The  sewag-e  facilities  are  a funnel  put  through  the  wall.  This  funnel 
into  a wooden  trough  on  the  outside.  If  the  sewage  is  washed  through  the 
funnel,  water  must  be  poured  into  the  funnel.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
trough  beneath  the  funnel,  little  water  is  used  to  cleanse  the  funnel.  No  more 
disgusting  and  indecent  method  of  sewage  disposal  can  be  imagined  than  this. 
Thfre  is  a funnel  for  each  cell.  The  funnels  in  the  second-floor  cells  are  placed 
in  such  a way  that  the  sewage  may  or  may  not  fall  down  into  the  trougn. 

The  cells  had  recently  been  whitewashed  and  were  clean. 

The  second  floor  is  reached  by  a flight  of  wooden  steps  on  the  outside  of  the 

^^^^Thf’back  yard  of  the  prison  is  enclosed  by  a fence  and  the  inclosure  seems 
to  be  the  dumping-ground  for  the  refuse  of  the  entire  neighborhood. 

The  bed  is  a rope  frame  with  mattress  and  blanket.  The  dungeon  is  lighted 

by  in  a niche  between  the  cells  on  each  floor  send  heat  through 

^ There ^ was ^one^pidsoner  in  the  jail  at  the  time.  He  was  a negro,  arrested, 

April  22,  on  a charge  of  assault  with  deadly  weapon. 

The  sheriff  receives  20  cents  a meal  for  feeding  prisoners. 

Children  are  not  locked  in  the  jail  but  are  kept  in  the  sheriff  s residence. 


UNION  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Jonesboro  and  the  Anna  Relief  Society  co^erate 
with  the  county  commissioners  in  the  care  of  the  poor  of  Union  County.  During 
the  last  y^ar,  the  largest  number  of  applications  ever  received  in  the  county, 

p^'ossTbfef  workte^ou^  applicants  Large  quantities  of  cloth- 

ine-  are  given  by  the  two  societies  and  all  poor  children  of  the  schools  are  pro- 
vided with  shoeS  and  all  necessary  clothing.  The  commissioners  issue  orders  av 
the  request  of  the  private  societies.  . , , 

All  orders  are  written  and  must  be  attached  to  itemized  bills.  ^ 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  receive  $5  per  day  and  expenses  for  services. 
Elevii  mothers  receive  pensions  for  29  children.  Judge  Monroe  C Crawford 
of  the  County  Court,  stated  that  in  his  estimation  this  was  ^ excelle^  means 
of  providing  for  the  needy  and  worthy  mothers  of  Union  County.  Two  and 
one-half  dollars  a month  is  allowed  for  each  child  when  there  is  more  than  one 

‘"“"idwta  #e"nnfngIr‘'lUprXa«oroffl??r;  He  serves  without  salary.  He  does 
not  keep  formal  records  of  cases.  The  judge  s docket  is  ^e  only  record  kep  . 

The  appropriations  for  the  year,  1914-1915,  ^e.  ^ Outdoor  relief,  $1,63 
almshouse,  $1,445;  charitable  institutions,  $500;  mothers  pensions,  $1,100. 


VERMILION  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 


Inspected  July  16-July  18,  1915.  Superintendent,  R.  A.  La  Mar. 

The  Vermilion  County  almshouse  was  built  four  years 
"RSO  000  00  It  is  brick,  with  stone  trimmings.  The  central  part  of  the  building 
is  thrL  stories  high  knd  the  wings  are  two  stories.  The  basement  is  almosl 
level  with  the  ground. 

The  almshouse  is  six  miles  from  Danville.  Tb 

Trees  have  been  planted  on  the  lawn,  but,  as  yet,  they  give  no  shade.  Th 
building  faces  the  northwest.  The  men’s  quarters  are  in  the  west  wing  and  th( 

'’'““"to'thrmiS’s*  winlf  are  the  office,  the  warden's  office,  the  drug-room,  linen 

■■“Vronf  c%f?Mt"'e™enil^^^  of  each  wing  and  one  extends  the  wWtH 

of  the  building  at  right  angles  to  the  wing  corridor.  The  rooms  are  on  botl 


sides  of  the  corriflo^r^s.  ^^^thrpoms  and  tvm  large  wards  on  the  fi^i 


floor'^?/The  men-;"  wing^^The^  white,  iron  beds  and  onj 

cS  for  eaS  bed  llmates  are  not  permitted  to  lie  down  on  their  beds  ir 


Tl^  men’s  ward  on  the  second  floor  contains  34  beds. 


ThI  SlSpled  men  live  in  the  basement  of  the^west^  wing. ^^The^flo or  plan  ,i 


similar  to  that  of  the  first  and  second  floors. 

is  a large  room  with  chair, 
The^laimdry?TSery  and  furnace  rooms  are  in  the  central  part  of  th- 


^^®^Th?‘'Women’s  wing  is  similar  to  the  men’s  except  that  there  is  only  on 
woman’s  ward  on  the  first  floor.  The  observation  department  of  the  women 

wing  contains  a four-cell  cage.  . nor-f  nf  th 

The  dining-room,  kitchen  and  storerooms  are  in  the  central  part  of  tn 

the  central  part  of  the  bunding  Is  the  hospital.  Jher 


IS  a I'ong  ward  for  men  and  one_.for  wo™!"  ThroVratin* 


corridor  into  which  open  the  operating  room  and  a diet  kitchen, 
room  is  not  equipped  for  major  operations. 
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The  large  ward  on  the  second  floor  of  the  women’s  wing  is  used  for  tuber- 
cular women.  There  were  two,  very  ill  women  in  the  ward  at  the  time  of 
inspection. 

A short  distance  from  the  main  building  are  two  stucco  cottages  for  tuber- 
cular patients.  It  has  been  necessary  to  use  one  of  these  for  cancer  cases.  Two 
men  suffering  with  cancer  were  in  one  cottage  and  three  tubercular  men*  were 
in  the  other.  Each  cottage  contains  three  bedrooms,  a sitting-room  and  a bath- 
room. The  cottages  are  not  equipped  for  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  sick 
persons’  food  must  be  cooked  in  the  main  building  and  carried  to  the  cottages. 

Across  the  road,  is  the  isolation  house  to  which  all  persons,  with  contagious 
diseases,  who  can  not  be  cared  for  in  their  homes,  are  sent.  There  was  one 
smallpox  patient  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  inspection. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,000  per  year.  The  matron  receives 
$240.  The  housekeeper  receives  $27.50  per  month,  the  chambermaid  $25,  the 
warden  $40,  the  fireman  $45,  the  cook  and  his  wife  together  $60,  one  farm  hand 
$40  and  three  nurses  receive  $12.50  per  week  each. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  16  women  and  68  men  inmates.  An 
idiot  child,  three  years  old,  is  kept  in  the  infirmary. 

The  entire  building  was  as  clean  as  the  immaculate  and  shining  operating- 
room.  The  clothing  of  the  inmates  was  of  better  quality  than  is  usually  found 
in  a county  institution  and  they  were  unusually  neat  in  appearance. 

The  net  cost  of  the  almshouse  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $14,936.49. 

There  are  159  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  There  are  25  acres  of  corn,  30  of 
oats  and  5 of  garden.  The  remainder  is  in  pasture  and  meadow. 

The  great  need  of  this  institution  is  more  room  for  tubercular  inmates. 
The  ward  used  for  tubercular  women  is  too  closely  connected  with  the  other 
rooms.  The  two  cottages  erected  for  tubercular  patients  are  entirely  inadequate. 
One  of  them  must  be  used  for  the  cancer  cases  and  there  is  room  in  the  other 
for  only  three  patients. 

There  was  one  soldier’s  widow  in  the  alm.shouse  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
She  had  been  sent  here  by  the  county  authorities  until  other  arrangements 
could  be  made.  She  was  suffering  from  melancholia  and  the  authorities  were 
undecided  whether  she  should  be  sent  to  the  Soldiers’  Widows’  Home  or  com- 
mitted to  the  State  hospital.  The  matter  was  referred  by  Judge  Allan  to  Mr. 
A.  L.  Bowen,  secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  for  adjustment. 

One  insane  woman  was  held  here  for  observation.  A sanity  hearing  is  set 
for  an  early  date. 


VEBMII.IOIT  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  July  18,  1915.  Sheriff,  D.  G.  Williams. 

The  Vermilion  County  jail  is  a three-story,  brick  annex  to  the  sheriff’s 
residence. 

At  the  time  of  inspection,  there  v/ere  3 women,  77  men  and  2 minors  in 
the  jail. 

On  the  first  floor,  are  the  office  and  general  service  room.  From  the  service 
room,  open  the  two  first-floor  sections.  The  stairs  are  in  this  room  and  the 
rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors  open  upon  balconies  over  it. 

The  south  section  of  the  first  floor  is  a small,  dark  room  containing  a cage 
of  five  cells  and  a narrow  corridor.  The  windows  of  the  room  are  covered  with 
barred  boxes.  The  cage  and  the  cell  doors  are  built  of  the  same  closely  set 
bars.  The  cage  corridor  extends  the  length  of  the  cells.  The  cells  are  solid 
iron  and  are  placed  back  to  back  with  the  cells  of  the  north  section. 

The  cells  are  so  dark  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  what  is  in  them. 

: There  are  wall  cots  in  some.  In  others,  the  prisoners  are  compelled  to  sleep 
^ on  mattresses  on  the  floor.  There  are  three  men  to  each,  narrow  cell.  The 

I mattresses  and  blankets  are  old,  very  dirty  and  filled  with  vermin. 

The  walls  of  the  cage  and  the  room  are  horribly  defaced  and  have  not  been 
whitewashed  or  painted  for  a long  time. 

i Small  vegetable  cans  are  used  for  night  buckets.  There  are  only  two  night 
buckets  that  do  not  leak,  the  men  said.  The  tin  vegetable  cans  are  uncovered. 
There  is  a toilet  and  a tub  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  The  men  are  locked  in 
their  cells  at  six  o’clock  and  have  no  access  to  the  toilet  until  six  o’clock  in  the 
^morning. 

I The  men  said  that  the  rats  and  vermin  make  the  cells  unbearable.  They 
complained  very  bitterly  of  the  drinking  water.  They  get  the  water  from  the 
[ faucets  and  they  say  that  the  water  for  drinking  is  warm  and  the  water  for 
b washing  is  cold. 

I The  men  were  unshaven  and  their  clothing  was  untidy.  As  changes  of 
I clothing  or  underclothing  are  not  provided  by  the  county,  few  of  the  men  can 
jkeep  clean.  They  wash  their  own  clothes  in  the  water  which  they  say  is  not 
jhot  enough  to  secure  cleanliness  and  clothing  is  to  be  dried  in  the  dark  cage. 

Separate  towels  are  not  provided  and  healthy  men  must  use  the  same  towels 
as  men  infected  with  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  tuberculosis  or  other  contagious 
diseases. 

The  complaints  of  the  men  in  this  section,  concerning  their  treatment,  were 
very  bitter.  They  said  the  food  was  not  good  and  that  they  received  very 
little  of  it. 

The  north  section  is  similar  to  the  first  in  construction.  It  was  much  cleaner 
and  the  ventilation  was  better. 

On  the  second  floor  the  two  sections  are  like  those  on  the  first  floor.  The 
hospital  room,  women’s  department  and  cell  for  the  insane  are  also  on  the 
second  floor. 
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The  hospital  room  is  a large,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated  room.  It  is  also 
a sittihg-room  for  the  trusties.  At  the  time  of  inspection,  there  was  one  sick 
man  in  the  room.  He  had  been  seriously  injured  and  was  being  taken  care  of  by 
three  young  trusties. 

The  women’s  section  is  one  room,  light  and  well  ventilated.  It  contains  aj 
stand  and  a concealed  toilet.  There  is  no  bathtub  for  women.  As  this  is  the! 
only  room  provided  for  women,  all  classes  must  be  kept  together,  regardless  of 
age,  color  or  degree  of  crime. 

The  insane  section  is  one,  large,  barred  cell  containing  a cot. 

The  jail  room  on  the  third  floor  has  a twelve-cell  cage  with  a wide  corridor. 
One  cell  has  a shower,  toilet  and  stand.  The  odor  from  the  toilet  was  very  bad 
and  indicated  insufficient  flushing. 

The  cage  cells  have  barred  backs  and  doors  and  the  end  of  the  corridor  is 
close  to  the  windovt^s.  This  is  the  only  well-ventilated  cage  in  the  building. 

All  the  prisoners  except  the  women,  the  sick  man  and  the  trusties  complained 
of  the  food.  The  men  in  one  section  declared  they  receiVed  nothing  fit  to  eat 
except  an  occasional  good  dinner.  In  the  other  sections,  the  men  said  they  always 
received  good  dinners,  well  cooked,  but  that  the  morning  and  evening  meals  were 
insufficient.  The  breakfast  consisted  every  day,  they  all  said,  of  oat  meal,  molasses, 
coffee  and  two  slices  of  bread  and  the  supper  of  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and 
a cup  of  coffee. 

In  all  but  one  section,  the  men  said  they  were  very  kindly  treated  by  the 
jailer  and  the  sheriff.  The  sick  man  had  been  given  permission  to  go  to  a hospital 
but  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  jail  where  he  was  receiving  the  kindes 
treatment. 

The  sheriff  receives  13  1/3  cents  a meal  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

For  the  Federal  prisoners,  50  cents  per  day  is  paid  the  county.  The  jailei 
stated  very  positively  to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  inspector  that  the  sheriff  receive; 
only  40  cents  per  day  from  this  amount  and  that  the  other  10  cents  is  paid  into  tht 
county  treasury.  The  Federal  prisoners  claimed  that  as  more  is  paid  for  theii 
food  than  for  the  food  of  the  county  prisoners,  they  should  be  better  fed. 

The  county  allows  $100  per  month  for  the  pay  of  the  day  jailer  and  $60  is  paic 
the  night  jailer. 

The  cost  of  dieting  and  caring  for  prisoners  for  the  last  fiscal  year  wa; 
$9,796.58. 

It  is,  certainly,  a farcical  justice  that  holds  lawbreakers  under  conditions  wheri 
the  State  laws  are  constantly  broken.  The  following  sections  of  the  Illinois  jail  lav 
are  almost  wholly  ignored : 

“Section  20.  The  jailer  shall  keep  the  jail  in  as  cleanly  and  healthful  a con 
dition  as  may  be,  and  shall  cause  the  whole  interior  thereof  to  be  thoroughly  white 
washed  with  lime  at  least  once  every  three  months  and  the  floors  and  walls  of  eacl 
room,  while  any  person  is  confined  therein,  to  be  so  whitewashed  once  in  eacl 
month  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  November. 

“Section  21.  Every  room  occupied  by  a prisoner  shall,  except  when  the  sanr 
is  furnished  with  closets  cleansed  by  water,  be  furnished  with  a suitable  bucket  witl 
a cover  made  to  shut  tight,  for  the  necessary  accommodation  of  such  prisoner,  an( 
such  buckets  when  used,  shall  be  emptied  daily  and  constantly  kept  in  good  order 

“Section  22.  The  keeper  of  the  jail  shall  see  that  strict  attention  is  constant!; 
paid  to  the  personal  cleanliness  of  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  jail.’’ 

The  law  requiring  the  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  complie( 
with  as  far  as  the  construction  of  the  jail  permits.  But  there  is  not  enough  roor 
for  this  law  to  be  properly  carried  out. 

Thirteen  men  are  serving  sentence,  one  man  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Cheste 
penitentiary,  one  man  has  escaped  from  Kankakee  and  is  to  be  held  only  a fe^ 
hours.  Three  women  and  64  men,  “presumably  innocent,’’  are  awaiting  trial. 

The  third-floor  cell  is  the  only  one  in  which  human  beings  should  be  held.  Th 
other  cages  are  dark,  have  no  fresh  air  and  are  infested  With  vermin.  The  women’ 
section  and  the  hospital  room  are  light  and  well  ventilated,  but  the  women’s  sectio 
is  inadequate  as  there  can  be  no  classification  of  prisoners. 

An  appropriate  feature  of  the  general  barbarousness  of  this  jail,  is  the  metho 
of  bringing  in  the  prisoners.  Three  times  in  two  days  the  inspector  heard  and  sa-v 
the  police  wagon  on  its  journey  to  the  prison.  Each  time,  with  the  speed  and  th 
noise  of  a fire  engine,  and  attracting  quite  as  much  attention,  it  passed  throug: 
the  principal  business  section  of  the  city,  past  the  two  principal  hotels,  through  th 
crowd  at  the  interurban  station  and  one  block  down  the  street  to  the  jail,  wher 
the  prisoners  were  unloaded.  One  of  the  trips  was  made  on  Sunday  afternoo 
through  crowds  of  staring  people  in  the  public  square.  Some  of  the  passengers  o 
this  occasion  were  women,  a fact  which  evidently  added  greatly  to  the  interest  c 
the  spectators. 

As  the  jail  can  be  approached  by  three  streets,  two  of  which  are  not  th 
principal  business  streets  of  the  city,  it  seems  unnecessary  that  the  police  wago 
should  go,  with  the  rattle  of  a fire  department,  ' through  the  public  square  and  th 
most  crowded  section  of  the  city. 


■VERMILION  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION  JULY  18,  1915. 

Serving  sentence — men: 

July  14,  selling  liquor — 1 — 30  days  (18  years  old)  ; July  12,  illegal  voting — 1- 
5 months:  July  5,  selling  liquor — 2 — 30  days;  June  8,  vagrancy — 1 — 90  days;  Ma 
20,  vagrancy — 1 — 90  days  ; June  3,  larceny — 1 — 50  days  ; July  8,  assault  to  murde 
— 1 — 9 months;  April  22,  illegal  voting — 1 — 6 months;  July  8,  assault  with  deadl 
weapon — 1 — 1 year  (20  years  old);  July  16,  petty  larceny — 1 — 60  days;  July  i 
assault  to  murder — 1 — 30  days;  July  6,  larceny — 1 — 60  days.  I 
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Awaiting  trial — men  : 

July  17,  selling  liquor — 2 ; vagrancy — 1 ; assault  to  kill — 1 ; July  16,  assault  to 
kill — 1 : larceny — 1 ; July  15,  murder— 1 ; grand  larceny — 1 ; larceny  interstate 
freight — 4 ; selling  liquor — 2 ; June  30,  burglary  and  larceny — 1 ; June  28,  selling 
liquor — 1 ; larceny — 1 ; June  26,  burglary  and  larceny — 2 ; larceny — 1 ; June  24, 
selling  liquor — 1 ; burglary  and  larceny — 2 ; June  21,  selling  liquor — 2 ; grand 
larceny — 1 ; petty  larceny — 1 ; June  18,  attempted  robbery — 1 ; June  16,  post  office 
robbery — 2 ; June  15,  burglary  and  larceny — 2 ; June  14,  selling  liquor — 2 ; June 
14,  larceny — 1 ; June  12,  post  office  robbery — 4 ; selling  liquor — 1 ; June  11,  murder 
— 1 ; June  9,  assault  to  murder — 1 ; June  8,  selling  liquor — 1 ; contempt  of  court — 
1 ; June  7,  larceny — 1 ; burglary  and  larceny — 1 ; June  5,  larceny — 1 ; June  4,  per- 
jury— 1 ; robbery — 1 ; June  2,  selling  liquor — 1 ; June  1,  selling  liquor — 1 ; larceny — 
3;  May  29,  burglary  and  larceny — 1;  post  office  robbery — 1;  May  27,  larceny — 2; 
May  24,  selling  liquor — 1 ; March  27,  burglary  and  larceny — 1 ; March  20,  attempted 
burglary — 2. 

Serving  sentence — women  : 

June  28,  selling  liquor — 1 ; June  14,  selling  liquor — 1 ; June  5,  larceny — 1. 

One  man  to  be  taken  to  Chester— horse  stealing. 

One  insane  man  who  escaped  from  Kankakee. 

One  man  tried  on  day  before  inspection  on  charge  of  rape.  Jury  still  out  at 
time  of  inspection. 

VEBmiilOlf  COUNTY  OUTUOOK  BUIiIEF. 

The  appropriation  for  outdoor  relief  in  Vermilion  County  is  divided  among 
the  townships.  No  township  can  expend  more  than  its  share  of  the  appropriation. 
In  the  annual  statement  of  expenditures  made  by  the  county  clerk,  the  expense  of 
the  poor  for  each  township  is  published.  The  names  of  those  aided  are  not 
published. 

The  34  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  townships  except  in 
Danville.  An  overseer  appointed  by  the  county  board  receives  a salary  of  $900  a 
year.  F.  G.  Hubb  is  the  overseer  for  Danville. 

The  supervisors  keep  records  in  conformity  with  the  law  requiring  names,  ages, 
amount  and  character  of  aid,  birthplace  of  persons  aided  and  causes  of  dependency. 
Supervisors  are  not  permitted  to  delegate  to  any  other  person  the  duties  of  over- 
seeing the  poor  or  issuing  orders  for  relief. 

Bills  for  merchandise  furnished  the  poor  must  be  itemized,  state  quantity  and 
price  of  merchandise  furnished,  names  of  persons  receiving  the  goods  and  of  over- 
seers ordering  them,  must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  order  of  the  supervisor 
and  must  be  sworn  to.  The  bills  must  then  be  brought  before  the  county  board. 

The  physician  for  Danville  Township,  the  jail  and  county  home  receives  $1,000 
a year.  Contracts  are  made  in  the  other  townships  -with  the  physicians  for  their 
services.  When  a physician,  other  than  one  appointed  by  the  township  supervisor, 
lis  called,  his  bill  must  be  accompanied  by  the  supervisor’s  written  order. 

The  blind  are  assisted  as  other  applicants  for  aid. 

Five  hundred  dollars  a year  is  appropriated  for  the  burial  of  old  soldiers.  For 
other  persons  buried  at  county  expense  the  maximum  price  is  $20  for  an  adult  and 
$12.50  for  a child.  These  amounts  cover  all  expenses,  including  embalming,  shroud, 
''learse  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

The  statement  of  expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  shows  that  the  townships 
jsxpended  $23,254.37  for  outdoor  relief ; that  the  burial  of  old  soldiers  was  $140  ; 
;he  cost  of  the  county  home  was  $14,936.49  ; dieting  and  caring  for  prisoners  was 
$9,796.58  ; mothers’  pension  fund,  $2,103  ; public  charities,  including  the  care  of 
iependent  and  delinquent  children,  hospital  bills,  cost  of  county  charges  at  State 
nstitutions,  $6,647.94  ; smallpox  and  other  contagious  diseases,  $1,114.13  ; tubercu- 
i.osis  sanitarium  and  treatment,  $3,128.28. 

j The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  outdoor  relief,  $24,300;  burial 
pf  old  soldiers,  $500  ; county  physician,  $1,000  ; almshouse  $14,000  ; jail,  $9,000  ; 
uothers’  pensions,  $3,000  ; public  charities,  $10,000  ; probation  officer  and  expenses, 
:$1,500  ; smallpox  and  other  contagious  diseases,  $2,000. 

t THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

I Judge  Lawrence  T.  Allen  is  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Miss  Sadie  Virden 
s chief  probation  officer.  She  has  one  paid  assistant  in  Danville,  two  in  Hoopeston 
ind  several  volunteer,  unsalaried  helpers. 

; Miss  Virden’s  reports  give  detailed  information  of  the  progress  of  each  case 
hnder  her  care.  The  history  of  the  family  of  each  child  is  filed.  In  addition  to 
1:he  history  sheets  for  each  case,  a card’  index  is  kept. 

Miss  Virden  has  supervision  over  all  dependent  and  delinquent  court-committed 
children,  and  investigates  the  mothers’  pension  cases. 

i The  county  pays  for  the  care  of  27  children  in  the  Vermilion  County  Children’s 
ilJome,  a voluntary  institution.  Three  dollars  a week  is  paid  for  each  child’s  board 
I'lnd  the  county  provides  the  clothing. 

Fifteen  children  are  boarded  in  one  family  for  $2.50  a week  each,  the  county 
providing  clothing  and  schoolbooks;  seven  are  boarded  on  the  same  terms  in 
mother  private  family  and  eight  colored  children  are  cared  for  in  a colored  family 
it  the  same  terms. 

j;  Twenty-five  mothers  receive  pensions  for  79  children. 

I THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

In  In  the  last  year  the  Associated  Charities  of  Danville  expended  $2,500  for  poor 
l elief.  Miss  Ellen  Ledward  is  superintendent  of  the  association. 

' The  association  maintains  a neighborhood  house  where  persons,  in  need  of  homes 
jir  shelter,  are  cared  for.  Two  bedrooms  have  been  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
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wayfarers.  In  the  last  year,  the  neighborhood  house  sheltered  172  persons  besides 
40  girls  committed  by  the  Councy  Court  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made  for 


them. 


Miss  Ledward’s  report  for  the  month  of  June  was:  oi  ^ 

New  cases,  22;  visits  made,  107;  visits  received,  189;  lodgers,  21 , meals  at 
neighborhood  house,  14  ; clothing  furnished  applicants,  26  articles  besides  two  pairs 
of  shoes;  groceries,  $41.60;  carfare,  $55;  transportation,  $2.50  ; meals,  $5.75.  Total 
expenditure  for  general  relief,  $50.20  ; office  and  house  expense,  $44.24. 


THE  TRAVELERS’  AID. 

The  salary  and  expenses  of  a Travelers’  Aid  officer.  Miss  Mabel  leaser,  are 
paid  by  the  city  of  Danville,  the  county  of  Vermilion  and  the  Danville  Federation 
of  Women’s  clubs. 

ORGANIZATIONS  COOPERATE. 

The  overseer  of  the  poor,  the  probation  officers,  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
Travelers’  Aid  and  the  city  and  county  officials  cooperate  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  there  are  few  instances  of  duplication  of  aid.  The  city  of  Danville  employs  a 
police  matron  who  wmrks  with  the  probation  officers  in  both  dependent  and  delin- 
quent cases.  Mrs.  Laura  Parisoe  is  police  matron  

Cases  of  distress  are  reported  to  the  Associated  Chanties  and  the  county  offi- 
cials by  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Volunteers  of  America. 


WABASH  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 


. Inspecte4  April  11,  1915.  Superintendent,  Curtis  Crow. 

Wabash  County  has  an  antiquated  system  of  paying  the  superintendent  of  the 
almshouse  16  cents  a meal  for  each  inmate.  From  this  he  pays  the  grocery  bills. 
All  other  expenses  are  met  by  the  county.  The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of 
$475  per  year,  the  proceeds  of  2 acres  of  land,  and  allowance  for  the  pay  of  1 woman 
and  all  the  help  needed  on  a farm  of  130  acres.  4.  4-  v,  k in 

The  almshouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  a few  months  ago.  The  contract  has  been 
let  for  a new  one  which  will  have  cost  when  completed  and  equipped  $15,000. 
The  new  building  will  be  of  brick,  two  stories  high  and  thoroughly  modern 

^^^^T^^'six  men  Inmates  were  in  an  old,  dilapidated,  clean  building.  They  were 
clean  and  happy  looking  and  enthusiastic  in  their  expressions  of  the  kindness  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  family.  The  one  woman  stays  m the  cottage  of  the 
superintendent’s  family. 

Pauper  help  counts  for  little.  , , , 

On  account  of  the  fire,  the  destruction  of  records  and  the  unusual  conditions 
under  which  the  almshouse  is  managed  for  the  present,  an  accurate  estimate  of 
annual  cost  could  not  be  obtained. 

This  is  the  present  superintendent’s  first  j'^ear.  Before  taking  this  position, 
he  was  a stationary  engineer. 


WABASH  COUNTY  JAIL. 


Inspected  April  11,  1915.  Sheriff,  L.  A.  Kemp. 

As  one  stops  to  read  the  inscription  on  a beautiful  monument  erected  by  the 
citizens  of  Wabash  County  to  the  memory  of  the  county’s  heroes  who  fought  for  the 
liberty  of  their  country,  there  comes  the  loathsome,  overpowering  odor  from  the 
institution  half  a block  away  erected  by  the  taxpayers  of  Wabash  County  for  the 

confinement  of  the  county’s  lawbreakers.  _ 

The  odor  is  so  characteristic  that  one  turns  instinctively  to  look  for  the  bars 
of  a prison  and  see  them  half  a block  away.  . ,,  , u 

The  jail  is  a two-story,  brick  building,  the  rear  wing  of  the  jailers  residence, 
The  exterior  is  painted  a clear,  fresh  gray.  v,  v,  4. 

The  interior  is  clean  and  has  been  recently  whitewashed,  but  the  odors  of  bac 
plumbing  and  disinfectants  are  sickening.  . , 00  00 

The  main  room  is  damp  and  ill-ventilated.  The  mam  room  is  22  by  22  feel 
and  has  steel  walls,  ceiling  and  floors.  There  are  two  windows  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  room.  ’The  cage  contains  two  cells  7 by  7 feet  and  a latticed  corridor  7 bj 
14  feet.  The  cells  have  latticed  windows  opposite  the  room  windows,  but  the  doors 
are  not  opposite  the  windows,  and  consequently  there  are  no  free  currents  of  aii 

T^re  is  an  open  and  very  dirty  toilet  bowl  in  a corner  of  the  main  room  anc 
an  equally  repulsive  toilet  and  a stationary  stand  with  running  cold  water  in  th( 


cfits*©  coi*i*i(3.oi* 

When  the  floor  is  scrubbed,  the  w'ater  runs  to  a corner  of  the  cage  corridor  anc 


collects  in  a pool  around  the  toilet. 

The  cells  have  canvas  cots  and  blankets.  Cockroaches  are  numerous. 

The  room  is  heated  by  steam.  Bath  water  is  heated  on  a stove.  The  same 
metal,  laundry  tub  is  used  for  prisoners  and  their  clothes.  A common  towel  is  used 
The  entire  towel  supply  for  the  prison  is  six,  small,  hand  towels. 

The  women’s  section  is  on  the  second  floor.  It  consists  of  two  large  rooms 
small  cell  and  a small  lavatory.  The  walls,  ceiling  and  floors  are  of  steel  anc 
the  plates  of  the  floor  have  sprung  apart,  leaving  large  crevices  where  dirt  anc 
water  collect  and  where  cockroaches  increase  and  multiply.  ..r.  4.  j,  4.  « 4.1. 

The  outer  room  is  used  for  a storeisoom  and  it  contains  the  toilet  for  tn 
Jailer’s  family.  The  rooms  contain  cots  with  blankets.  The  rooms  have  an  appear 
ance  of  cleanliness,  but  the  odors  are  horrible. 
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The  men  bathe  when  they  wish,  but  judging  from  their  appearance  they  seldom 
wish.  Changes  of  clothing  are  not  provided. 

There  are  no  arrangements  for  separation  of  different  classes  of  offenders 
nor  of  minors  from  older  offenders.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  jailer  receives  22  V2  cents  a meal  for  feeding  the  prisoners.  The  men  say 
they  are  well  fed  and  kindly  treated. 

JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  11,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

April  7,  petty  larceny — 1 ; March  20,  disorderly  conduct — 1. 

Serving  sentence — men  : 

September  25,  bastardy — 1 — November  7,  for  six  months. 

One  man,  convicted  of  burglary,  to  be  taken  to  penitentiary. 


WABASH  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RBDIBF. 

So  numerous,  were  the  demands  for  assistance  during  the  winter  months  that 
the  board  of  commissioners  instructed  the  overseer  for  Mt.  Carmel  Township  to 
visit  every  home  from  which  an  appeal  was  made  before  giving  aid.  Three  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  in  outdoor  poor  relief  in  the  last  year. 

Wabash  County  is  under  county  organization  and  the  commissioners  have 
appointed  8 overseers  who  receive  from  $10  to  $20  a year  for  their  services.  The 
overseer  for  Mt.  Carmel  Township  receives  $300  a year. 

Records  of  aid  are  not  kept  according  to  the  law. 

All  orders  for  relief  must  be  written  and  must  be  returned  with  itemized 
bills.  The  overseers  decide  what  goods  are  needed  before  Writing  orders. 

Four  mothers  receive  pensions  for  12  children.  A mother  is  allowed  $5 
for  each  child.  A probation  officer,  H.  J.  Henning,  receives  $50  per  month.  He 
makes  excellently  prepared  reports  each  month  of  every  child,  showing  child’s 
behavior,  school  standing,  health,  amount  of  mother’s  earnings.  These  reports 
are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk. 

Four  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $25  per  quarter. 

Donations  to  the  Orphans’  home  at  Duquoin  are  made  each  year  for  the  care 
of  children  from  Wabash  County.  The  donations  average  $75  per  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  includes' outdoor  relief,  almshouse  expenses  and 
medical  attention.  There  is  no  county  physician.  The  overseers  call  the  nearest 
physicians. 

The  Woman’s  club  of  Mt.  Carmel  pays  the  salary  of  a school  nurse.  The 
nurse’s  report  for  the  six  months  she  has  been  in  Mt.  Carmel  follows: 

Total  number  of  examinations  made,  3,633. 


All  grammar 

school 

children 

were 

examined  three 

times. 

Oct.  and 

Oct.  and 

Nov. 

Jan.  March. 

Nov. 

Jan.  March. 

Number  examined,  1,336 

1,157 

1,111 

Anemic  

224 

128 

209 

D. 

vision  

83 

64 

66 

Pediculosis  . . . 

29 

4 

5 

D. 

eyelids  

7 

12 

18 

Tuberculosis  . . 

4 

1 

D. 

hearing  

4 

4 

3 

Diphtheria  . . . . 

3 

N. 

obst  

158 

130 

142 

Scarlet  fever.. 

3 

E. 

tonsils  

325 

247 

235 

Chicken  pox.  . . 

16 

’ ’ '2 

' * *4 

D. 

teeth  

. . 788 

641 

649 

Abbreviations : Defective,  D.  ; nasal  obstruction,  N.  obst.  ; enlarged,  E. 


Room  inspections 77 

I Talks  to  pupils 87 

Number  excluded 43 

I Number  readmitted 41 

'Treatments  by  nurse 26 

Tooth  brush  drills 7 

■ Building  inspections 18 

'Treatment  received — 

; Surgical  operations 45 

] Dental  treatment 379 

' Eyes  treated 24 

Dismissed,  corrected 89 

■ Dismissed,  improved 112 

i New  tooth  brushes 276 


Total  number  home  visits 750 

General  report — 

Nursing  visits 93 

Tuberculosis  visits 37 

Instruction  visits 9 

Social  service  visits 179 

Business  visits 52 

School  visits 750 

Total  visits 1,120 

Fees  collected  $57.75 

Metropolitan  visits 78 

Classes  in  home  nursing  and 

first  aid 11 


I Besides  her  work  for  the  school  children.  Miss  Gibbs  does  visiting  nurse’s 
iwork  among  the  poor  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Down  on  the  water  front  there  is  a little 
village  of  shacks.  So  tiny  are  these  shacks  that  one  can  not  stand  upright  in 
' them.  They  are  built  of  the  refuse  of  rubbish  heaps,  old  pieces  of  linoleum, 
[ zinc,  building  paper,  stray  bits  of  board.  There  are  no  windows.  The  doors 
; are  pieces  of  old  tin  hung  by  straps  or  bits  of  rag.  A bed  and  a stove  entirely 
fill  a house.  The  floors  are  hard  clay. 

Fishing  and  pearl  hunting  are  the  only  work  these  river  dwellers  know. 

There  is  a little  mission  church  here,  but  it  is  seldom  used. 

; Miss  Gibbs  has  organized  classes  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  study  of  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene,  but  more  particularly  to  promote  among  them  a social  spirit 
■and  a desire  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  they  live. 
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WARBEN  COUNTY  AliMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  August  1,  1915.  Superintendent,  D.  R.  Bradley.  [ 

The  Warren  County  almshouse  Is  six  miles  from  Monmouth,  the  county  seat. 

The  main  building  is  a large,  square,  two-story,  brick  structure.  There  is 
a small  veranda,  scarcely  larger  than  a portico,  before  the  front  door.  The 
building  faces  south.  The  large  yard  before  the  house  is  covered  with  thick 
blue  grass  and  is  fairly  well  shaded. 

The  barns  are  built  in  front  of  the  house  and  their  position  mars  the 
otherwise  attractive  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  central  part  of  the  house.  The 
women’s  rooms  are  in  the  east  wing  and  the  men’s  are  in  the  west.  The  wings 
are  identical  in  floor  plan  and  the  two  floors  and  basement  of  each  are  similar. 

A short  cross  hall  from  the  superintendent’s  rooms  connects  at  right 
angles  with  a long  hall  that  extends  the  length  of  the  wing.  There  is  a strip 
of  rubber  matting  down  the  center  of  each  hall.  At  one  end  of  the  long  hall  is 
a window  and  at  the  other  end  a door  opens  upon  a small  porch.  The  rooms 
are  on  both  sides  of  the  long  hall.  There  are  ten  small  bedrooms,  one  large 
bedroom,  a dining-room,  a bathroom  and  closets  on  each  of  the  first-floor  wings. 

The  bedrooms  are  small.  Each  has  a narrow,  white,  iron  bed,  a stand  and 
a chair.  There  are  curtains  at  the  windows  and  rugs  on  the  floors.  The  bed- 
clothes are  very  white  and  clean,  and  the  women’s  beds  and  several  of  the  men’s 
have  white  spreads.  Each  bedroom  has  a ventilator  connected  with  the  air 
shaft. 

The  dining-rooms  have  one  long  table  each  with  white  oilcloth.  The  dishes 
are  plain  white  china.  Glasses  are  used  instead  of  tin  cups  and  the  tables  were 
attractively  set. 

The  bathrooms  are  foul  smelling.  The  fixtures  are  discolored.  The  rooms 
are  unfit  for  use  on  account  of  the  vile  smells  and  the  condition  of  the  fixtures. 

Half  way  the  length  of  each  hall  sitting-rooms  have  been  formed  by  a 
widening  of  the  hall  and  the  addition  of  a bay  window.  The  sitting-rooms  are 
large,  sunny  and  comfortable.  There  are  rocking-chairs,  benches,  tables  and 
flowers  in  each  one. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  walls  are 
hard  finished  and  painted,  except  the  second  floor  of  the  women’s  wing  which 
is  not  used.  The  floors  are  hardwood  and  are  oiled. 

The  basement  with  the  exception  of  the  part  under  the  men’s  wing  is  dark, 
damp  and  bad  smelling.  The  kitchen  was  very  clean.  The  laundry  floor  was 
broken.  Water  stood  in  pools.  There  are  stationary  tubs  and  the  odors  were 
very  like  those  in  the  bathrooms.  The  halls  were  dark  and  wet. 

The  part  under  the  men’s  wing  was  light,  well  ventilated  and  free  from 
unpleasant  odors.  There  is  a large  dining-room  in  this  part  of  the  basement 
where  nearly  all  the  men  eat.  The  men’s  dining-room  on  the  first  floor  is  used 
for  only  a few  of  the  men. 

There  are  several  bedrooms  in  the  basement  which  are  occupied  by  the  men. 
One  bedroom  in  the  women’s  basement  under  the  women’s  wing  is  used  by  a 
woman  with  syphilis. 

The  furnace  and  power  plant  are  in  a small,  brick  building  near  the  main 
house. 

All  parts  of  the  building  were  very  clean  and  in  order. 

There  were  8 women,  21  men  and  2 children  in  the  almshouse.  The  children 
are  boys,  7 and  13  years  old.  The  superintendent  said  that  the  children  are 
bright,  well  behaved  and  industrious.  They  sleep  in  a room  in  the  basement  of 
the  men’s  wing. 

At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  keep  many  children  here  and  a school- 
room was  built  on  the  second  floor  of  the  women’s  wing.  Children  are  held 
here  now  only  until  homes  can  be  found  for  them. 

There  are  197  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  producing  value  of  the  land 
is  high.  There  are  80  acres  of  corn,  40  of  oats,  20  of  hay  and  3 of  garden. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $1,400  a year  and  the  county  pays 
all  the  help  the  managers  require.  At  present  three  women  and  two  men  are 
employed.  Three  of  the  women  inmates  work  steadily  in  the  house  and  four 
men  inmates  do  the  work  of  farm  hands. 

Four  men,  formerly  entirely  dependent  upon  charity,  have  in  the  last  year 
made  themselves  so  useful  in  the  garden  and  the  fields  that  they  are  no  longer 
considered  county  charges  and  are  paid  a small  amount  monthly. 

The  clothing  of  the  inmates  was  clean.  They  appeared  to  be  cheerful  and 
contented.  Their  affection  for  the  managers  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
kindly  treatment  given  them. 

Quarterly  statements  of  expenditures  and  receipts  are  made  by  the  super- 
intendent and  the  almshouse  committee  of  the  county  board. 

For  the  year  ending  June  1,  1915,  the  gross  cost  of  the  almshouse  was 
$7,209.06.  The  receipts  were  $2,229.66,  making  a net  cost  of  $4,979.40. 

The  great  need  of  this  almshouse  is  a better  basement.  The  rooms  under 
the  men’s  wing  are  dry  and  light,  but  the  rooms  under  the  main  part  of  the 
building  are  dark,  damp  and  unhealthful. 

New  bathroom  fixtures  are  needed  and  the  plumbing  should  be  thoroughly 
overhauled.  The  odors  from  the  pipes  indicate  defective  plumbing. 
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’ WARBEIT  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  August  2,  1915.  Sheriff,  A.  D.  Irey. 

The  Warren  County  jail  is  to  be  abandoned  in  a few  days.  August  14  a 
contract  is  to  be  let  for  a new  jail.  The  new  prison  will  be  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  adjoining  the  sheriff’s  residence.  Prisoners  will  be  held  in  other 
jails  while  the  new  one  is  being  built. 

The  new  jail  is  greatly  needed.  The  old  one  is  dark,  damp,  insanitary.  The 
main  jail  room  contains  a two-tier  cage  of  latticed  iron  with  four  cells  and  a 
Icorridor  in  each  tier.  The  section  for  women  and  boys  is  in  an  outer  room. 
There  are  two  small  cells  on  the  first  tier  and  two  on  the  second.  All  cells  are 
dark  and  the  air  currents  can  not  pass  through  them. 

■There  were  five  prisoners  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  inspection.  One  of  them 
was  ill  and  had  been  taken  to  one  of  the  cells  in  the  women’s  section,  where 
there  was  more  air  and  light. 

The  jail  was  very  clean.  The  prisoners  said  their  food  was  very  good  and 
ithat  they  were  kindly  treated. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  60  cents  for  the  food  of  each 
jprisoner. 

! The  appropriation  for  feeding  and  caring  for  the  prisoners  and  for  their 
Washing  is  $2,500. 

I WARREN  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  AUGUST  2,  1915. 

I Awaiting  trial: 

June  6,  forgery — 1;  July  19,  selling  liquor — 1;  July  28,  burglary — 1. 

Serving  sentence: 

July  10,  child  abandonment — 1 — (violated  parole  and  was  returned)  ; July 
17,  peace  bond — 1. 


I WARREN  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

I The  supervisor  for  Monmouth  Township,  who  acts  as  overseer  of  the  poor 
for  the  township,  is  the  proprietor  of  a large  grocery  store. 

[ But  county  orders  are  not  sent  through  this  supervisor’s  store.  When  Mr. 
A.  H.  Irvine  was  elected  supervisor  for  Monmouth  and  by  virtue  of  this  office 
became  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  city  of  Monmouth,  he  informed  county 
officials  and  applicants  for  poor  relief  that  his  position  as  supervisor  would  not 
be  used  to  promote  the  business  interests  of  the  grocery  store. 

Before  Mr.  Irvine’s  election  he  had  received  a large  share  of  county 
patronage.  The  county  records  show  that  merchandise  for  the  almshouse  was 
purchased  from  his  store  and  that  orders  for  poor  relief  were  presented  through 
him  to  the  county  board.  The  county  records  also  show  that,  after  Mr.  Irvine’s 
election,  merchandise  for  the  almshouse  and  goods  for  the  poor  were  not  pur- 
chased from  the  grocery  establishment  of  Irvine  & Torrance. 

! The  office  of  supervisor  is  not,  in  Mr.  Irvine’s  creed,  an  asset  for  a man’s 
private  business.  In  fact,  it  is  in  this  instance  a liability,  from  a strictly 
financial  viewpoint. 

“A  public  position  should  not  be  used  as  a means  of  securing  trade  for  a 
man’s  private  business,”  said  Mr.  Irvine,  when  questioned  concerning  his 
refusal  to  be  chief  merchandise  seller  to  Monmouth  County,  “And  a man’s 
reputation  ought  to  mean  more  to  him  than  a few  extra  dollars  of  county 
funds.” 

; The  supervisors  who  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  for  Warren  County 
present  itemized  statements  of  relief  furnished  the  poor.  The  names  of  poor 
are  published.  The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  show  the 
jclaims  are  listed  by  townships  and  by  the  names  of  the  persons  furnishing 
[relief.  By  this  method  the  kinds  of  aid  given  are  easily  totaled, 
j At  each  quarterly  meeting  all  claims  are  totaled  and  published.  A complete 
accounting  of  county  expenditures  for  various  purposes  is  thus  made  every 
three  months. 

For  outdoor  relief  the  expenditure  from  June  1,  1914,  to  June  1,  1915,  was 
$6,181.98. 

In  the  same  year  the  expenditures  listed  under  charity  were  $2,000.60 
[These  expenditures  include  board  of  children  in  orphanages  and  training  schools 
land  necessary  expenses  incurred  for  these  children. 

I Four  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

Six  mothers  receive  pensions.  One  with  one  child  receives  $10  a month; 
one  with  three  receives  $15;  one  with  two  receives  $14;  one  with  one  receives 
$5;  one  with  two  receives  $10;  one  with  two  receives  $10. 

The  county  pays  $1,000.00  a year  to  Monmouth  Hospital  for  the  care  of  th€ 
poor  in  the  hospital. 

! The  county  physician  is  paid  a salary  of  $400.00  a year. 

The  county  officials  and  the  Salvation  Army  cooperate  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  Monmouth  Township.  A large  supply  of  clothing  and  household  goods 
are  collected  by  Captain  Henry  of  the  Army,  and  A.  H.  Irvine,  overseer  for 
Monmouth.  . These  articles  are  distributed  by  the  Army  and  by  Mr.  Irvine. 
Relief  is  seldom  duplicated. 

; A.  D,  Irey,  sheriff  of  the  county,  is  adult  probation  officer.  He  ‘ has  at 
present  six  cases  in  charge  from  the  County  Court.  Four  are  for  child 
abandonment  and  two  are  for  wife  abandonment. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor,  $4,000;  almshouse, 
$4,500;  jail,  $2,500;  blind,  $1,500;  charitable  institutions,  $1,200;  mothers’ 
[pensions,  $1,000. 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  6,  1915.  Superintendent,  F.  W.  Driskill.  | 

Clean,  bare,  cruelly  dreary  is  the  Washington  County  almshouse.  The  j 
interior,  floors,  walls  and  woodwork  are  painted  gray.  They  are  kept  clean. 
But  there  is  not  one  touch  of  color  to  give  brightness.  Only  calendars  break 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  walls,  calendars  for  people  to  whom  days,  weeks, 
months  and  years  have  ceased  to  be  of  account. 

The  building  is  a handsome,  two-story,  red,  brick  house  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Nashville.  The  grounds  are  large  and  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  The  grounds  are  in  good  order. 

A hall  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  house.  On  the  right,  are  the  rooms 
for  the  sick  and  the  men’s  ward.  The  ward  is  a long,  narrow  room — gray  and 
cheerless.  There  are  a half-dozen  beds  with  straw  mattresses,  blankets,  sheets 
and  red-cover  pillows.  The  men  are  not  allowed  to  lie  down  on  the  beds  during 
the  day. 

The  sick  room  is  at  the  front.  It  has  three  windows.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  but  a bed. 

Straight  chairs  set  stiffly  against  the  walls,  the  desolation  of  the  bare 
walls  broken  only  by  the  calendars — this  is  the  men’s  sitting-room.  The  room 
is  at  the  front  of  the  house  on  the  left  of  the  corridor.  Back  of  it  is  the 
dining-room. 

The  eight  men  and  four  women  of  the  house  use  the  same  dining-room. 
They  sit  on  low  stools  at  a long  table  covered  with  a worn,  white  oilcloth. 

The  food  is  prepared  in  the  basement  and  dragged  in  a dumb-waiter  to  the 
room.  The  elevator  is  heavy,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  two  old 
women  dragged  the  load  up  from  the  basement. 

The  men  eat  first  and  then  the  women.  The  women  set  the  meal  and 
wash  the  dishes  at  a sink  in  the  room.  Four  old  women,  one  an  epileptic,  one 
feeble-minded  and  one  a cripple  could  hardly  be  expected  to  serve  an  even 
possible  meal.  The  tableware  was  tin  and  old  crockery.  The  food  was  potatoes, 
cabbage,  bread,  butter,  milk  and  fat  pork. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  sitting-room  and  bedrooms  of  the  women.  A 
few  rocking-chairs,  the  calendars  and  a washstand  furnish  the  sitting-room. 
The  bedrooms  are  fairly  large,  but  contain  only  the  cheap  iron  beds  with  their 
worn  covers  and  red  pillowcases. 

The  building  is  heated  by  stoves  and  lighted  by  coal  oil  lamps.  Water 
must  be  carried. 

The  kitchen,  laundry  and  superintendent’s  dining-room  are  in  the  basement. 
All  are  very  clean.  I 

Next  to  the  kitchen  is  the  black  spot  of  the  almshouse,  the  bathroom.  It  is 
a cell  with  a barred  door,  a lunatic’s  cell,  containing  one  tin  tub  and  heated 
only  by  a ventilating  window  high  in  the  wall,  connecting  with  the  kitchen,  j, 
Here  both  men  and  women  bathe. 

The  toilets  are  a long  way  from  the  house.  They  are  well  kept.  j 

The  barns,  outhouses  and  fences  are  in  good  repair.  ai 

The  back  dooryard  is  a wide  expanse  of  bare  ground.  There  is  no  tiling 
and  the  water  stands  here  for  days,  making  it  impossible  to  raise  grass. 

There  are  80  acres  in  the  farm.  S' 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $500  per  year..  No  allowance  is 
made  for  help.  Pauper  labor  is  the  only  kind  used,  except  in  the  kitchen  where  Pf 
one  girl  is  employed.  She  is  paid  by  the  superintendent.  Seven  men  work  in  Pi 
the  fields,  gardens  and  house.  The  four  women  do  their  share  of  housework,  st 
The  failure  of  the  county  to  make  any  allowance  for  help  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  inmates  to  do  far  more  work  than  should  be  done  by  persons  of  their 
age  and  infirmities.  The  immacualte  condition  of  the  house  is  proof  that  these  tl 
old,  infirm  people  do  a great  deal  more  work  than  they  should. 

The  pesthouse  is  a small,  frame  house  of  four  rooms  near  the  main 
building.  As  a pesthouse,  it  has  no  value  whatever,  because  it  is  too  close  to  « 
the  main  building.  As  a hospital,  it  can  have  no  value,  for  no  allowance  is 
made  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  As  an  extra  dormitory  for  men  and  as  a store  ® 
room,  it  is  of  some  use.  “ 

There  is  no  fire  protection  for  the  main  building.  With  coal  oil  lamps  and  I” 
stoves  tended  by  aged  paupers  the  danger  of  fire  is  very  great. 

Washington  County  will  have  to  spend  some  money  to  make  this  almshouse 
a proper  place  for  the  care  of  its  poor.  It  is  impossible  for  the  superintendent 
and  his  wife  to  manage  the  place  without  a good  deal  of  help,  much  more  help 
than  should  be  given  by  aged  inmates.  A furnace,  a water  system  and  an 
allowance  for  help  are  necessary  if  the  institution  is  to  be  conducted  on  humane 
principles. 

A man  died  the  day  before  the  inspection.  During  his  illness  he  had  been 
cared  for  by  the  superintendent  and  his  wife.  No  allowance  is  made  by  the 
county  for  extra  help  in  illness. 

A feeble-minded  woman,  50  years  of  age,  had  her  little  daughter,  6 years 
old,  with  her  in  the  almshouse  for  two  months.  A home  was  found  for  the 
child  by  overseer  of  the  poor  a few  days  before  the  inspection.  The  woman  ■ 
has  one  child  at  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony.  Her  husband  is  at  the 
Anna  State  Hospital.  The  child  who  had  been  at  the  almshouse  is  said  to  be  jo 
an  unusually  bright  little  girl.  ® 

An  itemized  statement  of  all  expenditures  and  of  the  sales  of  produce  is 
kept.  The  amount  of  produce  used  is  not  estimated.  The  cost  of  the  almshouse 
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for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1914,  was  $2,300.18.  About  $400  was  turned 
back  into  the  treasury  from  the  sale  of  produce,  making  the  net  expenditure  of 
money  $1,900. 


WASHINaTOIT  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  April  6,  1915.  Sheriff,  J.  K.  May. 

The  Washington  County  jail  is  a menace  to  public  health.  It  stands  in  the 
courthouse  square  in  the  business  district  of  Nashville.  Out  in  thb  street  the 
odor  is  distinctly  noticeable.  Persons  living  in  the  vicinity  say  that  in  summer 
the  odor  can  be  detected  half  a block  away. 

The  odor  is  caused  by  the  improper  disposal  or  rather  the  lack  of  any 
disposal  of  the  jail  sewage.  The  vault  of  an  old  outside  closet  receives  the 
sewage.  The  vault,  the  pipes  leading  to  it  and  the  hoppers  have  an  odor 
indescribably  disgusting  and  loathsome. 

The  jail  has  been  condemned.  It  should  be  absolutely  obliterated. 

The  building  is  a substantial,  brick  residence  of  two  stories.  It  has 
recently  been  painted  a cool,  attractive  gray.  The  grounds  are  well  kept.  The 
sheriff’s  residence  is  in  the  front  part  of  the  house. 

The  jail  is  a room  25  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide  with  steel  walls  and  ceiling 
and  a concrete  floor.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  a row  of  four  cells,  three  of 
them  dark,  one  of  them  lighted  by  a latticed  window.  Each  cell  contains  a cot 
with  a straw  mattress  and  a blanket.  The  cells  are  6 by  8 feet. 

The  jail  is  fairly  clean. 

The  prisoners  are  not  locked  in  their  cells,  but  have  the  use  of  the  large 
room.  This  room  has  but  two  windows.  They  are  on  the  east  side  and  open 
into  a small  prison  yard,  which  is  enclosed  by  a high,  brick  wall.  No  ventila- 
tion can  enter  the  prison  through  these  windows.  A washhouse  in  the  prison 
yard  shuts  off  the  air  from  the  north  window,  and  the  south  one  is  kept  closed 
to  shut  out  the  horrible  odor  from  the  open  hopper  in  the  yard  near  the  window. 

At  the  end  of  the  main  room  is  a small  closet  containing  the  toilet,  an  open 
bowl.  The  odor  from  this  is  hideous.  Fortunately,  an  iron  door  separates  this 
closet  from  the  main  room. 

The  toilet  facilities  in  the  room  consist  of  a stationary  washstand  with  two 
very  dirty  bowls,  a bucket  of  water  and  two  metal  tubs,  which  are  used  for 
washing  both  the  bodies  and  clothes  of  the  prisoners. 

The  furniture  is  an  oilcloth-covered  table  and  a few  straight  chairs.  The 
room  is  heated  by  a large  stove.  The  coal  is  piled  in  a corner. 

The  women’s  section  on  the  second  floor  is  a large  room  with  wooden  walls, 
floor  and  ceiling.  It  contains  a double  wooden  bed  and  a washstand.  There  are 
[seldom  any  women  prisoners. 

No  arrangements  are  made  for  the  separation  of  minors  from  other  pris- 
oners or  of  those  charged  with  different  classes  of  crime. 

I The  prison  yard  would  make  an  excellent  exercise  ground  if  the  washhouse 
were  removed.  This  house  is  so  low  that  prisoners  could  easily  climb  upon  it 
and  get  over  the  wall. 

I The  sheriff  receives  60  cents  a day  for  each  prisoner.  No  jailer  is  kept. 

The  prisoners  are  compelled  to  bathe  once  a week.  Separate  towels  are 
given  them. 

I The  food  is  unusually  good  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity.  Meat, 
potatoes,  bread,  coffee  and  pie  were  given  for  dinner  the  day  of  inspection.  The 
I prisoners  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  food  and  of  the  kindness 
shown  them. 

There  were  three  prisoners  in  the  jail  awaiting  trial.  A boy  of  17  on  a 
charge  of  rape  was  in  the  same  room  with  two  older  men  held  on  larceny 
charges. 

i The  jail  has  been  condemned.  The  city  has  passed  an  ordinance  declaring 
it  a nuisance.  The  merchants  and  residents  in  the  neighborhood  vote  it  an 
' abomination. 

The  supervisors  say  that  a good  jail  is  an  impossibility  in  a town  which 
j has  no  water  system.  “When  Nashville  puts  in  a new  water  system  we’ll 
j build  a new  jail,’’  they  say.  That  a water  system  and  sewage  disposal  arrange- 
ments, can  be  installed  even  though  the  city  of  Nashville  has  no  water  system 
is  not — to  the  supervisors — a refutation  of  their  argument. 

JAIL  POPULATION,  APRIL  6,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial: 

February  19,  1915,  grand  larceny — 1;  March,  26,  1915,  grand  larceny — 1; 
November  26,  1914,  rape — 1 — (17  years  old). 


WASHINCrTON  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDIiIDF. 

“We  have  very  little  poverty  in  Washington  County,’’  said  the  county 
officials.  “We  do  not  need  to  spend  very  much  for  our  poor.’’ 

There  are  16  supervisors  who  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective 
townships.  An  allowance  of  $3  per  day  for  time  spent  in  caring  for  the  poor, 
is  made  to  each  supervisor,  but  they  do  not  collect  the  money. 

Only  two  overseers  keep  their  records  for  pauper  aid  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  Outdoor  poor-relief  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
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September  1,  1914,  was  2,212.  Pauper  claims  are  classified  in  register  of 
county  orders.  The  limit  of  relief  is  $6  per  month  for  one  family.  Rent  is 
allowed  when  necessary.  Orders  for  relief  are  verbal. 

No  mothers’  pensions  are  granted.  All  cases  of  this  class  are  cared  for  by 
the  overseers.  One  child  is  being  cared  for  at  the  Orphans’  Home  at  Hoyleton, 
for  which  the  county  pays  $50  per  year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  insane  and  the  jail  for  the  year,  1915,  is  $1,000; 
for  pauper  relief  $2,000.  An  appropriation  for  the  almshouse  is  not  made  and 
the  cost  is  met  from  a general  fund. 

A county  physician  receives  a salary  ef  $250  per  year  for  services  at  the 
jail  and  almshouse. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  9,  1915.  Superintendent,  Frank  Schuman. 

The  good  conditions  that  prevail  at  the  Wayne  County  almshouse  are  due 
more  to  the  location  of  the  farm  and  to  the  excellent  management  of  the 
superintendent  and  his  wife  than  to  the  present  equipment. 

The  house,  a large,  two-story  residence,  stands  on  a high  rise  of  ground 
commanding  a -wonderful  view  of  the  country.  The  wind  sweeps  through  it 
constantly,  and,  as  the  managers  are  believers  in  the  germicidal  power  of  fresh 
air,  the  doors  and  windows  stand  wide  open. 

“They  are  our  children,’’  is  the  attitude  taken  by  the  superintendent  and 
his  wife  toward  the  inmates,  and  as  well-loved  and  unfortunate  children,  they 
treat  them.  “Frank’’  and  “Polly,”  as  they  are  called  by  the  inmates,  are  years 
younger  thg^n  the  youngest  of  their  “children.” 

There  were  three  women  and  six  men  at  the  farm. 

The  women  live  in  the  main  house.  The  rooms  are  clean  and  cheerful,  and 
have  a homelike  appearance.  Paint  is  badly  needed.  There  were  no  evidences 
of  any  kind  of  vermin.  While  the  furniture  is  old  and  worn,  and  the  bedding 
shows  long  use,  the  air  of  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  inmates  gives  the 
rooms  cheer  and  brightness. 

All  of  the  women  work.  An  old  lady,  crippled  and  helpless,  sews  and 
mends.  A substantial  wheeled-chair  has  been  provided  for  her.  A feeble-minded 
woman  cooks  and  an  energetic  little  body,  63  years  old,  scrubs  and  sings  happily. 
Nearly  all  the  men  work  on  the  farm. 

The  men’s  ward^  is  the  old  insane  building,  a well-built,  one-story  frame 
cottage  with  barred  windows.  A long  corridor  extends  along  one  side  and  six 
barred  cells  open  into  it.  The  bars  give  a gruesome  look  to  the  ward.  They 
have  recently  been  painted  a clear,  fresh  gray. 

The  dining-room  and  kitchen  are  in  one  long  room  in  the  main  building. 
The  room  was  clean  and  full  of  sunlight. 

All  patients  are  bathed  in  an  outhouse.  There  is  a good,  new  tub. 
Water  is  heated  on  a stove  in  the  room. 

Concrete  walks,  a fine  barn  and  several  new  outhouses  have  recently  been 
built.  Repairs  are  being  made  on  all  parts  of  the  farm.  New  paint  is  being 
applied  both  indoors  and  out.  The  supervisors  visit  the  farm  frequently  and 
are  willing  to  accept  any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  conditions. 

This  almshouse  will  undoubtedly,  if  the  present  policy  is  continued,  be  one 
of  the  exceptionally  good  almshouses  of  the  State.  The  intention  of  the 
supervisors  to  install  good  equipment  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit  will 
make  the  plant  an  excellent  one.  The  spirit  of  the  present  managers  and  the 
practical  application  of  this  kindly  spirit  will  make  the  almshouse  a happy 
home,  and  also  a clean,  sanitary,  well-conducted  one. 

This  almshouse  is  almost  self-supporting.  The  farm  of  240  acres  provides 
almost  enough  for  the  upkeep.  The  appropriation  for  the  present  year  is  $600. 
This  does  not  include  the  superintendent’s  salary  of  $650  per  year,  nor  im- 
provements. Improvements  are  listed  under  repairs  on  county  buildings. 

The  superintendent  keeps  a careful  account  of  all  produce  raised,  and  his 
accounts  are  frequently  submitted  to  the  board  of  supervisors.  He  has  been 
here  two  years.  Before  he  came  here  he  was  a farmer. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  April  9,  1915.  Sheriff,  L.  H.  Weaver. 

There  is  just  one  decent  feature  of  the  Wayne  County  jail  and  that  is  the 
ventilation.  Four  windows  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  main  prison  allow  free 
currents  of  air  to  sweep  through. 

The  main  prison  is  a room  22  by  22  feet,  containing  a cage  14  by  14  by  7 
feet.  The  cage  has  two  cells  7 by  5 feet  and  a corridor  9 by  14  feet. 

The  brick  walls  are  dirty  and  defaced.  There  is  an  open  toilet  in  the  corner 
of  the  main  room  and  one  in  a corner  of  the  cage. 

At  the  time  of  inspection  there  were  four  men  in  each  cell  and  four  in  the 
corridor  outside  the  cage.  Three  of  the  men  were  ill,  but  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  care  or  their  separation  from  the  other  prisoners.  One  of  them 
had  an  advanced  case  of  gonorrhea. 

Some  of  the  men  sleep  on  mattresses  on  the  floor  and  some  in  canvas 
hammocks.  The  hammocks  and  the  blankets  and  comforts  were  ragged  and 
very  dirty. 

Bath  water  is  heated  on  an  old  stove  and  the  prisoners  and  their  clothes  are 
washed  in  an  old,  metal,  laundry  tub.  Twelve  prisoners  were  using  two  towels. 
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City  prisoners  are  kept  in  a small,  dirty  lavatory  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
jail.  They  sleep  on  iron  shelves. 

Another  very  dirty  lavatory  under  the  city  cell  is  allotted  to  the  women 
The  city  cell  and  the  women’s  cell  are  in  the  same  room,  one  above  the  other. 

The  prison  is  in  so  dilapidated  a condition  that  prisoners  have  to  be  guarded, 
as  well  as  locked-in. 

The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  25  cents  a meal  for  each  prisoner. 

The  jail  should  be  condemned  and  abandoned.  It  is  dark  and  insanitary. 
There  is  no  separation  of  different  classes  of  offenders,  nor  of  minors  from  older 
offenders.  Women  and  city  prisoners  are  held  in  the  same  room.  The  sick  are 
kept  with  the  well.  Even  contagious  cases  are  put  in  the  same  room  with  well 
men. 

The  prisoners  say  they  are  well  fed,  but  they  say  that  no  attention  is  paid 
to  their  complaints  of  illness. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION,  APRIL  9,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial — men: 

December  28,  malicious  mischief — 1;  February  19,  conspiracy  and  robbery 
— 1;  March  13,  dynamiting  a church — 1;  March  16,  rape — 1;  April  13,  con- 
spiracy— 1. 

Serving  sentence — men: 

February  19,  disturbing  the  peace — 1 — $90  and  costs;  February  23,  selling 
liquor — 1 — $200  and  costs;  March  2,  disturbing  the  peace — 1 — $60  and  costs; 
assault — 1 — $60  and  costs;  March  12,  selling  liquor — 1 — $929. 

One  man  to  be  taken  to  Chester,  convicted  of  forgery. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

The  pensioning  of  the  blind  is  the  largest  item  of  expense  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  Wayne  County.  Fifteen  blind  persons  are  receiving  pensions  of  $10 
^ per  month  each,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  coming  year  is  $2,000. 

The  appropriation  for  outdoor  poor  relief  for  the  year,  1914-1915,  was  $900. 

' The  appropriation  for  the  county  farm,  including  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent, was  $1,250.  The  amount  appropriated  for  medical  care  of  the  poor 
was  $1,000.  The  physician  for  the  almshouse  and  the  jail  receives  a salary  of 
$180  per  year;  the  one  for  Fairfield  Township  receives  $120,  and  the  services  of 
other  physicians  for  the  poor  outside  the  almshouse  aggregated  $800. 

The  jail  appropriation  was  $500  and  that  for  State  institutions  was  $1,000. 
p Repairs  on  jail  and  county  almshouse  buildings  are  listed  under  repairs  for 
"county  buildings. 

j The  20  supervisors  act  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  town- 
I ships  and  receive  no  pay  for  services  to  the  poor. 

One  child  is  kept  at  the  Cunningham  Orphans’  tiome  at  a cost  of  $7.50  per 
month. 

Mrs.  Mattie  Borah  Rinard  is  Juvenile  Court  probation  officer  at  a salary  of 
$100  per  year. 


WHITE  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  April  13,  1915.  Superintendent,  Nicholas  McGuire. 

The  superintendent  of  this  infirmary  states  that  he  believes  in  corporal 
punishment  for  inmates  and  that  he  sometimes  gives  both  men  and  women* 
“a  mild  little  cuffing  and  paddling.” 

The  inspector  strongly  recommends  an  immediate  investigation  of  this 
method  of  enforcing  discipline. 

Built  three  years  ago  at  a cost  of  $40,000,  the  White  County  infirmary  is  in 
appearance  and  equipment  an  honor  to  the  county. 

It  is  a large,  two-story,  brick  structure  with  a main  building  and  two  wings. 
It  stands  on  a slight  rise  of  ground  and  faces  the  south.  It  is  just  outside  the 
city  limits  of  Carmi. 

The  only  woodwork  of  the  entire  structure  is  in  the  doors  and  windows. 
All  floors  are  of  cement  or  tiling. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  front  part  of  the  main  building  contains  a central  hall  with  two  large 
rooms  on  each  side,  the  superintendent’s  quarters. 

Behind  the  superintendent’s  quarters  a wide  corridor  extends  across  the 
entire  infirmary,  connecting  the  main  building  and  the  wings.  This  corridor  is 
repeated  in  the  basement  and  on  the  second  floor  and  is  the  principal  artery 
of  passage  for  the  rooms  of  each  floor. 

From  the  corridor  in  the  main  building  open  the  dining-rooms.  The  rooms 
are  one,  separated  into  two  parts  by  a large  wooden  screen,  and  extend  across 
the  entire  main  building.  They  have  white,  tiled  floors  and  white  walls.  The 
tables  are  covered  with  white  oilcloth. 

Back  of  the  dining-room  is  a large  kitchen  with  china  pantry,  provision 
pantry  and  refrigerator  room. 

The  women’s  department  is  in  the  west  wing.  At  the  front  on  each  side  of 
a hall  is  a bedroom  for  the  use  of  sick  inmates.  There  is  a bathroom  with 
shower  baths  and  a smaller  bedroom  for  sick  inmates.  The  women’s  sleeping 
quarters  are  in  a large  ward  extending  across  the  wing  and  occupying  the  north 
half  of  the  wing.  It  is  a large,  bright,  sunny  room  containing  14  new,  white. 
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iron  beds  made  up  with  fresh,  white  bed  linen  and  one  straight  chair  for  each 
bed.  It  is  as  clean,  and  white,  and  sanitary  as  a hospital  ward  and  just  as 
unhomelike.  The  only  touch  of  color  comes  from  a pink  and  white  patch-work! 
quilt  which  covers  one  of  the  little,  white  beds  and  is  the  only  worldly  pos-; 
session  of  one  old  Jady.  j 

There  are  clothespresses  and  closets  in  the  hall.  ! 

The  east  wing  is  used  for  the  men.  It  is  similar  to  the  women’s  wing 
except  that  it  contains  an  electric  elevator  used  only  for  sick  persons.  The 
men’s  ward  is  like  the  women’s  except  that  it  has  nine  little,  white  beds  instead 
of  14,  and  there  is  no  pink  quilt  to  add  the  one  bit  of  color. 

The  second  floor  is  the  hospital.  Pay  patients  are  admitted  here,  but  so 
strong  is  the  prejudice  among  those  able  to  pay  for  their  care  that  few  will 
take  advantage  of  the  excellent  accommodations. 

The  income  from  this  department  is  about  $100  per  year,  and  the  price  of 
rooms  is  from  $8  to  $12  per  week. 

The  front  half  of  the  main  building  and  of  each  wing  are  hospital  bedrooms. 

The  rear  half  of  the  main  building  is  the  operating  suite,  containing  a 
thoroughly  modern  operating  room,  anaesthetizing  room,  supply  room,  diet 
kitchen  and  nurse’s  bedroom.  The  rear  half  of  each  wing  is  a large  ward. 
These  rooms  have  not  been  furnished. 

The  front  half  of  the  basement  contains  three  storerooms.  In  the  rear  half 
are  the  women’s  prison,  the  laundry  and  several  smaller  storerooms. 

The  women’s  prison  is  a large  room  containing  a two-cell  cage.  Each  cell 
has  a toilet  and  two  iron  wall  cots.  The  prison  has  never  been  used. 

The  laundry  is  equipped  with  electric  washing  machine,  cream  separator 
and  corn  shelter. 

The  entire  front  half  of  the  west  wing  is  the  women’s  sitting-room.  The 
walls  are  fough-flnished  terra  cotta  and  the  woodwork  is  gray.  A few  straight 
chairs  are  set  at  intervals  against  the  walls.  ' There  is  a small  organ.  The 
room  is  as  unhomelike  as  the  bare  wards. 

In  the  rear  of  the  sitting-room  is  a large  bathroom  with  two  tubs,  toilet 
and  a shower.  The  rear  rooms  of  the  wing  are  the  coal  room  and  the  boiler 
room.  They  are  under  the  women’s  ward. 

The  front  half  of  the  east  wing  is  the  men’s  sitting-room  similar  to  that 
of  the  women.  In  the  rear  are  the  men’s  prison,  bathrooms  and  a small  ward. 

The  prison  is  a large  room  with  a three-cell  cage.  The  cells  contain  toilets 
and  cots.  All  sides  of  the  cage  are  open. 

There  are  10  men  and  14  women  in  the  infirmary. 

County  prisoners  are  occasionally  sent  to  the  farm  to  work.  Thirty-six 
worked  here  in  the  year  1914.  There  was  one  prisoner  here  at  the  time  of 
inspection.  He  was  kept  apart  from  the  inmates. 

Children,  when  arrested,  are  brought  here. 

Three  drug  fiends  have  been  brought  here  since  the  passage  of  the  Harrison 
Bill.  One  has  been  cured,  discharged,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  is 
at  work.  The  other  two  are  pitiable,  nervous,  suffering  wrecks. 

The  grounds  are  still  bare  and  unattractive.  Shade  trees  have  been  set  out 
and  grass  seed  has  been  planted. 

The  barns  and  outbuildings  are  large,  well  built  and  in  excellent  condition. 
All  fences  and  walks  were  in  the  best  of  condition. 

But  surely,  there  is  needed  in  this  infirmary  something  more  than  perfect 
cleanliness  and  all  modern,  sanitary  conveniences.  The  cold,  white  walls  are 
unbroken  by  any  picture  or  bit  of  color.  Not  a flower  nor  a plant  stands  in  the 
great  sunny  windows.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  this  may  be  a home 
for  men  and  women.  Cleanliness  and  good  food  are  essential;  but  the  touch  of 
color,  the  cheer  of  a little  human  thoughtfulness  should  be  given  to  men  and 
women  for  whom  life  holds  only  shadows  and  loneliness,  and  who  look  forward 
to  nothing  but  a pauper’s  grave  marked  only  with  an  initialed  board. 

The  superintendent  receives  a salary  of  $800  per  year  and  his  wife  receives 
$200.  The  county  pays  for  one  woman  and  one  man.  The  farm  contains  120 
acres.  Approximately,  $4,000  were  spent  by  the  county  last  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  infirmary.  In  this  sum,  was  included  a large  amount  of  farm 
machinery.  From  the  sale  of  produce  $711  were  returned  to  the  county  treasury. 

The  superintendent  reports  quarterly  the  receipts  and  disbursements  and 
presents  his  day  cashbook  to  the  board  for  examination. 

The  superintendent  has  been  here  three  years.  Previous  to  his  appointment 
he  was  a deputy  sheriff  and  before  that  time  a baggage  master. 


WHITE  COUNTY  JAIE. 

Inspected  April  13,  1915.  Sheriff,  George  W.  Morgan. 

Condemned  20  years  ago  as  unsafe,  dark  and  ill  ventilated  as  a tomb,  a 
fire  trap  so  dangerous  that  no  one  should  be  placed  in  it,  the  White  County 
jail  is  a reproach  to  a community. 

The  jail  building  is  wedged  between  the  courthouse  and  a hotel  which  suc- 
cessfully shut  off  ventilation  from  two  sides.  The  jail  is  on  the  second  floor 
and  is  above  the  sheriff’s  residence.  It  is  reached  by  a wide,  wooden  staircase. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  is  a small,  square  room  from  which  open  the  main 
prison  and  two  cells.  In  the  main  prison  room  is  a cage  25  by  14  feet.  It  occu- 
pies almost  the  entire  room,  leaving  only  a small  space  between  cage  walls. 
The  floor  of  the  room  is  of  wood. 
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The  cage  has  four  cells  6 by  8 feet  and  a corridor.  The  corridor  is  lat- 
ticed and  each  cell  has  a latticed  door  and  a small  latticed  window  opposite  it. 
The  windows  of  the  cell  open  against  the  front  wall  of  the  main  room,  but  are 
so  placed  that  they  open  against  the  wall  and  not  against  the  windows.  No 
worse  arrangement  could  have  been  invented,  both  as  a means  of  preventing 
proper  ventilation  and  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  prisoners. 

The  only  windows  by  which  fresh  air  can  enter  the  cage  are  at  the  sides. 
The  one  on  the  courthouse  side  might  as  well  not  be  there  as  it  opens  against 
the  wall  of  the  next  building.  The  window  on  the  other  side  looks  down  on  a 
narrow  alley  between  the  jail  and  the  hotel,  and  here  the  prisoners  receive 
callers  at  all  hours. 

The  corridor  has  a stationary  washstand  with  running  cold  water.  ■ Each 
cell  has  an  open  toilet  and  two  canvas  hammocks  with  blankets.  A large  coal 
stove  furnishes  the  heat. 

There  were  four  prisoners  in  the  cage  at  the  time  of  inspection,  all  await- 
ing trial.  Two  were  committed  on  burglary  charges,  one  for  boot-legging  and 
one  for  assault — two  men  charged  with  infamous  crimes  confined  in  the  same 
room  with  men  charged  with  crimes  not  infamous. 

The  two  cells  opening  into  the  small,  central  room  are  used  for  women, 
rhey  are  built  of  wood  and  lined  with  brick.  A small,  barred  window  in  the 
•loor  of  each  opens  into  the  central  hall.  Segregation  of  prisoners  in  these 
rooms  is  impossible.  They  are  practically  in  the  same  room  with  the  men  in 
Lhe  main  prison. 

The  jail  was  clean  and  free  from  vermin.  The  prisoners  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  praises  of  the  kindness  of  the  jailer  and  his  wife  and  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  food  served.  Checkers,  cards,  books,  papers  and  magazines  are 
fiven  the  men.  Separate  towels  are  provided.  The  county  furnishes  overalls, 
underwear,  shoes  and  stockings.  The  men  bathe  once  a week.  Clothes  and 
men  are  washed  in  the  same  laundry  tub.  Bedding  is  sent  to  the  laundry  every 
:wo  weeks. 

The  jail  is  barbarously  arranged,  is  unsafe,  is  so  constructed  that  the  law 
regulating  the  separation  of  prisoners  can  not  be  complied  with.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  this  jail  to  be  made  a fit  place  of  imprisonment  for  human  beings. 
Fortunately,  the  county  authorities  are  considering  the  building  of  a new  jail 
ind  it  is  probable  that  one  will  be  built  within  the  year. 

Until  it  is  built,  the  prisoners  should  be  kept  at  the  county  infirmary  where 
here  is  excellent  provision  for  them. 

JAIL  POPULATION  APRIL  13,  1915. 

Awaiting  trial: 

February  17,  burglary — 2;  bootlegging — 1;  April  11,  assault — 1. 


I WHITE  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  REDIEF. 

! An  average  of  $50  per  year  is  paid  each  supervisor  of  White  County  for  his 
services  as  overseer  of  the  poor.  The  overseer  for  Carmi  Township  receives 
i;50  per  month. 

Claims  for  pauper  relief  are  seldom  itemized.  Orders  are  usually  verbal. 
i\.ccounts  are  audited  every  six  months.  No  annual  statement  of  county  expendi- 
ures  is  made. 

There  is  a long  list  of  regular  pensioners.  The  appropriation  for  1915  for 
)utdoor  poor  relief,  is  $7,000,  for  mothers’  pensions,  blind  and  orphans  in  one 
und  is  $2,000.  One  mother  with  five  children  receives  $12.50  a month.  John  L. 
lefried  is  the  probation  officer  for  the  children  and  for  the  Juvenile  Court.  He 
[ eceives  $40  per  month. 

' Nineteen  blind  persons  each  receive  $75  per  quarter. 

An  adult  probation  officer  has  been  appointed  but  he  has  no  work. 

No  regular  physician  is  employed.  i 

The  Carmi  Home  Culture  Club  is  considering  the  organization  of  a charity 
Association  to  cooperate  with  the  county  authorities.  The  members  of  this  club 
requently  visit  the  almshouse  and  hold  religious  services  there  once  a month. 


I WHITESIDE  COUNTY  AZ.MSHOUSE. 

! Inspected  December  7,  1915.  Superintendent,  S.  D,  Collins. 

The  Whiteside  County  almshouse  is  an  ancient  structure  with  a handsome 
lew  $3,000  porch.  The  beautiful,  new  porch, gives  a dignity  to  the  building  and 
uggests  that  the  interior  may  have  received  as  great  consideration  as  the 
, xterior. 

But  indoors  the  conditions  of  50  years  ago  have  not  been  improved.  The 
nterior  is  that  of  the  old  time  poorhouse  and  insane  asylum. 

The  main  building  is  two  stories  in  height  with  a stone  basement.  Adjoin- 
ng  it  on  the  east  is  the  old  insane  department. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  north  side  of  the  main  building  at 
^he  front.  The  west  side  of  the  main  building  is  used  for  men.  There  are  three 
•edrooms  on  the  first  floor  and  four  on  the  second.  The  floors  are  old.  The 
ooms  are  large  and  very  dreary.  The  beds  are  white  iron  with  the  paint 
caling  off. 

—19  I Q 
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In  the  basement,  are  the  kitchen,  inmates’  dining-room,  storerooms,  furnace 
room  and  laundry.  The  inmates’  dining-room  is  dark  at  one  end.  'Phe  men’s' 
smoking-room  is  in  the  basement.  The  furnishings  are  chairs  in  the  last  stages  [ 
of  dilapidation.  There  is  a bedroom  for  men  across  the  hall.  ; 

In  the  east  wing,  the  old  insane  department,  live  the  women  and  several 
men.  The  women  are  on  the  first  floor,  the  men  on  the  second.  The  doors 
between  the  two  floors  are  locked. 

In  this  wing  the  inmates  live  in  jails.  The  regulation  jail  cage  of  iron  bars  \ 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  large  room  which  is  the  entire  floor.  Each  cage  con- 
tains ten  cells  arranged  in  two  rows  back  to  back.  The  cells  have  small  iron 
beds  and  toilets.  One  cell  is  a bath  cell.  The  flodrs  are  of  wood.  The  cage  and 
walls  are  painted  green.  There  are  small,  clean  white  curtains  at  the  windows. 
There  are  flowers  in  the  windows  of  the  women’s  section. 

A one-story,  brick  hospital  has  been  recently  built.  The  house  is  in  two 
sections,  each  section  is  entered  by  a separate  outside  door.  The  entrance  room  i 
of  each  section  is  a bathroom  with  tub  and  toilet.  There  are  two  bedrooms  for 
each  section.  The  rooms  are  concrete. 

In  one  section  was  a man  very  ill  with  Bright’s  disease. 

The  other  section  was  occupied  by  a man  with  an  advanced  case  of  syphilis 
and  one  old  man  who  is  evidently  very  difficult  to  care  for.  The  bedclothes 
had  been  removed  from  the  old  man’s  bed.  The  mattress  was  horribly  dis- 
colored. The  odors  were  vile.  The  windows  were  closed  tightly.  The  rooms 
were  suffocatingly  hot.  An  inmate  is  detailed  to  take  care  of  this  building  and 
the  sick  inmates. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hospital  the  institution  was  very  clean.  The 
kitchens,  dining-rooms  and  storerooms  were  especially  clean  and  orderly.  The 
building  can  be  kept  in  order  only  by  constant,  hard  work.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  needed  tb  keep  the  institution  even  habitable. 

The  county  employs  two  women  and  a man.  The  inmates  assist  in  the  care 
of  their  rooms. 

The  grounds  are  well  kept  and  have  beautiful  trees.  The  barns  have  been 
made  modern  and  sanitary. 

There  were  8 women  and  29  men  in  the  almshouse.  One  man  and  one 
woman  should  be  taken  to  a State  hospital.  A conference  with  the  State’s 
attorney  resulted  in  the  promise  of  an  investigation  of  their  cases. 

The  inmates’  clothing  was  clean  and  they  appeared  to  be  comfortably 
cared  for.  . 

Every  inmates  is  required  to  take  a bath  and  put  on  clean  clothes  when  he 
comes.  Each  inmates’  clothes  are  fumigated.  Steam  is  used  for  disinfecting.  ™ 
The  use  of  steam  as  a disinfectant  has  been  repeatedly  advised  by  the  State  f 
Charities  Commission.  Few  of  the  almshouse  superintendents  have  made  use  J 
of  this  excellent  method  of  securing  thorough  disinfection  without  the  stiffing 
odors  of  the  drug  disinfectants.  Steam  is  the  chief  disinfectant  of  this  alms- 
house. ^ 

The  superintendent  has  been  here  six  years.  He  receives  a salary  of  $1,400 
a year.  ^ 

There  are  193  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  county  farm  committee 
presents  to  the  county  board  an  annual  itemized  statement  of  expenditures  and 
receipts.  The  committee’s  report  is  presented  in  April.  The  treasurer  presents 
at  the  September  meeting  a statement  of  cost  and  income  for  the  year  ending 
September  1. 

The  last  report  of  the  committee  showed  the  income  to  be  approximately 
$1,500  and  the  expenditures  $14,000.  Of  this  amount  $7,000  was  for  buildings  i 
and  repairs.  The  appropriation  is  $9,000,  divided  as  follows:  Superintendent’s  It 

salary,  $1,400;  repairs,  $1,000;  labor,  $1,500;  maintenance,  $5,100.  It 

i 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY  JAII,. 

Inspected  December  7,  1915.  Sheriff,  H.  T.  Berry. 

" One  year  ago  Whiteside  County  completed  a new  jail.  The  building  cost 
$22,500.  The  entire  amount  was  expended  on  the  jail;  and  the  sheriff’s  resi- 
dence, contrary  to  State-wide  custom,  was  not  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
building.  H,. 

The  jail  is  a handsome  two-story  brick  building  adjoining  the  sheriff’s 
residence  in  the  courthouse  yard.  The  sheriff’s  office  is  in  the  jail  and  not  in 
the  courthouse.  I 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices,  a large  receiving  room  and  two  jail-room  in 
sections.  Each  section  is  half  of  a large  jail  room.  There  are  two  windows  on 
two  sides  of  each  section  and  a cage  of  three  cells  and  a corridor.  Each  cell  |g 
has  a barred  door  and  a barred  front,  a toilet,  four  steel  wall  cots  with  mat- 
tresses and  blankets.  The  cells  and  walls  of  the  room  are  painted  a light  gray. 
The  floors  are  concrete.  In  the  third  cell  of  one  section  there  is  a shower  bath  n 
and  in  the  third  cell  of  the  other  there  is  a tub.  In  each  corridor  are  two  stands  m, 
with  running  hot  and  cold  water.  There  are  ventilators  in  the  walls  of  the  |j, 
jail  room.  H 

The  second  floor  is  used  for  women,  juveniles,  sick  and  insane.  The  sections  |j 
for  women  and  boys  are  like  those  on  the  first  floor  except  that  the  cells  are  j,; 
built  of  iron  lattice.  K, 

The  rooms  for  insane  and  sick  are  outside  rooms  with  toilet  and  stand. 

There  were  four  men  in  the  jail  on  the  day  of  inspection.  I 

Prisoners  are  classified  according  to  age  and  nature  of  charge.  i 


. The  county  provides  clothing  and  towels.  The  prisoners’  clothes  are  sent 
' o the  laundry  at  county  expense.  Every  man  must  bathe  when  he  enters  and 
put  on  clean  prison  clothes.  Clothing  is  changed  once  a week.  Blankets  are 
[vashed  frequently  and  mattresses  are  fumigated. 

' The  jail  was  very  clean.  The  cells  and  corridors  are  light  and  well 
ventilated. 

Two  boys  were  held  in  the  jail  for  three  months  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
grand  jury.  During  this  time  they  were  taught  regularly  by  a member  of  the 
sheriff’s  family. 

The  sheriff  receives  60  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  jails  in  the  State  that  in  construction  and  manage- 
•nent  meets  the  requirements  of  the  State  law. 

j WHITESIDE  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

Serving  sentence: 

November  30,  illegal  fishing — 1 — $50. 
i Awaiting  trial: 

■ October  18,  larceny — 1;  November  24,  grand  larceny — 1;  November  4,  drunk 
land  disorderly. 


-W-HITESIDi:  COXTITI^’X-  OUTDOOR  RDDIEF. 

The  24  supervisors  of  Whiteside  County  are  the  overseers  for  their  town- 
ships. The  supervisors  also  act  as  investigators  of  applications  for  the  mothers' 
[pension. 

[ Six  mothers  receive  pensions  for  14  children. 

i Nineteen  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year.  • 

' Names  of  poor  relieved  are  not  published. 

Frederick  Geyer  is  parole  officer  for  the  County  Court.  His  salary  is  $400 
a year. 

The  pauper  claims  are  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  with 
names  of  merchants  and  amount  and  character  of  aid  given.  Reports  of 
expenditures  are  presented  in  detail  and  expenditures  for  all  purposes  are  easily 
estimated. 

The  treasurer  makes  an  annual  statement  of  expenditures  for  all  purposes. 
The  report  made  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  county  board  states  the 
following  expenditures:  Outdoor  relief,  $7,754.68;  old  soldiers,  $1,960.37;  medical 
attention  and  hospital  bills,  $3,273.80;  almshouse,  gross  cost  $8,285.83;  alms- 
house receipts,  $3,100  ; blind,  $2,100  ; State  charities,  $626.38  ; mothers’  pensions, 
$463. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $9,000;  old 
soldiers,  $2,500;  medical  care,  $4,000;  almshouse,  $9,000. 

There  are  four  children  from  Whiteside  County  in  the  Mt.  Carmel  orphan- 
age in  the  county.  Thirty  dollars  a month  is  paid  for  their  board. 

PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

The  private  relief  of  Morrison  is  given  by  the  churches  and  clubs. 

STERLING. 

The  Sterling  Public  Hospital  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  of  Sterling. 
A new  building  was  recently  erected  at  a cost  of  $30,000.  It  has  a capacity  of  40 
beds.  It  is  operated  by  a board  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
The  annual  appropriation  is  $3,000. 

The  private  relief  of  Sterling  is  given  through  the  philanthropic  depart- 
ment of  the  Woman’s  club.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Burleigh  is  chairman. 


WII.I.  COUNT?  AZiMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  October  7,  1915.  Superintendent,  Charles  V.  Crumby 
The  Will  County  almshouse  is  four  miles  from  Joliet.  The  grounds  are 
spacious.  Trees,  fiowers  and  shrubs  have  been  artistically  planted.  An  orna- 
mental, stone  fence  separates  the  grounds  from  the  road. 

The  main  building  is  a large,  two-story,  stone  structure.  It  faces  north  and 
the  two  wings  extend  east  and  west.  There  is  a new  stone  and  concrete  porch 
in  front  of  the  central  part,  but  the  porches  of  the  wings  are  old  frame  ones. 

The  superintendent’s  family  lives  in  the  central  part  of  the  building.  The 
women  live  in  the  west  wing  and  the  men  in  the  east. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  women’s  building,  is  a large  general  sitting-room. 
There  is  linoleum  o;n  the  floor.  The  chairs  are  comfortable.  The  room  is  bright 
and  well  ventilated.  Opening  from  it,  are  three  large  rooms,  a sewing  room,  a 
large  bedroom  and  the  chapel.  The  chapel  contains  a beautiful  altar,  seats 
and  pews.  A small  clothesroom  and  a washroom  containing  stands  and  toilets 
adjoin  the  sitting-room.  All  floors  that  are  not  hardwood  and  painted  are 
covered  with  linoleum.  The  walls  are  hard  finished  and  appear  to  have  been 
recently  painted. 

The  second  floor  of  the  women’s  wing  has  the  same  floor  plan  as  the  first. 
The  rooms  are  used  for  bedrooms.  The  beds  are  white  iron  and  have  good 
mattresses,  clean,  white  linen  and  white  spreads. 
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The  men’s  wing  is  similar  to  the  women’s  but  Is  necessarily  more  crowded! 
There  were  7 women  and  55  men  in  the  institution  on  the  day  of  inspection.  ! 

There  is  a deep  basement  under  the  building.  The  basement  is  only  a fe\^ 
feet  below  ground  level.  It  is  light,  dry  and  well  ventilated.  In  the  basement  ant 
the  dining-room,  a large,  light  room  used  only  by  the  men,  the  kitchen,  storeroom!# 
and  supply  rooms.  I 

All  rooms  were  very  clean.  The  basement  walls  had  recently  been  whitej 
washed.  The  food  supplies  were  of  good  quality.  There  was  the  most  perfec 
order  in  every  corner  of  the  building.  There  were  no  unpleasant  odors. 

A two-story  stone  house  adjoins  the  main  building  and  is  used  for  the  men’!  ® 
dormitory.  There  are  six  small  rooms  on  each  side  of  a corridor  on  each  floor.  ' 
In  a two-story,  stone  building  a few  feet  from  the  main  building,  is  the  launj  \ 
dry.  On  the  first  floor,  are  the  washing  machines  and  a modern  and  complehj  !' 
equipment.  On  the  second  floor,  is  a large,  ironing-room  and  adjoining  the  ironing j 
room  are  the  inmates’  bathrooms.  There  are  a shower  and  two  tubs  for  men  anc  “ 
a similar  equipment  for  the  women.  The  equipment  is  good,  but  it  is  certainl3  ' 
in  the  wrong  place.  The  women  are  too  old  and  feeble  to  come  over  to  th<  ® 
laundry  and  climb  to  the  second  floor  for  their  baths  and  many  of  the  men  ar( 
unable  to  make  the  journey.  These  baths  should  be  placed  where  they  are  eas3 
of  access  for  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  installed.  I* 

The  furnace  is  in  a separate  building  near  the  main  house.  || 

There  are  160  acres  of  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  of  good  quality  and  ha!|| 
been  kept  in  good  condition.  jlj. 

Will  County  cares  for  its  poor  by  the  townships  and  the  townships  pay  theli 
quota  of  the  cost  for  the  inmates  they  send  to  the  almshouse.  The  county  payi 
the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  $1,800  a year,  the  repairs  on  buildings,  th< 
salary  of  the  county  physician.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  yeai 
ending  September  3,  1915,  shows  an  expenditure  of  $6,139.53.  The  amount  received 
for.  grain  and  stock,  above  what  was  used  on  the  farm,  was  $2,159.73. 

A hospital  is  to  be  built  on  the  almshouse  grounds.  The  county  board  votec 
at  the  September  meeting  to  build  a tuberculosis  hospital  and  a hospital  for  con 
tagious  cases.  At  the  time  of  inspection,  members  of  the  board  were  visiting  othei 
institutions  to  inquire  into  plans  and  methods  of  management  of  almshouse  hos 
pitals. 
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WII.I.  COtriTTY  JAXI.. 


Inspected  October  7,  1915.  Sheriff,  George  M.  Scholl. 

The  Will  County  jail  is  a conspicuous  example  of  an  old,  insanitary  jail  mad< 
fairly  habitable  by  the  care  of  the  persons  in  charge.  The  jail  rooms  are  dark  ant 
ill  ventilated.  The  cells  in  the  stone  block  are  small,  dark  caves.  The  smal 
windows  do  not  admit  sufficient  air  or  light.  But,  by  scrupulous  cleanliness  o: 
rooms  and  prisoners,  clean  clothing  and  generous  consideration  of  the  welfare  o: 
the  prisoners  the  evils  of  the  ancient  structure  are  greatly  lessened. 

The  jail  is  a stone  structure  connected  by  a passageway  with  the  sheriff’! 
residence. 

On  the  flrst  floor,  is  the  office.  Back  of  it,  is  a small  jail  room.  This  roon 
has  a few  outside  windows.  The  windows  were  open  and  there  was  a cold  wind 
but  little,  fresh  air  reached  the  cells.  The  cage  contains  eight  cells,  four  on  eacl 
side  of  a narrow  corridor.  One  cell  is  the  bath  cell.  The  cells  have  barred  fronts 
Their  furnishings  are  canvas  hammocks  and  blankets.  The  men  eat  at  a table  li 
the  jail  room.  They  are  given  the  freedom  of  the  room  and  are  locked  in  the  cag( 
only  at  night.  The  section  on  the  second  floor  is  similar  to  the  one  on  the  flrst. 

Between  this  part  of  the  jail  and  the  oldest  part,  is  a small  room  used  as  f 
general  utility  room.  It  contains  the  drug  closet  and  the  clothes  closet.  Th< 
church  services  are  held  here  on  Sunday.  There  is  a padded  leather  couch  foi 
the  insane. 

The  old  part  of  the  jail  is  in  a large,  stone  room  with  a stone  cell  block  In  th( 
middle.  The  cells  are  in  two  tiers,  eight  cells  on  a tier.  The  windows  are  level  witl 
the  second-tier  cells  and  the  cells  on  the  first  tier  are  wretchedly  ventilated.  Th( 
cells  have  canvas  hammocks,  blankets  and  night  buckets. 

This  section  of  the  jail  was  built  in  1861  and  looks  it. 

The  women’s,  boys’  and  murderers’  cells  are  on  the  second  floor.  Three  jal 
rooms  open  from  the  landing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Bach  jail  room  has  a cag< 
with  three  cells,  a bath  cell  and  a small  corridor.  None  of  the  rooms  are  light  oi 
well  ventilated. 

The  basement  is  deep,  light  and  dry.  Extensive  repairs  were  being  made.  J 
receiving  ward  was  being  built.  This  ward  will  have  shower  baths. 

There  are  two  dark  cells  in  the  basement.  These  cells  are  occasionally  use(  )( 
for  unruly  prisoners. 

There  is  a thoroughly  organized  “kangaroo  court.’’  Final  decisions  on  al 
questions  rest  with  the  sheriff,  however,  and  not  with  the  prisoners.  The  method! 
of  the  court  impressed  the  inspector  as  being  those  of  a cooperative  system  o: 
management  between  sheriff  and  prisoners  rather  than  as  those  of  the  regulatloi 
and  condemnable  “kangaroo  court.” 

The  county  provides  clothing,  shoes  and  underwear  for  the  men.  Prequen 
bathing  is  compulsory.  The  appearance  of  the  men  was  unusually  good.  Th< 
prisoners  wore  clean  clothing,  were  freshly  shaved  and  their  hair  was  clipped  anc  H! 
combed.  U 

There  were  37  men  and  5 women  in  the  jail.  ll 

The  entire  jail  was  very  clean.  The  customary  prison  odors  were  consplcu 
ously  absent.  iiij 

As  far  as  the  quarters  will  permit  the  jailer  separates  the  different  classes  o:  tet 
prisoners,  H 

ioi 
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( The  sheriff  receives  a per  diem  fee  of  40  cents  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

! The  jailer  receives  $100  a month  and  the  assistant  jailer  receives  $90  a month.  The 
' appropriation  for  the  food  of  prisoners  for  the  current  year  is  $6,000. 

[ WILL.  COUNTY  JAIL  POPULATION. 

‘ Serving  sentence — men  : 

I February  16,  obtaining  money — 1 ; May  14,  assault  with  deadly  weapon — 1 : 

' confidence  game — 1 ; June  23,  larceny — 1 ; June  1,  burglary — 2 ; July  1,  bastardy 
i — 1;  July  10,  assault — 1;  July  16,  vagrancy — 1;  August  12,  vagrancy — 1;  August 
! 14,  vagrancy — 1 ; August  18,  larceny — 1 ; August  21,  vagrancy — 2 ; August  24, 
i vagrancy — 1 ; August  31,  vagrancy — 2 ; September  11,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1 ; 
'September  14,  drunk  and  disorderly — 1;  vagrancy — 1;  September  16,  disorderly — 1; 
i October  4,  disorderly — 1;  September  20,  vagrancy — 1;  September  27,  vagrancy — 2; 
July  10,  assault — 1;  September  27,  vagrancy — 1;  September  28,  disorderly — 1; 
'September  30,  disorderly — 1;  October  1,  vagrancy — 1. 

I Serving  sentence — women  : 

September  27,  vagrancy — 1 ; October  4,  vagrancy — 1 ; September  2,  vagrancy — 
1 ; August  14,  vagrancy — 1 ; September  21,  vagrancy — 1. 

Awaiting  trial : 

i June  25,  murder — 1 ; burglary — 1 ; July  29,  burglary — 1 ; July  27,  vagrancy — 1 ; 
j August  19,  forgery — 1;  September  27,  assault  with  deadly  weapon — 1;  September 
1 27,  insane — hearing  to  be  held  at  once — 1 ; September  22,  embezzlement — 1 ; 

: October  4,  disorderly^ — 1. 


WII^X.  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

The  poor  of  Will  County  are  helped  by  the  townships  and  not  by  the  county. 
I The  county  allows  funds  for  pauper  burials,  old  soldier  burials,  mothers’  pensions 
and  the  blind. 

Joliet  Township,  the  largest  township  in  the  county,  and  the  railroad  center, 
I must  bear  the  expense  of  nearly  all  the  transient  poor  that  come  into  the  county. 

I Other  counties  which  aid  their  poor  by  the  townships  give  county  aid  to  the 
[transients  but  Will  County  does  not.  Consequently,  the  expense  borne  by  Joliet 
Township  is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  township  poor. 

The  county  pays  for  the  repairs  for  the  almshouse,  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent, the  salary  of  the  physician  for  the  almshouse  and  the  jail. 

Fifty-three  mothers  receive  pensions  for  153  children.  The  average  allowance 
is  $8  for  a mother  with  one  child,  $12  for  a mother  with  two  children  and  $5  for 
each  child  when  there  are  more  than  two. 

The  probation  officer  for  the  Juvenile  Court,  David  J.  Emery,  investigates  the 
applications.  Mr.  Emery’s  salary  for  work  as  court  officer  is  $100  a month. 

John  Kammerman  is  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  His  salary  is  $500  a year. 

Thirty  blind  persons  receive  pensions. 

The  appropriations  for  charitable  purposes  for  the  current  year  are : County 
farm,  $8,300;  charitable  institutions,  $2,000;  mothers’  pensions,  $10,000;  blind 
^pensions,  $5,000  ; county  physician,  $600. 

W.  C.  Strohm,  supervisor  for  Joliet  Townships,  receives  $1,500  per  year  for 
his  services  as  overseer  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Strohm  stated  that  the  expenditures  for 
poor  relief  of  the  township  in  the  last  year  amounted  to  $30,000.  There  is  active 
cooperation  between  Mr.  Strohm  and  the  private  relief  work  agencies  of  Joliet. 

PRIVATE  RELIEF. 

Mr.  Harvey  Wickes  of  Joliet  is  president  of  the  Associated  Charities.  The 
association  has  no  paid  workers.  ' The  association  provides  Christmas  baskets  and 
clothing  for  the  needy  families  of  the  city.  Cooperating  with  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties, are  the  Ladies  of  the  Visitation,  the  Holly  Club  and  the  Cribside  Club.  The 
association  is  the  clearing  house  for  all  charitable  agencies  of  the  city. 

SCHOOL  NURSES. 

j With  the  opening  of  the  current  school  year  two  school  nurses  were  added  to 
[the  staff  of  the  board  of  education. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  COUNCIL. 

The  Public  Health  Council  of  Joliet  is  supported  by  practically  all  agencies 
iof  the  community.  The  council  employs  a visiting  nurse. 


I WIDIiIAMSON  COUNTY  AZ.MSHOUSE. 

I Inspected  April  17,  1915.  Superintendent,  J.  F.  Quinn. 

; Williamson  County  evidently  thinks  more  of  the  comfort  of  the  almshouse 
i superintendent  than  of  the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  The  superintendent’s  house  Is 
-a  long,  low  brick  building  with  a wide  veranda  across  the  front.  The  inmates  live 
iln  a four-room,  frame  cottage. 

i Both  buildings  are  old,  heated  by  coal  grates  and  lighted  by  oil  lamps.  The 
superintendent’s  cottage  is  twice  the  size  of  that  of  the  inmates,  is  far  better 
! ventilated,  has  better  facilities  for  sunlight  and  the  interior  is  in  better  condition. 
;The  walls  of  the  superintendent’s  house  are  hard  finished  and  those  of  the  inmates 
I bouse  are  of  wood. 
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But  that  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  Is  not  of  great  consequence  to  the  super' 
visors  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a per  diem  per  pauper  allowance  of  45  cents  li 
made  for  their  care  and  the  use  of  an  80-acre  farm  is  thrown  in  for  good  measurei 

Three  women  and  two  little  boys,  eight  and  nine  years  old,  live  in  one  larg( 
room  of  the  cottage.  Walls,  ceiling  and  floor  are  of  wood.  The  walls  are  coverec 
with  pictures  cut  from  magazines  and  papers.  The  women  are  happy  and  con 
tented.  The  children  are  clean  and  well  dressed.  The  room  was  as  clean  as  ? 
very  old  wood  interior  with  a dilapidated  coal  grate  can  be. 

The  men  have  two  rooms  in  the  cottage.  The  rooms  have  very  old  beds  an( 
very  ragged  bedclothing.  The  larger  room  in  which  five  men  live  is  made  ver;" 
foul  by  the  beds  of  two  men  with  no  control. 

The  dining-room  is  a long,  low  room,  well  ventilated  and  sunny,  with  ? 
shabby,  unpainted,  long  table.  In  one  corner  stands  a very  dirty,  ill-smelling  cup 
board. 

The  double  toilet  used  by  men  and  women  is  very  foul. 

The  walks,  grounds  and  outbuildings  were  in  good  order. 

The  two  children  in  the  almshouse  should  be  taken  away  at  once.  They  hav( 
been  here  a month  and  are  not  in  school.  They  were  found  in  a dirty  cabii 
without  food,  deserted  by  their  father.  Their  mother  is  dead.  They  are  bright 
attractive,  little  lads  and  well  behaved.  The  overseers  have  promised  to  secure  j 
home  for  them  and  the  Marion  Clio  Club  Almshouse  Committee  is  anxious  tha 
the  county  should  immediately  take  care  of  them. 

There  should  be  no  delay  in  placing  these  children  where  they  can  be  educated 

The  superintendent  has  been  here  ten  years. 

There  is  not  one  inmate  capable  of  doing  anything  for  himself  or  for  the  other 
in  case  of  illness  at  night  and  no  responsible  person  is  in  the  inmates’  cottage.  I 
is  unsafe  jto  leave  these  helpless  persons  alone  in  a separate  building  for  so  man: 
hours. 

There  are  no  toilet  facilities  of  any  kind  in  the  house.  If  baths  are  taken,  j 
tub  must  be  brought  in  and  water  carried. 

The  Clio  Club  of  Marion  has  an  almshouse  committee  that  frequently  visits  th 
county  farm,  takes  magazines  and  papers  to  the  inmates  and  maintains  a genera 
supervision  of  the  place.  This  committee  goes  before  the  board  of  supervisors  t 
ask  for  necessary  repairs  and  occasionally  gets  them.  The  committee  has  one 
entirely  cleaned  the  house. 


WIIil^IAMSON  COITirTY  JAIIi. 

Inspected  April  17,  1915.  Sheriff,  W.  T.  Harris. 

The  Williamson  County  jail  was  completed  a year  ago  at  a cost  of  $35,000. 

It  is  a handsome,  three-story,  brick  building,  modern  in  every  detail. 

The  prison  wing  extends  across  the  east  side  of  the  building  and  has  excel 
lent  eastern,  northern  and  southern  exposures. 

The  prison  has  four  sections,  two  on  each  floor  and  all  alike. 

Each  section  consists  of  a room  30  feet  square  with  a cage  26  feet  square.  Th 
cage  has  a wide  corridor  with  three  cells  on  each  side.  The  cells  are  7 by  6 fee 
and  have  two  iron  wall  cots  and  a toilet.  Each  cage  has  a shower  bath  in  one  ce 
and  two  stationary  stands  in  the  corridor. 

There  are  four  large  windows  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  three  at  the  sld( 
On  the  walls  opposite  the  windows  are  ventilators.  All  ceilings  are  of  steel  an 
the  floors  and  walls  are  of  concrete. 

On  the  second  floor  in  addition  to  the  two  sections  of  the  prison,  are  tw 
hospital  rooms.  Each  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  has  a toilet  and  stationar 
washstand  with  hot  and  cold  water.  In  the  larger  of  these  rooms  was  confine 
a 17-year-old  girl  forger  with  her  4-year-old  baby  son. 

The  plumbing  in  one  of  the  first-floor  sections  was  out  of  order,  and  a di£ 
gusting  pool  of  water  had  run  into  the  passage  around  the  cage. 

Except  for  the  defective  plumbing,  the  prison  was  in  good  order,  clean  and  wit 
no  odors. 

The  prisoners  are  separated  according  to  race  and  not  according  to  degree  c 
crime.  On  the  first  floor  one  section  is  given  to  the  Arnericans  ; in  the  other,  ar 
the  Italians.  In  one  section  of  the  second  floor,  are  the  negroes  and  in  the  othe 
are  the  women. 

Minors  are  confined  with  older  offenders. 

The  jailer  receives  20  cents  a meal  for  feeding  prisoners  and  a locking-ln  an 
locking-out  fee  of  50  cents  each. 

A laundry  tub  and  a washboard  are  provided  for  each  section.  The  beds  hav 
old,  worn  comforts  and  blankets  and  pillows  with  white  cases.  Separate  towel 
are  provided.  The  prisoners  say  they  are  well  fed  and  well  treated. 

On  the  third  floor  is  a large,  comfortable,  well-furnished  jury  room. 

JAIL  POPULATION. 

Awaiting  trial — men : „ ^ 

August  9,  1914,  murder — 1 ; December  25,  murder — 1 ; January  1,  burglary — 1 
March  15,  illicit  sale  of  liquor — 1 ; March  24,  illicit  sale  of  liquor — 1 ; March  2‘ 
illicit  sale  of  liquor — 1 ; March  28,  accessory  to  murder — 1 ; murder — 4 ; April  U 
illicit  sale  of  liquor — 1 ; accessory  to  murder — 1. 

Awaiting  trial — women : ^ 

February  6,  forgery — 1 ; February  22,  robbery — 1 ; March  9,  robbery — 1 ; Marc 
15,  accessory  to  murder — 1. 

Awaiting  commitment' to  penitentiary — men: 

Burglary — 1 ; murder — 1. 
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WII.I.IAMSOIT  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RDDIDF. 

Itemized  bills  for  g-oods  sold  paupers  must  be  presented  by  merchants  of 
Williamson  County.  The  bills  must  be  accompanied  by  the  overseer’s  written 
)rders  and  by  a sworn  statement  of  the  merchant  that  the  bill  is  correct  and  that 
he  items  were  actually  sold  to  the  paupers. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  county  board  makes  an  annual  statement  of  all 
;xpenditures  and  publishes  it  in  the  local  papers. 

A classified  register  of  county  orders  is  not  kept,  but  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
jounty  board  all  claims  are  classified  and  it  is  a simple  matter  to  secure  the 
iccounts  of  all  expenditures. 

The  appropriations  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $3,000;  almshouse,  $2,500;  mothers’ 
)ensions,  $2,600. 

Twenty-five  mothers  receive  pensions  for  65  children.  ’The  amounts  received 
rary  from  $5  to  $10  per  month.  Mrs.  O.  H.  Burnett  is  probation  officer,  and  she 
)resents  carefully  prepared  reports  of  each  child.  She  receives  no  definite  salary 
ind  her  expenses  are  not  paid.  The  county  supervisors  consider  the  position  an 
mnecessary  one  and  insist  that  no  probation  officer  be  appointed.  The  county  judge 
leclares  that  as  long  as  he  has  the  authority,  the  petitioners  for  and  those  receiving 
nothers’  pensions  shall  be  looked  after  by  a competent  woman  probation  officer. 

The  12  supervisors  receive  $3  per  day  for  their  services  for* the  poor.  Records 
equired  by  law  of  overseers  are  not  kept. 

Old  soldiers  are  cared  for  and  buried  as  paupers.  Blind  are  cared  for  as  pau- 
)ers. 

The  Clio  Club  of  Marion  has  an  almshouse  committee  that  visits  the  almshouse 
’requently,  takes  magazines  and  papers  to  the  inmates  and  once  gave  the  entire 
ilmshouse  a thorough  cleaning.  This  committee  goes  before  the  board  of  super- 
nsors  to  ask  for  improvements  for  the  almshouse.  Sometimes  these  improvements 
ire  made  but  not  always. 

The  charity  department  of  the  Marion  Woman’s  Club  does  excellent  philan- 
:hropic  work  but  does  not  cooperate  with  the  county  authorities. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  November  8,  1915.  Superintendent,  George  W.  Smith. 

The  Winnebago  County  almshouse  is  four  miles  from  Rockford.  The  situation 
s unusually  beautiful.  The  buildings  stand  on  a rise  of  ground  with  a wide  view 
)f  the  country.  The  Rock  River  winds  past  the  farm. 

The  main  building  is  a yellow,  brick,  two-story  structure  with  a basement  on 
he  ground  level.  The  building  faces  the  west.  A long  wing  extends  to  the  east. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  front  of  the  building.  The  women  live 
in  the  south  side  and  the  men  on  the  north  and  in  the  east  wing. 

Between  the  superintendent’s  quarters  and  the  south  rooms  is  a large,  bare 
iitting-room.  A bathroom  adjoins.  A corridor  extends  south  with  small  rooms  on 
)oth  sides.  The  second  floor  is  like  the  first  but  the  rooms  are  more  pleasantly 
I'urnished.  The  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor  is  a cheerful,  attractive  room. 
iPhe  bedrooms  have  narrow  beds  with  straw  ticks  and  white  sheets,  cases  and 
lipreads. 

’The  men’s  section  on  the  north  is  similar  to  the  women’s, 
j The  first  floor  of  the  east  wing  was  formerly  the  department  for  the  insane  and 
Ihe  barred  doors  are  still  in  use.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  east  wing  is  the 
lospital  which  is  in  charge  of  a trained  nurse.  Between  the  wing  and  the  main 
Duilding  is  an  open-air  room  for  tubercular  inmates. 

! In  the  basement  are  the  dining-rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  storerooms  and  furnace 
i'oom. 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

I The  rooms  were  all  clean  and  in  good  order.  The  clothing  of  the  inmates 
vas  clean. 

i There  are  147  acres  of  good  land  in  the  farm.  The  land  is  brought  to  the 
lighest  producing  value.  The  cost  of  the  institution  for  the  year,  March,  1914,  to 
|;i4arch,  1915,  exclusive  of  repairs,  was  $8,186.75.  The  superintendent’s  salary  is 
||)1,100  a year.  The  county  pays  the  salary  of  a nurse  for  the  hospital,  of  three 
tivomen  and  of  as  many  men  as  the  superintendent  needs. 

There  were  37  men  and  14  women  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  inspection. 


WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Inspected  November  8,  1915.  Sheriff,  Guy  W.  Ginders. 

The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the  Winnebago  County  jail,  is  that  it  is 
o be  abandoned.  The  people  of  Winnebago  County  have  voted  in  favor  of  a 
lew  jail. 

The  jail  adjoins  the  sheriff’s  residence  in  the  courthouse  yard.  It  is  a two- 
, itory,  brick  building. 

' The  main  jail  is  of  the  cell  block  type.  There  are  two  tiers  of  eight  cells  each. 
■The  jail  room  is  divided  into  two  sections  with  eight  cells  to  each  section. 

The  cells  are  very  small  and  dark.  There  were  22  men  in  the  jail  at  the  time 
)f  inspection  and  consequently  several  of  the  cells  were  occupied  by  two  men. 
IjHie  cells  are  the  regulation  cell  block  size,  5 by  5 by  7.  The  toilet  facilities  of  each 
ell  are  buckets. 

One  section  i.«  fairly  light  hut  the  air  supply  is  insufficient.  There  is  a toilet 
in  the  corridor. 
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The  bathroom  adjoins  one  section.  The  men  in  the  other  section  have  access 
to  the  bathroom  only  when  they  are  taken  to  it. 

There  is  a padded  cell  for  the  insane.  It  is  so  dark  and  ill  ventilated  that  it  is 
not  fit  for  use. 

The  women  and  juveniles  are  held  on  the  second  floor. 

The  jail  was  clean  and  the  prisoners  were  unanimous  in  their  declarations  of 
good  food  and  kindly  treatment.  Individual  towels  are  provided.  The  sheriff 
receives  50  cents  a day  for  the  food  of  each  prisoner. 

The  only  recommendation  that  can  be  made  concerning  this  jail  is  that  the 
new  one  be  built  as  soon  as  possible.  This  one  is  insanitary,  ill  ventilated,  too 
small  for  the  number  of  prisoners  usually  held  and  does  not  permit  the  classifica- 
tion of  prisoners. 


WINNEBAGrO  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RBUIEF. 

There  is  one  regularly  salaried  overseer  for  Winnebago  County.  Thomas 
Gilmore  is  overseer  of  the  poor  for  the  city  of  Rockford  at  a salary  of  $100  a 
month.  The  history  records  prepared  by  Mr.  Gilmore  can  be  recommended  to  all 
overseers  for  their  completeness  and  simplicity.  The  record  for  each  person  shows 
name  of  head  of  family,  nationality,  civil  condition,  time  and  place  of  birth,  length 
of  time  in  city,  length  of  time  in  United  States,  occupation,  wages,  causes  ol 
dependency,  probable  duration  of  dependency,  relatives  liable  for  support. 

The  supervisors  act  as  overseers  in  the  other  townships  and  are  paid  by  the 
county. 

The  county  allows  food,  medical  service  and  fuel  only.  County  aid  is  supple- 
mented by  private  charity  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  cooperation  between  the 
overseer  for  Rockford  and  the  private  charity  workers  results  in  good,  constructive 
aid  instead  of  county  pauperizing. 

Dependent  children  are  cared  for  in  the  Boys’  Farm  School  and  in  the  Rock- 
ford Children’s  Home. 

Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Joslin  is  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Mrs.  Joslin  is  alsc 
police  matron  of  Rockford  and  is  actively  interested  in  all  the  social  agencies  ol 
the  county.  The  mothers’  pension  cases  are  also  under  Mrs.  Joslin’s  supervision. 

H.  S.  Hicks  is  probation  officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  His  salary  is  $900  a year, 

Thirty-nine  mothers  receive  pensions  for  10.3  children.  The  average  allowance 
is  $6  per  month  for  each  child. 

Twenty -three  blind  persons  receive  pensions  of  $150  a year  each. 

The  names  of  poor  relieved  are  published.  The  names  of  dependent  babies 
however,  are  excluded  from  the  published  list.  Names  of  old  soldiers  relieved  art 
not  published. 

The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  county  board  show  the  amount  and 
character  of  aid  given,  the  names  of  the  persons  relieved,  the  names  of  the  super- 
visors ordering  relief  and  of  the  merchants  who  furnish  it. 

Itemized  statements  of  expenditures  for  all  purposes  are  made  quarterly. 

The  county  physician  receives  a salary  of  $750  per  year.  The  county  physi- 
cian’s work,  like  that  of  the  other  social  workers  of  Rockford,  is  along  constructive 
lines  and  his  records  show  that  many  county  dependents  can,  through  medical  and 
surgical  treatment,  be  made  self-supporting  and  taken  from  the  county  pay  roll. 

The  September  statement  of  expenditures  shows  the  cost  of  outdoor  relief  foi 
the  year  to  have  been  $22,439  ; almshouse,  gross  cost,  $11,763  ; blind,  $3,399 
dependent  children,  $2,905.  'The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor 
$20,000  ; almshouse,  $11,000  ; blind,  $3,500  ; food  of  prisoners,  $3,000. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Rockford  Public  Welfare  Association  was  pub- 
lished early  in  November  and  gives  an  outline  of  the  work  carried  on  for  the  yeai 
ending  October  31. 

Extracts  from  this  report  follow : 

“The  Public  Welfare  Association  is  the  amalgamation  of  the  Ladies’  Union  Aic 
Society  with  the  Visiting  Nurses’  Association. 

“There  is  hardly  a group  giving  material  relief  that  is  not  in  cooperation  witl 
the  association.  A confidential  exchange  is  maintained. 

“The  greater  amount  of  relief  expended  by  us  has  been'  for  rent,  milk  foi 
babies,  food  for  sick  people,  clothing  and  food  for  those  who  have  not  been  in  th( 
county  a year. 

“We  have  four  separate  funds : A general  fund  out  of  which  salaries,  offlc( 
expenses  and  general  relief  are  expended ; a relief  fund  to  which  people  can  con 
tribute  who  wish  to  have  their  money  go  only  for  food,  rent  and  other  materia 
relief ; the  visiting  nurse  fund  which  maintains  the  work  of  that  department ; th< 
fund  for  special  families.” 

FAMILY  REHABILITATION  DEPARTMENT. 

(Figures  from  December  29,  1914,  when  office  was  opened,  to  November  1,  1915.] 


Total  number  cases  dealt  with 37 

Total  number  individuals  in  families 1,47‘ 

Total  number  of  people  given  clothing 595 

Work  obtained  for 25 

Total  number  of  calls  at  office  made  by  applicants  and  consultants 2,121 

Total  number  calls  made  to  or  in  behalf  of  families 77: 


The  officers  of  the  association  are : President,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Brearly ; secretary 
Miss  Margaret  G.  O’Brien ; treasurer,  Carroll  G.  Starr ; general  secretary,  Virgl 
V.  Johnson. 
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VISITING  NURSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Violet  M.  Jensen,  R.  N.,  is  supervising  nurse.  Miss  Jensen’s  report  for 
the  year  ending  November  1 follows : 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  year,  the  visiting  nurses  have  made  6,668 
visits  to  669  patients.  Not  included  in  this  are  394  visits  which  were  outside  of 
where  actual  nursing  care  was  given.  The  services  of  a third  nurse  were  had 
from  February  19  to  November  1.  The  mother’s  conferences  were  not  as  well 
attended  as  we  had  hoped,  due,  possibly,  to  the  unusual  number  of  cool  and  rainy 
days.  Thirty  meetings  were  held  with  a total  attendance  of  124  babies,  total  num- 
ber enrolled  were  42.  Following  in  the  wake  of  the  stork,  the  nurses  cared  for  74 
post  partum  cases  ; in  addition  to  these,  150  babies  two  years  and  under  received 
attention.  Six  hundred  four  visits  were  made  to  seventy-eight  tuberculosis  patients. 

In  regard  to  the  children’s  camp  which  we  inaugurated  and  maintained  this 
past  summer,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  feel  more  than  repaid  for  the  experiment. 
Fifty-four  selected  children  wpe  given  an  outing  at  a cost  of  $2.38  per  child 
per  week.  This  expense  was  borne  by  extra  contributions  given  specially  for  this 
object.  The  children  all  gained  a knowledge  of  personal  hygiene  as  well  as  showing 
a gain  in  weight,  and  in  this  way  we  hope  to  help  them  to  live  healthier  and 
happier  lives. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT. 

(Covering  period  from  October  1,-  1914,  to  January  1,  1915,  for  Visiting  Nurse 
Association  and  Ladies’  Union  Aid  Society,  and  for  Public  Welfare  Association 
from  December  29,  1914,  to  November  1,  1915.) 


Receipts. 


Disbursements. 


i-  Subscription  

.$4,657  50 

Secretary’s  relief  fund 

Special  contribution 

^ Contribution  to  special  cases.  . 

. 1,333  18 

Relief — 

173  75 

Clothing $ 

172  23 

i Visiting  nurses 

. 1,238  41 

Fuel  

210  68 

Miscellaneous  v . . 

44  25 

Furniture 

33  15 

' Loans  

14  00 

Medical  supplies.  . . 
Nurses’  salaries  and 

150  36 

expense  : 

2,823  89 

Provisions  

331  73 

Rent  

750  31 

Transportation  .... 

59  35 

Miscellaneous  . . ♦ . . 

221  09 

$ 100  00 


Loans  

Administration — 


4,752  79 
65  50 


Rent  

$ 250  00 

Salaries  

1,828  66 

Light  

4 98 

Office  furniture 

135  79 

Office  supplies 

and 

stationery  . . 

123  88 

Postage  

41  79 

Telephone  .... 

80  33 

Miscellaneous  . 

14  87 

Janitor  service. 

14  62 

Total  $7,461  09 


2,494  92 

Total $7,413  21 


SCHOOL  NURSES. 

Three  nurses  are  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Rockford. 

MONTAGUE  HOUSE. 

Montague  House  is  a social  center  maintained  by  the  Rockford  Woman’s  Club. 
The  last  report  of  the  committee  covers  the  work  of  the  year  1914  : 

“Montague  House  is  a center  for  the  social,  recreational  and  educational  activi- 
ties of  an  entire  neighborhood,  youthful  and  adult.  It  is  a social  clearing  house 
that  is  supplementing  the  work  of  the  playgrounds  and  the  public  schools,  and  is 
emphasizing  the  possibilities  of  mutual  neighborhood  service.  Two  directors  are 
employed,  and  small  fees  are  received  by  three  other  instructors.  Eighteen  students 
and  one  faculty  member  from  Rockford  College  are  assisting  regularly,  and  there 
are  eight  volunteer  workers  from  the  city,  also.  The  demand  for  clubs  and  classes 
already  far  exceeds  the  possibilities  of  the  house,  which  is  most  regrettable. 
Expansion  of  the  work  in  the  future  depends  primarily  upon  the  securing  of 
additional  space.  Indeed,  the  demand  is  becoming  insistent  for  an  adequate 
field  house  in  South  Rockford  Park. 

“Our  head  resident,  in  addition  to  his  duties  at  Montague  House,  is  employed 
by  the  park  board  for  six  months  of  the  year  as  playground  director.  At  the  close 
of  the  playground  season,  he  helped  to  organize  the  city  and  factory  basket  ball 
leagues  and  gives  one  night  a week  to  the  supervision  of  a series  of  games  in  the 
high  school  gymnasium. 

“A  municipal  Christmas  tree  was  planned  and  provided  under  his  direction. 

“He  has  assisted  in  the  recent  Home  Visitation,  planned  by  the  clergy  of  the 
city;  and  he  has  cooperated  with  other  philanthropic  organizations  and  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  establishment  of  the  Public  Welfare  Association,  and 
with  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  development  of  grade  school  athletics  and  in 
the  opening  of  Montague  School  for  night  classes  in  English. 
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“The  various  civic  forces  of  the  city,  and  particularly  of  South  Rockford,  are! 
evincing  definite  appreciation  of  Woman’s  Club  enterprise  and  the  spirit  of  Mon 
tague  House. 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 


1914  $ 173  55 

High  school  lunch  room 420  00 

Personal  subscriptions 1,133  63 

Montague  House  classes  and 

entertainments  4907 


Total  $1,776  25 


Disbursements. 

Salary  and  instruction  fees . . . 
Heat,  light,  water,  telephone . . 
Upkeep  on  house 

$1,082  87 
216  38 
118  69 
55  00 
34  55 
64  98 

203  78 

Final  payments  on  piano 

Printing  and  postage 

Miscellaneous  expense 

Balance  on  hand  January  1 
1915  

Total 

$1,776  25 
175  36 

Bills  payable  January  1,  1915 

ST.  ELIZABETH’S  SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  churches  of  Rockford,  St.  Elizabeth’s 
Settlement  is  maintained.  This  settlement  includes  several  splendid  departments 
of  work. 

BOYS’  FARM  SCHOOL. 

The  Boys’  Farm  School  is  situated  20  miles  from  Rockford.  Dependent  boys 
are  committed  from  the  court.  The  land  for  the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  about 
10  acres,  belongs  to  the  county.  The  county  pays  $10  a month  for  the  board  of 
each  boy  sent  by  the  court  or  recommended  by  the  probation  officer. 

A handsome  new  building  was  recently  erected. 

There  were  18  boys  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Miss  Addie  Mutimer 
is  housemother  and  teacher. 


ROCKFORD  CHILDREN’S  HOME. 

Dependent  children  are  cared  for  in  the  Rockford  Children’s  Home.  • The 
county  pays  $10  a month  for  the  board  of  each  child  committed  by.  the  court  or 
recommended  by  the  probation  officer. 

HUMANE  SOCIETY. 

The  Humane  Society- is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  effective  social  agencies  of 
the  city  of  Rockford.  Mr.  Fay  Lewis  is  superintendent.  An  officer  is  employed. 

ROCKFORD  MUNICIPAL  TUBERCULOSIS  SANATORIUM. 

The  Rockford  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Hospital,  built  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Gla^ckin  law,  is  almost  completed.  The  date  set  for  the  opening  is  December 

The  hospital  is  situated  on  a rise  of  ground  just  outside  the  city  of  Rockford. 
The  grounds  are  beautiful  and  the  view  is  magnificent.  The  site  is  an  ideal  one. 
The  lawn  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  The  house  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  rise  and 
ventilation  and  drainage  can  not  be  improved. 

There  are  15  acres  of  ground.  The  building  is  fireproof  brick.  It  is  two  and  a 
half  stories  in  height  with  a basement  on  the  ground  level.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  $17,000.  The  equipment  will  be  $13,000.  The  capacity  is  22  patients. 
There  are  16  patients  to  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the  building  is  opened.  The  build- 
ing will  not  be  large  enough,  it  was  stated  by  the  trustees,  for  the  number  of 
patients  who  must  be  cared  for ; and,  as  finances  permit,  the  capacity  will  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  cottages. 

The  income  for  the  hospital  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  is  $23,000. 

The  trustees  are:  Dr.  Daniel  Lichy,  Dr.  W.  A.  Park,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison, 
secretary. 


WOODPORD  COUNTY  AIiMSHOUSE. 

Inspected  November  5,  1915.  Superintendent,  N.  H.  Esch. 

The  Woodford  County  almshouse  is  three  miles  from  Metamora  and  about  seven 
miles  from  Eureka. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  thrift  and  good  management  about  the  entire  place. 
The  grounds,  fences,  walks,  fence  corners  and  barn  lots  were  all  in  good  order 
The  buildings  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  main  building  is  a two-story  brick  house  with  a deep  basement.  There 
is  a large  veranda  across  the  front  of  the  building  and  on  the  south  side  The 
building  faces  the  east. 

The  superintendent’s  rooms  are  in  the  front  of  the  building.  A long  corridor 
extends  north  and  south  the  width  of  the  building.  On  the  west  side  are  the 
inmates’  rooms. 

The  inmates’  wing  has  two  corridors  on  the  first  floor,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  with  rooms  on  each  side.  The  women  are  on  the  first  floor.  The 
walls  had  been  alabastined  and  were  very  clean.  The  floors  were  immaculate. 
The  inmates’  rooms  were  comfortable.  The  bedding  was  in  good  condition.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.  There  is  a bathroom  on 
each  floor. 
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On  the  second  floor  a long-  corridor  extends  the  length  of  the  wing.  The  third 
floor  is  a dormitory  for  men.  It  is  reached  by  a stairway  from  the  second  floor 
and  by  one  from  the  outside. 

The  separation  of  men  and  women  is  inadequate.  The  fault  of  this  condition 
is  in  the  architecture  of  the  building.  The  women’s  doors  are  locked  at  night. 

In  the  basement  are  the  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  storerooms,  furnace  and  boiler- 
rooms.  There  are  two  dining-rooms,  but  there  is  no  connecting  door  between 
them.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  dining-rooms  makes  unnecessary  work.  The 
two  dining-rooms,  if  made  into  one  by  the  removal  of  the  partition  between,  would 
be  lighter,  pleasanter  and  more  easily  taken  care  of. 

The  refrigerator  system  has  been  installed. 

All  rooms  were  clean  and  well  kept.  The  clothing  of  the  inmates  was  clean 
and  they  appeared  to  be  happy  and  contented.  The  friendliest  relations  appear  to 
exist  between  the  managers  and  the  inmates. 

A two-story  brick  house  is  used  for  men  inmates.  An  addition  of  a cheerful, 
bright  sitting-room  has  been  made  in  the  last  year.  The  other  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing are  not  so  attractive  as  those  of  the  main  house,  as  the  building  is  very  old 
and  in  the  interior  much  wood  has  been  used.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  the 
crippled  men.  The  rooms  were  in  as  good  condition  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  There  were  9 women  and  28  men  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

The  county  pays  the  salaries  of  three  women  and  as  many  men  as  are  needed. 
The  matron  had  two  women  assistants  at  the  time  of  inspection.  The  superin- 
tendent receives  a salary  of  $1,000  a year. 

There  are  240  acres  of  good  land  in  the  farm.  In  the  present  year  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  produce  was  $3,176.  The  gross  cost  was  approximately  $7,000. 
New  improvements  in  the  year  cost  $2,500.  The  appropriation  is  $5,000. 

The  last  inventory  placed  the  value  of  the  land  at  $72,000. 


WOODrOBD  COUNTY  JAII.. 

Inspected  November  5,  1915.  Sheriff,  D.  G.  Puterbaugh. 

The  Woodford  County  jail  is  in  the  rear  of  the  sheriff’s  residence  across  the 
street  from  the  courthouse. 

The  jail  is  divided  into  four  sections,  two  on  each  floor.  Each  section  is  a 
light,  well-ventilated  room  with  a three-cell  cage.  The  cells  open  upon  a cage  cor- 
ridor. The  light  and  air  reach  all  parts  of  the  cells.  There  is  a toilet  and  a stand 
in  the  cage  corridor.  The  cells  have  steel  wall  cots  with  mattresses,  blankets  and 
pillows.  The  mattresses  are  covered  with  gingham  covers.  The  bathroom  is  a 
detached  room  and  the  prisoners  must  be  taken  to  it. 

On  the  second  floor,  in  addition  to  the  two  main  sections,  are  three  detached 
cells  for  minors  and  insane.  They  are  seldom  used. 

Women  are  held  on  the  second  floor.  The  chief  fault  of  this  jail  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  a complete  separation  of  men  and  women.  The  two  floors  are  not 
sufficiently  separated  and  all  conversations  on  one  floor  can  be  easily  heard  on 
the  other.  The  interior  is  in  need  of  paint. 

The  prisoners  were  unusually  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  the  sheriff.  They 
said  their  food  was  of  the  best,  that  no  reasonable  requests  were  ever  overlooked 
and  that  the  “square  deal”  policy  was  carried  out. 

The  county  provides  changes  of  clothing.  The  men’s  washing  is  done  in  the 
sheriff’s  department.  The  sheriff  provides  tobacco,  newspapers,  both  daily  and 
Sunday,  stationery  and  stamps.  The  allowance  for  food  is  75  cents  a day. 

There  were  six  prisoners  in  the  jail  on  the  day  of  inspection.  The  law 
requiring  the  separation  of  different  classes  of  prisoners  is  carried  out.  The 
younger  prisoners  are  held  on  the  second  floor. 

WOODFORD  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Serving  sentence:  ^ 

July  6,  confidence  game — 1 — 90  days  ; October  12,  extortion — 1 — 6 months. 

Awaiting  trial : , „ . , j 

November  4,  resisting  an  officer — 1 ; October  19,  carrying  concealed  weapons — 
1 ; September  22,  malicious  mischief — 1 — (16  years  of  age)  ; October  29,  burglary 
and  larceny — 1 — (21  years  of  age). 


WOODFORD  COUNTY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

There  are  17  supervisors  in  W^oodford  County  who  act  as  overseers  of  the 
Door.  There  are  no  paid  overseers.  ^ 

Orders  are  frequently  verbal.  All  bills  must  be  itemized.  Annual  statements 
of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  are  not  made.  Names  of  persons  receiving 
aid  are  published.  No  mothers’  pensions  are  given.  Twelve  blind  persons  receive 

pensffins  Fredericks  is  probation  officer  for  the  Juvenile  Court  and  is 

also  general  county  agent  for  the  investigation  of  many  requests  for  relief.  Mrs. 
Fredericks  receives  a salary  of  $100  a month.  ' j,  ^4. 

The  county  has  recently  established  a small  detention  home  for  dependent  and 
delinquent  children.  The  house  was  rented  by  the  county  and  a matron  has  been 
nlaced  in  charge.  The  county  bears  all  expense. 

^ A probation  committee  of  the  county  board  audits  claims  for  children.  This 
committee  and  Mrs.  Fredericks  work  in  cooperation  and  her  recommendations  are 

”^^‘^w!^H.^Smith*1s^officer  for  the  Circuit  Court.  Mr.  Smith  receives 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are:  Outdoor  relief,  $8,000  ; blind, 
$2  000  • old  soldiers,  $1,000  ; almshouse,  $5,000  ; mothers’  pensions,  $500. 
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JAIL  AND  ALMSHOUSE  VIEWS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  Institution  Quarterly  presents  in  the  following  pages  some  views  of 
jails  and  almshouses  of  Illinois. 

The  plans  for  the  Peoria  County  jail  have  been  described  in  former 
issues  of  the  Institution  Quarterly.  The  building  will  cost  $100,000.  We 
are  able  to  present  an  exterior  view  and  the  plans  of  the  basement  ,and  first 
and  second  fioors,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Klein,  of  Peoria, 
its  architect.  In  contrast,  are  views  of  the  old  jail.  Note  the  difference  in 
windows. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Royer,  of  Urbana,  architect  for  the  ad.dition  to  the  courthouse 
at  Rockford,  on  the  top  fioors  of  which  will  be  the  new  jail,  has  furnished 
an  exterior  view  and  fioor  plans. 

The  same  architect  has  furnished  exterior  pictures  and  fioor  plans  of 
the  Champaign  County  almshouse,  one  of  the  newest  and  most  complete  in 
the  State,  and  of  the  Moultrie  County  jail,  recently  completed. 

From  Helmle  & Helmle,  architects  of  Springfield,  we  have  an  exterior 
view  of  the  proposed  Sangamon  County  jail  and  floor  plans  of  the  basement, 
first  and  second  floors. 

There  are  five  views  of  Cook  County’s  infirmary  at  Oak  Forest.  Two  of 
them  give  an  idea  of  the  accommodations  which  have  been  furnished  for 
the  nurses.  One  building  is  attached  to  the  new  tuberculosis  hospital  group, 
a front  view  of  which  will  be  found  among  the  five;  the  other  houses  nurses 
from  the  general  infirmary. 

The  Mercer  County  infirmary  is  not  a new  building,  but  the  institution 
is  an  example  of  what  a small  county  can  do  for  its  aged  poor. 

The  White  County  infirmary  at  Carmi,  is  new.  It  is  a reflection  of  the 
awakening  interest  in  southern  Illinois  in  this  type  of  charity. 

The  West  End  Settlement  at  Rock  Island  is  a privately  endowed 
philanthropy.  Lake  County  is  one  of  the  few  counties  in  the  State  which 
has  its  own  public  hospital.  This  institution  is  described  in  our  report  as  a 
model.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  type  of  structure  which  has  been 
erected  there  for  the  tubercular  inmates.  Such  structures  can  be  erected 
at  every  county  home  at  a very  small  cost. 

The  views  of  th©  Chicago  city  police  stations  speak  for  themselves. 

They  are  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  reports  of  the  police  stations,  found  on 

other  pages  of  this  number  of  the  Quarterly. 

The  Pulaski  County  almshouse  is  one  of  the  State’s  worst.  The  picture 
tells  the  story. 

Eureka  has  the  jail  and  sheriff’s  residence  combined  in  one  building. 

Peoria  County’s  county  hospital  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  county 
home,  an  undesirable  thing.  This  county  home  is  an  old  plant,  but  very 
excellently  kept  and  administered.  These  institutions  were  reported  upon 
in  the  March,  1915,  Institution  Quarterly. 

The  Vermilion  County  home  occupies  a new  building  that  is  good  in  ap- 
pearance and  interior  plan. 

The  Knox  County  home  is  one  of  the  best  in  Illinois,  occupying  an 

old  structure,  but  being  as  clean,  neat  and  wholesome  as  a private  home. 

Pew  better  are  known  in  the  United  States. 


Front  View,  Peoria  County’s  New  Jail.  Frederic  J.  Klein,  Archit§ct^ 
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Peoria  County’s  New  Jail.  First  Floor  Plan. 
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Peoria  County’s  New  Jail.  Second,  third  and  fourth  floor  plan. 
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The  old  Peoria  County  Jail,  showing  the  side  that  faced  a vacant  lot.  The  other 
side  looked  across  a narrow  alley  to  a large  building.  The  slits  in  the  wall  known 
as  windows  are  shown  in  the  rear  which  is  the  cell  house.  The  last  four  of  these 
slits  opened  into  the  cell  house  proper.  The  walls  were  nearly  15  inches  thick 
and  Uiese  openings  were  about  16  inches  wide. 
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One  face  of  the  cell  block  of  the  old  Peoria  County  Jail;  24  cells  faced  each  cor- 
ridor. being  eight  cells  to  each  tier,  and  two  corridors,  making  48  cells  in  all. 
These  cells  were  of  solid  rock  except  for  a narrow  barred  door.  They  contained 
196  cubic  feet  of  space;  were  so  located  that  the  sun  never  penetrated  the 

Interior. 
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Views  of  Two  Women’s  Cells — in  a Chicago  Police  Station. 
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views,  Chicago  Police  Stations.  Top — a basement  kitchen ; Desplaines  Street 
Station.  Bottom — a matron’s  office  with  cells  and  livery  stable  adjoining ; Chi- 
cago Avenue  Station. 
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Floor  Plan,  Winnebago  County  Jail ; Fourth  Floor  Courthouse  Addition. 
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Floor  Plan,  Winnebago  County  Jail ; Fifth  Floor  Courthouse  Addition. 
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Views  of  Oak  Forest ; Cook  County’s  Infirmary.  Top — Nurses’  Home,  Infirmary 
Department.  Bottom — Front  View,  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 
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Champaign  County  Infirmary ; First  Floor  Plan. 
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Champaign  County  Infirmary ; Second  Floor  Plan. 
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Moultrie  County’s  New  Jail.  J.  W.  Royer,  Architect. 
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Second  Floor  Plan ; Moultrie  County  Jail. 
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'Top — Mercer  Countv  Infirmary:  Aledo.  Middle — West  End  Settlement;  Rock 

Island.  Bottom — White  County  Infirmary  ; Carmi. 
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Lake  County’s  County  Hospital ; Waukegan.  Top — Woman’s  T.  B.  Pavilion, 
Bottom — Men’s  T.  B.  Pavilion.  Middle  Picture,  Main  Building. 
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Front  View ; Sangamon  County’s  New  Jail.  Helmle  & Helmle^  Architects. 
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Sangamon  County’s  New  Jail;  Basement  Plan, 
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Sang-amon  County’s  New  Jail;  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Floor  Plan. 
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Pulaski  County  Almshouse  and  its  Inmates.  The  one  story  or  poorer  resi- 
dence is  the  home  of  the  inmates,  the  other  of  the  Superintendent. 


County  Jail  and  Sheriff’s  Residence,  Eureka,  Woodford  County. 


Vermilion  County  Almshouse,  a Well  Constructed  and  Maintained  Institution. 
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The  Peoria  County  Hospital,  Located  on  the  Grounds  of  the  County  Home. 
See  Institution  Quarterly  for  March  31,  1915. 


A glimpse  of  the  Peoria  County  Almshouse,  one  of  the  best  kept  in  the 
State.  See  Institution  Quarterly  for  March  31,  1915. 
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The  Knox  County  Home,  an  Institution  that  Reflects  Credit  upon  a Prosperous  and  Humane  Community. 
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CERTIFIED  ORPHANAGES. 


Certificate  expires  one  year  from  date  given.  Corrected  December  31, 
1915. 

1.  Amanda  Smith  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  North  Harvey,  May  6,  1915. 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Chas.  Henrotin,  1656  N.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

2.  Anna  B.  Millikin  Home,  Decatur,  June  10,  1915.  Superintendent, 
Miss  Alice  Caldwell. 

3;  Association  Home,  a Home  for  Dependent  Girls,  227  South  Cherry 
Street,  Galesburg,  January  15,  1915.  Superintendent,  Miss  Clara  D.  Hallock. 

4.  Bethany  Protective  Association,  Rock  Island,  June  10,  1915.  Matron, 
Miss  Josie  Rounds. 

5.  Bethel  Holiness  Orphanage,  Carlinville,  January  8,  1915.  Superin- 
tendent, Rev.  C.  C.  Brown. 

6.  Beulab  Home  and  Maternity  Hospital  of  Chicago,  2142-2148  North 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  February  5,  1915.  Assistant  Superintendent,  O.  H. 
Richards. 

7.  Board  of  Trustees,  Southern  Illinois  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Creal  Springs,  February  10,  1915.  Superintendent,  Rev. 
Dan’l  W.  Hopkins. 

8.  Bohemian  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  5061  North  Crawford  Avenue, 
Chicago,  January  2,  1915.  Superintendent,  Otto  F.  Dusek. 

9.  Bohemian  Training  School  for  Boys,  5061  North  Crawford  Avenue, 
Chicago,  January  2,  1915.  Superintendent,  Otto  F.  Dusek. 

10.  Catherine  Kasper  Industrial'  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  June  13,  1915. 
Superintendent,  Sister  M.  Bertina. 

11.  Catholic  Home  Finding  Association  of  Illinois,  506  Hearst  Bldg., 
Chicago,  April  2,  1915.  Superintendent,  Maurice  R.  Reddy. 

12.  Central  Baptist  Children’s  Home,  Maywood,  August  3,  1915.  Super- 
intendent, H.  N.  McGillivray. 

13.  Chicago  Foundling’s  Home,  15  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago,  February 
11,  1915.  Superintendent,  Miss  Frances  C.  Shipman. 

14.  Chicago  Home  for  Girls,  5024  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  August  3, 
1915.  Superintendent,  Miss  Helen  Stevens. 

15.  Chicago  Industrial  Home  for  Children,  Woodstock,  August  3,  1915. 
Superintendent,  Rev.  W.  P.  Ferries,  1132  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

16.  Chicago  Industrial  School,  Desplaines,  August  3,  1915.  Secretary 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Brenner,  Jr.,  5009  Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago. 

17.  Chicago  Inner  Mission  Society  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
127  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  February  10,  1915.  President,  J.  N. 
Brandette. 

18.  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  5120  South  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1915..  Superintendent,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stocking. 

19.  Children’s  Home  of  Rockford,  Rockford,  February  27,  1915.  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Ralph  Root. 

20.  Cook  County  Kinderheim,  1305-6  North  Rockwell  Street,  Chicago, 
October  31,  1915.  Superintendent,  Rev.  A.  F.  Schlecte. 

21.  Country  Home  for  Convalescent  Children,  West  Chicago,  April  22, 
1915.  Superintendent,  Miss  Elizabeth  Worden. 

22.  Danish  Lutheran  Orphan  Home  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church 
Education  Association,  3320  Evergreen  Avenue,  Chicago,  August  8,  1915. 
Matron,  Mrs.  A.  Hansen. 

23.  Deutscher  Evangelischer  Weisenhaus  und  Altenheim — Verein  von 
Nord  Illinois,  Bensenville,  August  3,  1915.  Superintendent,  F.  Brauer. 

24.  Edgar  County  Children’s  Home,  Paris,  July  18,  1915.  Superintendent, 
Mrs.  Minnie  Lynn. 

25.  Elgin  Children’s  Home  Association,  Elgin,  January  15,  1915.  Matron, 
Mrs.  MaBell  M.  Wells. 
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26.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Home  Finding  Society  of  Illinois,  3422  Hirscli 
Street,  Chicago,  February  20,  1915.  President,  Rev.  G.  A.  Gullixon,  2219 
North  Avenue,  Chicago. 

27.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Kinderfreund  Society  of  Illinois,  Peoria,  August 
3,  1915.  Superintendent,  Rev.  F.  Zagel. 

28.  Florence  Crittenton  Anchorage,  2615  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1915.  Superintendent,  Miss  Netta  A.  Beppler. 

29.  Florence  Crittenton  Peoria  Home,  Peoria,  July  18,  1915.  Superin- 
tendent, Miss  Sarah  Darling. 

30.  Francis  Juvenile  Home  Association,  3929  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago, 
August  15,  1915.  President,  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Holp,  4813  Evans  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 

31.  Galesburg  and  Knox  County  Free  Kindergarten  Association,  Gales- 
burg, May  4,  1915.  Superintendent,  Miss  Abbie  Gardner. 

32.  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Orphan’s  Home  Association,  Addison, 
February  5,  1915.  Superintendent,  H.  Merz. 

33.  Girls’  Industrial  Home  of  McLean  County,  Bloomington,  June  13, 
1915.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Martha  Slaten. 

34.  Glenwood  Manual  Training  School,  Glenwood,  September  16,  1915. 
Superintendent,  Leo  A.  Phillips. 

35.  Guardian  Angel  Home  (Third  Order  of  St.  Francis),  117  Buel  Avenue, 
Joliet  February  21,  1915.  Superintendent,  Sister  M.  Clementine  Koch. 

36.  Guardian  Angel  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Peoria,  July  16,  1915. 
Superintendent,  Sister  Teresa. 

37.  Guardian  Angel  Training  School  for  Boys,  Peoria,  July  16,  1915. 
Superintendent,  Sister  Teresa. 

38.  Home,  The,  Girard,  April  26,  1915.  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  S.  Brubaker. 

39.  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Peoria,  April  15,  1915.  Superintendent, 
Mother  Mary  of  St.  Roberta. 

40.  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for  Colored  Girls,  4900  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago,  December  16,  1915.  Superintendent,  Anna  Fitzpatrick. 

41.  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Grace  and  Racine  Streets,  Chicago, 
August  15,  1915.  President,  Mother  Mary  of  St.  Charles. 

42.  Hudelson  Baptist  Orphanage,  Irvington,  April  6,  1915.  Rev.  Alfred 
C.  Kelley. 

43.  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid  Society,  209  South  State  Street, 
Chicago,  Republic  Building,  May  25,  1915.  Superintendent,  Wilfred  S. 
Reynolds. 

44.  Illinois  Technical  School  for  Colored  Girls,  4900  Prairie  Avenue, 
Chicago,  December  16,  1915.  Superintendent,  Anna  Fitzpatrick. 

45.  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  of  Chicago,  720  West  Twelfth  Street, 
Chicago,  April  13,  1915.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Jennie  Kurz. 

46.  Ketteler  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys,'  Chicago,  June  13,  1915. 
Superintendent,  Sister  M.  Bertina. 

47.  Life  Boat  Rescue  Home,  Hinsdale,  January  21,  1915.  President,  Dr. 
David  Paulson. 

48.  Lincoln  Training  School  for  Colored  Boys,  Springfield,  July  16,  1915. 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  Eva  Monroe. 

49.  Lisle  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Lisle,  June  13,  1915.  Superin- 
tendent, Rev.  Procop  Neuzil. 

50.  Lisle  Manual  Training  School  For  Boys,  Lisle,  June  13,  1915.  Super- 
intendent, Rev.  Procop  Neuzil. 

51.  Louise  Training  School  for  Colored  Boys,  6130  South  Ada  Street, 
Chicago,  June  28,  1915.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McDonald. 

52.  McDonough  County  Orphanage,  Macomb,  August  8,  1915.  President, 
Dr.  D.  S.  Adams;  Matron,  Josie  M.  Westfall. 

53.  Mary  A.  Lawrence  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Girls,  Springfield, 
July  16,  1915.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Eva  Monroe. 

54.  Mason  Deaconess  Home  and  Baby  Fold,  Normal,  January  31,  1915. 
Superintendent,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Asher. 

55.  Methodist  Deaconess  Orphanage,  Lake  Bluff,  August  3,  1915.  Super- 
intendent, Miss  Lucy  J.  Judson. 
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56.  Mt.  Carmel  Faith  Missionary  Training  Home  and  Orphanage  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ,  Morrison,  December  1,  1915.  Secretary,  A G Zook 
Q 1Q1K  Lutheran  Children’s  Home  Society,  Edison  Park,  June 

Chicago  Harrisonville,  1406  North  Washtenaw  Avenue, 

fi  1/1^  a'  Child,  107  East  Lawrence  Avenue,  Spring 

field,  August  3,  1915.  House  Mother,  Sister  Geraldine  ^ ^ 

69.  Orphan  Asylum  for  Southern  Illinois  at  Cairo,  Cairo,  June  30,  1916 
Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Rendelman.  ’ 

60  Orphans’  Home  and  Farm  School  of  the  Scandinavian  Lutheran 
borg^Carlbe^g^^^’  Andover,  June  30,  1915.  Superintendent,  Deaconess  Inge- 

61.  Orphans’  Home  Association  of  the  South  Illinois  District  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America,  Hoyleton,  April  8 1915  Suner- 
mtendent,  J.  H.  Koenig.  ’ ^upei 

H.  Bfr^s'^cIfampS^ 

63  Polish  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys,  Niles;  post  office,  Edison 

64  S-  Kusch,  Superintendent 

64.  Protectorate,  Catholic  Women’s  League,  7 West  Madison  Strpot 
Chicago,  February  20,  1915.  Superintendent.  Mrs.  Leonorf  Z.  Meder 

65.  Protestant  Women’s  National  Association,  Chicago,  December  6 1915 
Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mears,  5939  West  Ohio  Avenue,  Chicago 

66.  St.  Hedwig’s  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Niles:  post  office  Edison 
Park,  September  16,  1915.  Rev.  Francis  S.  Rusch,  Superintendent 

Til-  Catholic  Orphanage  of  the  Belleville  Diocese,  Belleville 

Illinois,  December  19,  1915.  Superintendent,  Rev.  Edward  S.  Mitsch 

IK  St.  Joseph’s  Bohemian  Orphanage,  Chicago,  1631  Allport  Avenue,  July 
15,  1915.  Secretary,  Rev.  Joseph  Chratol. 

69.  St.  Mary’s  Training  School,  Feehanville,  August  3,  1915  Sunerin- 
tendent.  Rev.  Jas.  M.  Doran;  Manager,  Sister  Mary  Geraldine. 

70.  St.  Vincent  s Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Freeport,  August  25  1915 

Superintendent,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon,  Rockford  Illinois  ' 

Infant  Asylum,  721  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
August  3,  1915.  Secretary,  Sister  Regina.  ^ 

72.  St.  Vincent’s  Training  School  for  Boys,  Freeport,  August  25  1915 
Superintendent,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  Muldoon,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

Rupp^'  Orphanage,  Flanagan,  July  30,  1915.  President,  Rev.  Benjamin 

Of  74.  Salvation  Army  Rescue  and  Maternity  Home,  1332  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  June  1,  1915.  Staff  Captain,  Anna  L.  Hanstein. 

75.  Springfield  Home  for  Friendless,  Springfield,  August  3 1915  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Will  Taylor,  1331  Dial  Court;  Superintendent,  Susie  D Trotter 
e Springfield  Redemption  Home,  Eleventh  and  Jackson  Streets,  Spring- 
field,  August  6,  1915.  Manager,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hunt.  ^ ^ 

77.  Swedish  Lutheran  Orphanage  and  Salem  Home  for  Aged,  Joliet 
February  5,  1915.  Superintendent,  Rev.  A.  W.  Stark. 

Ar-  78.  Vermilion  County  Children’s  Home,  Danville,  June  30,  1915.  Matron 
Viola  Slusser.  ’ 

79  White  H£1  Orphan’s  Home  Society,  White  Hall,  January  16.  1915 
Superintendent,  W.  J.  Roberts.  ^ ^ 

80.  Winnebago  Farm  School,  Rockford,  February  5,  1915.  Superin- 
tendent, Adelaide  Mutimer.  ^ 

81  Woman’s  Christian  Home  Mission  (Home  for  the  Friendless),  Peoria, 
Streir'^'^’'  Elizabeth  T.  Ellis,  620  North  Elizabeth 

M Horne  Missionary  Society  of  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (Cunningham  Children’s  Home),  Urbana,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1915.  Superintendent,  Rev.  X.  M.  Fowler.  ^ 

Orphans  and  Friendless,  Quincy,  February  5. 
1915.  President,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gardner.  ^ J' 

Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1915.  Superintendent,  Rev.  Fr.  Quill. 


OLD  PEOPLE’S  HOMES  IN  ILLINOIS. 


I CHICAGO,  ILL, 

American  Home  for  Aged  Ladies,  4522  North  Robey  Street,  Chicago, 
irs.  Mary  Mann,  Superintendent.  At  present  this  is  run  as  a private  institu- 
ion. 

Augustana  Home  for  the  Aged,  7544  Stoney  Island  Avenue,  Chicago, 
.ev.  K.  Clark,  Superintendent,  11310  Forest  Avenue;  home  for  aged  men 
nd  women;  age  limit,  sixty-five  years;  compensation,  $500  if  they  have  it. 

Bethany  Home  of  the  Swedish  Methodist  Church,  5015  North  Paulina 
treet,  Chicago.  Gustaf  Dahl,  Superintendent;  home  for  care  of  old  people; 

0 age  limit;  no  specific  compensation;  inmates  leave  what  they  have  to 
le  home. 

Bohemian  Old  People’s  Home,  5061  North  Fortieth  Avenue,  Chicago. 
i.tto  F.  Dusek,  Manager;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  no  fixed  compensation;  some 
onate  savings  to  the  home. 

Church  Home  for  Aged  Persons,  4323-4329  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago.  Miss 
(elen  M.  Rathbone,  Superintendent;  home  for  care  of  aged  persons;  age 
mit,  seventy  years;  compensation,  $500  for  life. 

Franciscan  Sisters  of  St.  Kunegunda,  2649  North  Hamlin  Avenue,  Chi- 
jigo.  Sister  Mary  Vincenta,  Superintendent;  age  limit  varies;  no  compen- 
[ition. 

Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  People,  510  West  Garfield  Boulevard, 
hicago.  Geo.  M.  Turner,  Secretary,  Station  M,  Chicago  P.  O.;  age  limit,  fifty 
iears;  compensation,  $100. 

1 Home  for  Aged  Jews,  6140  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago,  Simon  Strauss, 
juperintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years  for  women;  sixty-five  years  for  men; 
Dmpensation,  $300. 

Home  for  Aged  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Fullerton  and  Sheffield  Ave- 
aes,  Chicago.  Sister  Germaine,  Provincial;  home  for  care  of  aged  poor; 
!i;e  limit,  sixty  years;  no  compensation. 

Hungarian  Women’s  Home,  640  Garfield  Avenue,  Chicago.  Mrs.  Valeria 
aborszky.  Superintendent;  home  for  care  of  Hungarian  girls  and  women; 
i;e  limit  varies;  no  compensation. 

James  C.  King  Home  for  Old  Men,  360  East  Garfield  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
. S.  Moore,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty-eight  years;  compensation,  $500. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Old  People’s  Home,  1415-1417  Foster  Avenue,  Chi- 
'igo.  Isabelle  C.  Reeves,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty-five  years;  com- 
jmsation,  $300  if  possible. 

Old  People’s  Home  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  4724  Vincennes  Avenue,  Chi- 
jigo.  Mrs.  Natalie  R.  Duff,  Superintendent;  home  for  care  of  old  and 
'.digent  women;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $300  when  able  to  pay. 
: Presbyterian  Home  for  the  Aged,  668  Garden  Street,  Chicago.  Norman 
. Barr,  Superintendent;  no  age  limit;  no  fixed  compensation. 

' Swedish  Covenant  Hospital  and  Home  of  Mercy,  2739  West  Foster 
I; venue,  Chicago,  Rev.  Aibin  Johnson,  Superintendent;  no  age  limit;  no 
jced  compensation. 

Western  German  Baptist  Old  People’s  Home  Society,  1837  North  Spauld 
g Avenue,  Chicago.  Hugo  Schmidt,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years: 

| ) fixed  compensation. 

' COOK  COUNTY  (OUTSIDE  OF  CHICAGO). 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Old  Polks’  Home  Association  of  Chicago,  Arlington 
eights.  Chas.  Stier,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation 
sixty  to  seventy  years,  $500;  seventy  to  eighty  years,  $400;  eighty  years 
id  over,  $300. 
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Swedish  Baptist  Home  for  the  Aged,  11400  Crescent  Avenue,  Morgan 
Park.  O.  Ellison,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation — 
sixty  years,  $300;  sixty-five  years,  $250;  seventy  years,  $200;  seventy-five 
years  and  over,  $150. 

Danish  Old  People’s  Home,  6809  Walnut  Street,  Norwood  Park.  Thor- 
ward  Nilsen,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $300. 

Norwegian  Old  People’s  Home  Society  of  Chicago,  Avondale  and  Cuyler 
Avenues,  Norwood  Park.  Mrs.  Anna  Christensen,  Superintendent;  age  limit, 
sixty  years;  compensation,  $300. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Anna  Brown  Home  for  Aged,  1507  North  Fifth  Street,  Quincy.  Miss  Llde 
R.  Henry,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $500. 

The  Old  People’s  Home  of  the  St.  Louis  German  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  418  Washington  Street,  Quincy.  Wm.  Blacke,  Superintendent;  age 
limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $300. 

St.  Vincent  Home,  1350  North  Tenth  Street,  Quincy.  Address  superin- 
tendent; age  limit,  fifty  years;  no  fixed  compensation. 

BOND  COUNTY. 

The  Eleanor  Smith  Memorial  Deaconess  and  Old  People’s  Methodist 
Home,  Snaithboro.  For  age  limit  and  compensation  apply  to  superintendent, 

BUREAU  COUNTY. 

Adeline  E.  Prouty,  Old  Ladies’  Home,  Princeton.  For  rules  governing 
admission  apply  to  Mabel  S.  Priestly,  Trustee,  Princeton. 

Mercy  Home  and  Hospital,  Ohio.  Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
Sister  M.  Francis,  Superior;  no  fixed  age  limit;  compensation,  $20  per  month 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

Caroline  Marks’  Home,  Mt.  Carroll.  Fred  S.  Smith,  Trustee;  home  foi 
aged  women;  age  limit,  fifty  years;  no  compensation. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY.  ^ 

The  Garwood  Home,  North  First  Street,  Champaign.  W.  H.  Johnson 
Superintendent;  home  for  aged  and  infirm  women;  age  limit,  fifty  years; 
compensation  varies. 

COLES  COUNTY. 

I.  0.  O.  F.  Old  Folks’  Home,  Mattoon.  Joseph  T.  Nesth,  Superintendent; 
home  for  aged  and  indigent  members  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  wives;  no  age  limit; 
no  compensation. 

DEKALB  COUNTY. 

Ellwood  Old  People’s  Home,  Dekalb.  This  home  has  20  acres  of  lane 
and  endowment  fund  of  $100,000,  donated  by  Isaac  L.  Ellwood;  will  probablj 
be  constructed  within  a short  time. 

DUPAGE  COUNTY. 

German  Evangelical  Old  People’s  Home,  Bensenville.  Ferdinand  Brauer 
Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation — sixty  to  seventy  years 
$500;  seventy  to  seventy-five  years,  $400;  seventy-five  years  and  over,  $300; 
charity  cases  also  admitted. 

KANE  COUNTY. 

Old  Ladies’  Home,  Aurora,  421  South  Fifth  Street,  Aurora.  Margarei 
Wright  Long,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty-five  years;  compensation— 
sixty-five  to  seventy  years,  $500;  seventy  years  or  over,  $300. 

Old  People’s  Home,  Elgin.  D.  E.  Wood,  Superintendent;  age  limb 
svaries;  compensation,  $500. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

Knoxville  Old  Ladies’  Home,  Knoxville.  Mrs.  Louise  Havens  Isham 
Matron;  age  limit,  sixty-five  years;  compensation,  $300. 

m’henry  county. 

Old  People’s  Rest  Home,  Woodstock.  J.  D.  Kelsey,  Superintendent;  ag< 
limit,  sixty-five  years;  compensation  varies. 
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M’lEAN  COUNTY-, 

j-  Jessamine  Withers*  Home  and  S.  Noble  King  Endowment,  305  W.  Locust 
Street,  Bloomington.  Mrs.  I.  B.  Ingle,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty-live 
.ji^ears;  women  only  admitted;  compensation,  $500;  must  be  in  good  health. 

) MACON  COUNTY. 

' Anna  B.  Millikin  Home,  200  North  Oakland  Avenue,  Decatur.  Miss  Alice 
‘Caldwell,  Superintendent;  no  age  limit;  compensation  varies. 

Pythian  Home  of  Illinois,  Decatur,  Mr.  Clifton-  Hatch,  Supei  intendent; 
[no  age  limit;  no  compensation. 

I Eastern  Star  and  Masonic  Home,  Macon.  Mrs.  Lola  Rickard,  Superin- 
tendent; for  old  ladies,  members  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  the  dependent 
wives,  widows,  daughters  and  sisters  of  Master  Masons. 

1 MACOUPIN  COUNTY. 

i Old  People’s  and  Orphans’  Home  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Southern  District  of  Illinois,  Girard.  M.  Smeltzer,  Superintendent;  no  age 
[limit,  no  fixed  compensation. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Alton  Woman’s  Home,  2224  State  Street,  Alton.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Root,  Presi- 
jdent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation — sixty  to  seventy  years,  $500; 
[seventy  to  eighty  years,  $400;  over  eighty  years,  $300. 

■ Nazareth  Home,  Alton.  Mother  Paulina,  Superintendent;  no  age  limit; 
compensation  varies. 

St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  and  Home  for  the  Aged,  Highland.  Address  super- 
intendent; hospital  for  care  of  sick  and  home  for  the  aged;  no  age  limit; 
compensation  varies. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Christian  Home  for  the  Aged,  (Auxiliary  to  the  National  Benevolent 
I Association  of  Christian  Churches),  Jacksonville.  S.  Thornbury,  Superin- 
I tendent;  age  limit,  seventy  years;  compensation  varies. 

MOULTRIE  COUNTY. 

Evans  Home,  Sullivan.  Home  for  aged  women.  Address  Irving  Shu- 
man, Fairview  Stock  Farm,  Sullivan. 

j Illinois  Masonic  Home,  Sullivan.  Geo.  W.  Pumphrey,  Superintendent; 

i' home  for  indigent  Masons,  their  wives,  widows  and  orphans;  no  age  limit; 
no  compensation. 

OGLE  COUNTY. 

I Old  People’s  and  Orphans’  Home,  Mt.  Morris.  M.  E.  Book,  Superin- 
tendent; no  age  limit;  no  compensation. 

PEORIA  COUNTY. 

John  C.  Proctor  Endowment,  Spring  and  Glendale  Avenues,  Peoria.  Miss 
Eleanor  J.  Coodlidge,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  fifty-five  years;  compensa- 
tion varies. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Hotchkiss  Geyer  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  People,  Knox- 
iville  and  Armstrong  Avenues,  Peoria.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Waters,  Matron;  age  limit, 
; sixty-five  years;  compensation,  $500. 

I St.  Joseph’s  Home,  405  Smith  Street,  Peoria.  Address  superintendent; 
age  limit,  sixty-five  years ; no  fixed  compensation. 

I ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY. 

I St.  Vincent’s  Old  People’s  Home,  Second  and  Race  Streets,  Belleville. 
Ven.  Sister  M.  Lydia,  Superior;  no  age  limit;  no  fixed  compensation. 

SANGAMON  COUNTY. 

Carrie  Post  King’s  Daughters’  Home  for  Aged  Women,  541  Black  Avenue, 
Springfield.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Meets,  Matron;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensa- 
tion varies. 

Lincoln  Colored  Home,  427  South  Twelfth  Street,  Springfield.  Miss  Eva 
Monroe,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty-three  years;  compensation  varies. 

St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the  Aged,  801  South  Sixth  Street,  Springfield. 
Sister  M.  Philomena,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  no  fixed  com- 
pensation. 
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WILL  COUNTY. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Salem  Home  for  the  Aged,  Joliet.  Rev. 
A.  W.  Stark,  Superintendent;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $500. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY. 

Jennie  Snow  Home,  625  Kent  Street,  Rockford.  Miss  C.  A.  Slade,  Secre- 
tary; home  for  care  of  old  ladies;  age  limit,  fifty  years;  compensation,  $200; 
inmates  also  leave  what  property  they  may  have  to  the  home. 

Winnebago  County  Home  for  the  Aged,  408  N.  Horsman  Street,  Rock- 
ford. Mrs.  Mary  White,  Matron;  age  limit,  sixty  years;  compensation,  $300. 


STATE  HOMES. 

Illinois  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Home,  Quincy.  John  E.  Andrew,  Superin- 
tendent. 

Soldiers’  Widows’  Home  of  Illinois,  Wilmington.  Flo  Jamison  Miller, 
Superintendent. 


NATIONAL. 

National  Soldiers’  Home,  Danville.  Address  superintendent. 


Compiled  by  the  Department  Visitation  of  Children. 
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